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uOEiNG the fieice theological controversies tnai 
Bccoinpamed and followed the Reformation, while 
a judicial spiiit was as yet unknown, while each 
party imagined itself the lepresentative of abso* 
lute and necessary tiuth m o[)po&ition to absolute 
and fatal eiror, and while the fluctuations of 
belief were usually attnbuted to direct miracu- 
lous agency, it was natural that all the causes of 
theological changes should have been sought ex- 
clusively within the ciicle of theology. Each 
theologian iin.igined that the existence of the 
opinions he denounced was fully accounted for 
by the exeitions ot certain evil-minded men, who 
had tiiuinphed by means of sophistical arguments, 
aided by a judicial blindness that had been cast 
upon the deluded. His own opinions, on the 
other hand, had been sustained or revived by 
apostles raised for the purpose, illuminated by 
special inspiration, and tiiumphiug by the foice 
of theological arguments. As long as this point 
of view continued, the positions of the theologian 
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and of the ecclesiastical historian were nearly the 
same. Each was confined to a single province, 
and each recognising a primitive faith as his ideal, 
had to indicate the successive innovations upon 
its purity. But when towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the decline of theological 
passions enabled men to discuss these matters 
in a calmer spirit, and when increased knowledge 
produced moie comprehensive views, the his- 
torical standing-point was materially altered. 
It was obseived that every great change of belief 
had been preceded by a gieat change in the in- 
tellectual condition of Europe, that the success 
of any opinion depended much less upon the 
force of its arguments, or upon the ability of its 
advocates, than upon the predisposition of society 
to receive it, and that that predisposition resulted 
from the intellectual t>pe of the age. As men 
advance from an imperfect to a higher civilisa- 
tion, they gradually sublimate and refine their 
creed. Their imaginations insensibly detach 
themselves from those grosser conceptions and 
doctrines that were foimerly most powerful, and 
they sooner or later reduce all their opinions into 
conformity with the moral and intellectual stan- 
dards which the new civilisation produces. Thus, 
long before the Reformation, the tendencies of 
the Reformation were manifest. The revival 
of Grecian learning, the developement of arlj 
the reaction against the schoolmen, had raised 
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society to an eleTation in which a more refined 
and less oppressiye creed was absolntely essential 
to its well-being, Luther and Calvin only re- 
presented the prevailing wants, and embodied 
them in a definite form. The pressure pf the 
general intellectual influences of the time deter- 
mines the predispositions which ultimately regu- 
late the details of belief ; and though all men do 
not yield to that pressure with the same facility, 
all large bodies are at last controlled. A change 
of speculative opinions does not imply an increase 
of the data upon which those opinions rest, but a 
change of the habits of thought and mind which 
they reflect Definite arguments arc the symp- 
toms and pretexts, but seldom the causes, of the 
change. Their chief merit is to accelerate the 
inevitable crisis. They derive their force and 
efficacy from theu^ conformity with the mental 
habits of those to whom they are addressed. 
Keasoning which in one age would make no im- 
pression whatever, in the next age is received 
with enthusiastic applause. It is one thing to 
understand its natuie, but quite another to ap- 
preciate its force. 

And this standard of belief, this tone and 
habit of thought, which is the supreme arbiter of 
the opinions of successive periods, is created, not 
by the influences arising out of any one depart- 
ment of intellect, but by the combination of all 
the intellectual and even social tendencies of the 
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age. Those who contribute most largely to itf 
formation are, I believe, the philosophers. Men 
like Bacon, Descartes, and Locke have probably 
done more than any others to set the cuirent 
of their age. They have formed a certain cast 
and tone of mind. They have introduced pe- 
culiar habits of thought, new modes of reasoning, 
new tendencies of enquiry. The impulse they 
have given to the higher literature, has been hy 
that literature communicated to the more popular 
writers ; and the impress of those master-minds 
is clearlv visible in the wntino-s of multitudes 
who are totally unac(|uaintcd with their works. 
But philosophical methods, gieat and unquestion- 
able as is their power, form but one of the many 
influences that contribute to the mental habits 
of society. Thus the discoveries of physical 
science, entrenching ujion the domain of the 
anomalous and the incomjirehensible, enlarging 
our conceptions of the range of law, and reveal- 
ing the connection of phenomena that had for- 
merly appeared altogether isolated, form a habit 
of mind which is earned far beyond the limits of 
physics. Thus the astronomical discovery, that 
our world is not the centre and axis of the 
material universe, but is an inconsiderable planet 
occupying to all appeal ance an altogether insig- 
nificant and subordinate position, and revolving 
with many others around a sun which is itself 
but an infinitesimal point in creation, in as far as 
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it is realised by the imagination, has a vast and 
palpable influence upon our theological concep- 
tions. Thus the commercial or municipal spirit 
exhibits certain habits of thought, certain modes 
of reasoning, certain repugnances and attractions, 
which make it invariably tend to one class of 
opinions. To encourage the occupations that 
produce this spirit, is to encourage the opinions 
that are most congenial to it. It is impossible 
to lay down a railway without creating an intel- 
lectual influence. It is probable that Watt and 
Stephenson will eventually modify the opinions 
of mankind almost as piofoundly as Luther or 
Voltau e. 

If these views be conect, they establish at once 
a broad distinction between the piovince of the 
theologian and that of the historian of opinions. 
The first confines his attention to the question 
of the truth or falsehood of particulai doctiines, 
which he ascertains by examining the arguments 
upon w'hich they rest, the second should en- 
^ deavoui to trace the causes of the rise and fall 
of those doctrines which are to be found in the 
general intellectual condition of the age. The 
first is restricted to a single department of men- 
tal phenomena, and to those logical connec- 
tions which determine the opinions of the severe 
reasoner; the second is obliged to take a wide 
survey of the intellectual influences of the period 
he 18 describing, and to trace that connection of 
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oongruity which has a much greater influence 
upon the sequeuce of opinions than logical argu- 
ments. 

Although in the present work we are con- 
cerned only with the last of these two points of 
view^ it will be necessary to consider briefly the 
possibility of their coexistence ; for this question 
involves one of the most important problems in 
history — the position iesei\ed for the individual 
will and the individual judgment in the great 
current of general causes. 

It was a saying of Locke, that we should not 
ask whether our will is tree, but whether WK arc 
free ; lor our conception of fieedom is the power 
of acting according to our will, or, in other words, 
the consciousness, when pursuing a certain course 
of action, that we might, if we had chosen, have 
pursued a diflcient one If, however, pushing 
our analysis still further, w^e ask what it is that 
determines our volition, I conceive that the 
highest principles of liberty we are capable of 
attaining are to be found in the two fads, that, 
our wull is a faculty distinct from oui desires, 
and that it is not a mere passive thing, the direc 
turn and intensity of which are necessarily deter- 
mined by the attraction and repulsion of pleasure 
and pain. are conscious that we are capable 
of pursumg a couise which is extremely distaste- 
ful, rather than another course which would be 
extiemely agreeable; that in doing bo we are 
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making a continual and painful effort ; that every 
relaxation of that effort produces the most lively 
pleasure; and that it 5s at least possible that the 
motive which induces us to pursue the path of 
self-abnegation, may be a sense of right altogether 
uninfluenced by prospects of future reward. We 
are also conscious that if our desires act power- 
fully upon our will, our will can in its turn act 
upon our desires. We can strengthen the natural 
powers of our will by steadily exerting it. We 
can diminish the intensity of our desires by 
habitually repressing them ; we can alter, by a 
process of mental discipline, the whole .symmetry 
of our passions, deliberately selecting one class 
for gratification and for developement, and crush- 
ing and subduing the others These considera- 
tions do not, of course, dispel the mystery which 
perhaps necessarily rests upon the subject of 
free-will They do not solve the questions, 
whether the will can ever act without a motive, 
or what are its relations to its motives, or whether 
the desires may not sometimes be too strong 
for its most developed powders ; but they form a 
theory of human liberty which I belie\e to be 
the highest we can attain. He who has realised, 
on the one hand, his power of acting according 
to his will, and, on the other hand, the power of 
his will to emancipate itself from the empire of 
pain and pleasure, and to modify and control the 
current of the emotions, has probably touched 
the limits of his freedom. 
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The struggle of the will for a right motive 
against the pressure of the desires, is one of the 
chief forms of virtue ; and the relative position of 
these two influence^, one of the chief measures 
of the moral standing of each individual. Some 
times, in the conflict between the will and a par- 
ticular desire, the former, either through its own 
natural strength, or through the natural weak- 
ness of its opponent, or through the process of 
mental discipline I have described, has obtained 
a supreme ascendency which is seldom or never 
Beriously disturbed. Sometimes, through causes 
that are innate, and peihaps more frequently 
through causes for which we are responsible, the 
two powers exhibit almost an equipoise, and each 
often succumbs to the other Between these two 
position? there are numerous gradations ; so that 
every cause that m any degiee intensifies the 
desires, gives them in some cases a triumph over 
the will. 

The application of tlu‘se jirinciples to those 
constantly-recurring figures which moral statis- 
tics present is not difficult. The statistician, for 
example, shows that a certain condition of tem- 
peiature increases the force of a passion — or, in 
other words, the temptation to a particular vice ; 
and he then proceeds to argue, that the whole 
history of that vice is strictly regulated by at- 
mospheric changes. The vice rises into promi- 
nence vviththe rising temperature ; it is sustained 
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during its continuance, it declines with its de- 
cline. Year after year, the same figures and the 
same variations are nearly reproduced. Investi- 
gations m the most dissimilar nations only 
strengthen the proof; and the evidence is so 
ample, that it enables ue, within ceitain Limits, 
even to predict the future. The rivers that rise 
and fall with the winter torrents or the summer 
diought; the insect life that is called into being 
by the genial spring and destroyed by the return- 
ing frost, the aspect of vegetation, which pur- 
sues its appointed changes through the recurring 
seasons' these do not reflect more fa^tlifully or 
obey more implicitly external influences, than do 
some great departments of the acts of man. 

This IS the fact which statistical tables prove, 
but what is the inference to be deduced from 
them ? Not, surely, that there is no such thing 
as free-will, but, what we should have regarded 
as antecedently probable, that the degree of 
energy with which it is exerted is in diffeient 
periods nearly the same. As long as the resis- 
tance is unaltered, the fluctuations of our desires 
determine the fluctuations of our actions. In 
this there is nothing extraordinary. It would 
be strange indeed if it weie otherwise — strange 
if, the average of virtue remaining the same, or 
nearly the same, an equal amount of solicitation 
did not at different pciiods produce the same, or 
neaily the same, amount of compliance. The 
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fact, therefore, that there is an order and se- 
quence in the history of vice, and that influences 
altogether independent of human control con- 
tribute largely to its course, in no degree destroys 
the freedom of will, and the conclusion of the 
historian is perfectly reconcilable with the prin- 
ciples of the moralist. From this spectacle of 
regularity, we simply infer that the changes in 
the moral condition of mankind are very slow ; 
that there are periods when, certain desires being 
strengthened by natural causes, the task of the 
will in opposing them is peculiarly arduous ; and 
that any attempt to write a history of vice with- 
out taking into consideration external influences, 
would be miserably deficient 

Again, if we turn to a different class of phe- 
nomena, nothing can be more certain to an at- 
tentive observer than that the great majority 
even of those who leason much about their 
opinions have arrived at their conclusions by a 
process quite distinct from reasoning. They 
may be perfectly unconscious of the fact, but the 
ascendency of old associations is upon them ; and, 
m the overwhelming majority of cases, men of 
the most various creeds conclude their investi- 
gations by simply acquiescing in the opinions 
they have been taught. They insensibly judge 
all questions by a mental standard derived from 
education ; they proportion their attention and 
byinpathy to the degiee in which the facts or 
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arguments presented to them support their lore^ 
gone conclusions ; and they thus speedily con- 
vince themselves that the arguments in behalf of 
their hereditary opinions are irresistibly cogent, 
and the arguments against them exceedingly 
absurd. Nor are those who have diverged from 
the opinions they ha've been taught necessarily 
more independent of illegitimate influences The 
luve of singiilantv, the ambition to be thought 
intellectually supeiior to others, the hia^ of taste, 
the attraction of vice, the influence of fnendship, 
the magnetism of genius, — these, and countless 
other influences into y Inch it is needless to enter, 
all determine conclusions. The number of per- 
sons who ha\e a rational basis for their belief is 
piobably infinitesimal , for illegitimate influences 
not only determine the convictions of those who 
do not examine, but usually give a dominating 
bias to the reasonings of tho&e who do. But it 
would be manifestly absuid to conclude from 
this, that reason has no part or function m the 
formation of opinions. No mind, it is tiue, was 
evei altogetlicr free from disStortmg influences; 
but in the struggle between the reason and 
the aflectioiis which leads to truth, as m the 
struggle between the will and the desires 
which leads to virtue, every effort is crowned 
with a measure of success, and innumerable 
gradations of progress are manifested. All 
that we can rightly infer is, that the procesa ot 
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rea^oinng is much more difficult than is commonly 
supposed; and that to those who would investi- 
gate the causes of existing opinions, the study of 
predispositions is much more iinportint than the 
study of arguments. 

The doctrine, that the opinions of a given 
period are mainly determined by the intellectual 
condition of society, and that every great change 
of opinion is the consequence of general causes, 
simply implies that there exists a stiong bias 
which acts upon all largo masses of m(‘n, and 
eventually tiiuinphs over every obstacle. The 
inequalities of civilisation, the distoiting influ- 
ences arising out of special ciicumstances, the 
force of conservatism, and the efforts of individual 
genius, produce innumerable diversities; but a 
careful examination sliows that these aie but the 
eddies of an advancing stieain, that the various 
systems are being all gradually modified iii a 
given direction, and that a certain class of ten- 
dencies appears with more and more ])roniinence 
in all departments of intellect Individuals 
may lesist tlie stream, and this power supplies 
a firm and legitimate standing«’j)oint to the 
theologian, but these efforts are too rare and 
feeble to have much influence upon the general 
course. 

To this last proposition there is, however, an 
important exception to be made in favour of men 
of genius, who are commonly at once represenU- 
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tive and creatne They embody and reflect the 
tendencies of their time, but they also frequently 
maten illy modify them, and their ideas become 
the subject or the basis of the succeeding de- 
velopemcnts. To trace in every great movement 
the pait which belongs to the individual and the 
part which belongs to general causes, without 
exaggerating either side, is one of the most 
delicate ta-^ks of the historian. 

What I have written will, I trust, be sufficient 
to show the distinction between the ^phe^e of the 
historian and the sphere of the theologian. It 
must, however, be acknowledged that they have 
some points of contact; for it is impossible to 
reveal the causes that called an opinion into being 
without throwing some light upon its intrinsic 
value. It must be acknowledged, also, that theie 
isatheoiy oi method of research which would 
amalgamate the two spheres, or, to speak more 
coiiectly, would entuely subordinate the theo- 
logian to the historian Those who have appie- 
ciated the extremely small influence of definite 
arguments m determining the opinions either of 
an individual or of a nation — who have perceived 
how invariably an increase of ciMhsatioa implies 
a modification of belief, and how completely the 
controversialiJsts of successive ages are the pup- 
pets and the unconscious exponents of the deep 
under-current of their time, will feel an intense 
distrust of their unassisted reason, and will natu- 
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rally look for some guide to direct their judg- 
ment. I think it must be admitted that the 
general and increasing tendency, in the present 
day, is to seek such a guide in the collective 
wisdom of mankind as it is displayed in the de- 
velopements of history. In other words, the way 
in which our leading thinkers, consciously or un- 
consciously, form their opinions, is by endeavour- 
ing to ascertain what are the laws that govern 
the successive modifications of belief; m what 
directions, towards what conceptions, the intellect 
of man advances with the advance of civilisation ; 
what are the leading chaiactenstics that in^rk 
the belief of civilised ages and nations as com- 
pared with barbarous ones, and of the most edu- 
cated as compared wuth the most illiteiate classes 
This mode of reasoning maj be said to resolve it- 
self into three problems. It is necessarj , in the 
first place, to ascertain what are the general intel- 
lectual tendencies of cmhsation. It is then 
necessary to ascertain how far those tendencies 
are connected, or, in other words, how far the 
existence of one depends upon and implies the 
existence of the others, and it is necessary, in the 
last place, to ascertain whether they have been 
accompanied by an increase or diminution of 
happiness, of virtue, and of humanity. 

My object in the present work has been, to 
trace the history of the spirit of Rationalism : by 
which I understand, not any class of definite 
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doctrines or criticisms, but rather a certain cast 
of thought, or bias of reasoning, which has during 
the last three centuries gained a marked ascen* 
dency in Europe. The nature of this bias will 
be exhibited in detail in the ensuing pages, when 
we examine its influence upon the various forms 
of moral and intellectual developement. At 
present it will be sufficient to say, that it leads 
men on all occasions to subordinate dogmatic 
theology to the dictates of reason and of con- 
science, and, as a necessary consequenci^, greatly 
to restrict its influence upon life. It predisposes 
men, in liistory, to attribute all kinds of phe- 
nomena to natural rather than miraculous causes; 
in theology, to esteem succeeding systems the 
expressions of the wants and aspirations of that 
religious sentiment which is planted in all men , 
and, in ethics, to regard as duties only those 
which conscience reveals to be such 

It is manifest that, in attempting to write the 
liistory of a mental tendency, some difficulties 
have to be encountered quite distinct from those 
which attend a simple relation of facts. No one 
can be truly said to understand any great system 
of belief, if he has not in some degree realised 
the point of view from which its arguments 
assume an appearance of plausibility and of co- 
gency, the habit of thought which makes its 
various doctrines appear probable, harmonious, 
and consistent. Yet, even in the great contro- 
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versies of the present dav — even in the disputes 
I:)etwpen the Catholic and the Protestant, it is 
evident that very few controversialists ever suc- 
ceed in arriving at this appreciation of the opin- 
ions they are combating. But the difficulty be- 
comes far greater when our research extends over 
forms of belief of which there are no In mg 
representatives, and when we have not merely to 
estimate the different measures of probability 
subsisting in different societies, but have also to 
indicate tlieir causes and their changes. To re- 
construct the modes of thought which pioduced 
superstitions that have long since vanished from 
among us ; to trace through the obscurity of tbc 
distant past that hidden bias of the imagination 
which — deeper than any strife of arguments, 
deeper than any change of cieed — determines in 
each succeeding age the realised belief ; to grasp 
the principle of analogy or congrmty according 
to which the conceptions of a given period were 
grouped and harmonised, and then to show how 
the discoveries of science, or the revolutions in 
phllosopliy, or the developemcnts of industrial 
or political life, introduced new centres of attrac- 
tion, and made the force of analogy act m new 
directions ; to follow out the process till the period 
when conclusions the reason had once naturally 
aud almost instinctively adopted seem incongru- 
ous and grotesque, and till the whole current of 
intellectual tendencies is changed: — this is the 
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task which devolves upon every one who, not 
content with relating the fluctuations of opinions, 
seeks to throw some light upon the laws that 
govern them. 

Probably, the greatest difficulty of such a pro- 
cess of investigation arises from the wide diffe- 
rence between professed and realised belief. 
When an opinion that is opposed to the age 
incapable of modification and is an obstacle to 
progress, it will at last be openly rej udiated ; 
and if it is identified with any existii'g interests, 
or associated with some eternal tiuth, its rejection 
w'lll be accomj)anied by paroxysms of painful 
agitation. Put much more frequently civilisation 
makes o] anions that are opposed to it simply ob- 
Bolete. They perish by indifference, not by con- 
troversy. They are relegated to the dim twilight 
land that surrounds every living faith ; the land, 
not of death, but of the shadow of death, the 
land of the unrealised and the inoperati\e. 
Sometimes, too, we find the phraseology, the 
ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect 
of some phase of belief that has long since 
perished, connected with a system that has been 
created by the wants and is thrilling with the life 
of modern civilisation. They resemble those 
images of departed ancestois, which, it is said, 
the ancient Ethiojnans weie accustomed to paint 
upon their bodies, as if to ])ieserve the pleasing 
illusion that those could not be really dead whose 
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linoaments were still visible among tliem, and 
were still associated with life. In order to appre- 
ciate the change, we must translate these opin- 
ions into action, must examine what would be 
their effects if fully realised, and ascertain how 
far those effects are actually produced. It is 
necessary, therefore, not merely to examine suc- 
cessive creeds, but also to study the types of 
character of successive ages. 

It only lernains for me, before drawing this 
introduction to a close, to descnbe the method I 
have employed in tracing the influence of the 
rationahstic spirit upon opinions. In the first 
place, I have examined the history and the 
causes of that decline of the sense of the mi- 
raculous, which IS so manifest a fruit of civilisa- 
tion. But it soon becomes evident that this 
movement cannot be considered by itself; for 
the predisposition m favour of miracles grows 
out of, and can only be adequately explained by. 
certain conceptions of the nature of the Supreme 
Being, and of the habitual government of the 
universe, which invariably accompany the earlier, 
or, as it may be termed, the anthropomorphic 
stage of intellectual developement. Of the 
nature of this stage we have some important 
evidence in the history of art, which is then 
probably the most accurate expression of religious 
realisations, while the history of the encroach- 
ments of physical science, upon our first notions 
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of the system of the world, goes far to explain 
its decay. Together with the intellectual move- 
ment, we have to consider a moral movement 
|;hat has accompanied it, which has had the effect 
of diminishing the influence of fear as the nlotive 
of duty, of destroying the overwhelming import- 
ance of dogmatic teaching, and of establishing 
the supremacy of conscience- This progress in- 
volves many important consequences, but the 
most remarkable of all is tlie decay of persecu- 
tion, which, I have endeavoured to show, is in- 
dissolubly connected with a pi ofouiid change in 
theological realisations. I have, m the last place, 
sought to gather fresh evidence of the operations 
of the rationalistic spirit in the o:reat fields of 
politics and of industry In the first, I have 
shown how the movement of secularisation has 
passed through eveiy depaitment of political 
life, how* the progress of democracy has influenced 
and been influenced by theological tendencies, 
and how political pui suits contribute to the for- 
mation oi habits of thought, which affect the 
whole circle of our judgments Jn the second, 
I have traced tlie nse of the industual spirit in 
Europe; its collisions waththe Church; the pro- 
found moral and intellectual changes it effected, 
and the tendency of the great science of political 
economy, which is its expression 

I am deeply conscious that the piesent work 
can furnish best but a meagre sketch of these 
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subjects, and that to treat them as they deserve 
would require an amount both of learning and 
of ability to \\hich I can make no pretension. 
I shall be content if I have succeeded in defect- 
lun* feome foisotteu link in the great chain of 
causes, or in casting a ray of light on some of 
the obscurer pages of the history of opinions. 
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CHAPTEP. L 

ON THE VECLINING SENSE OF THE MIEACULOVS 


MAGIC AND WIICTICKAFT. 

There is ceiLamlyno chaiigo in the hjsfory of the 
last 300 year^ inoie striking, or sngi^fr^stiv’c of mote 
cuiious enqiniieq, than that which IkI'. taken place 
m the eshmnfe of the miraculous At pioscn^ ncai ly 
all educated men leccive an account of a miracle 
taking place in their own day, with an uhsolute and 
even densive inciedulity whicli divjtcnscs with all 
e.\amiriation of the evidence Altliough they may be 
entirely unable to give a satisfacLoiy explanation of 
some phenonieiia that have taken place, they never 
on that account dieam of asciibiiig them to super- 
natural agency, such an hypothesis being, as they 
believe, altogether beyond the lange of reasonable 
discussion Yet, a few centuiies ago, there was no 
solution to which the mind of man turned more 
readily in every perplexity A miraculous account 
was then universally accepted as perfectly ci edible, 
probable, and oidmary Tkere was scarcely a village 
or a cliurcb that bad not, at some time, been the 
scene of supernatural interposition The powers of 

B 
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li^ht and the powers of darkness were regarded as 
visibly struggling for tbe mastery Saintly miracles, 
supernatural cures, startling judgments, visions, 
propliecies, and prodigies of every order, attested the 
activity of tlie one , while witchcraft and magic, with 
all their attendant horrors, were the visible manifes- 
tations of the other, 

I propose in the present chapter to examine that 
vast department of nniacles, winch is coinpiised under 
the several names ol witchcraft, magic, and sorcery 
It is a subject which has, 1 think, scaic^ly obtained 
the position it deserves in the history of opinions, 
having been too generally treated in the spirit of the 
antiquarian, as if it belonged entirely to the past, and 
could have no voice or bearing upon the controversies 
of the present Yet, for more than fifteen hundred 
years, it was umvci sally believed that the Bible es- 
tablished, in the cleaiest manner, tlie roahty of the 
crime, and that an amount of evidence, so vaned and 
so ample as to pieclude the very possibihty of doubt, 
attested its continuance and its prevalence. The 
clergy denounced it with all the emphasis of authority 
The legislators of almost every land enacted laws for 
its punishment Acute judges, whose lives were 
spent in siftmg evidence, investigated the question 
on countless occasions, and condemned the accused 
Tens of thousands of victims perished by the most 
agonismg and protracted torments, without exciting 
tlie faintest compassion , and, as they were for the 
most part extremely ignorant and extremely poor, 
sectarianism and avarice had but little influence on 
the subject * Nations that were completely separated 

* The general truth of this be questioned, though there are, 
statement can scarcely, I think, undoubtedly, a few remarkable 
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by position, by interests, and by character, on this 
one question were united. In almost every province 
of Geimany, but especially m those where clerical 
influence predominated, the persecution raged with a 
fearful intensity. Seven thousand victims are said 
to have been burned at Treves, six hundred by a 
single bishop m Bamberg, and nine hundred m a 
single year in the bishopric of Wnrtzburg ^ In 
France, decrees were passed on the subject by the 
Parliaments of Pans, Toulouse, Bordeaux, Bheims, 


Rouen, Dijon, and Renue? 

exceptions Tliup, the Tempi irs 
were iiocuscd ot toict ry, when 
Philip tho Rtautiliil wished to 
confiscate then pioperty, and 
the htretictil opinioiib of the 
Vandois may l>oS!5ibly hi\e hacl 
somethuig to say to the tiidls 
at Arras, in 1459 , and, indeed, 
the name Vaudene ^ la at one 
time given to sorLor^ There 
were, nioi cover, a tew c.isea of 
obnoxious polituians and noble- 
men being dt stroked on the ac- 
cusation , and (.Uinny: the Coin- 
monwoaUh there \^tio on© or 
two professional Ii-findeis 
m Pnglund W'o ha*e also to 
Lake into account some cases ot 
Consent t>cand d--, such as those 
ol G- cl ufiridi, Grand 101 , and La 
Cftdieie, but, vhen all these 
deductions ha\e boon mule, the 
prospi iitions lor witcficraft will 
represent tlia action of undi- 
luted superstition nioie faith- 
fully than probably any otJieis 
that could he named The ovei- 
whidining inajoiity of witches 
were extremel} poor — they were 
condemned by the highest and 
purest tribunals (ecclesiastical 
an<l lay) of the time , in a as 


and they were all followed 

heretics wore then burnt with- 
out difficulty t fT t/ieir opinions, 
there was little t-'inplation to 
accuse them ot witchcraft, and 
besides ull paities ,<"ned cor- 
dially in the persecution Gril- 
landus, an Italian inquisitor ot 
the fifteenth centui v, says — 
‘ Ifeti bortilegi, magici, necro- 
mantici, ©t similes sunt caetons 
CJiristj f] dell bus pauponores, 
sordidioies, viliores, et con- 
templiLahoics, m hoc mundo 
Deo pcrmittinte calamitosam 
VI tarn com muni ter j-eratpint, 
Deum verura infelu i luorte 
perdu nt et eeterm ninis incen- 
diO cruciantur ’ (De 
cap ill ) W© shall sec her© 
after that witchcr.ilt md heresy 
represent the woiking of the 
snirie spirit on dithieut classes, 
and therefoi e usual Ij accom- 
panicd each other 

* See the oiigmal letter 
pubhslifd at Bamberg in 1657t 
quoted in Uaiinaert, I^roch <Ies 
SoTcierts, p 145 , see, too, 
Wright’s oorn r?/, vol i p, 
186, Michelet, La /Sr/rtn/r, 

p 10 
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by a hajTest of blood At Toulouse, the seat of the 
luqmsitiou, four hundred persons perished for sorcery 
at a single execution, and fifty at Douay in a single 
year Romj, a judge of Nancy, boasted that he had 
put to death eight hundred witches in sixteen years. 
The executions that took place at Pans in a few 
months, were, in the emphatic words of an old writer, 


‘almost infinite’ ^ The 

' Oa Prpijch Witchcraft, see 
Thior& XraiU des Super '>,t it io7)s, 
tom 1 pp 134-13G, Maddens 
}hi.tor^ of Pha7itai>viata, toI i 
pp 30G-310 , G-annet, /iwtoirL 
de la Magic cn France (jpa^sim'), 
tnt CRpec iaWj tLe Remonstrance 
of the Pdrluiment of Rouen, in 
16 70 , again bt the pardon of 
witches, p 337 Rodin's Dc- 
mojiomame det, Sorcter^ The 
pe?•^ecutJo^ raged with extreme 
violence all through the floiith 
of Frince It was a brilliant 
suggoFli'm of Do I^iDcre, tha^ 
tho witchcraft ahoiii Dordeaux 
might be connected with Do 
uumlMi of orchirds — the De\i] 
being Will known to iicve an 
espec al power over apph^s 
(See the passage quoted in 
Gann^t, p 17G ) We have a 
fearful illustration of the ten i- 
ciDy of the liohef in the fact 
that the superstition still con- 
tinues, and tliat blood has in 
longequence been shed during 
the jT-sent century in the pro- 
vinces that ijurdor on the Pyre- 
nees, In I 8 O 7 , a beggar was 
seized, toi lured, and burned 
alive tor eorcer^? by the iiihabi- 
lants of M<i)enne In I 80 O, 
the Civil Tribunal of Tarbeg 
tiled a man and woman named 
Soubervie, ior having caused 
the death of a woman named 


fugitiTes who escaped to 

Bedourek They believed that 
fiho wag a witch, and declared 
that the priest hail told them 
that she was the cause of an 
illness under which the uoTTvan 
Souborne was suffering They 
aeconlingb drew Bedouret into 
a private room held her down 
upon sume burning straw, and 
placed a red-hot iron acroee her 
mouth The unhappy woman 
soon died in extrtroe agony 
The Souborvios confessed and 
indeed exulted in then act 
At their tnuls the\ obtained 
the highest pessiblo charactei«» 
It wa*) shonn that tliey had 
been actuated solely by super- 
stition, and It was urged that 
they only followed the highest 
ecclesiastical precedents The 
]ury recommended them to 
mercy, and they were only 
sentenced to pay twenty -five 
francs a year to the husband 
of the victim, and to be im^ 
prisoned for four months (Cor- 
ditr, lAgendes des Hautee Pyr^- 
'iiee 9 Lourd es 1 86 5, pp TO- 
SS ) In the Fituel Au^citaxn, 
now used in the diocese of 
Tarbes, it is said — ^ On doit 
reconnaitre que non-seulemeDt 
il peut y avoir mais qu’il y a 
mime quelquefois des personnes 
qui Bontvlritablementpossldee* 
des espnts malms * (Tb p 90 ) 
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Bpaiii -were there seized and burned hy the Inquisi- 
tion In that country the persecution spread to the 
smallest towns, and the belief was so deeply rooted 
m tho popular mind, that a sorcerer was burnt 
Jatc as 1780 Torquemada devoted hiraself to tlie 
extirpation of witchcraft as zealously as to the e^ctir- 
pation of heresy, and he wroie a book upon the 
enormity of the enme * In Flanders the persecution 
of witches inged through tlie whole of the sixteenth 
and the greater part of tlie seventeenth centuries, and 
every variety oi toiture \ as emploved in detecting 
the criminals 2 In Italy a thonisand persons weie 
executed in a single year in the province of Como , 
and in other parts of the country, the seventy of the 
inquisitors at last created an absolute lebellion* 
The same scenes were enacted in the wild valleys of 
Switzerland and of Savoy In Geneva, whioh was 
then luled by a bishop, five hundred alleged witclies 
were executed in three months , forty- eight were 


‘ Llorente, Hx'-iorif of the 
luqmsition (English Transla- 
tion), pp 129-142 Amongst 
other cases, more thin 
woinen "were burnt at Cal ha 
horra, in 1507 A Spanish 
monk, named C.vstAnnga, seems 
to hfive lentnred to question 
the justice of the executions as 
early as 1529 (p 131) See 
aho Gannct, p 17C, Madden, 
vol 1 pp 311-315 Toledo 
was supposed to be the head- 
quarters of the magicians — 
pro!) ibl V because, in the twelfth 
and thiiteenth centuries mathe- 
matics, which ’Were constantly 
confounded with magic, flou- 
rished there more than in any 
other part in Europe Naud6, 


Afologiepour les Grand sHo7nme8 
^npQonnez de Magie (Pane, 
1625^ pp 81, 82, See also 
Euckle’s History of Civilisation^ 
vol 1 p 334, 710 and Simancas, 
iJe Catkohcis Institutionihus, 
pp 463-468 

* See a cunoii's cnllectiou of 
documents on the subject by 
Cannaert, Traces des Sorexeres 
€71 Belqique (Gand, 1847) 

® Spina, (1 522), 

np xn , Thiers, vol i p 138, 
Madden, vol i 305 Peter the 
Martyr, whom Titmn has im- 
mortalised, seems to have boon 
one of the mo&t strenuous ot 
the p?rsef*utorR Spina, Ayol 
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burnt at Constaiice or Ravensburg, and eighty in the 
little town ofValerv, m Savoy* In 1670, seventy 
persons were condemned m Sweden,^ and a large 
proportion of them were burnt And these are only 
a lew of the more salient events m that long senes 
of persecutions which extended over almost every 
country, and continued for centuries with unabat/id 
fury The Church of Romo proclaimed in every way 
that w^as in her power the reality and the continued 
existence of the crime She strained ery nerve to 
stimulate the persecution She taught by all hei' 
organs that to spare a witch was a direct insult to 
the Almighty, and to her ceaseless exertions is to be 
attributed by far the greater proportion of the blood 
that was shed In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued 
a bull, which gave a fearful impetus to the persecu- 
tion, and he it was who commissioned the Inquisitor 
Sprenger, whose book wa-^ long the recognised manual 
on the subject, and vho is said to have condemned 
hundreds to death every year Similar bulls were 
issued by Julius II in lu04, and by Adrian VI in 
T523 A long senes of Provincial Councils asserted 
tbe existence of sorcery, and anathematised tliosc* 


* Madden, vol i pp 303,301 
Michelet, La Soicicre, p 200 
Sprenger a&ciibfs Tells bhot 
to the asm'vtance of tho de\il 
Mall. Mai (Pars ii c xvi ) 
Savoy has Hlvm\s been espe- 
cially feiibject to those epi- 
demics of madness winch were 
once ascribed to witches, and 
Boguet noticed that the puu- 
cipal ^vizards he had burnt 
were trom that country An 
extremely curious account of a 
recent epidrinic of this hind in 


a liUlo village called Morzines 
will be found in the Rdaiioyi 
bur line i^pidenm d'Hystiro- 
Demunopathic (n 18G1, par le 
Thicteur A Conbtans (Pans, 
l8GJj Two French wuters, 
Allan Kardoc and MirviJIe, 
ii ive maintained this epidemic 
to be supernatural 

^ Compare PLinccy, Did, 
I'iife'niali article Bloknla . 
Hutchinson on Wiichcrajt^ 

65 , Madden, vol i p 354 
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who resorted to it. ‘ The iimvei'sal practice of the 
Church was to place rnngic and sorcery among tbe 
reserved cases, and at Prunes, to declare magicians 
and sorcerers excommunicated,’ * and a form of exoi- 
cism was solemnly inserted m the iitual Almost all 
the great iiorks that were written in favour of the 
executions were wiitten by ecclesiastics Almost all 
the lay woiks on the same siOe wei-c dedicated to and 
sanctioned hy ecclesiastical dignitaries Ecclesias- 
tical tribunals condemned thousands to death, and 
countless bishojis exerted all tbeu* infloc-i ce to mti! 
tiply the victims In a woid, for nianr centuries it 
Was universally believed, that the continued existence 
of witclici aft formed an integi al part of the teaching 
of the Chuich, and that the persecution that raged 
through Euiope 'was suppoiled by the whole stress 
of her infill hbility ^ 

Such was tlio attitude of the Church of Rome with 


’ TIuers, St(p(rst vul i 
p I4i 

2 Ryr ample of tlio 

teaching of Catholicism on the 
Buhiect, see Madden’s History 
of Fhani vol i pp 234-218, 
X)es Moussoaiix, Pratiques dr^ 
Demons (Pans, 18 j 4), p 174- 
177 , Tliiers’ Snper^t tom i 
pp 138-163 The two last- 
mentioned writers wore ardent 
Catholicb Thiers, vho wrote 
in 1678 (I have used the Pans 
edition of 1741), was a very 
learned and moderate theo- 
logian, and wrote under the 
approbation of ‘the doctors in 
the faculty of Pans ’ he says 
— ‘ On ne B 9 auroit nier quhl y 
ait dea magiciens ou dot sorciera 
(car ces deujs mots se prensent 
ordiuairement dans la mime 


BisruificiiLioii) bans coiKTedire 
viBibkment les saintes letties, 
la, tradition eacree et profane, 
leb lois canoniqueb et civilcb et 
I’exp^iience dc tous les sieeles, 
et pans rejetcr aiec impudence 
I autonte irrefiagablo et inlail 
lible de TEglise qiu lance si 
frouront les foudios de fexcom' 
munication contr eux dans ses 
Pronob * (p 132) So also 
Gannet — * Tous les conciles, 
toub les synodeb, qui so tmrent 
daus^les seize premiers siecles 
de fEghse s’dJ event coutre Jes 
Borciers , tous les icnvains ec- 
cl 6biabti ques les con damn ent 
avec plus ou moms de 
(p 26) The bull ol Innocent 
VIIL is prefixed to the Malleus 
Mal^ficaruTti. 
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reference to this subject, but on this ground the 
Befonuei s had no conflict with their opponents The 
credulity which Luther manifested on all matters 
connected with diabolical intervention, was amazing, 
even for his age , and, when speaking of witchcraft, 
his language was emphatic and unhesitating ‘T 
would have no compassion on these witches,^ he ex- 
claimed, ‘ I would bum thena all ’ ' ^ In England the 
estabh&hment of the Reformation was the signal for 
an immediate outboist of the superstition , and there, 
as elsewhere, its dechne was represented by the clergy 
as the direct consequence and the exact measure of 
the progress of lehgious scepticism. In Scotland, 
where the Reformed miTii->teis exercised greater in- 
fluence than in any ocher country, and where the 
witch trials fell almost entirely into tboir hands, the 
persecution was proportionalely atrocious Probably 
the ablest defender of thebehef was Glanvil, acleigy. 
man of the English Establishment, and one of Ibo 
most influential was Baxter, the greatest of the Puri- 
tans It spread, with Paritaiiisni, into the New World , 
and the executions in Massachusetts foini one of tbo 
darkest pages in the history of America The greatest 
rehgious leader of the last century* was among the 
latest of its supporters 

If we ask why it is that the world has rejected 
what was once so universally and so intensely be- 
lieved, why a narrative of aii old woman who had 
been seen nding on a broomstick, or who was pioved 
to have transformed herself into a wolf, and to have 

* Colloquia de fdscinatiom- 126, 127. Calvin, also, when 
bus. For the notions of Me- remodelbng the laws of Geneva 
lancthori on these subjects, see left those ou witchcraft intacu 
Baxter’s JVorld of Spirits ^ pp * Wesley, 
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fleroured the flocks of her neighbours, is deemed so 
entirely incredible, most persons would probably be 
unable to give a very definite answer to the question. 
It 18 not because we have examined the evidence and 
found it uisufficient, for the disbelief always pre- 
cedes, when it does not prevent, examination Tt is 
rather because the idea of absurdity is so strongly 
attached to such narratives, that it is diflBcult even 
to consider them with gravity Tot at one time no 
such improbabihly was felt, and hundreds of persons 
have boon buint simply on the two grounds I have 
mentioned. 

When so complete a change takes place in public 
opinion, it may be a^^ciibed to one or other of two 
causes It may be the result of a controversy which 
has conclusively settled the question, establishing to 
the satisfaction of all parties a clear preponderance 
of argument or fact in favour of one opinion, and 
making that opinion a truism which is accepted by 
all enlighten eel men, even though they have not 
themselves examined the evidence on which it rests 
Thus, if any one in a company of ordinarily educated 
persons were to deny the motion of the eartli, or the 
circulation of the blood, liis statement would be 
received with derision, though it is probable that 
some of his audience would be unable to demonstrate 
tbe first truth, and that very few of them could give 
sufficient reasons for the second They may not 
themselves be able to defend their position , but they 
are aware tliat, at certain known periods of history, 
controversies on tUose subjects took place, and that 
known writers then brought forward some definite 
arguments or experiments, which were ultimately 
accepted by the whole learned world as rigid and 
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conclusive domonstiations. It is possible, also, for 
as complete a change to be effected bj wliat is called 
the spirit of the age The general intellectual ten- 
dencies pervading the literature of a century pro- 
foundly modify the character of the public mind. 
They form a new tone and habit of thought, They 
alter the measuie of piobability They create new 
attractions and new antipathies, and they eventually 
cause as absolute a lejcction of certain old opinions 
as could be pioduced by the most cogent and 
definite arguments 

That the divshehef in witchcraft is to be attributed 
to this second class of influences , that it is the 
result, not of any senes of definite arguments, or of 
new discoveries, but of a gradual, insensible, yet 
profound modification of the habits of thought pre- 
vailing m Europe , that it is, thus, a diiect conse- 
quence of the progress of civilisation, and of its 
influence upon opinions , must bo evident to any one 
who impaitially investigates tlio question If we 
ask what new arguments were discovered during the 
decadence of the belief, we must admit that they 
were quite inadequate to account for the change 
All that we can say of tJjo unsatisfactory nature of 
confessions undei torture, of the instances of impos- 
ture that were occasionally discovered, of the ma*. 
hcious motives that may have actuated some of the 
accusers, might have been said during the darkest 
periods of the middle ages The multiplication of 
books and the mcrease of knowledge can have added 
nothing to these obvious arguments. Those who 
Uved when the evidences of witchcraft existed in 
profusion, and attracted the attention of all classes, 
and of all grades of intellect, must surely have been 
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as competent judges as ourselves, if tlie question -was 
merely a question of evidence. The gradual cessa- 
tion of the accusations was the consequence, and not 
the cause, of the scepticism. The progress of medi- 
cal knowledge may have had considerable influence 
on the private opinions of some writers on the sub- 
ject but it was never influential upon the public 
tnind, or made the battle giouiid of the controversy. 
Indeeil, the ])h]losophy of madness is mainly due to 
Pine], \vho wiole long after the superstition had 
vanished , and cveu if witchciaft had been tieated as 
a disease, tins would nob have destioyed the belief 
tliai it was Satanic, m an age when all thf3 more 
siaitling* diseases weie deemed siipei natural, cud 
when theologians maintained that Satan fiequcntly 
acted by the employment of natural laws One diB- 
coveiy, it is true, ^vas made duimg the discussion, 
wdiich attracted gi'eat attention, and was much in- 
sisted on by the opponents of tlie laws gainst 
sorcery It was, that the woiJ iraiislated ‘witch’ 
m the Leviiical condemnation may bo tian&lated 
‘j^oisonci ** Tins disco\ciy ni itself is, ho’wevci, 
obviously lUbuflicLGut to account foi the change It 
does not aflect the enormous mass of etudcnce of the 
workings of witchcrait, iihicli nas once supposed to 
Lave placed tlie belief above the possibihty' of doubt 
It does not affect such passages as the histoiy of the 
witch of Endor, or of the demoniacs in the New 
Testament, to which the believers m witchciait 
triumphantly appealed. Assuming the existence of 
witches — assuming that there weie really certain 

* This was first, I believe, other Bide of the que&tion was 
asRerted bv Wier In England biipported on the ContineDt by 
It v/Hb much m.imtainnd during Dodin and in England by 
the leigu ot Cliarloe IL The (rlaoMl, More, Casaubon. dec 
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persons who were constantly engaged m inflicting, 
by diabolical agency, every form of evil on their 
neighbours, and whose machinations destroyed count- 
less lives — theie can he no douht that these peisons 
should bo punished with death, altogether u’respec- 
tively of any distinct command. The truth is, that 
the existence of witchcraft was disbelieved before 
the Rcriptuial evidenco of it was questioned. A dis- 
belief in ghosts and witches was one of the most 
prominent charactenstjcs of scepticism in the seven- 
teenth century At hist it was nearly confined to 
men who were avowedly freethinkers, but gradually 
it spread over a wider circle, and included almost all 
the educated, with the exception of a large propor- 
tion of the clergy This progiess, however, was not 
effected by any active propagandism It is not 
identified with any gieat book or with any famous 
wiiter. It was not the triumph of one series of 
arguments over another On the contiary, no facts 
are more cleai ly established m the htei ature of 
witchcraft than that tlie movement was mainly 
Dilent, unargumentative, and insensible , that men 
came gradually to disbeheve m witchcraft, because 
they came gradually to look upon it as absurd , and 
that this now tone of thought appeared, first of all, 
in those who weie least subject to theologual in- 
fluences, and soon spread through the educated laity, 
and last of all took possession of the clergy. 

It may be stated, I heheve, as an inianahle truth, 
that, whenever a rehgion which rests in a great mea- 
sure on a system of terrorism, and which paints iri 
dark and forcible colours the misery of men and the 
power of evil spirits, is intensely realised, it w ill en- 
gender the belief in witchcraft or magic. The panic 
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wliicL its teachings will create, will overbalaiice the 
hicultics of multitudes The awful imagGs of evil 
spirits of supeihuman power, and of untiring malig- 
nity, will continually haunt the imagination They will 
blend witli the illusions of age or sorrow or sickne&s, 
and will appi^ar with an especial vividness in the 
more alarming and unexplained phenomena of nature. 
Tins consideration will account lor the origin of the 
conception of magic in tho'^e ages when belief is 
almost exclusuely the work of the imagination At 
a much later peiiod, the same vivid lealisaUou of 
diabolical pieseiice will operate power Mlly on ib‘ 
conclusions of the reason We have no a passed bo 
completely out of the modes of tliought w hich pre- 
dominated in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and we aie so firmly convinced of the unreality of 
witchciaft, that it is only by a strong effort of the 
imagination that we can realise the position of the 
defenders of the belief Yet it is, I think, difficult 
to examine the subject with impartiahty, without 
cominer to the conclusion that the histoncal evidence 
establishing the reah^y of witchcraft is so vast and 
so varied, that nothing but ou. ovei whelming sense 
of its antecedent improbability and our modern ex- 
[)erienco of the manner in which it has faded away 
under the influence of civilisation can justify us in 
despising it. The defenders of the behef, who were 
often men of great and distinguished talent, main- 
tained that there was no fact in all history more fully 
attested, and that to reject it would be to strike at 
the root of all hisioncal evidence of the miraculous 
The behef implied the continual occurrence of acts of 
the most extraordinary and impressive character, and 
of such a nature as to fall strictly within human cog- 
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nisance The subject, as we have seen, was examined 
in tens of thousands of cases, m almost every country 
in Europe, by tribunals which included the acutest 
lawyers and ecclesiastics of tlie age, on the scene and 
at the time when the alleged acts bad taken place, 
and with the assistance of luuumerable sworn wit- 
nesses The judges had no motive whatever to de- 
sire the condemnation of the accused , and, as con- 
viction would be followed by a fearful death, they 
had the strongest nu'itives to (‘xercise their power 
with caution and dehberation The whole force of 
public opinion was direc ted constantly and earnestly 
to the question for many centuries ; and, although 
there was some controveisy cf)nceniing the details of 
witchcraft, the fact of its existence wafe long consi- 
dered undoubted The evidence is essentially cumu- 
lative Some cases may be explained by monomania, 
others by impostiiie, others hy chauce coincidences, 
and others by optical delusions , but, when we con- 
sider the multitudes of strango stntemoiits that were 
sworn and registered in legal documents, it is very 
diflS.cult to frame a general lationalistic explanation 
which will not involve an extreme improbability In 
our own day, it may be said with confidence, that it 
would be altogether impossible for sucli an amount 
of evidence to accumulate round a conception whicli 
had no substantial basis m fact The aires in which 
witchcraft flourished were, it is time, giossly credu- 
lous , and to this fact we attnbute the belief, yet we 
do not reject their testimony on aU matters of secular 
history. If we consideied witcLciaft probable, a 
hundredth part of the evidence we possess would 
have placed it beyond the region of doubt If it 
were a natural but a very improbable faot, our reluct- 
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to believe it would have been completely stifled 
by the multiplicity of the proofs 

Now, it IS evident that tho degree of impi obahility 
we attach to histones of witches, will depend, in a 
frreat measure, upon our doctrine concerning e’^ 
spirits, and upon tlie degree in which that doctrine is 
realised. It men believe that- invisible beings, of 
superhuman powrr, restless activity, and intense 
inahgmty, aie pci’petually haunting the woild, and 
directing all their oncigics to the temptation and the 
persecution ot mankind , if they behove thrit, ui past 
ages, these spirits have actually governcu the I 
functions of men, worked miiacles, ai.il lOTotold fh- 
ture events,— if all this is believed, not vxlL tJie dull 
and languid assent of custom, Imt with mi intensely 
realised, Jivimr, and opeiative assurance, if it pie- 
sents to the mind and imagination a vivid 

truth, exercising that influence over the reason, and 
occnp\ mg that prominence in the thoughts uf men, 
winch Its importance w^onld demand, the anttcedent 
improbability of witchcraft wmiild appear far less 
than if tins doctiiiie was rejected or was uin'eahsed 
When, therefore, w’e find a growing disposihon to re- 
ject every history which involves diabolical interven- 
tion as intimsically absurd, independently of any 
exammatiou of tho evidence on which it rests, wo 
may infer from this fact the declining realisation of 
the doctrine of evil spirits 

These two considerations will serve, I think, to 
explain the history of witchcraft, and also to show 
its great significance and impoitance as an index of 
the course of civilisation. To follow out the subject 
into details would require a far greater space than I 
can assign to it, hut T hope to be able to show, sufli- 
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ciently, what have been the leading phases through 
which the belief has passed. 

Ill the ruder forms of savage life, we find the belief 
in vntchciaft universal,^ and accompanied, in most 
instances, by features of peculiar atrocity. The rea- 
son of this IS obvious. Terror is everywhere the be- 
ginning of religion The phenomena winch impress 
themselves most toicibly on the mind of the savage 
are not those which enter manifestly into the se- 
quence of natural laws aud winch are pioductive of 
most beneficial effects, but those which aie disastrous 
and apparently abnormal Gratitude is less vivid than 
fear, and the smallest apparent infraction of a natural 
law produces a deeper impression than the most sub- 
hme of its ordinary operations AVhen, tlierefore, the 
more startling and temble aspects of natiiie are pie- 
Bented to his mind, when the more deadly forms of 
disease or natuial convulsion desolate his land, the 
savage derives from these things an intensely realised 
perception of diabolical presence. In the darkness of 
the night 5 amid the yawning chasms and tlie wild 
echoes of the mountain gorge , under tlie blaze of 
the comet, or the solemn gloom of the echpse , when 
famine has blasted the land , when the earthquake 
and the pestilence have slaughtered their thousands , 
in every form of disease which refracts and distorts 
the reason . in all that is strange, portentous, and 
deadly, he feels and cowei*s before the supernatural 
Completely exposed to all the influences of nature, 
and completely ignorant of the chain of sequence 
that unites its various parts, he lives in contmual 
dread of what he deems the direct and isolated acts 

^ On the universality of the of History, b viii c 2 , Maury, 
belief, see Herder, Vhilosofhy Histovre de la Maqie pasnm 
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of evil spirits. Feeling them continually near him, 
lie will naturally endeavour to enter into communion 
with them He will strive to propitiate them with 
gifts If some great calamity has fallen upon him, 
or if some vengeful passion has mastered his leason, 
he will attempt to invest himself with their authority, 
and his excited imagination will soon persuade him 
that he ha>s succeeded in his dosiiv If his abilities 
and his ambition place him above the common level, 
he will find in this belief tlie most ready path to 
power By profe«!ring to hold communion wnih and 
to control Rupomatuial beings, he can excici^o an 
almost boundless influence er tlioso tibont Liin , and, 
among men who aie intensely piodisposed to bobeve 
in the snpeTTiatnral, a very litile dexterity or ac- 
quaintance with natural Liws will support his preten- 
sions By converting the teiioi vhid] <-oiue great 
calamity has produced into angei against an alleged 
sorceier, he earn at the same time take a signal ven- 
geance upon tho^e who have offended him, and in- 
ci’ease the sense of liis own importance Those wliose 
habits, or appearance, or knowledge, sej^arate tlieiu 
from the mnliitude, will be naturally suspected of 
communicating with evil B})ints , and this suspicion 
will soon become a certainty, if any mental disease 
should aggravate their pocuhai ities In this manner 
the influences of ignorance, imagination, and impos- 
ture will blend and co-operate in creating a belief in 
witchciaft, and in exciting a hatred against those 
who are suspected of its practice, commensurate wuth 
the terror they inspire 

Tji a more advanced stage of civilisation, the fear 
of witches will naturally fade, as the habits of arti- 
ficial life remove men from those influences which act 
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upon the imagination, and as increasing knowledge 
explains some of the more alarming phenomena of 
nature. The belief, however, that it la possible, by 
supernatural agency, to inflict evil upon mankind, 
was general in ancient Greece and Rome , and St. 
Augustine assures us that all the sects of pluiosophers 
admitted it, with the exception of the Epicureans, 
who denied the existence of evil spirits The Decem- 
virs passed a law condemning magicians to death. 
A similar law was early enacted m Greece , and, in 
the days of Demosthenes, a sorceress named Lamia 
was actually executed ’ The philosophy of Plato, by 
gieatly aggiandising the sphcie of the spiritual, did 
much to foster the belief, and vo find that when- 
ever, either before or after ihe Chiistian era, that 
philosophy has b(‘eti in tlie ascendant, it has been 
accompanied by a tendency to magic Besides this, 
the ancient civilisations wi re ne\cr directed earnestly 
to the investigation of natural phenomena , and the 
progress riitade m this lespect was, m consequence, 
very small On the Avholc, howevei, the persecution 
seems to have beoTi, m tiioso countries, almost en- 
tirely fi’ce from religious fanaticism The magician 
was punished because he injuied man, and not be- 
cause he offended God 

In one respect, during fclio later period of Pagan 
Rome, the laws against magic seem to lia^e revived, 
and to have taken a somewhat different foim, with- 
out, however, representing any phase of a religious 
movement, but simply a political requirement 
Under the head of magic were comprised some astro- 
logical and other methods of foietellmg the fuhxre ; 
and it was found that the>o pioctices had ft strong 

* PtlllH 111! m 
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t43ndency to foster coDspiracies against the empei’ors. 
The soothsayer often assured persons that they were 
destined to assume the purple, and in that way 
stimulated them to rebellion By casting the horo 
scope of the reigmng emperor, ho had ascertained, 
according to the popular behef, the period in ^\liich 
the govei'nnient might be assai'ed with most prospeci 
of success , and bad thus pioved a constant cause of 
agitation Some o) the forms of magic had al^o 
been lately imj^orteJ into the empire from Greece, 
and were tl’crefore rcpncrnant to the cou^e-'yaUTe 
spirit that ivas dominant Several of eniTic^^r' 
111 consociuonce, passed edn t? against 'lit magicianb, 
whicli were executed with considerable though soino- 
what spasmodic eiungy * But altliongh niBgieiaiih 
were occasionally persecuted, it is not to be infeired 
fiom this that (everything that was computed under 
the name of magic was considcied moraby wrong 
On the conliar}’, many of the &\ stems oi divination 
foimod an mtccrral part of religion Some of the 
nunc j)ublic modes of foietellme the future, such as 
the oiaclcs of the gods, vrcie btiil letained and 
honoured , and a law, winch made divination con- 
cerning the future of the empeiorhigh treason, shows 
cleaily the sjniii in which iho others w^ere sup- 
pi essed The ompeiois dcsii'ed to monopolise tlie 
knowledge of the future, <tnd consequently drew' 
many a'^tiologers to tlieir conits, while they banished 
them from otliei parts of the kingdom * The} weie 
so £ti fi om attaching the idea of sacrilege to prac- 

' This lory obiicuie Lninch le^ULod and able work, from 
of the Bab]uct h«ib boen most vlnoh I Inive derived great 
admirably tioated bv Maury, assistance. 

de ta (Pans, ^ Maiiiy, ch iv 

I8b0b pp 78-85 Anextrcmolj 
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tiees whicli enabled them to foretell coming events, 
that Marcus Auielms and Julian, who w'ere both 
passionately attached to their religion, and who were 
among the best men who have over sat upon a 
throne, weie among the most ardent of the patioiis 
of the magicians. 

Such was the somewhat anomalous position of the 
nia/ofcians m the last days of Pagan Rome, and it 
acquues a great inteiest from its beaiuig on the 
pohey of the Clinstian empeiors 

When the Christians vrere first scattered through 
the Eoman empire, they naturally looked upon this 
question with a very difierent spuit from that of the 
Iieathen Inspired by an intense religious enthu- 
siasm, which they were nobly sealing with their 
blood, they thought much less of the civil than of 
the lehgious consequences of magic, and sacrilege 
i^eemed much more temble m their eyes than aniir- 
chy Their position, acting upon some of their dis- 
tinctive doctrines, had filled them with a sense of 
Satanic presence, which must have shadow ed every 
portion of their belief, and have predisposed them to 
discover diabolical influence in every movement of the 
pagan The fearful conception of eternal punish- 
ment, adopted in its most matcual form, had flaslied 
with Its full intensity upon their minds They 
believed that this was the dcstiuy of all who wcie 
beyond the narrow ciicle of their Church, and that 
their persecutors were doomed to agonies of especial 
poignancy The whole world was divided between 
the kingdom of God and tlie kingdom of Satan 
The persecuted Church represented tlie first, the 
persecuting wot Id the second In every scoff that 
viis (hiected agam^'t then cieed, in every edict that 
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menaced their personH, m every interest that opposed 
their progress, they pciceived the direct and imme- 
diate action of the deyil. They found a great and 
ancient rehgion subsisting around them. Its gor- 
geous ntes, its traditions, itspnests, and its miracles, 
had pre-occupied the pubhc mind, and presented 
vrhat seemed at first an insuperable bainei to their 
mission In this religion they saw the especial 
workmanship of the devi], and their strong predis- 
position to mteipret every event by a miracalous 
standard pei&uaded them that all its boasted prodi- 
gies were real Nov did they find any difficulty in 
explaining them The world they beheved to be full 
of malignant demons, who had in all ages persecuted 
and deluded mankind From the magicians of 
Egypt to the demomacs of the New Testament, their 
power had been contmually manifested In the 
chosen land they could only persecute and afflict , 
but, among the heathen, they possessed supreme 
powei, and wore umvei sally worshipped as divine. 

This doctrine, which was the natural consequence 
of the intellectual condition of the age, acting upon 
the behef in evil spirits, and upon the scriptural 
accounts of diabohcal intervention, Lad been still 
fuither strengthened by those Platonic theories which, 
m their Alexandrian form, had so profoundly mfiu- 
enced the eaily teachings of the Church ^ According 
to these theories, the immediate objects of the de- 
votions of the pagan woild ^\e^e subsidiary spirits of 
fimte power and imperfect raoiality — angels, or, as 

^ On the cloctnoe of the on the Platonic theory, which 
demons, in us nUtion to occupies the greaterpart of the 
heathen worship, see the chap- eighth book of the De Cwtaif 
ter ou Neo-Biatonisra in Maury, J)ei 
and the curious argument 
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tbej were then called, demons — who acted the part 
of mediators ; and who, by the permission of the 
supreme and inaccessible Deity, regulated the religious 
government of mankind In this manner a compro- 
mise was effected befcweenmonotheism and po]3^theism 
The rehgion of the state was true and JawfuJ, but it 
was not irreconcilabJe with pure theism The Chi is- 
tianB had adopted this conception of subsidiary spirits , 
but they maintained them to be not the willing 
agents, but the adversaries, of the Deitj^ , and the 
word demon, which, among the ])agans, sigmfied 
only a spirit below the level of a Divinitj^, among 
the Christians signified a devil 

This notion seems to have existed ui the very 
eaihest period of Christianity, and, in the second 
century, we find it elaborated with most minute and 
detailed care Tei tullian, who wrote m that cent ui y, 
assures us that the world was full of these evil spirits, 
whose influence might be desciied in evei}^ poition 
of the pagan creed Some of them belonged to that 
band of rebels who had been piecipitatcd with Saiiiii 
into the ab^ss Others were the angels -who, in the 
antedilmaan world, had become attached to the 
daughters of men , and who, having taught them to 
dye wool, and to commit the oiill inoic tearful ofienco 
of painting tlieir faces, had been doomed to 

etezmal suffenng * These wei e now seeking in e^^ery 

* DeCuliu F(Bmi7iQru7n,]\\> i were attached to tlio anfidilu* 
c 2 This cunops notion is Mans weie pussibh devils — 
gireu on the authority of tho nicubj, as ^^ere ealltd — 
prophecy of Enoch, ^^hicli vas and that the word an^cl m the 
thought by homeland Teitul- viitings attributed to Enoch, 
lian seems to hrt^e inclined to and in all parts ot Scripture, 
Mieir opinion — to be authorita- signifying only messenger, may 
tne Senpture St Augustine be applied to anj spirit, good 
suggests that tho ‘angels’ who oa bad (Dc Civ Bci^ lib x\ 
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w'ay bo thwart the purposes of the Almiglity, and 
their especial delight was to attract to themselves the 
worship which was due to Him alone Not only the 
more immoral deities of heathenism, not only such 
divinities as Venus, or Mars, or Mercury, or Pluto, but 
also those who appeared the most pure, were hterally 
and undoubt(’(ll\" diabolical Minerva, the personifi- 
cation of wisdom, was a devil, and so was Diana, the 
type of chastity, and so was Jupiter, the heathen 
conception of the Most High The spirits who were 
worshipped under the names of departed Leioes, and 
wlio were sup]u>^ed to hare achieved so many acts of 
splendid and philanthropic heioism, were all devils 
who had assumed the names of the dead The same 
coudeinnation was passed upon those bright creations 
of a poet K' fancy, the progenitors of the mediteval 
faiiK's, fho nymphs and dryads who peopled every 
grove and hallowed every sticam * The air was filled 
with unholy legions,^ and the traditions of every land 
wei e lepleto with their exploits The immortal lamp, 
which burnt with an unfading splendour m the tem- 
ple of Venus, the household gods that were trans- 
ported by isiblo hands through the air , the miracles 
which clustered so thickly around the vestal viigins, 
the oracular shnues, and the ccnti es ot Roman power, 

cap. 28), Tins rulo of inter- Poihs^, tor the presei-vation 
pretadou had, ns 'no ‘‘h.ill see, of the nuns from their power 
an iinpoitjijit influcjiLo on the (Des Alonsseaiix, Pratiquts den 
l.iter tlieology of witchcraft Demons, p 81) 

* Much the ‘'.imo notion • Ono sect of heretics of the 
were lor^ aftti held about fourth century — the Meesalians 
»ho fames A nioclcin Prencli — went so far as to make spit- 
wntei states, that till near the ting a religious exercise, in 
middle of the eighteenth cen hopes of thus casting out the 
tury, a mass was annually devils they inhaled. (Maury, 
colehratod in the Abbey of p 317 ) 
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were all attestations of tlieir presence Under the 
aaines of Sylvans and Fauns, and Dusu, tliey had not 
only frequently appeared among mankind, but had 
made innumerable women the objects of their passion 
This fact was so amply attested, that it appears im- 
pudence to deny ifc * Persons possessed with devils 


* 'Hoc negare iTiipudenti.B 
videatur’ (St Aug Cn^ Jki^ 
lib XT’, cap 23) The Sain^, 
however, proceeds to s.iy ‘ Non 
tuc aliquid audeo tcraere deb- 
nire ' See also Justin Martyr, 
Ap c V The s inie notion w^is 

perpetuated through llie sue- 
ceeclmg ages, and ninmage 
with deiils Mas long one ot 
the most ordinary accusations 
ju the witch trials The devils 
who appealed in the fi male 
form were generally c tiled 
succubi , those who appeaifd 
like men, incubi (though this 
distinction Mas not always pre- 
served) The former were com- 
paratively rare, but Bodin 
mentions a priest who had 
commerce with one for more 
than forty yeirs, and another 
priest who found a faithful 
mistress in a devij for half a 
century they were both burnt 
alive {^Demcnomame <^€3 So7- 
cierSt p 107) Luther Mas a 
firm believei in this interooiirae 
(Ibid) The incubi were ranch 
more common , and hundreds, 
perhaps thoueands, of women 
have been burnt on account 
of the belief in them It 
was observed that tli^y had a 
peculiar attachment to women 
with beautiful hair, and it was 
an old Catholic belief that 
St Paul alluded to this in 
that somewhat curious passage, 


111 which he e\linrts Moiiicn 
to cover their heads beciuso 
ol the ‘ angels ’ (Sprengor, 
Mail Mai Purs i Qn.e&t 4 , 
anr] Pir‘‘ ii 2) Tiie 

inciibigeiieral]> h idnochildren, 
hut there M'ere some excep- 
tions to this rule, for Nidei 
the inquisitor assures us rluiL 
the island of (\prus was en- 
tirely peopled by their sons 
(Mali Mahji p 522), irid a 
similar pirentage was ascuhed 
to the Huns The ordinar\ 
phenomenon of nightmare, as 
the name imports, was asso- 
CMted with this bdiei (see a 
curious passage in Bodm, p 
lOy) The Diisii, whose ex- 
ploits St Augustine mentions, 
Mf-'re Celtic spirits, and aie the 
oijgin of our ‘Leiice* (Maury, 
p 189) For the much more 
cheerful news ut th>* Cabdlisfi', 
and other secret societies of 
tho middle ages, concerning 
the intercourse of philosophers 
with svlphs, salamanders, &c , 
Bee that very curious and 
amusing book, Le Comte de 
Gahalis, OIL Entrettfns mr Ub 
S/ cience^ eecrlfcB (Pans, 1671) 
Lilith, the first wife of Adam, 
concerning whom the ILibbini- 
cal traditions are bo full, who 
was Bald to suck the blood of 
infants, and from whose name 
the word lullaby (Lili Abi) is 
supposed bj’’ some to have been 
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weie constantly liberated by tte Christians, and 
tombs of the exorcists have been discovered in the 
catacombs. K a Christian in any respect deviated 
ft‘om the path of duty, a visible manifestation of the 
devil sometimes ajip eared to terrify him. A Christian 
lady, m a fit of thoughtless dissipation, went to the 
theatre, and at the theatre she became possessed 
with a devil The exoicist remonstrated with the 
evil spirit on the piesumption of its act The devil 
replied apologetically, that it had found the woman 
in its house ^ The iitcs of paganism had m some 
degice poiNadcd alJ depaitmeuts of life, and aU were 
therefoic tainted witli diabolical inhuence. In the 
theatie, in tlie circus, in the maiket-place, in all the 
public festivals, there Avan something which manifested 
then presence A Christian soldier, on one occasion, 
refused e\eji to Avear a festal ciOAvn, because laurels 
had been ougmally dedicated to Bacchus and Yenus , 
and endured seveie pum shin cut rather than comply 
with the custom Much discussion was eheited by 
the transaction, but Tertullian wrote a treatise* 
maintaining that the martyr had only complied with 
his strict duty 


derntd, auis lon^ n mrdoil as 
tlie qut< u ot tlu^ suLLubi (^PJaa- 
cey, DiU I'lj ^ .at Ldiik) 
ThoGietks bclib^ed ihatniglit- 
nmre resulted tiom the piesence 
of H demon named Ephiaites. 

‘ TertulJian, Ih Spectaculis, 
CR p XXVI Auo tiler womiin , 
this writer assures iib, havjng 
gone to see an actor, dreamed 
all the lollowmg uight of a 
'binding-sheet, and htard the 
actoi ’s name ringing, with 
frightful reproaches, jn hfr 


ears To pass to a much later 
period, St Gregory the Great, 
lu tlie sixth century, meutious 
a nun who, when walking in a 
garden, began to eat without 
making the sign of the cross 
She had bitter cause to repent 
of her indecent haste, for she 
immediately swallow eii a deni 
in a lottuc© {fiialoghy hb i c 4) 
The whole passage, "which ih 
rather long for quotation, is ex- 
Uemely curious 
* J^e CoroiiA 
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The terror wliich such a doctrine must have spread 
among the eaily Chiistians may be easily conceived. 
They seemed to breathe an atmosphere of mimclea 
^Yhe^ever they turned they were sui rounded and be- 
leaguered by malicious spirits, who were perpetually 
manifesting their piesence by supernatural acts. 
Watchful fiends stood beside eveiy altar , they min- 
gled with evciy avocation of life, and the Christians 
were the special objects of their hatied All this was 
universally believed , and it was realised with an 
intensity winch, in this secnlai age, we can scaicely 
conceive It was lealised as men realise religious 
doctrines, when they have devoted to them the un- 
divided energies of their hves, and mIicii then faith 
has been intensified in the furnace oC pci ‘-.ecution 

The beaimg of this view u])on the conception of 
magic IS % ery obvious Among the moi c ci\ ilisod 
pagans, as we have seen, magic was mainly a civil, 
and in the last days of the einjnie, mainly apolitical, 
crime In periods of gieat political insecuiity it as- 
sumed considerable impoitanee , at oilier jieiiocis it 
fell completely into the backgiound Its relation to 
the prevailing lehgionwas exceedingly indeterminate, 
ftnd it comprised many iiies that were not regarded 
as in any degree immoral In the early Chuich, on 
the other hand, it was esteemed the most horrible 
form of sacrilege eflcctod by the direct agency of evil 
spirits It included the whole system of paganism, 
explained all its piodigies, and gave a fearful signifi- 
cance to all its legends It assumed, inconsequence, 
an extraordinary importance in the patristic teaching, 
and acted strongly and continually on the imagina- 
hons of the people. 

When the Church obtained the direction of the 
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Civil power, she soon modified or abandoned the 
tolerant maxims she had formerly inculcated , and, in 
the course of a few years, restrict! Ye laws were en- 
acted, both against the Jews and against tlieheietics 
It appears, however, that the multitude of pagans, in 
the time of Constantine, was still so great, and the 
zeal of the emperor so languid, that lie at first shrank 
fiom diiecnng his laws openly and avowedly against 
tiie old faith, and an ingenious expedient was devised 
for sapping it at its base, under the seinblanro of the 
ancient legislation Magic, as I have said, among 
the Romans, included, not only those appeals to evil 
spniLs, and those modes of inflicting evil on others, 
which had always been denounced as saciilegious, but 
also certain methods of foretelling the future, winch 
were not regarded as morally wrong, but only as 
politically dangerous This latter department fonmed 
an offshoot of the established leligioii, and had iievei 
been separated from it mth precision. The law shad 
been devised for the purpose of prevenling rebellions 
or imposition, and they had been executed in that 
spirit The Christian emperors revived these laws, 
and enforced them with exti’eme seventy, but directed 
them against the religion of the pagans ' At first, 
that secret magic which the deceminrs had prohibited 
but which had afteiwaids come into general use, was 
alone condemned , but, m the couiso of a few reigns, 
the circle of legislation expanded, till it included the 
whole system of paganism 

Almost immediately after his coniersion, Constan- 
tine enacted an exticniely severe law against secret 

* The history of tljis more- jSur la Naqie^ aod hIso by 
Boent has been tr^veed with Bougnot, Dc^imetijon du Fagan^ 
taasterly ability by Miniry, isTne dans f Oceid< nt 
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magic. He decreed tLat anj aruspex wbo entered 
into the house of a citizen, for the purpose of cele- 
brating bis rites, should be burnt alive, the property 
of his employers confiscated, and the accuser re- 
warded * Two years later, however, a proclamation 
was issued winch considei ably attenuated the force 
of tins enactment, for it declared that it was not the 
intention of the Emperor to prohibit magical rites, 
winch were designed to discover remedies for diseases, 
or to protect the hai vests from hail, snow, or tempests ^ 
This partial tolerance continued till the death of 
Constantine, but completely passed away under his 
successor Constantins appears to have been governed 
by far stionger convictions than his hither He had 
embraced the Arian heresy, and is said io have been 
much influenced by the Arian priests , and he directed 
his laws with a stern and almost passionate eagerness 
against the forms of magic which verged most closely 
upon the pagan worhliip At the beginning of one 
of these laws, ho complained that many had been 
producing ^-empests, and destroying tlie lives of their 
enemies by the assistance of the demons, aiid he pro- 
ceeded ro prohibit in the sternest manner, and under 
pain of the seveiest penalties, eveiy kind of magic. 
All who attempted to toretell the future — theaugiiis, 
as well as the more irregular dnincrs — were em- 
phatically condemned Magicians who were cap- 
tured in Rome were to be thrown to the wild beasts ; 

^ Codea: 'Hi^odosi antes ^ lib ix tempt on the art of foretelling' 
tit. XVI c 1,2 The pagan his- tlib ii c. 29), and Ku««ebm« 
tonati Zosimus observeB, that ckissifies his prohibition of 
when Constantine had prophecy with thta mtasnreB 

doned his country’s gods, ' he directed openly ag«unst pagan- 
made this beginmrg of im- isra {Vita Const hb i c 16), 
piety, that he looked with con- * Cod. Th. hb ix t xvi 1. 8. 
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nnd those who were seized m the provinces to be pat 
to excnioiatirig torments, and at last crucified If 
they persisted in den png thfli crime, their flesh wa-^ 
to be torn from their bones with hooks of fron ’ 
These fearful penalties were directed against those 
who practised iites which had long been unnersal, 
and which, if they iveie not regarded as among the 
obligations, were, at least, among tlio highest pnxn- 
leges of paganism It li as been observed as a significan t 
fact, that in this leign the title ‘enemies of the 
human race,’ which the old pagan laws had applied 
to the Christians, and which proved so eflectual in 
exasperating the jiopular mind, was ti ansferi ed to the 
magicians * 

The task of the Christian emperors in combating 
magic was, ui truth, one of the most difficult that 
can be conceived , and all the penalties that Roman 


* Cod Til 1)1) IX t XVI 1 4, 
5, 6 Tlir 1 mgua^e is ciiiious 
and ver} peremptory — thus, we 
10, id 111 1 LW 4 ‘Nemo hdrus- 
piccm toKiiuLit, nut m.ithemHti- 
( nin, m mo hariolimi Au^iii uni 
(.1 vatum pla^A contotbio ronti- 
cescit Clntldim ar m ip;! et 
cetoij qiio^ maleficos ol> l.icino- 
ruiii niHpnitndiueni v iilgus ap- 
pelLit, net* ad hanc p'lteni 
Illiquid mulumtiir iMle it om- 
nibus picrpetuo divin indi emio- 
futas etennn Bupplicium, capitis 
toret gLulio ultoie piostiatus 

quKUDijUp jU'^sib ob'-equmin 

denegaient' AnotJier law (d) 
concludes ‘ Si com itlus ad 
pro])num fadnus dciegcnlibus 
repugn, went peineg<mdo Bit 
eculeo deihtUB, ungulisquo Bul- 
cantibus Litera porferat peer as 
proprio diguas Ticmorc ’ On 


tlie n.itiiie of tlie pnnislimonts 
that Mere emplo}ed, conijurf 
the Commentar} on the l.ivi, lu 
Ritterb edition (Leipsic, 17J8), 
and Beugnot, tom i p 143 
^ Bougnot, tom i p 148 
On tlu'6( Uws, 3\[ Mriury well 
sa'^'5 ‘J)e l.iboite SI truuvaient 
atteints les minmt.res du polj- 
thOsmo Us plus en crMit, Ue 
pratique's qui inspiraieiit a la 
feuperst tioii le plus de coiifiaiice 
Bien des gens ne sm 
souemn nt plus de reudre nux 
dieux ](' cuke leiial et cun‘*af r6 , 
m,us Icb 01 ados, les miguros, 
les picsages, pre'^que tons les 
paiens y recouraient avec cou- 
liance, et leur on enlever la 
possibility c’etait 1< depouil- 
ler de ce qui faisai* lour con- 
bol.ition et leur joic* (pp 117, 
IIS) 
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barbaiity could devise, were uuable to destroy prac- 
tices which were the natural consequence of the pre- 
vailing credulity Ab long as men believed that they 
could easily ascertain the future, it was quite ceitain 
that curiosity would at length overpower fear As 
(ong as they believed that a few simple rites could 
balllo their enemies, and enable them to achieve their 
most cheiishod desires, they would most unquestion- 
ably continue to pi actise them Priests might 
fulminate then anathemas, and emperors multiply 
their j)onfilties , but scepticism, and not teirorisni, 
was the one corrective for the evil This scepticism 
was nowhere to be found Tlie populace never 
questioned for a moment the efficacy of magic. Tlie 
pagan philosophers \\ere all mfatnated by the di earns 
of Neo -Platonism, and u ere writing long books on the 
mysteries of Egypt, the Ineiaichy of spirits, and tlieir 
intercourse with men The Fatliers, it is true, vehe- 
mently denounced magic, but they novel seem to 
htave had the faintest suspu ion that it was a delusion 
If Christianity had notliing to oppose to the fascina- 
tion of these lorhidden iites, it would haio been im- 
possible to ])reveiit the immense niajoiity of the 
people from reverting to them , but, by a i eiy iiatuial 
process, a senes of conceptions were lapidly intio- 
duced into theology, which forinetl what may bo 
termed a iival system of magic, lu iihich the talis- 
mamc vu tues of lioly water, and of ClirisLan ceio- 
monies, became a kind of counterpoise to tlie virtue 
of unlawful cbamis It is very lemai kablo, however, 
that, while these sacied talismans weie indefinitely 
multiplied, the other great iascination of magic, the 
power of predicting the future, was never claimed by 
the Christian clergy If the theoiy of the writers of 
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the eighteenth century had been coiTCct; if the 
Buporstitions that culminated m mediaevalism had 
been simply the result of the knavery of the cleigj^, 
tins would most certainly not have been the case 
The Chnsnan priests, like all other pnests, would 
liave pandeied to the cunosit}^ which was universal, 
and somethincf analogous to the ancient oracles or 
augurjes would have been incorporated into the 
Cbuicli Nothing of tins kind took place, because 
the change wliith passed over theology was the result, 
not ol iinpostare, but of a iioimal development No 
pait of Christianity h<id a tendency to develope info 
an oracular system and liad such a system arisen, 
it would have hoon the result of deliberate fiaud. On 
the othoi hand, there were many conceptions con- 
nected with the faith, especially concerning the edi- 
eacy of baptismal water, which, under the fire^isurc of 
a materiahsmg age, passed, by an oa^y and natiual, 
if not legitimate transition, into a kind of fetishisiu, 
assinulating iili the magical notions that were so 
umvei sally dilluscd. 

St Jciome, in his life of St Hilazion, relates a 
miracle of that saint which lefers to a period a few 
years after the death of Constautius, and which 
shows cleail}' the jiosition that Ciiiistian ceremonies 
began to oc.cupy with reference to magic It appeal s 
that a Chiistiaii, named Italicus, ^yas accustomed to 
race horses against the pagan duumvur of Gaza, and 
that this latter personage invaiiablj gained the vzc- 
toiy, by means of magical rites, which stimulated Ins 
own horses, and paralysed those of his opponent 
The Christian, m despair, hadiecourse to St* Hilanou 
The saint appears to have been, at first, somewhat 
^startled at the application, and rather bliiank fiom 
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participating actively in hoi se-racing , but Italicusat 
laet persuaded him that the cause was worthy of his 
intervention, and obtained a bowl of water which 
Hilarion himself had consecrated, and which was 
therefore encloived with a pecuhar virtue At length 
the day of the races ai lived The cliariots were 
placed Bide by side, arul the spectators thronged the 
circus As the signal foi the start was given. It aliens 
spiinlvled his hoiscs with the holy water Imme- 
diately the chariot ot the Christian flew with a 
supematuial lapidity to the goal , while the hoises 
of his ad\ersaiy hiUeied and staggeied^ as if they 
had been stiuck by an mvisiblo hand The ciicus 
rang with wild cues of wonder, of joy, oi of anger 
Some called iui the death ot the Chi is ti an magician, 
but many others abandoned paganism in consequence 
of the miracle * 

The pel seen tion which Constantins directed against 
the magicians was of coiiise suspended under Julian, 
whose spirit of toleration, when consider the age 
he lived iii, the provocations he endured, and the in- 
tense religious zeal ho manifested, is one of llio most 
lemaikable facts in histoiy He was jiassionately 
devoted to those forms ot magic winch the pagan 
rehgion admitted, and his j)alacewab always thronged 
with magicians The consultation of the entrails, 
which Constantius bad foi bidden, was renewed at the 
coronation of Julian , and it was reported among the 
Christians, that they piesentcd, on that occasion, the 

^ ViiaBancii Hihirwnis Tins hundred persons m a little moie 
mirticle is reldted b\ IJeu^not than a month, driving away 
The whole life of t^t HiUiion serpents, &c , we find the saint 
IB crowded \Mth prodigies that producing ram with the same 
illustrate The view takin in the facility tis the later witches 
text Tesicles curing about two 
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form of a cross, siinnounted by a crown.* During 
the short reign of Jovian, the same tolerance seems 
to have continued ; but Yalentiniaji renewed the per- 
secution, and made another law against * impious 
players and midnight sacrifices,’ which were still 
offered.* This law excited so much discontent m 
Greece, where it was directly opposed to the esta- 
bbshed lehgion, that Yalentmian consented to its 
lemaining inoperative in that provmce ; but, in other 
portions of the Empire, fearful scenes of sufienng 
and persecution were everywhere witnessed.® In 
the East, Yalens was persecuting, with impartial 
zeal, all who did not adopt the tenets of the Anan 
heresy. ‘The very name of philosopher,’ as it has 
been said, became ‘ a title of prosciiption and the 
most trivial offences were visited with death One 
philosopher was executed, because, m a private letter, 
he had exhorted his wife not to forget tc crown the 
portal of the door An old woman perished, because 
she endeavoured to allay the paroxysms of a fever by 
magical songs A young man, who imagined that he 
could cure an attack of diarrhoea by touching alter- 
nately a marble pillar and his body, while he Re- 
peated the \ovvels, expiated this not very alarming 
superstition by torture and by death ^ 

In reviewing these persecutions, which were di- 
rected by the oithodox and by the Arians ag:aiuBt 
magicians, we must carefully guard against some 
natural exaggerations It would be very unfair to 
attribute directly to the leaders of the Church tlie 

' St Gregory Ndzianzen (3rd • Maury, pp 1 1 8, 1 1 9. 
Oration agamst Julian) * Ainmianus Mdrcellinus, lib, 

* Cod Th Iib IX t x\i 1 7, xxix c 1, 2. 

&c. 
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edicts that produced them It would be still more 
tmfair to attribute to them the spuit in which those 
edicts ivere executed Much allowance must be 
made for the personal barbaiity of certtin emperors 
and prefects, foi the lajiacity tJjat made them seek 
for pretexts by which they iniglit confiscate the pro- 
perty of the wealthy , and for the alarm tliat ivas 
created by e\eiy attempt to discover ibc successor to 
the throne We Iiave positiie oimience that one or 
other of these three causes was connectoil uitli most 
of the WOT st oiitbui sis of pci socution , and wo know , 
from caiher history, that pcisecutions for magic had 
taken place on political as ^\c]l as on leagious 
grounds, long befoie Chiistianity ha.d fiiuinjihed 
We must not, again, measuie tlie sevci'ifj" of the pez- 
eecution by the precise language of the laws ]f we 
looked simply at the written enactments, wo sluaild 
conclude that a cousideiable portion of the pagan 
worship was, at an early peiiod, absolutely and uni- 
versally suppressed In practice, liowcvor, the la^v 
was constantly broken A general laxity of adminis- 
tration had pervaded all jiarts of the cnipiie, to an 
extent wluch the weakest modem goveimnouts haie 
seldom exbiLitcd Popular prejudice lan counter to 
many of the enactments , and the luleis fiequently 
connived at thoir in fi action, Wc find, tlicrefoie, 

that the application of tlie penalties thatwcie decieed 
was irregular, htful, and nnccitam Sometimes they 
were enforced with extieme seventy Sometimes 
the forbidden ntes w^ero practised wutliout disguise 
Very frequently, in one part of the empne, poise- 
cation raged fiercely, while in another part it was 
unknowm. When, however, all these qualifying cir- 
cumstances have been admitted, it remains clear that 
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a senes of laws were diiected against rites which 
wore entirely innocuous, and which had been long 
universally practised, as paits of tlie pagan worship, 
for the purpose of sapping tlie religion from which 
they sprang It is also clear that the ecclesiastical 
leaders all believed in the leality of magic , and that 
they had vastly increased the popular sense of its 
enormity, by attributing to all the pagan rites a 
magical character Under Theodosius, this phase of 
the In story of magic terminated In the beginning 
of Ins reign, that empoior contented himself with re- 
iterating the pi'oclamations of his predecessors, hut 
he soon cast otI‘ all disguise, and prohibited, under 
the seveiest penalties, every portion of tlie pagan 
wor ship 

Such was the policy pursued by the early Church 
towards the magicians. It exei cised in some respects 
a veiy important influence upon later history In 
the first place, a mass of tradition was formed which, 
m later ages, placed the reality of the crime above 
the possibility of doubt In the second place, the 
nucleus of fact, around winch the fables of the inqui- 
sitors were accumulated, was considerably enlarged 
By a curious, but very natural tiansition, a great 
portion of the old pagan \vorship passed from the 
Sphere of religion into that of magic The country 
people continued, jti secrecy and clangor, to piaetise 
the nteb of then foiefathers They wcie told that, 
by those iites, they were appealing to powerful and 
malicious spirits, and, aftei sevtual generations, 
they came to believe what tliey w^ere told, without, 
however, abandoning tlie practices that were con- 
demned It IS easier for superstitious men, in a 
superstitious age, to change all the notions that are 
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associated with their rites, than to free their minds 
from their influence Religions never tralj pensh, 
except by a natural decay In the towns, paganism 
, liad arrived at the last stage of decrepitude, when 
Cliristianity arose , and, therefore, in the towns, the 
victoiy of Christianity was prompt and decisive , but, 
m the country, paganism still retained fts vigour, 
and defied all the efforts of priests and magistiates to 
eradicate it. The invasioii of the barbarians still 
iiirther strengthened the pagan element, and at last 
II kind of compromise was effected Paganism, as a 
distinct system, was annihilated, bnt its different 
elements contimied to exist in a transfigured form, 
and under new names Many portions of the system 
were absorbed by tlie now faith. Tliey coalesced 
with the doctrines to which they bore most resem- 
blance, gave those doctrines an extraordinary pro- 
minence in the Christian system, and rendered them 
jieculiarly acceptable and influential Antiquarians 
liave long since sliown that, in almost every part of 
the Roman Catholic faith, the traces of this amalga- 
mation may bo detected. Another portion of pagan- 
ism became a land of excrescence upon recognised 
Christianity It assumed the form of innumorablo 
superstitious rites, which occupied an equivocal posi- 
tion, sometimes countenanced, and sometimes con- 
demned, hovering upon the verge of the faith, asso- 
ciated and intertwined with authorised religious prac- 
tices, occasionally censured by councils, and habitually 
encouraged by the more ignorant ecclesiastics, and 
frequently attracting a more intense devotion than 
the regular ceremonies with which they weie allied,^ 

^ yi&ny hundreds of these are piven in Scott’s Discovery 
iuperetitious are exainned by of Wiichrraft 
1 Iners A great number also 
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A tLird portion continued in the form of magical 
rites, which were practised in defiance of persecution 
and anathemas, and which continued, after the nomi- 
nal suppression of Paganism, for nearly eight cen- 
tal les * These rites, of course, only form one element, 
and perhaps not a very prominent one, in the system 
of witchcraft, hut any analysis which omitted to 
notice them Avould he imperfect. All those grotesque 
ceremonies Shakspeaie portiaj^ed in Machetk 

weie taken fiom the old paganism In numbers o£ 
the description of the witches’ sabbath, Diana and 
Herodias are mentioned together, as the two most 
prominent hgures , and among the articles of accu- 
sation brought against witches, wo find enumerated 
many of the old practices of the augurs 

In the sixth century, the victory of Christianity 
over paganism, considered as an external system, and 
the corruption of Christianity itself, were both com- 
plete , and what are justly termed the dark ages may 
be said to have begun It seems, at first sight, u 
Romwhat stiange and anomalous fact that, dunng 
the period which elapsed between the sixth and the 
thirteenth centuries, when superstitions were most 
numerous, and credulity most universal, the execu- 
tions for sorcery should have beeu comparatively 
rare There never had been a time in which the 
minds of men were more completely imbued and 
moulded by supernatural conceptions, or in which 
the sense of Satanic powei and Satanic presence was 
more profound and universal. Many thousands of 
cases of possession, exorcisms, miracles, and appari- 
tions of the Evil One were recorded. They were 


^ Michelet (Za Sorci^e, p. 36, note). See aleo Mmirj. 
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accepted withont the fkintest doubt, and had become 
the habitual field upon which the imagination ex- 
patiated, Thei e was scarcely a great saint who had 
not, on some occasion, encountered a visible mani- 
festation of an enl spirit Sometimes the devil 
appeared as a grotesque and hideous animal, some- 
times as a black man, sometimes as a beautiful 
woman, sometimes as a priest haranguing in the 
pulpit, sometimes as an angel of light, and sometimes 
in a still holier form * Tet, strange as it may now 
appear, these conceptions, though intensely believed 
and intensely realised, did not create any great de- 
gree of terrorism The very mnltiplication of super- 
stitions had proved their corrective. It was firmly 
believed that the arch-fiend was for ever hovering 
about the Christian , but it was also beheved, that the 
sign of the cross, or a few drops of holy watei , or the 
name of Mary, could put him to an immediate and 
Ignominious flight The lives of the saints were 
crowded with his devices, but they represented him 
as uniformly vanquished, humbled, and contemned 
Satan himself, at the command of Cypnan, had again 
and again assailed an unarmed and ignorant maiden, 
who had devoted herself to religion He had exhausted 
all the powers of sophistry, in obscuring the virtue of 
virginity, and all the lesources of archangohe elo- 
quence, in favour of a young and noble pagan who 
aspired to the maiden’s hand , but the simple sign of 
the cross exposed etery sophism, quenched every 
emotion of terrestrial love, and drove back the fiend, 

^ On the dppi Jirances of the and also Ignatius Lupus, in 
devil in the form of Chribt, see Edict S Inquisitioms (1603), 
the tract by Gerson in the p J 85, 

Mallpus Male/ (vol n p 77) , 
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i)affled aud dismayed, !o the magician who had sent 
liim * Legions of de^n^ls, drawn up in ghastly aiTay, 
surrounded the chuicli towards which St Maur was 
moving, and obstructed, mth menacing gestures, 
tlie progi css of the saint , but a few words of exorcism 
bcatteied them in a moment through the air, A 
pundcioub stone A^as long shown, in the church of 
St Sabina at Rome, winch ilio devil, m a moment of 
despairing })assiou, had flung at St. Dominick, vainly 
hoping to crush a liead that was sheltered by the 
guardian angel The Gospel of St John suspended 
aiound the neck, a rosaiy, a lelic of Chiist or of a 
saint, any one of tlie thousand talismans that were 
dibtiibuted among the faithful, sufheed to baflle the 
utmost ctfoi ts of diabolical malice The consequence 
of this teaching was a condition of thought, which is 
so far removed fi om that which exists m the present 
day, tliat it is only by a strong exertion of the im.igi- 
natiou that we can conceive it What may be called 
the intellectual basis of witchcraft, existed to the 
fullest extent All those conceptions of diabolical 
presence all that picdisposition towaids the miracu- 
lous, winch acted so fearfully upon the imaginations 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, existed , but 
the implicit faith, the boundless and triumpbant cre- 
dulity \\itli winch the virtue of ecclesiastical litos 
was accepted, icndered them comparatively innocu- 
ous If men had been a little less superstitious, the 
effects of their supeislition would have been much 
more terrible It was firmly beheved that any one 

* See this fctoiv very amus- (Trfeves, 1591), pp 465—167 
inglv to]d, on the autliority Si Gregory Naziaiizen nicn- 
of Nicephorus, in Birstoldius tions (Oiation xvui ) that St 
De Confessiontbus Malejiconim Cj^pnan had been a magician 
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who (levmted from tbe strict line of orthodoxy must 
soon succmab beneath the power of Satan , but 
as there was no spirit of rebellion or of doubt, 
this persuasion did not produce any extraordinary 
terrorism 

Amid all this strange teaching, there ran, however 
one vein of a darker character. The more terrible 
phenomena ol nature were entirely unmoved by ex- 
orcisms and sprinklings, and they were invariably 
attributed to supernatural interposition In every 
nation it has been believed, at an eaily period, that 
pestilences, famines, comets, rainbows, eclipses, and 
othei rare and startling phenomena, were eSected, 
not by tbe ordinary sequence of natural laws, but by 
the direct intervention of spirits In this manner, 
the predisposition towards tbe miraculous, which is 
the characteristic of all seini-civih&ed nations, has 
been pei petuated, and the clergy have also frequently 
identified these phenomena with acts of rebellion 
against themselves The old Catholic priests were 
consummate masters of these arts, and every rare 
natural event was, in the middle ages, an occasion 
for the most intense terrorism Thus, in the eighth 
century, a fearful lamine afflicted France and was 
generally represented as a consequence of the repug- 
nance which tbe French people manifested to the 
payment of tithes * In the ninth centuiy a total 
ecb2>se of tbe sun struck terror through Europe, and 
is said to have been one of the causes of the death of 
a French king ^ In the tenth century a similar phe- 
nomenon put to flight an entire army.® More than 

‘ Ganuet, p 38. note, where an uninense amount 

• Ibid p 42 of evidence on tho fcrubject la 

3 Buckle's iTis/ vol i p 346, given 
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cnce, the apparition of a comet filled Europe with an 
almost maddening terror; and, whenever a noted 
person was struck down bj sudden illness, the death 
was attributed to sorcerj. 

The natural result, I think, of such inodes of 
thought would be, that the notion of sorcery should 
be very common, but that the fear of it should not 
pass into an absolute mama Credulity was habitual 
and universal, but religions terrorism was fitful and 
transient We need not, tberefoie, be surprised that 
sorcery, though very famihar Uy the minds of men, 
did not, at the period I am refi^rrmg to, occupy that 
prominent position which it afterwards assumed 
The idea of a formal compact with the devil had not 
yet been formed; but most of the crimes of witch- 
craft were recognised, anathematised, and punished 
TJ)us, towards the end of the sixth centuiy, a son of 
Fredegonde died after a short illness ; and numbers 
of women were put to the most prolonged and ex- 
cruciating torments, and at last burnt or broken on 
the wheel, for having caused, by incantations, tho 
death of the pnnee * In Germany, the Codex de 
Matliemahci*^ et Malejicns*^ long* continued in force, 
as did the old Salic law on the same subject m 
France Charlemagne enacted new and very strm- 
gent laws, condemning sorcerers to death, and great 
numbers seem to have perished in his reign ^ Hail 
and thunder storms were almost universally attributed 
to their devices, though one great ecclesiastic of the 

* Gannet, pp 14, 15 geometn® djsci atque exercen 

^ This was the title of the publice interest Ars auteni 
Roman code 1 have reviewed mathematica damnabilis est et 
MathematicuB 'was the name interdicts ommno ’ 
gwen to astrologera as a law • Gannet, p. 39 
of Diocletian put it, ‘ artem 
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ninth, ccnturj — Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons — bad 
the rare inent of opposing the popular belief ' 

There existed, too, all through the middle ages, 
and even as late as the seventeenth century, the sect 
of the Cabalists, who were especially })ersecuted as 
magicians It is not easy to obtain any very clear 
notion of their mystic doctrines, winch long exer- 
cised an extraordinary fascination over many minds, 
and winch captivated the powerful and daring intel- 
lects of Cardan, Agnppn, and Paracelsus Tliey 
seem to have comprised many traditions that had 
been long current among the Jews, mixed with much 
of tlie old Platonic doctrine of demons, and with a 
large measure of puio naturalism With a degree of 
creduhty, which, in our age, would be deemed barely 
compatible with sanity, but which was then per- 
fectly natural, was combined some singulaily bold 
scepticism, and, probably, a gi cater amount %vas 
veiled under the form of allegories than was actually 
avowed The Cabalists believed in the existence of 
spints of nature, embodiments or representatives of 
the four elements, sylphs, salamanders, gnomes, and 
ondines, beings of far moie than hnnian excellence, 
but mortal, and not un tinctured by human frailty 
To rise to intercourse with these elemental s[)nits 
of nature was the highest aim of the philosopher 
He who would do so, must sever hi tn self from the 
common course of life He must pmify his soul by 
fasting and cehbacy, by patient and unwearied study, 
by deep communion 'v^ath nature and with nature’s 
laws He must learn, above all, to look down with 
contempt upon the angry quarrels of opposing creeds , 
to see in each rehgion an aspect of a continuous law, 

* Gannet, p 45. He also saved the lives of some CtibahstB 
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a new phase and manifestation of the action of the 
spii'its of nature upon mankmd. 

It is not difficult to detect the conception which 
nnderhes this teaching As, however, no rehgious 
■doctrine can resist the conditions of the age, these 
simple notions were soon encrusted and defaced by 
so many of those grotesque and material details, 
which invariably resulted from mediaeval habits of 
thought, that it is only by a careful examination that 
their outlines can be traced It was believed that it 

as possible for philosophers to obtain these spirits 
m literal man la^e , and that f ucli a union vras the 
most passionate desire of the s])irit- world It was 
not only highly giatifyiiig for both parties in this 
world, but gieatly improved their prospects for the 
next The sylph, though she lived for manj^ cen- 
turies, was mortal, and had in herself no ho}.e of 
a fiituie life, but her liuman luisband imparted to 
lier his own iinni oi tali ty, unless lie was one of the 
repiobate, in winch case he vas saved from the 
pangs of hell by par ticipatiiig iii the mortality of his 
bride This general conception was elaborated m 
gieat detail, and was applied to the history of the 
Fall, and to the mythology of paganism, on both of 
which subjects tlie oithodox tenets w^ere indignantly 
spurned Scarcely any one seems to have doubted 
the icahty of these spiiits, or that they were accus- 
tomed to levcal themselves to mankmd, and the 
coruscations ol the Am'ora are said to Lave been 
attributed to the flashings of their wings * The only 
question was, concernmg their nature Accoidmg to 

* Garni et, p 35 Tine, bow- belieAe the Aurora to be formed 
ever, is doubtful Herder men- by spirits dancing s-cd phyng 
tioiis that the Greenlaudors ball 
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the Cabahsfcs, they were pure and virfcuous. Accord- 
ing to the orthodox, they were the incubi who were 
spoken of by St. Angustine , and all who had com- 
merce with them were deservedly burnt * 

The history of the Cabalists tunushes, I think, a 
striking instance of the aberrations of a spirit of 
ftee-thinking in an age which was not yet npo for 
its reception When the very opponents of the 
Church were so completely earned away by the tide, 
and were engrossed with a mythological system as 
absurd as the wildest legends of the hagiology , it is 
not at all surprising that the philosophers who arose 
in the ranks of orthodoxy should have been ex- 
tremely credulous, and that their conceptions should 
have been characterised by the coarsest mateiialism 
A mong the very few men who, in some shght degi ee, 
cultivated profane hterature during the period I am 
referring to, a prominent place must be assigned to 
Michael Psellus. This voluminous author, though 
he IS now, I imagine, very little read, still retains 
a certain position in literary history, as almost the 
only Byzantine writer of reputation who appeared 
for some centuiaes. Towards the close of the 
eleventh century he wrote his dialogue on ‘ The 

* On the Hebrew Cabala, the sylph for hi& wile, and the 
see the learned work of M story of the apple was allegon- 
Frauck, and on the notions in cal, &c This List notion ap- 
the middle ages, and in the pears to ha\e been a relic of 
sixteenth and seventeenth cen- Manichseism, and was \ery 
tunes, Le Comte de Gahalia common among the heretics ot 
Piancey, Diet xnfertial^ art the tenth and eleventh cen- 
Ca6ai€ AU the heathen gods tunes (Matter, Hi6t du Gnos^ 
were Bupposed to be e^lpbe or iicwmc, tom \u pp ‘259, ^260) 
other aerial spiritB, V esta was Paracelsus was one of the prin- 
the wife of Noah — Zoroaster, cipal asserters of the existence 
her son, otherwise called JapheL of the sylphs, &c. 

The ein of Adsni was deserting 
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Operation of Demons , ’ which is, in a great measure, 
an exposition of the old Neo- Platonic doctrine of the 
hierarchy of spirits, but which also throws con- 
siderable light on the modes of thought prevailing in 
his time. He assures us that the world was full oi 
demons, who v\ere very fiequently appearing among 
his countrj'men, and who manifested tlieir presence 
111 many diffeieut ways He had Inmself never seen 
one, but he was ell acquainted with persons who 
had actual lutcicomse with them His principal 
authority was a Grecian, named Marcus, who had at 
one time disbelieved in apparitions , but who, having 
adopted a peifectJy solitary life, had been surrounded 
by spirits whoso habits and appearance he most 
minutely described Havdng thus amassed consider- 
able iiifoi matron on the subject, Psellus proceeded to 
digest it into a philosophical sjstera, connecting it 
with the teachings of the past, and unfolding the 
laws and opeititions of the spirit world He lays it 
down as a fundamental position that all demons have 
bodies This, he says, is the necessary infeicnce 
fiom the orthodox doctiine that they endure the 
torment of hre * Their bodies, however, are not, 
like those of men and animahs, cast into an un- 
changeable mould They are lather like the clouds, 
lefiiied and subtle matter, capable of assuming any 
form, and penetiating into any orifice I'he horrible 
tortures they endure m their place of punishment 
have lendered them extremely sensitive to suffering, 
and they continually seek a temperate and somewhat 
moist warmth in order to allay their pangs It is 

* This was a veiy old uotion. worth’s hit n. 

St Basil spems to have main- p. 648 
tamed it veiy strongly Cud- 
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foi^ this reason tLat they so ficquently enter int^o 
meii and animals Posaession appears to have been 
quite frequent, and madness was generally regarded 
as one of its results Psellus, however, monbions 
that some physicians formed an exception to the 
prevailing opinions, attributing to physical what was 
generally attributed to spiritual causes, an aberrabon 
which he could only account for bv the matei'iahsm 
which was so general in their profession He men- 
tions incidentally the ex])loits of incubi as not un- 
known, and enters into a long disquisition about a 
devil who was said to be acquainted with Armenian 
We find then, that, all through the middle ages, 
most of the crimes that were afterwards collected by 
the inquisitors in the treatises on witchciaft veie 
known, and that many of them were not unfie- 
quently punished At the bame time the executions, 
during SIX centimes, weio piobably not as mimeious 
as those which often took jfiace during a single de- 
cade of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries In Ihe 
twelfth century, howei c*r, the subject passed into an 
entirely new phase Tlie conception of a w itch, as 
ue now conceive it— that is to say, of a woman who 
had enteied into a deliberate compact with Satan, 
who w'as endowed with the power oi woiking mira- 
cles ivhenever she pleased, and ivho was continually 
transported tlirough the air to the Sabbath, where 
ishe paid her homage to the Evil One — first ap- 
peared * The panic cieated by the belief advanced 
at first slowdy, but after a time with a fearfully 
accelerated rapidity. Thousands of victims were 
Bometimes burnt alive in a few years. Every country 
111 Europe was stricken with the wildest panic 
‘ Maiiiy, p 185 
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Hundreds of the ablest judges were selected for the 
extirpation of the crime A vast literature was 
created on the subject, and it was not until a con- 
siderable portion of the eighteenth century had 
past^ed awny, that the e\'ecntions finally ceased ^ 

I shall now endeavour to trace the geneial causes 
winch produced this outburst of superstition Wo 
shall hnd, I think, tliat in tins, as in its earlier 
phases, ^oiceiy was closely connected with the pre 
vailing modes of tliought on religions subjects , and 
that its history is one of tlio most faithful indications 
of tlie luAA s of 'cbgious behef ui Ihcir relation to thi‘ 
progicss ()[ ciMlisation 

The nioie caudiilly the histoiy of the centuries 
prior to tile Reformation is studied, tlie moie endent 
it becomes that the twelfth century forms the great 
turning point of the Euiopcan micllect Owing to 
many complicated causes, which it would be tedious 
and difficult to trace, a general revival of Latin 
literature liad then taken i)lacc, which profoundly 
modified the intellectual condition of Europe, and 
which, therefore, implied and necessitated a modifi- 
cation of the popular belief For the first time for 
many centuple's, wc find a feeble spirit of doubt 
combating the spiiit of credulity , a cuiiosity for 
purely secular kuou ledge replacing, in some small 
degree, the passion for theology , and, as a consequence 
of these things, a diminution of the coutemptuouj 
hatied with which all who were external to Chris- 
tianity had been legardcd In every department of 
thought and of knowledge, there was manifested a 

* The last judicial execution Sorcztrc, p tl^ktliolast 1 iw on 
m Europe Wds, I believe, m the subject, the Irish Statute, 
Switzerland, in 1782 (Michelet’s which was not repealed till! 821. 
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ragne disquietude, a spirit of restless and feverish 
anxietj, that contrasted strangely with the preceding 
torpor. The long slumber of untroubled orthodoxy 
was broken by many heresies, which, though often 
repressed, seemed in each succeeding century to ac- 
quire new force and consistency. Manichffiism, which 
bad for some tune been smouldering in the church, 
burst into a fierce flame among the Alhigenses, and 
was only quenched by that fearful massacre in which 
tens of thousands were murdered at the instigation 
of the priests Then it was that the standard of an 
impartial philosophy was first planted by Abelard in 
Europe, and the minds of the learned were distracted 
by subtle and perplexing doubts concerning the 
leading doctrines of the faith Then, too, the teach- 
ings of a stern and uncompromising infidelity flashed 
forth from Seville and from Cordova , and the form 
of Averroes began to assume those gigantic propor- 
tions, which, at a later period, overshadowed the 
whole intellect of Europe, and almost persuaded some 
of the ablest men that the reign of Antichrist had 
begun.* At the same time, the passion for astrology 
and for the fatalism it implied revived with the 
revival of pagan learning, and penetrated into tlie 

* Forth© history of this very and, for two or three centuries, 
remarkable movement, see the most of the gieat works in 
able essay of Renan on Averroes Christendom bore mme maiks 
Among the Mahomedans, the of Arerroos M Renan has 
panic was so great, that the collected some cunous evidence 
theologians pronounced logic from the Italian painters of the 
and philosophy to be the two fourteenth century, of the pro- 
great enemies of their profes- minence Aierroes had assumed 
siou, and ordered all books on in the popular mind The three 
those dangerous subjects to he principal figures in Orgagna’s 
burnt Arnong the Christians, picture of Hell, m the Campo 
St Thomas Aquinas devoted ^nto, at Pisa, are MahomcL 
his genius to the controversy, Antichrist, and Averroea. 
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haUs of nobles and tlie palaces of kings. Erery 
doubt, every impulse of rebellion agamst ecclesiastical 
authority, above all, every heretical opinion, was 
regarded as tho direct instigation of Satan, and their 
increase as the measure of his triumph. Yet these 
things were now gathering darkly all around 
Europe was beginning to enter into that inexpressibly 
painful period in which men have learned to doubt, 
but have not yet learned to regard doubt as innocent , 
in which the new mental activity produces a variety 
of opinions, while the old credulity persuades them 
that all but one class of opinions are the suggestions 
of the devil The spirit of rationahsm was yet un- 
born , or if some faint traces of it may be discovered 
in the teachings of Abelard, it was at least far too 
weak to allay the panic There was no independent 
enquiry , no confidence in an honest research ; no 
disposition to rise above dogmatic systems or tra- 
ditional teaching, no capacity for enduring the 
suffenngs of a suspended judgment The Church 
had cursed the human intellect by cursing the doubts 
that are the necessary consequence of its exercise. 
She had cursed even the moral faculty by asserting 
the guilt of honest error 

It is easy to perceive that, in such a state of thought, 
the conception of Satanic presence must have as- 
gnmed a peenhar prominence, and have created a 
peculiar terror Multitudes were distracted by doubts, 
which they sought in vain to repress, and which they 
firmly believed to be the suggestions of the devil. 
Their horror of pagans and Mahomedans diminished 
more and more as they acquired a relish for the 
philosophy of which the first, or the physical sciences 
of which the second, were the repoflitories Every 
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Btep ui knowledge increased their repugnance to the 
coarse materialism which was prevalent, and every 
generation rendered the gencial intellectual tondencici 
more manifestly hostile to the Church On the other 
fc^nd, that Church presented an aspect of the sternest 
inflexibility. Bebelhou and doubt were, in her eyes, 
the greatest of all crimes and her doctrine of evil 
spirits and of the future world supplied her with 
engines of terrorism which she was picpared to em- 
ploy to the uttermost Accoidingly we find that 
about the twelfth century the popular teachiug began 
to assume a sterner and more solemn cast , and the 
devotions of the people to be more deeply tinctuied 
by fanaticism The old confidence which had almost 
toyed with Satan, and in the very’ exuberance of an 
unfaltering faith had mocked at his devices, was ex- 
changed for a haish and gloomy asceticism. The 
aspect of Satan became inoio formidable, and the 
aspect of Chnst became less engaging Till the close 
of the tenth century, the central figure of Cbiistian 
art had been usually represented as a very young 
man, with an expression of untroubled gentleness and 
calm resting on his countenance, and engaged in 
miracles of mercy. The parable of the Good Shepherd, 
which adorns almost every chapel in the Catacombs, 
was still the favourite subject of the painter , and the 
sterner representations of Christiamty were compai a- 
tively rare. In the eleventh century all this began 
to change The Good Shepherd entirely disappeared, 
the miracles of mercy became less frequent, and were 
replaced by the details of the Passion and the terrors 
of the Last Judgment. The countenance of Christ 
became sterner, older, and more mournful. About 
the twelfth century, this change became almost uni- 
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rersal. From this period, writes one of the most 
learned of modem archaeologists, ‘ Christ appears more 
and more melancholy, and often truly terrible It is, 
indeed, the rex tremendas majestatis of our Dies iras. 
It IS almost the God of the Jews making fear the 
beginmng of wisdom ’ ^ In the same age we find the 
scourgings and the ‘ miimtio monachi ’ — the practice 
of constant bleedings — rising into general use in the 
monasteries , * and, soon after, the Flagellants arose, 
whose stern discipUne and passionate laments over 
prevailing iniqui ty diiected the thoughts of multitudes 
to subjects that weie well calculated to inflame their 
imaginations Almost at the same time, religious 
pei bccuiion, which hail been for many centuries nearly 
unknown, amid the calm of orthodoxy, was revived 
and stimulated In the beginning of the thirteenth 
ceutur}', Innocent III instituted the Inquisition, and 
issued the tiist appeal to princes to employ their 
power for the suppression of heresy, and, m the course 
of the following century, the new tribunal was intro- 
duced ; or, at least, executions for heresy had taken 
place in several great countries in Europe 

The terrorism which was thus created by the con- 


’ Didrun, h oiioqrapJne chre* 
tienne^ Ht^ioirc dc Dim {Pans, 
1843), p lib2 See, ho^evor, 
for tbe uliolt bistuiy of this 
veiy renirirkahle tiansitioii, pp 

255-273 To this I inav add, 

tliat about the tliiiteenth cen- 
tury, the rapreseulationb of 
Satin uiiderwLiit a correspond- 
ing chinge, and became both 
more terrible and inoie gro- 
tesque (Mau^^^ JJyendcs 
p 13G) The more the subject 
ifl examined, the more e' 


It becomesj that, before the in- 
vention of punting, painting 
uas the mo'^t faithful miiTor of 
t,h( popular mind , and that 
there w<Ls scarce!} an intel- 
loctual movement tlut it did 
not reflect On the general 
tcironsm of thi«^ penod, see 
Mnlielet, HiUoire de Franef\ 
tom Ml pp 140, 141 

- Madden, rol i pp 369- 
S95 , Cabanis, Fapjf^orts phy* 
aiques et moraux^ tom ii pp. 
77-79 
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fliot between an immutable Cburcli and an age in 
which there was some slight progress, and a real^ 
though faint spirit of rebellion, gradually filtered down 
to those who were far too ignorant to become heretics. 
The pnest in the pulpit or in the confessional , the 
monk in his intercom se with the peasant , the Flagel- 
lant, by his mournful hymns, and by the spectacle of 
hiB macerations , above all, the inquisitor, by his 
judgments, communicated to the lower classes a sense 
of Satanic presence and triumph, which they naturally 
applied to the order of ideas wuth which they were 
most conversant In an age which was still grossly 
ignoi ant and credulous, the popular faith was neces- 
saiily full of grotesque superstitions, which faithfully 
reflected the general tone and colouring of i eligious 
teaching, though they often went far beyond its limits 
Those superstitions had once consisted, for the most 
part, in wild legends of fairies, mermaids, giants, and 
dragons : of miiacles of saints, conflicts in which the 
devil took a prominent part, but was invariably de- 
feated, or illustrations of the boundless efficacy of 
some charm or rehc About the twelfth century 
they began to assume a darker hue, and the imagina- 
tions of the people revelled in the details of the 
witches* Sabbath, and in the awful powei of the 
imuistors of Satan. The inquisitors traversed Em ope, 
proclaiming that the devil was operating actively on 
all sides , and among their very first victims, were 
persons who were accused of soiceiy, and who were 
of course condemned.* Such condemnations could 
not make the belief in the reahty of the crime more 
unhesitating than it had been, but they had a direct 
tendency to multiply the accusations The imagina- 
' Ganna p 75 
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tious of the people were iiveted upon the subject, 
A contagious terror was engendered. Some, whose 
minds were thoroughly diseased, persuaded them- 
selves that they were in communion with Satan , 
all had an increasing predisposition to see Satanic 
agency around them 

To these things should be added a long senes of 
social and political events, into which it is needless 
to enter, for they have very lately been painted with 
matchless vividness by an illu&tnous living wnter.^ 
A sense of msecunty and wietchedness, often nsmg 
to absolute despair, had been did used among the 
people, and had engendered the dark imaginations, 
and the wild and rebellious passions, which, in a 
superstitious age, aie their necessaiy concomitants. 
It has always been observed by the inquisitors that a 
large proportion of those who were condemned to the 
dames were women, whose hves had been clouded by 
some great soriow , and that music, which soothes 
the passions, and allays the bitterness of regret, had 
an extiuordmary power over the possessed.* 

Under the intiuences which I have attempted to 
trace, the notion of witchcratb was reduced to a more 
definite form, and acquired an increasing prominence 
m the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Most of the 
causes that produced it, advanced by their verj^ 
nature with an accelerating force, and the popular 
imagination became more and more fascinated by 
the subject In the fourteenth century, an event 
occurred which was well calculated to give a fearful 
impulse to the terrorism , and which may, indeed, be 
justly legarded as one of the most appalling in the 
history of humanity I allude, of course, to tlie 

‘ Michelet, La SoraJrc ^ BmefeldiUB, p 166 
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blftck deatli A groat German physician has lately 
investigated, with much skill and learning, the his- 
tory of that time; and he has lecordod his opinion 
that, putting aside all exaggerated accounts, the 
number of those who died of the pestilence during 
the SIX years of its continuance may be estimated, 
by a very moderate computation, at twenty- live mil- 
lions, or a fourth part of the inhabitants. of Europe.^ 
Majiy great towns lost far more than half their 
population, many country districts were almost de- 
populated. 

It would be scarcely possible to conceive an c^ cut 
fitted to act with a more terrific force upon the ima- 
ginations of men Even m our on n day, we know 
how great a degioe of religious terror is inspired by 
a pestilence , but, lu au age when the buperuatuia] 
character of disease was um\ei sally believed, an 
affliction of such unexampled magnitude pioduced a 
consternation which almost amounted to madness 
One of its first cflccts was an enormous increase of 
the wealth of the cleigy by the legacies of the terroi- 
stricken victims The sect of the Flagellants, which 
had been for a century unknown, leapjieared in 
tenfold numbers, and almost every part of Europe 
resounded with their hymns Then, too, aiose the 
dancing mama of Flanders and Germany, when 
thousands assembled with strange cues and gestures, 
overawing b}’’ their multitudes all authonty, and 
proclaiming, amid their wild dances and witli slineks 
of terror, the power and the triumph of Satan * It 

^ Hecker’s Epidunic^ of the otttu ima;rined tliemselvee to 
Middle Ages, p '29 Bocaccio he immersed in a slream of 
witnessed and described Lins blood They were hiibitudlly 
pestilence exorcised 

® Hetker, p 82 The daucer** 
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has been observed that this form of madness raged 
with an especjal violence in the dioceses of Cologne^ 
and Treves, in which witchcraft was afterwards most 
prevalent ^ In Switzerland and in some parts of 
Germany the plague was ascribed to the poison of 
the Jews , and though the Pope made a noble effort 
to dispel the illusion, immense numbers of that un- 
happy race wcie put to death Some thousands are 
said to have penslied lu Mayence alone JVioro gene- 
rally, it vas icgardcd as a divine chastisement, or as 
an t'^Mdcnce of Satanic jiowcr, and the most gro- 
tesque explanations were hazaidcd Boots uith 
pointed toes Inid been lately introduced, and were 
supposed by many to have been peculiarly offensive 
to the Almighty ^ What, however, we have especially 
to obsoTve IS, that tlio trials for witchcraft multiplied 
wiih .1 fearful rapidity ^ 

In the fifteen rh <iiid sixteenth centuries they may 
be said to have reached their climax The aspect 
which Europe then piesented was that of universal 
anarchy and nuiversal terrorism The intellectual 
influences winch had been long coriodirig the pillars 
of the Church had done their woik, and a fearful 
moral retrogression, aggravated by the newly-ac 


' There is still an annual 
festival near Treves in com- 
Tnemoration of the epidemic 
Madden, vol i p 4J0 
- Hecker, p 82 
^ Ennemoser, Htst of Magic ^ 
vol 11 p 150 

I may here notice, by way of 
illustration, two facts in the 
history of art The first la, 
that those ghastly pictures of 
the dance ot de.itli, which were 
afterwards so popular, and 


which represented an imagina- 
tivo bias of ^uch a wild and 
moibid power, bogari lu tho 
fourteenth century (Pe]gnot,5ifr 
Ics Danscs Norti^ pp 26- 
31) The second is, that in 
this same century (ho bns- 
reliefs on cathedrals frequently 
represent men kneeling down 
before the dovil and devoting 
thems»elves to him as his 
senauts^ (Martonne, du 

Moycn Age, p 137) 
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quired ecclesiastical wealth, accompanied the intellec- 
t>ml advance. Tet, over all this chaos, there was 
one great conception dominating nnchanged. It was 
the sense of sin and Satan ; of the absolute necessity 
of a correct dogmatic system to save men from the 
agonies of hell The Church, which had long been 
all in all to Christendom, was heaving in what seemed 
the last throes of dissolution The boundaries of re- 
ligious thought were all obscured Conflicting ten- 
dencies and passions were raging with a tempestuous 
violence, among men who were absolutely incapable 
of enduring an intellectual suspense, and each of the 
opposing sects proclaimed its distinctive doctrines 
essential to salvation Doubt was almost universally 
regarded as cnminal and error as damnable ; yet the 
first was the necessary condition, and the second the 
probable consequence, of enquiry Totally unaccus- 
tomed to independent reasoning, bewildered by the 
vast and undefined fields of thought, from winch the 
opposing arguments were drawn, with a profound 
sense of the absolute necessity of a correct creed, and 
of the constant action of Satan upon the fluctua- 
tions of the will and of the judgment , distracted 
and convulsed by opposing sentiments, which an 
unenlightened psychology attributed to spiritual in- 
spiration, and, above all, parched with a burning 
longing for certainty , the minds of men drifted 
to and fro under the influence of the wildest terror 
None could escape the movement It filled all 
Europe with alarm, permeated with its influence all 
forms of thought and action, absorbed every element 
of national life into its ever- widening vortex 

There certainly never has been a movement which, 
in its ultimate results, has contributed so largely to 
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fche emancipation of the human mind from all super- 
stitious terrors as the Reformation. It formed a 
multitude of churches, m which the spirit of qualified 
and partial scepticism that had long been a source of 
anarchy, might expatiate with freedom, and be alhed 
with the spirit of order It rejected an immense 
proportion of the dogmatic and ritualistic conceptions 
that had almost covered the whole field of religion, 
and rendered possible that steady movement by which 
theolog}? has since then been gravitating towards 
the moial faculty It, above all, diminished the pro- 
minence of clergy , and thus prepared the way for 
that geneml secularisation of the European mtellcct, 
which IS such a marked chaiactenstic of modern 
civilisation Yet, inappreciably gicat as are these 
blessings, it would be idle to deny that, foi a time, 
the Reformation aggravated the very evils it was 
intended to correct It was, for a time, meiely an 
exchange of masters The Protestant asserted the 
necessity and the certainty of his distmctne doctrines, 
as dogmatn ally and authoritatively as the Cathohe 
He believed in his own infalhbiiity quite as firmly as 
his opponent behoved in the uifalhbility of the Pope. 
It IS only by a very slow process that the human 
mind can emerge from a system of error , and the 
virtue of dogmas had been so ingrained in all 
rehgious thought, by the teaching of more than 
twelve centuries, that it required a long and pain- 
ful discipline to weaken what is not yet destroyed 
The nature of truth, the limits of human faculties, 
the laws of probabilities, and the conditions that aie 
essential for an impartial reseai’ch, weie subjects 
with which even the most advanced minds were then 
BTitiiely unfamiliar Theie was, indeed, much culti- 
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vataon of logic, considored in its most naiTOW sense , 
but there was no such thing as a comprehensive xieMv 
of the whole field of mental science, of the laws and 
limits of the reason There was also no conviction 
that the reason should be applied to every depart- 
ment of theology, with the same unflinching seventy 
as to any other form of speculation Faith always 
presented to the mind the idea of an abnormal mieb 
lectual condition, of the subversion or suspension of 
the critical faculties It sometimes comprised nioie 
than this, but it alwavs included this It was the 
opposite of doubt and of the spirit of doubt What 
irreverent men called credulity, rcv^erent men called 
faith, and although one woid was nioie respectful 
than the otliei, yet the t^vo woids w^ere with most 
men strictly synonymous Some of tlie Pioteslants 
added other and moral ideas to the woid, but thej’' 
firmly retained the intellectual idea As long as 
such a conccjition existed, a ])oiiod of rchgious con- 
vulsion was necessaiily a peiiod of extreme suflenng 
and teiTor , and there can be little doubt that the 
Reformation was, in consequence, the must painful of 
all the transitions thiougb which the human intellect 
has passed. 

If the leader has soi/ed the spiiit of the foiegonig 
remarks, he w ill already ha\e perceuod then appli- 
cation to the history of witchcraft In older that 
men should believe in witches, their intellects must 
have been familiarised with the conceptions of Satanic 
pow'er and Satanic presence, and they must regard 
these things with an unfaltering belief In ordei 
that witchcraft should be prominent, the imagina- 
tions of men must have been so forcibly directed to 
tliese articles of belief, as to tinge and govern the 
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habitual cunent of their thoughts, aud to produce a 
stroug disposition to see Satanic agency around them. 
A long tram of circumstances, Avhich culminated in 
the Reformation, had diffused through Christendom 
a rehgious terror which gradually overcast the ho- 
rizon of thought, creating a general uneasiness as 
to the future of the Church, and an intense and vi\id 
sense of Satanic presence. These influences were, it 
IS true, primarily connected with abstruse points of 
speculative belief, but they acted in a twofold manner 
upon the grosser superstitions of the people Al- 
though the illiterate cannot follow the more intricate 
speculations of their tcachcis, they can, as I have 
said, catch the general tone and character of thought 
which these speculations produce, and they readdy 
apply them to then own sphere of thought Besides 
this, the upper classes, being filled with a sense of 
Satanic piesenoc, will be disposed to beheve in the 
reality of any history of witchcraft They will, there- 
fore, prosecute the witches, and, as a necessary coii- 
aequcnce, stinmlalc the delusion When the belief 
is contined to the lower clas«5 its existence will be 
languishing ami unprogressivc But when legislators 
denounce it in their laws, and popes in their bulls , 
when priests uivcigh against it m their pulpits, and 
inquisitors burn thousands at the stake, the imagina- 
tions ot men will be inflamed, the tciror will prove con- 
tagious, and the consequent delusions bo multiplied 
Now, popes ami Icgmlators, priests and inquisitors, 
will do these things just in pioportion to the firmness 
of their belief ui the conceptions I have noticed, and to 
the intensity with winch their imaginations have been 
directed to those conceptions by religious teirorism. 

Wo have a striking illustration of the influence 
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upon witcb craft, of tlie inodes of thought which the 
Reformation for a time sustained in tho life of Luther. 
No single feature was more clearly marked in his 
character than an intense and passionate sense of 
sin He himself often described, in the most graphic 
language, how, in the seclusion of his monastery at 
Wittenberg, he had passed under the very shadow of 
death, how the gates of hell seemed to open beneath 
his feet, and the sense of hopeless wretchedness, to 
make life itself a burden While oppressed by the 
keenest sense of moral nnworthiness, he was dis- 
tracted by intellectual doubt. He only arrived at 
the doctrines of Protestantism after a long and diflS- 
cult enquiry, struggling slowly through successive 
phases of behef, uncheered for many years by one 
word of sympathy, and oscillating painfully between 
opposing conclusions Like all men of vivid imagi- 
nation who are so circumstanced, a theological 
atmosphere was formed about his mmd, and became 
the medium through which every event was contem- 
plated He was subject to numerous strange hal 
lucinations and vibrations of judgment, which he 
invariably attributed to the direct action of Satan. 
Satan became, in consequence, the dominating con- 
ception of his life. In every critical event, in every 
mental perturbation, he recognised Satanic power 
In the monastery of Wittenberg, he constantly heard 
the Deni making a noise in the cloisters ; and be- 
came at last so accustomed to the fact, that be related 
that, on one occasion, having been awakened by tho 
sound, he perceived that it was only the Deni, and 
accordingly went to sleep again The black stain in 
the castle of Wartburg still marks the place where 
he Hung an ink-bottle at the Den). In the midst of 
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his long and painfiil hesitation on tlie subject of 
transubstantiation, the Devil appeared to him, and 
suggested a new aiguraent. In such a state of mind 
he naturally accepted, with implicit faith, eveiy 
anecdote of Satanic miracles. He told how an aged 
minister had been interrupted, m the midst of his 
devotions, by a devil who was gmnting behind him 
like a pig At Torgau, the Devil broke pots and 
basins, and flung them at the minister’s head, and at 
last drove the minister’s wife and servants half crazy 
out of the house On another occasion, the Devil 
appeared in the law courts, in the character of a 
leading hamster, whose place he is said to have 
filled with the utmost propriety Fools, deformed 
persons, the blind and the dumb, were possessed by 
devils. Physicians, indeed, attempted to explain 
these infirmities by natural causes , but those phy- 
sicians were ignomnt men , they did not know afl 
the power of Satan Every form of disease might 
be produced by Satan, or by Ins agents, the witches , 
and none of the infiimities to which Luther was 
liable were natural, but his ear-ache was peculiarly 
diabolical Hail, thunder, and plagues are all the 
direct consequences of the intervention of spiiits 
Many of those persons who were supposed to have 
committed suicide, had in reality been seized by the 
Devi] and strangled by him, as the traveller is 
strangled by the robber. The Devil could transpoi t 
men at his will through the air He could beget 
children, and Luther had himself come in contact 
with one of them. An intense love of children was 
one of the most amiable characteristics of the great 
Reformer, but, on this occasion, he most earnestly 
recommended the rej^uted relatives to throw the child 
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into a nver, in order to free tlieir house from the 
presence of a devil. As a natural consequence of 
these modes of thought, witchcraft did not present 
the shghtest improbability to his mind In strict 
accordance with the spirit of his age, he continually 
asserted the existence and the frequency of the 
crime, and emphatically proclaimed the duty of 
burning the witches ' 

I know, indeed, few stranger, and at the same time 
more temhle pictures, than are furnished by the 
history of witchcraft during the century that pre- 
ceded and the century that followed the Reforma- 
tion Wherever the conflict of opinions was raging 
among the educated, witchcraft, hke an attendant 
shadow, pursued its course among the ignorant and 
Protestants and Catholics vied with each other in 
the zeal with which they prosecuted it. Never was 
the power of imagination — that strange faculty which 
casts the shadow of its images over the whole crea- 
tion, and combines all the phenomena of life accoid- 
ing to its own archetypes, — more strikingly evinced 
Superstitious and terror-stricken, the minds of men 
weio impelled irresistibly towards the imracalous 
and the Satanic, and they found them upon every 
side The elements of impofoturo blended .so curiously 
with tbe elements of delusion, that it is now im- 
possible to separate them Soinctiines an ambitious 
woman, braving the dangers of her act, boldly claimed 
supernatural power, and the haughtiest and the most 

* CoVoqnia Mensalia Eras- {A^^ologte, 110,111) 

mus was an equally fim beli(‘\cr obseryes, that nearly all the 
ID iritchLTaft (Stevvait’s Dm- horcsies pi ptious to the Refor- 
Bertatxony p 67) mation hdd been also accom- 

* This co-exibtence has been panied by an outburst of scn> 
noticed by many writers; and eery. 
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courageous cowed humbly m. her presence. Some- 
times a husband attempted, in the witch courts, to 
cut the tie which his chuich had pronounced indis- 
soluble , andnumbeis of wives have, in consequence, 
peiished at the stake Sometimes a dexterous cii- 
minal availed himself of the panic , and, directing a 
charge of wilclicraffc against his accuser, escaped 
himself with impuiuty Sometimes, too, a personal 
grudge was avenged by the accusation, or a I’eal 
cnnie was attributed to sorcery, or a hail-stoim, or 
a sti.uige disease, suggested the presence of a witch 
But, foi the most part, the trials lepicserit pure and 
unnnngled delusions The dcfcudeis of Ihe belief 
TV ere able to maintain that multitudes Lad voluntaiily 
confessed themselves guilty of commeicc with the 
Evil One, and had jieisisted in their confessions till 
death. Madness is always peculiarly fiequent duiing 
great religious or political revolutions , * and, in the* 
sixteenth century, all its foims vere absoibed m the 
system of witchciaft, and caught the colour of tlie 
prevailing predisposition ^ Oci as ion ally, too, we find 
old and half-doting women, at hist convinced of then 
innocence, but soon faltering before the majesty of 
justice, a&kiiig timidly^, ^\bctllor it is possible to be in 
connection with the Dc\ il without being conscious of 
the fact, and at List almost persuading themselves 
that they had done wliat was alleged Very often, 
the teiror of the trial, the prospect of the most ago- 
msing of deaths, and the frightful tortures that were 
applied to the weak frame of an old and feeble 
woman,® overpowered her understanding , her brain 

* Buckle’s , rol. 2 p 424, 
noie 

* Calmeil 


• For a fnghttul catalogue of 
the tortuifS that vveie employed 
ID these cases, see Scott’s j&w- 
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reeled beneath the accumulated sufiering, the ooxi< 
scioasneHS of innocence disappeared, and the wretched 
victim wont raving to the flames, convinced that she 
was about to smk for ever into perdition. The 
zeal of the ecclesiastics in stimulating the peisecu- 
tion was unflagging It was displayed alike in 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Flanders, Sweden, 
England, and Scotland. An old writer who cordially 
approved of the rigour tells us that, in the province 
of Como alone, eight or ten inquisitors were con- 
stantly employed , and he adds that, in one year, the 
number of persons they condemned amounted to a 
thousand , and that during several of the succeeding 
years, the victims seldom fell below one hundred ^ 

It was natural that a body of learned men like the 
inquisitors, whose habits of thought were eminently 
retrospective, should have formed some general theo- 
ries connecting the phenomena of sorcery with past 
events, and reducmg them to a systematic form. We 
accordingly find that, in the course of about three 
centuries, a vast literature was formed upon the 
subject The diflTerent forms of witchcraft were all 
carefully classified and associated with particular 
doctrines , the whole philosophy of the Satanic was 
minutely investigated, and the prevailing mode of 
thought embodied in countless treatises, which were 
once regarded as masterpieces of orthodox theology. 

It is very difficult for us in the present day to do 

covery of Witchcraft (London, center quaes tjonatus * (Pars in 
1665), pp 11, 12 All the old Queest 14, 15) The tortures 
treatises are full of the subject were all the more horrible, 
Sprenger recommends the tor- because it was generally be- 
tnres to be continued two or heved that the witches had 
three days, till the pnsoner charms to deadeu their effect, 
was, BB he expresses it, ' de- * Spina, cap. xii 
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justice to these works, or to realise the points of view 
fi’om which they were written A profound scepti- 
{ JSTQ on all subjects connected with the Devil under- 
lies the opinions of almost every educated man, and 
renders it difficult even to conceive a condition of 
thought, in which that spirit was the object of an 
intense and realised belief An anecdote Vbich in- 
volves the peisonal intervention of Satan is now re- 
garded as quite as intrinsically absurd, and unworthy 
of serious attention, as an anecdote of a faiiy or of a 
sylph When, tlierefore, a modern leadei turns over 
the pages of an old treatise on witchcraft, and finds 
hundreds of such anecdotes related with the gravest 
assurance, he is often inclined to depreciate very 
unduly the intellect of an author who represents a 
condition of thought so unlike Ins own The cold 
indifference to human suffering which these writers 
display gives an additional bias to his reason , while 
their extraordinary pedantry, their execrable Latin, 
and their gross scientific blunders, furnish ample 
materials lor his ridicule Besides this, Sprenger, 
who IS at once the most celebrated, and, perhaps, the 
most ciedulous member of his class, unfortunately for 
his reputation, made some ambitious excursions into 
another field, and uninortaliscd himself by a senes of 
etymological blunders, which have been the delight 
of all succeeding scholars * 

* ‘Tcemind/ he atburcs Ufa, ifa 
deri\ ed from I e and mi iius, 
becau‘'e ■women ha^e less laith 
than men (p 60) Maloficiendo 
16 from male de fide sentifncio 
For diabolus "we have a choico 
of most inbiructi\e derivations 
It comes ‘a dia quod est duo, 
e t bolus quod est me re ' dlus , 

D 


quia duo occidit, scilicet corpus 
et am mam Et secundum ety- 
inolotjiam, licet Grjpce, inter- 
piotetur diahq}n& clauhus ei 
gifatulo et hoc feibi convenit 
cum non peiniittitur &ibi noc<re 
quantum vellet Vel diabolus 
quasi defluens, quia defluxit, id 
est lorruit ct fapccialitnr At Ia- 
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But wlicTi all tlie^e quahficntions liav<' been made— 
and, with the exception of the hiRt, tliey would a, 11 
apply to any other writings of the same period — it 
IS, I think, impossible to deny that the books in de- 
fence of the belief aie not only far more numerous 
than the later woiks against it, but that they also 
represent far inort' learning, dialectic skill, and even 
general ability For many centuries the ablest men 
were not niei'ely unwilling to repudiate the supersti- 
tion , they often pressed forward earnestly, and wtth 
*he most intense conviction, to defend it Indeed, 
during the period when witchciaft was most pre^a- 
lent, theio were few wi iters of real eminence who 
did not, on some occasion, lake especial pains k) 
throw the weight of their authority into the scale 
Thomas Aquinas was jnobably the ablest writer of 
the thirteenth century, and lie assuios us that diseases 
and tempests are often the direct acts of the Devil , 
that the Devil can transport men at his pleasure 
through the air and that he can transform them 
into any sliapc Get son, the Chancellor of tlie Uni- 
versity of Pans, and, as many thiidc, the author of 
‘The Imilation/ is justly rc'garded as one of the 
master-intellects of his age, and he, too, wrote in 
defence of the belief Bodin was unquestionably the 
most original political philosopher who had arisen 
since Macluavelli; and he devoted all his learning 
and acuteness t-o ciuslnng the using scepticism on the 
subject of witches The truth is, that, in those ages, 
ability was no guarantee against error , because the 
Bingle employment of the reason was to develope and 

'?aliter*(p 41) If the reader iiurance of verbal cntieieTn, 
JR rtu'ious in these nirttlerM he which I do nor venture to 
will find another aatuundmg quote, in p 40 , 
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e^Tpand premT^e*^ that 'weie furnished by the Church. 
There was no such thing as an uncompromismg and 
unreserved criticism of the first principles of teach, 
ing ; there was no such thing as a revolt of the rea- 
son against conclusions that w’ere sirictly drawn from 
the premises of autlioi ity Tn our age, and in every 
other age of half belief^ piinciples are often adopted 
without being full} developed If a conclusion is 
drawn from iliein, men enquiie, not merely whether 
the deduction is correct, hut also whether its result 
seems intnnsically prohahle , and if it does not ap- 
pear so, they wall i eject the conclusion, without 
absolutely rcjoi'ting the premise In the ages of 
avitchcraft an iiie^oiablo logic prevailed Men were 
so firmly convinced of the truth of the doctrines they 
were taught, that those doctrines became to them the 
measure of probability, and no event that seemed to 
harmonise with them juesented the slightest difficulty 
to the mind I’liev governed the imagination, while 
they subdued the reason, and secular considerations 
never interaened to damp their assurance. The 
ablest men wore not uiifiequently the most credu- 
lous , because their ability was chiefly employed m 
discovering analogic^ between eveiy startling narra- 
civ'e and the principles of their faith, and their success 
was a measure of their ingenuity 

It IS these consul orations that give the writings of 
the period 1 am leferiing to so great an importance 
in the history of opinions, and whicli also make it so 
difficult for us to appreciate their foice I shall en 
deavour to lay before the reader, in as concise a form 
as I am able, some of the leading principles thej em- 
bodied ; which, acting on the imagination, coiitiibuted 
to produce the phenomena of wntchcraft , and, acung 
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on the reason, persuaded men that the namai\ cfi» ot 
witches weie antecedently probable ^ 

It was umversally taught tlmt innumei*able evil 
spirits were ranging over the world, seeking the 
present unhappiness and the future rum of man 
kind; that these spurts were fallen angels, who had 
retained many, if not all, the angehc capacities , and 
that they, at all events, possessed a power and wis- 
dom far transcending the limits of human faculties. 
From these conceptions many impoitant consequences 
were evolved If these spirits are for ever hovering 
around us, it was said, it is surely not improbable 
that we should meet some signs of their presence 
If they delight in the smallest misfortune that can 
befall mankind, and possess far more than human 
capacities for inflicting suffering, it is not sui pris- 
ing that they should direct against men the ener- 
gies of super human malice If their highest object 
IB to secure the ultimate rum of man, we need not 
wonder that they should offer their services to those 
who would biibe them by the suriender of their 
hopes That such a compact can be made — that it 
18 possible for men to direct the eneigies of evil 
spirits — was established by the clearest authority 
* Thou shalt not sufler a witch to live,' was the so- 
lemn injunction wluch had been moie than once 
repeated in the Levitical code , and the history of 

* The principal authority on Sprenger, Nider, Basin, Mo- 
theso matterB is a large colloc- htor, Gerson, Murner, Spina, 
ticm of Latin works (in great Laurentius, Bernardus, Vigni- 
part written by inquisitors), tus, Gnllandus, &c I have 
extending over about two cen- noticed a great many other 
turies, aud published under the works in their places, and the 
title of Mallem Malefic arum leader may find reviews of 
(the title of Sprenger’s book) many others in Midden and 
it touipjiM'b the vrurks of Tlanoey 
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the witch of Endoi fium&hes a detailed description 
of the ciicmnstances of the crime The Fathers had 
denounced magic with a unanimous and unvarying 
voice, and the writings of every nation bear tiaces of 
the umveisaliby of the belief In an age which was 
essentially retrospective, it was impossible to name a 
tenet which could seem more probable, for there was 
none which was more closely connected with anti 
quity, both ecclesiastical arid profane 

The populai belief, however, not only asserted the 
possibility and continued existence of witchcraft, it 
also entered into many of what we should now deem 
the most extravagant and grotesque details In the 
first place, one ot the most oidi nary operations of the 
witch, or of the Devil acting at her command, was to 
cause tempests, which it was said frequently desolated 
the fields of a single peison, leaving the rest of the 
country entirely untouched If any one ventured to 
deny that Satan possessed, or was likely to exercise 
this powei, he was speedily silenced by a scriptural 
precedent We read in the Old Testament that the 
Deni, by the Divine permission, aflhcted Job , and 
that among the means which ho employed was a 
tempest which destio^ed the house m which the sons 
ot the patnaich were eating The description, in 
the book ol Hevelation, of the four angels who held 
the four winds, and to whom it was given to afiBict 
the earth, was also generally associated with this 
behef , for, as St Augustine tells us, the word angel 
18 equally applicable to good or bad spirits Besides 
this, the Devil was always spoken of as the piirce of 
the air His immense knowledge and his unmen se 
power would place the immediate causes of atmo- 
spheric disturbances at his disposal and the sudden 
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tompeHt "would, therefore, be no violatioii of natural 
laws, but simply an instanoe of their application by 
superhuman power. These considerations were, it 
was thought, suflicient to remore all sense of the 
antecedent improbability of the facts which were 
alleged, butereij uncertainty was dispelled by the 
uniform teaching of the Church. At all times, the 
Fathers and tlie raediaev^al saints had taught, like the 
teachers of every other leligion in the same early 
stage of civilisation, tliat all the more remarkable 
atmospheric changes resulted from the direct inter- 
vention of spirits,* Rain seems to have been com- 
monly associated, as it still is in the Church ot 
England, with the intervention of the Deity , but 
wind and hail were peculiarly identified with the 
Devil If the Devil could onginate a tempest, it 
followed, as a necessary consequence, that witches 
who had enteied into compact with him had the 
same power 

The same principles of argument applied to disease 
The Devil had afilicied Job with homble diseases, 
and might therefore afflict others Great pestilences 
were constantly described in the Old Testament as 
the acts of tlic angels, and the Devil, by the pei- 
misRion of the Deity and by virtue of his angelic 
capacitieB, might therefore easily produce tliem The 
history of tJie demoniacs piovcs that devils could 
master and derangethe bodily functions , and, there- 
fore, to deny that they could produce disease, would 
be to impugn the veracity of these narratives , and 
the Infer ecclesiastical testimony on the subject, if 
not unanimous, was, at least, extremely strong Aa, 

* On the unji^ers.ility of this ci nil nation, m*e 13uckle’« //w- 
belief, ID an ot lory, vol i p 346, 
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Uiorefore, the more btrjking atrnospheiic disturbances 
wore ascribed generally to the Devil , and, when the 
injury was spread over a small area, to witches ; so, 
the pestilences which desolated nations were deenuMl 
snpernatmal, and all strange and unaccountablo 
diseases that foil upon an individual, a result of tho 
malice of a sorcerer If the witch could produce dis- 
ease by hei luoantations, there was no difficulty ir 
believing that she could also remove it ' 

These propositions were nnammously and firmly 
believed They were illustrated by anecdotes, the 
< oiintleas numbers of which can only be appreciated 
by those who ha\ e studied the literature at its source 
They were indelibly gia^^en on the minds of men by 
hundreds of tiials and of executions, and they were 
admitted by almost all the ablest men in Christendom 
There were other details, however, which excited 
considerable discussion One of the moat striking 


* There can be little doubt 
that a considerable" amount ot 
poisoning wa^ mixerl up with 
thr Witch cabes In ages when 
medical knowledge whs soirity, 
and post-mortem ( siimm lOttii 
unknown, this enme was pecu- 
liarly dreaded, atid appeared 
peculiarly mysterious On tlie 
otlier hand it is oqualb <-erbiin 
that the witchew constantly em- 
ployed their kno^^Jedge ot the 
property of heiba foi the pur- 
pose of cunng disea*ie, and that 
they attained, in thm respect, a 
skill which was hardly equalled 
by the regular practitioners To 
the evidence whirh Michelet 
has collected on this matter, 
I may add a striking passage 
from GnJUndub "Quaudoque 


vero provenit febns, tussis, 
deraeutm, phthiM's, hydroptjis, 
aiit abqii i tumefactio carnis in 
corpoi t e apo'^tema extriuse- 
cus apparent quandoque vero 
intiiiiofte apud intescina ah- 
quod apovtema Hit adeo teiTibile 
et incurahilo quod nulla pars 
medicuiuin id sanare et retno- 
vere potest, nibi acredat ulius 
maleficus, sive sortilegU"* qui 
contr.inib medehs et remedns 
a^gntudinem ippani iinvlehcani 
tolLit, qiiajn tacile et bien 
tempore removore potest, cieieri 
veio nn diu qui artem ipsms 
medic I nap profitentiii riihil va- 
Jent et ncsciunt afferre reme- 
dium ’ ( J\rUill Mai vol. il 

pp 393,^394) 
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of these was the transpoitatjon of witches through 
the air. That an old woman could be carried some 
hundreds of miles in a few minutes on a bioomstick 
or a goat, oi in any other way the Devil might select, 
would, in the present day, be legarded as so essen- 
tially and grotesquely absurd, that it is probable that 
no conceivable amount of testimony would convince 
men of its reality At the period of which I am 
writing, this rationalistic spuit did undoubtedly exist 
in a few minds , for it is noticed, though with ex- 
treme contempt, by some of the writers on the sub- 
ject, who treated it as a manifest mental aberration, 
blit it had not yet assumed any importance Th(5 
measuie of pi obabihty was still essentially theo- 
logical , and the only question that was asked was, 
bow far the naiiatives conformed with the theological 
conception of a spirit On this point there seemed, 
at first sight, much difficulty, and considerable in- 
genuity was applied to elucidating it Satan, it was 
remembered, had home Christ through the air, and 
placed him on a pinnacle of the temple , and there- 
foie, said St Thomas Aquinas, if he could do this to 
one body he could do it to all The propliet Habak- 
kuk had been transported by a spirit from Judea to 
Babylon, and Philip the Evangelist had been the 
object of a similar miracle St Paul had likewise 
been carried, perhaps in the body, into the third 
heaven 

This evidence was ample and conclusive , but other 
perplexing difficulties arose Nothing m the witch 
trials was more minutely described than the witches’ 
Sabbath, and many hundieds of women had been 
burnt alive for attending it Occasionally, however, 
it happened that, when a woman had been condemned 
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on tliiH charge by hei own confession, or by the 
evidence of other witches, her husband came foiward 
and swore that his wife had not left his side during 
the night in question. The testimony of so near a 
relative might, perhaps, be explained by perjury , 
but other evidence was adduced which it was more 
difficult to evade It was stated that women wore 
oftem found lying in a state of trance, m sensible to 
pam, and without the smallest sign of life ; that, after 
a time, their consciousness returned , and that they 
then confessed that they had been at the witches* 
Sabbath. These statements soon attracted the atten- 
tion of theologians, who were much divided m their 
judgments Some were of opinion that the witch 
wavS labouring under a delusion of the Devil , but 
they often added that, as the delusion originated in 
a compact, she should, notwithstanding, be burned 
Others suggested a bolder and very startling expla- 
nation That the same portion of matter cannot be 
m two places at once, is a proposition which rests 
entirely on the Ians of nature ; but those laws Late 
110 existenc(‘ for the miiaculous, and the miracle of 
tran substantiation seems to desti oy all the improba- 
bility of the pluii-presence of a human body. At all 
events, tlie Devil might furnish, lor the occasion, a 
duplicate body , in or tier to baflle the ministers of 
justice This latter o [union became extremely popu- 
lar among theologians, and two f.imous Catholic 
miracles weie tnuiiiph.iiitly quoted m its support 
St Ambiose was, on one occasion, celebrating mass 
in a chinch at Milan, when he suddenly paused in 
the midst of the service His head sank upon the 
altar, and he remained motionless, as in a tiance, for 
the space ot three houis The congregation waited 
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nilently for the benediction At last, the consciouii^ 
ness of the saint returned, and he assured his hearers 
that he had been officiating' at Tours at the burial of 
St Martin, a statement which was, of course, in a 
few days, renfied A similar miracle was related of 
St Clement This early saint, in the midst of a mass 
at Rome, was called away to consecrate a church at 
Pisa His body, or an angel who had assumed its 
form, remained at Rome , but the saint was at the 
same time present at Pisa, where he left some drops 
of blood upon the maible for a memorial of the 
miracle * On the whole, the most general opinion 
seems to have been, that the witches were sometimes 
transported to the Sabbath in body, and sometimes 
m spirit, and that denis occasionally assumed their 
forms in order to baffle the sagacity of the judges * 
Aiiothei important and much discussed depart- 
ment, was the connection between enl spirits and 
animals That the Deni could assume the form of 
any animal* he pleased, seems to have been generally 


* Spina, De Strtgihu^ (1^22), 
cap XI 

^ All the phenomena of som- 
nambulism uere mixed upwith 
the question See e g , Spina, 
cap X and xi , whejp jt is 
tully discussed Many cuiious 
notions Were held about som- 
nambuhsm One opinion was, 
that the eomnainbulists had 
never been baptised, or had 
been l)Hpci8ecl l)\ a drunken 
I>rieBt 

* This belief was probably 
Biistained by the grea t use 
made ot animals m Chnstuiu 
symboLsm as repiesentatnfj 
ot Tfioi-al qualities Ju different 
iiRtncts different auimdls were 


Fupjiosed to be id especial eon- 
necticm with spirits Dolno 
mentions that the ancient Irish 
had such a ic Deration for 
wolves that thev were accufl- 
tonied to pray tor their salva- 
tion, and to choose them as 
godfathers for their children 
(Thiers' Super ft vol ii p 198) 
Becl/ebub, as is well known, 
was god of flits ‘par ce qu‘il 
ri’y avoit pas une mouohe eo 
son temple, conime ou dictqu'au 
Palais de Vtnise il nV a pas 
une eeule mouche et au Palais 
de I’ol^de quhl ii'y en a qu'une, 
qui n’est pts ciiose estrange ou 
iiuu\cllo, car nous liHons que 
loH Oyr^naiques, aprfes avoir 
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admitted , and it presented no difhculty to those who 
remembered that the iirst appearance of that person- 
age on earth was as a serpent, and that on one occasion 
a legion of dovils had entered into a herd of swino 
St Jerome also assures us that, iii the desert, St 
Antony had met a centaur and a faun — a little man 
with horns glowing fioin his foiehead — who were 
possibly devils and at all events, at a later period, 
tho lives of the saints represent evil spirits in the 
form of animals as not un frequent Lycanthropy, 
however, or tho tiaribformation. of witches into 
wolves, presented moio dilhculty The history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the couveision of Lot^s wife, 
were, it is true, eagerly alleged in support of its 
possibility , but it was impossible to forget that 
St Augustine appealed to legard lycanthropy as a 
fable, and that a ( anon of the counci] of Ancyra had 
emphatically condemned tho belief On tho othei 
hand, that belief had been very widely diffused among 
the ancients It had been accepted by many of the 

eaciitie hu dieu Acivrou diou fo LI ow ship can there be bet wee^n 
de« inouches et les Orecs k Christ and ISehal ' (Wier, De 
Jupitfci, eurnonimi D(sm p 657) The 

e’ebt a dire mouclnird, toutrs nstriptiuii of intelligence to 
lew niouchea b'envoliunt en aniunils was peLeral through 
uiie niie»\ coniine nous libonb tlu middle ageb, but it "waB 
en Paubuniiis J/i Anadic^'y et most prominent m the Celtic 
en Pline au livrf axix utp 6' race See a cuiious chapter 
(Bodin,i^ 5 W 2 ( 7 ?/ p 15) Dancing on mystic animals in Dalyelfs 
bears find other iDti lhg»^iit am- Sn}}er^titiou{> of Scot! andy and 
iTirtlB seem to have been also iiho the tssay ot Renan on 
connected with tlie Devil, and Celtic Poetry Muraton 
an old council anathematised Ital Dis^ xxix ) quotes an 
at once magicians who have amusing passage from a writer 
abandoned their Creator, for- of tJie eleventh century, con- 
tui.a-tellers, and those ‘ qui ceining a dog which jd that 
ureas aut bestias ad century whs ' moved by tho 

luduin et pernicjem siinpbcio- spiiit of Pytho * 
inim CLPCumfeTiint ’ — ‘for what * Vita S Pauh, 
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greatest and most orthodox theologians, by the in- 
quisitoi’s who were commissioned by the popes, and 
by the law courts of most countries The evidence 
on winch it resled was very curious and definite If 
the witch was wounded in the foim of an animal, she 
retained that wound in her human form, and Imn 
diods of such cases were alleged before the tribunals 
Someiimcs the hunter, haiang severed the paw of his 


assailant, retained it as 
opened lus bag, lie discove 
liand, which he iccoguised 

* L’ existence des loups - 
p 11 OUR esfc al testae par Vii- 
Solm, Strabon, Pomponms 
IMeLi, Dioiivsiub Aiir, Varron, 
f‘t par tous les JnnsccwRulies 
et (lemoiioinanes deraicis 
si^‘cles A p(Mne coTnTnciic.nt- 
on li cn iloutt r soub Louis XlV ’ 

1 Plniicev, xvftmal, Ly^- 

citnihropie) To Jin, in )iis cb ip- 
trr on Ljp.intliropy, and in our 
OMn day, Midden (vol i jip 
134-368), have collected manv 
additional duthonLics St An- 
;;uRtine notices tlio subject \ mL1j 
I onsidci able hcBitation, but on 
the whole inchnes, as 1 h<ne 
baid, towaid*' inciedubty [Ctv 
Dci^ lib xvni c 17, 18) lie 
also tells UR that in Ins time 
iliere wpie some uinkcepers, 
w)io were said to pile their 
guests diugs ill cheese, and 
tiuife to turn them iiiio animals 
(Jhid) In the Salic UwB of 
tbo fifth century there is a 
curious enactment ‘ that any 
sorceress who has devoured a 
man should on conMction he 
hn^d 200 sons’ (Oannet, p 6) 
To come down to a latei peijod, 


a trophy, but when he 
I’cd in it only «i hleoding 
as the hand of his wife ' 

we find, according to Bodm, 
Ptiraielsus and Feinel, the 
chief physician of Henry IV , 
holding the belief m lyLan- 
tlijupv There is probably no 
eoniUiyin Eurof/»e — peih.ips no 
counL]^ in thewoild — in winch 
soniL ioiiii ol this supersUtion 
has not existed It r.iged how- 
e^f), especially when* wolves 
abounded — among the Tura, in 
Noiw.iy, Eussia, Ii eland (whcie 
the inhabitants of Ossory, ac- 
cojdirg to Camdei], weie said 
to become wobes once every 
bcien yeais), jn the Pyrenees 
ind Greece The Italian women 
usually became eats Jn the 
East (as the Arabian Nights 
show) many forms were as- 
sumed A French ]udgcj named 
ilogiut, at tile end of the six- 
teenth ( eniur} , de-voted himself 
especiallY to the subject, burnt 
multitudes of lycantliropes, 
wrote a book about them, and 
dj(>w up a code in which he 
pennitted oidinury witches to 
be strangled betoii* they were 
burnt, but excepted lyciin- 
thiopes, who woie to be burnt 
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The last class of anecdotes I shall notice is that 
which appears to have groivn out of the Catholic 
conception of celibacy I mean the accounts of the 
influence of witchcraft upon the passioiLs 

It IS not difficult to conceive the ordei of ideas 
that produced that passionate hoiTOr of the fan sex 
which IS such a striking charactenstic of old Cathohc 
theology Celibacy was universally rcgaided as the 
highest form of viitue, and in order to make it ac- 
ceptable, theologians exhausted all the resources of 
their eloquence m dcsciibmg the iniquity of those 
whose cliarms had rendeiod it so rare Hence, the 
long and fieiy disquisitions on the unparalleled ma- 
lignity, the inconceivable subtlety, the frivolity, the 
unfaithfulness, the unconquerably evil propensities 
of women, whieli weie the teiror of one age, and 
which became the amusenjcnt of the next It is not 
veiy easy to read these diatribes with perfect 
gravity , but they accpiie a certain melancholy sig- 
nificance, from the lact that the teaching they repre- 
sent had probably a considerable influence m pre- 
disposing men to believe in witches , and also in 
producing the extreme callousness with winch the 
suflenngs of the victim^ wei(‘ contemplated The 
question wffiy the immense majority of those who 

alive (Gannet, pp 8-302) iiistaiiLe of the development 
III the controveisy about the ot tho inuaculous See also 
reality of the trLinstoiinaliou B()ur(jiielot, La 1 /ycanthropie 
Bodin supported the Aihrma- Among the many mad notions 
tive, and Einsfoldius Uio lu'ga- ot the Abyss in ulus perhaps thu 
tive side Theie is a form ot maddest is then beliet that 
monomania under whuh men blaclcsiniths and potters can 
believe thoraselv(*& to be aiu- change tliemvehes into hyaenas, 
male, which is doul)tless tlie and ought theicioie to be cx- 
nucleus around which the sys- eluded from tlie sacramant 
lem was formed — a Btiiking (Hacker, Epid p 120) 
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were accubed of sorcery should be women, early 
attracted attention , and it was generally answered, 
not by the sensibility of their nervous constitution, 
Olid by their consequent liability to leligious mono- 
xnania and epidemics, but by the inherent wicked- 
ness of the sex Tlieie was no subject on which the 
old writers expatiated with moie indignant elo- 
quence, or with moie cojjious illustration * Cato, 
they said, had declared that ‘it the woild weie only 
fi’ee from women, men would not be without the 
conveise of the gods.’ Cieeio had said, that ‘many 
motives will urge men to one crime, but that one 
passion will impel women to all crimes ’ Solomon, 
whose means of observation had in this respect been 
exceedingly extensive, had summed up his experience 
m a long senes of the most eiushing apophthegms 
Chiysostom only interpreted the general sentiment 
of the Fathers, Mdien ho pronounced woman to be * a 
necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable 
calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and 
a painted ill ’ Doctor «ifter doctor ec hoed the same 
Ingubnous stiain, ransacked^the pages of history for 
illustrations of the enormities of the sex, and mar- 
shalled the ecclesiastical testimonies on the subject 
with the most imperturbable earnestness and solem- 
nity Men who had most seiiously formed this 
estimate of the gnat majority of women, who es- 
teemed celibacy the highest of virtues, and every 
temptation to abandon it the diiect consequence of 
Satanic presence , came, by a vxiy natural process, 
to regard all the ‘ phenomena of love *' as most 
especially under the rntluence of the Devil Hence, 

* See ebpecmll^ the long strange chapter on the subject iq 
S preuger 
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those wild gleams of strange atid grotesque romance 
which, from time to time, light up the literature ot 
witchcraft Incubi and Succuhi were for ever wan- 
dering among mankind, alluring by more than 
human channs the unwary to thoir destruction, and 
laying plots which were but too often saccessfal 
against the virtue of the saints Sometimes, the 
witches kindled in the monashc breast a mdre ter- 
restiial fire, and men told, with hated breath, how, 
under the spell of a ^Tudictive woman, four succes- 
sire abbots in a German monastery had been wasted 
away by an unholy flame * Occasionally, with a 
still more refined nndice, the Evi] One assumed the 
appearance of some noted dmne, in order to bring 
disci edit upon his cliaracter, and an astonished 
maiden saw, prostrate at her feet, the form of one 
whom she knew to be a bishop, and whom she 
beheved to be a saint ^ ^ Kor was it only among 
thoao who were bound to celibacy that the deadly 
influences wore exeicised The witches were con- 
tinually disturbing, by thoir machinations, the joys 
of wedlock , and none can tell how many hundreds 
have died in agonies for afflicting with barrenness the 
marriage bed * 


* Sprenfrer, Pars I Qafrst 
vii. At the request of St Stre- 
11U8 and St Equituisthe ritii^eU 
performed on those s imis a 
counteracting Hurgaal opeia- 
non (Nider, Forntw dr MaJ , 
c. V ) 

“ See the curious story of St 
Syhanus, Bishop of Nazareth, 
m Sprenger (Pars II (i-ufest 1, 
tap Ti ) The not only 

u^eumed the appearance of this 
holy man, in order to pay ins 


addresses to a lady, hut when 
distoveieil, crept under a bed, 
suffered himself to he diagged 
out, and declared that he wap 
the veritable bishop Happily 
after a tune, a miracle was 
wrought ^ hich cleared the 
reputafion of the caluraiiiated 
prelate 

* As few people realise the 
degree m whuh these Hupersti- 
rions were eucoujagtd by the 
Church which cl iiitaili- 
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I make no apology for haying dwelt so long on a 
series of doctrines and arguments which the reader 
will probably deem very pucnle, because their im- 
portance depends, not on their intrinsic value, but 
upon their relation to the history of opinions The 
follies of the past, when they weie adopted by the 
wisest ^nien, are well worthy of study , and, in the 
case before us, they famish, I think, an invaluable 
clue to the laws of intellectual development It is 
often and truly said, that past ages were pre-emi- 
nently credulous, as compared with our own , yet 
the difference is not so much in the amount of the 
credulity, as in the direction which it takes Men 


bihty I may meuUon that thp 
reality of this parlicul ir ciinie 
was implied, and its perpetra- 
tors anathematised the pro- 
vincial councils or synods of 
Troyes, La ons, MiUii, Toui 
Bourses, Narhonne, Eerr.ir«a, 
St Malo, Mont Cassin, Orl( ans, 
and Grenobie, by the iLtuals 
of Autun, Chartres, P^ng-ueux, 
Atun, Evreux, Pans, Angcr*^, 
Arras, Chfi,lons, bolo^u i, 
Troyes, Bourges, Alet, Beau- 
vais, Meaux, Rheiins, &:c , «uid 
by the decrees of a Jong senes 
of bisliops (TJuerb, , 

tom IV ch vii ) It was held, 
as far as I know, viithout a 
single exception, by all the 
inquisitors who pi esided at 
the witch-couits, and Sprengu 
gives a long luount of The 
methods which wore generally 
employed in coiuicLing those 
who were acrused of the crimr 
Montaigne ip pears to have been 
tlie hist who openly denied it, 
risciilnug to the imagination 


what the orthodox ascribed to 
the Devil, and this opinion 
bctms soon to have become a 
ch aractenstic of free-tli inkers 
in France, for Thiers (-who 
A^rote in 1G78) complains that 
* Les esprits forts et les libertiiiB 
qui donnent tout k la nature, 
et qui ne jugeut des choses que 
par la raison, ne vculent pas 
sc persuader que de nouveaux- 
mauifs pmssent par Tditifice et 
la malice du d6mon estre cm- 
pcclies de ee reiidre le devoir 
coniugal' (p d67) — a very 
w loked incredulity — ‘ puisque 
TEglise, qm est condmLe par le 
Saint-Espiit, et qui par con se- 
(jiiont ne pent carer, reconnoit 
qu’il se fait par J’opiiration du 
(lemon ^ (p 573) The same 
wiiter shows tliat the belief 
( xistcd in the Church in the 
time of Theodosius (p 568) 
Tlie last sorcerer who was 
burnt in France perished on 
this chaigo (Garinet, p 256) 
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are always prepared to aeeepl:, on very slight evi- 
dence, what they behove to be oreeodingly probable 
Tlieir mcasare of probability iiltimatelv^ determines 
the details of their creed, and it is itself perpetually 
changing under the influence of civilisation In the 
middle ages, and m the sixteenth, and the beginning 
of the fceionteontli centuries, the incasuie of proba- 
bility was essentially theological Men seemed to 
breathe an atTnospherc that was entirely nn secular 
Their intellectual and imaginative conceptions were 
all coloured by theological associations , and they 
accepted with cheeiful alacrity, any anecdote which 
harmonised with their habitual meditations The 
predisposition to believe in the miraculous was so 
great, that it constructed, cub of a few natural facts, 
this vast and comjibcated system of witchcraft: ; 
accumiilated around it an immense mass of the most 
varied an<l circumstantial evidence, persuaded all 
the ablest men fir many centimes that it was in- 
contestably true , conducted it uii‘~liaken thiough the 
scrutiny of the law-courts of every Euro])can nation , 
and consigned tens of thousands of victims to a 
feaiful and unlamented death Tin to was not the 
smallest desjre to explain away or soften down 
mimculous ac counts, in ordei to make them harmo- 
nise with exp(uaeiu;e, because the muids of men ^NCie 
completely imbued with au older of ideas tliat had 
no connection with expt^nenee If wo could per- 
ceive evil Hjuiits, untrammelled by the laws of 
matter, actually hovenng aiound us, if we could 
observe them Avutcliing evoiy action witk a deadly 
malignity, seeking vith all the energies of supei- 
Jmni.ni power the misery of mankind, and darkening 
with then awful aspect e\cTy sphere lu which we 
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more ; if we could see the angel of destruction 
bt’andishing the sword of death over the Assyinan 
hosts, or over the streets of Jerusalem ; and could 
behold Satan transporting Christ through the air, or 
the demoniacs foaming in agony beneath his grasp, 
we should probably reason on these matters in much 
the same spirit as the theologians of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries Our minds would be so 
pervaded by these awful images, that they would 
form a measure of probability entirely different from 
that which is formed by the ordinary experience of 
life ; a nervous consciousness of the continual pre- 
sence of evil spirits would accompany us for evei 
and would for ever predispose ns to discover mani- 
festations of their powei 

The foregoing pages wdl, I trust, be sufficient to 
elucidate the leading causes upon which witchcraft 
depended. They will show that it lesulted, not from 
accidental cii cumstances, individual eceenti'i cities, or 
even scientific ignorance, but from a gencial piedis- 
position to see Satanic agency in life It grew from, 
and it reflected, the prevailing modes of rehgious 
thought; and it declined only when those modes 
were weakened or destroyed. In almost every period 
of the middle ages, there had been a few men who 
m some degree dissented from the common super- 
fltifaons , but their opinions were deemed entirely 
incomprehensible, and they exercised no appreciable 
influence upon their contemporaries Indeed, their 
doctrines being generally veiled in the mystical form, 
were 80 perverted and nifiteiialised, that they not un- 
frequentJy increased the jitev ailing gloom. As Jong 
as the geneial cieduhty continued, as long as the 
Qiindfi of men were directed towards the imracoJoue 
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and the Salamc, iio efforts could eradicate the super- 
stition. In suc-h a condition of thought, men would 
always be more inclined to accept than to reject the 
evidence They would refuse to scnitinise it with 
jealous suspicion , and, though they might admit the 
existence of some imposture, they would never ques- 
tion the substantial justice of the belief Not until 
the predisposition was changed , not until men began 
to recoil from these narratives, as palpably and grossly 
improbable , ntifc until the sense of their improbability 
so overpowered the reverence for authority, as to 
make them seek in every way to evade the evidence, 
and to make them disbelieve it, even when they were 
unable to disprove it, could tbis deadly superstition be 
rolled away. Its dechne marks the rise, and its de- 
struction the first triumph, of the spirit of rational- 
ism in Europe 

We frequently find, m the writings of the inquisi- 
tors, language winch implies that a certain amount 
of scepticism was, even m their time, smouldering in 
gome minds It ^vaa not, indeed, sufficient to make 
any deep impression on pubhc opinion. It is iden- 
tified with no great iiame,^ and produced no great 

• I shouM, perluips, ni tke ont* was a of Averroes — 

exception to rhis statement — poiliaps the louncler of Aver- 
Peter of Abano, a lamoiis roism, in Italy — and beems ♦o 
physician and ])hilosopher of 1m \ e formed a school at Padn i 
Padua, who died in 1305 He When he was about eighty, he 
appeal's to ha^e cntiielv denied was accused of magic It was 
the existence of demons and of said that he had acquired a 
miracles, andmhave atroinpted, knowledge of the fae\en libeml 
by the asBistance ot astrology, arts by se\en lamihar ppiriLs 
to construct a general philuso- ■whom he kept confined in a 
phy ol religion, casting the crystal , but he died before the 
lioroHCopo of each faith, and trial wa?? concluded, go the in- 
aiaenbjng its rihe and df-stiny to quisitors were obliged to con- 
the influence of the He tent themselves by barniDg his 
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book; bat it wa,9 y©t sufficiently evident to elicit the 
anxiety of some theologians ‘Those men/ wrote 
Grerson, ‘ should be treated with scorn, and, indeed, 
sternly corrected, who ridicule theologians whenever 
they speak of demons, or attribute to demons any 
effects, as if these things were entirely fabulous This 
error has arisen among some learned men, partly 
through want of faith, and partly through weakness 
and imperfection ot intellect .... for, as 
Plato says, to refer everything to the senses, and to 
be incapable of turning ay from them, is the great- 
est impeduneiit to truth ’ ^ Sjjrenger also, m a long 
chapter, instructed theologians how to meet a spirit 
of vague scepticism which had arisen among certain 
laymen , ‘ who had, indeed, no fixed method of rea- 
soning, but were blindly gi oping in the dark, toucli- 
ing now on one point, and now on another ' An 
assembly of doctors of the University of Cologne,^ 
which was held in 1487, lamented, ami severely and 
authoritatively condenmed, a still more startling in- 
stance of rebolhon, aiismg from a quarter in which 
it was least to be expected When the panic was 
raging most fiercely in tlie diocese of Cologne, some 
priests had attempted to allay the alarm by qnestion- 
mg the reality of the cinme About thirty years 
later, Spina mentions ^ that, m some places, the in- 
uiimerdble executions Lad aioused a spirit of most 
acnmonious opposition Indeed, in the north of 
Italy, a positive rebellion had broken out, accom- 
panied by a tone of incredulity winch that theologian 

image He was regarded as one 268, 259) 
of tire greate'^t ot magicians ^ Mai vol ii p. 253. 

Compare Naude, (pp 380- -'Ibid vol i pp 460-468 

391), Renan, Averroes (pp ■Vol ii pp. 191, 209. 30(> 
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piteously laments ‘ Most imprudent, most undevout, 
aJid most unfaithful men will not heheve the things 
rhey ought to believe , and what la still more la- 
mentable, ilicy exert all their nifluence to obstruct 
those who are destroying the enemies of Christ' 
Such a conduct, Spma justly observes, was full of 
danger for lliose who were guilty of it, as they might 
themselves be justl}'- punished for conniving at the 
crime , and it was a distinct redcction upon the 
Church winch was represented by the inquisitors 
and upon the by whom tlie inquisitors were 

eoinmi SSI on ed We hud, too, the clergy claiming, in 
a very peromjitory tone, the supreme jurisdiction 
oi these cases , and occasionally alleging the mis- 
conduct of lay judges who had sutfered witches to 
depart unharmed All this R(. ejitjcisin, however, aji- 
pears to liave lie mi Ldont and undehned , and it was 
not till 15(53 tliat it was tliiown into a systematic 
form by John Wier, m his treatise, ‘ De Praostigus 
Dacinonnm ' 

Wier was a learned and oblo ]^h\sician of Cleves 
Ho Avas convinced as a, doctoi that many of the 
victims were simply lunatics, and, being a very 
humane man, AViis greatly shocked at the sufferings 
they endured Ho Avas a Protestant , and therefore, 
perhaps, not quile as inueli trammelled by tradition 
as some of his contciinpot .tries , though in the present 
day his reverence fc^r nuthonty AAould be regaided as 
an absolute intuluatam He had not the slightest 
Aviflli to revolt against any of the hrst principles of 
the popular teaching, or cA*en to Irec^ himself from the 
prevailing modes of tli ought He was quite con- 
vinced that the AA^orld A\as poo] Jed by crowds of 
demons, wbo were c oust dntlyAAoi king miracle^ among 
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mankind ; and lii8 only object was to reconcile his 
sense of their ubiquity with his persuasion that some 
of the phenomena that were deemed supernatural, 
arose from disease. He was of opinion that all the 
witches were labouring' under the deiasiona of the 
Devil They did not make an unholy compact, or 
ride through the air, or arouse tempests, or produce 
disease, or become the concubines of Satan , but the 
Devil had entered into them, and persuaded them that 
they had done these things The idea of possession was 
thus so enlarged as to absorb the idea of witchcraft 
The bewitched person was truly afflicted by the Dovil, 
but the Devil had done this directly, and not by the 
intervention of a witch, and had then thrown sua- 
picion upon some old woman, in order that the great- 
est possible amount of suffering might be produced 
Persons, he said, were especially liable to diabolical 
possession, when their faculties were impaired by 
disease, and their tempers acidulated by sufiermg 
In an eloquent and learned chapter on ‘the credulity 
and fragility of the female sex,’ he showed, by the 
authority of the Fathers and the Gieek philosophers, 
that women were peculiarly subject to evil inffuences. 
He also showed that the witches, m mental and moral 
uifiimihes, were pie-eroinent among their sex Ho 
argued that the word translated witch, m the Levi- 
tjcnl Jaw, may bo translated poisoner, and that the 
patristic notion of the intei course between angels and 
the antediluvian women, was inadmissible The 
gross improbabilities of some parts of the popular 
belief were clearly exhibited, and illustrated with 
much unnecessary learning, and the treatise was 
prefaced by an earnest appeal to the princes of Europe 
to arrest the effusion of innocent blood. 
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The BCepticism of thiP work cannot be regarded as 
audacious In fact, Wier stands alone in the history 
of witchcraft, and differs essentially from all tlie 
later writers on the subject He forms a hnk con- 
necting two periods ; ho was as fully pervaded by the 
sense of the miraculous as his opponents, and lie 
never dreamed of restricting the sphere of the super- 
natural Such as it was, Jjowevei, this book was 
the first attack of any iinpoitance on the received 
opinions, and excited among learned men considerable 
attention. Three editions were published, in a few 
years, at Basle and Amsterdam, which weie then 
the centres of independent thonght It was trans- 
lated into French in 1569 It was followed by a 
treatise, ‘De Lamus,’ and by a very curious cata- 
logue of tlu^ leaders, and description of the oiganisa- 
tion, of hell.* Shortly- after the publication of these 
last woikfi, a book appeared in leply, I'rora the pen of 
Bodin, the famous author of the ‘ Republic,^ and one 
of the most distinguished pliilosojihers m Europe. 

Bodin was esteemed, by many ol his contempo- 
raries, the ablest man who had then arisen in France , 
and the veidict has been but little qualified by later 
writers^ Araid all the disti actions of a dissipated 

' ' Fseudonionarchia Drcrio- Joan Fodm, qui avoir par 

nuTii^ — oiiH of fho piincsiirvl une men odlouBo vivacit^ d'es- 
BOurceB of inforniation about put atcouipa^oeedhinivigoment 
thifl eubioct He gwes th« hohde Uiwtte lout os Its i hotels 
names of sosenty-Lwo piincis, divini^s, iiatmelles et ciMles, 
and ebtimates their bubjectn at se tust peut estre moscogneu 
7,405/)26 doiuh It is uotquito pour honime. et eust pus 
clear how niucli he buluied on mfailhldemeiit cle nous pour 
the subject quelque in tel h pence shl n'eust 

* A ^e^y old rrdic and oppo- hiisbe dos marques et v©stip< h 
nent of his views on vitchcrafb de son humanite dans cette d6- 
quHinlly Hpealcs ot huii as Ce inonoiruinJe ' (Naude, 
pieniUT homnie de U France, 127 (^lb2r>) Bayle iW.) 
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and an intriguing couib, and all tlie labours of a 
Judicial position, he had amassed an amount of learn- 
ing so vast and bo various, as to place Inm in the very 
first rank of the scholars of his nation He lias also 
the far higher merit of being one of the chief founders 
of political philosophy and political history , and of 
having anticipated on these subjects many of the con- 
clusions of our own day. In his ]udicial capacity 
he had presided at some trials of witchcraft He had 
brought all ihc resources of his scholarship to bear 
upon the subject , and he had written a groat part of 
his ‘ Dcmonomanie des Sorciois ’ before the appear- 
ance of the last woik of Wier 

The ‘Dumonomanie dcs Soioieis’ is chietlj an ap- 
peal to authoiity, which the <iuihor deemed on this 
subject so unanimous and so conclusive, that it was 
scarcely possible for any sane roan to lesist it He 
appealed to the popular belief in all conntnes, m all 
ages, and in all lehgions He cited the opinions of 
an immense multitude of the greatest writers of 
pagan antiquity, and of the most illusti lous of the 
Fathers He showed how the laws of all nations 
recognised the existence of witchcraft, and he col- 
lected hundreds of case^ which had been investigated 


pronounced hodm to have hecn 
'one of the chief advocates of 
liberty of eonscienc^^ot his ttmo ’ 
In our own day, Ihickle (\ol i 
p 299) has placed luin as an 
lustoriiin above Commes, and 
on a le\el with MachiaicUi , 
and flallam, speak ins^ of the 
Republic, Rays, ‘ Tlodni pos- 
sessed a hifrhly philosophu al 
Ttund, united with the most 
ample stx>res of history and 
jurisprudence No former writoi 


on political philosophi had been 
(itlicrso corripiehensne in his 
Scheme, or &o copioua in his 
know led , none, perhaps, more 
(jnpnrLl more independent and 
tearle^^s in his enquiries — tiio 
men alone, indeed, could be 
compand with him — Aristotle 
and JVTathiavel ' (ffist of Lit 
vol 11 p 68 ) Dugald Stewart 
IS equally encomiastic (-Disser- 
tation, pp 02-54) 
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b(‘fore the tnbunals of his o\vn oi of other countries 
He relates with the most minute and circumstantial 
detail, and with the most unfaltering’ confidence, all 
the proceedings of the watches’ Sabbath, the methods 
which the witches employed in transporting them- 
selves through the air, their ti ansformations, their 
carnal intercourse with the Devil, their various means 
of injuring then enemies, tlie signs that lead to their 
detection, th(>ir confessions when condemned, and 
their demeanoni at the stake As for the treatise of 
Wier, he could scarcely find words to express the 
astonishment and the indignation with which he had 
perused it That a ]uiny doctor should have dared 
to oppose lumstlf‘ to the authority of all ages , that 
he should have such a boundless conlidence in his 
own opinions, and siu II a supreme contempt for the 
wisest of mankind, as to carp and cavil in a sceptical 
spirit at the evidence of one of the most notoidous of 
existing facts this w^as, in truth, the very climax of 
human airoganct^, the \ ( i y acme of human absurdity 
But, extiome as the audacity thus displayed, the 
impiety was sVill giealoi Wiei ^had armed himself 
against God’ His book was a tissue of ‘ bornble 
blasphemies ’ ‘JS^o one wlio is ever so htlle touched 
with the honour of (iod, could icad such blasphemies 
without a iightcous -iiigfT ’ INot only had he dared 
to impugn the seiitenei's of so many ujuight ]udge8 , 
not only had he ai tempted to save those whom Senp- 
tiue and the voict' ot the Church had branded as the 
worst of criminals , he had even ventuicd to publish 
to the woild tlic spell '1 and incantations he had learned 
from a notoiaoua sorcerer ^ Who could reflect 

* Cornftluis Agri}ip.i "who h k 1 iv Adioc.ite gener.d at Mf'tz, 
bt5i‘n tbt DJibtirot Wior Ho nulhid dibLin^ jisbtd himsolf 
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without consternatjon on the fntui'e of Christen 
dom after such fearful (hsciosurcs ^ Who could ques- 
tion that the knowledge thus disseminated would 
multiply to an incalculable extent the numlier of 
ynf<J[\e% would vastly increase the power of Satan, 
and would be productive of countless sufienngs to 
the innocent? Under these circumstances, so far 
from relaxing the prosecutions for witchcraft and 
sorcery, it was nocessaiy to continue them with a 
redoubled energy, and surely, no one could be the 
object of a more just suspicion than a man who had 
written so impious a book, and who had shown such 
acquaintance with the secrets of so impious a profes- 
sion To pardon those whom tho law of God con- 
demned to death, was indeed beyond the province of 
princes. Those who were guilty of such an act had 
outraged the majesty of Heaven They had virtually 
repudiated the Divine law, and pestilence and famine 


by bis efforts to present prose- 
cutions tor wiTclit raft, and by 
saving the life ut .i piasant 
woman whom fe.ivm the inqui- 
sitor wished to burn He w.is, 
cODSoquentlv gi m rally thon^dir 
to be in league with the JDomI 
i.nd It IS lelated that on his 
oertth-bed, ho drew oft irotn hi> 
neck a black dop, which was ,l 
demon, exthiiminp that it was 
the cause of his j>erditioii (Grin- 
net pp 121, 12J) In iiis earh 
days he had studied magic, and 
had apparently come to tho 
eoiidusioTj that it rested eilher 
on impo‘'ture op on a superior 
knowledge of i lie law s of natuie 
-"a conclusion which he tried 
TO enforce in a book on tlie 
vanity of science H o was im- 


prisoned for a year at BniflseJp 
on the charge of magic, and 
ce.Lselewbly i ahiiiiniaTed after 
his death Before "Wier, pro- 
bably no one liad done so much 
to combat tho perisoeution, and 
his lepiitation was sacrificed in 
the tHusc (See Plancey’s I}uf 
Ivfern art A^/rippa, and Thiers' 
^uper^i \ol 1 pp 142, 143 
N iud6 has also devoted a long 
(dhipier to Agrippa Agnppa 
had not the good fortune to 
please any class of theologians 
Among the Catholics he was 
regarded with extreme horror , 
and Calvin, in his work De 
Vandal treats him as one of 
tho chiei contemnuin of the 
Gospel 
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would inevitably desolate their doraimoiiB ' One 
fatal example there had been, of a king tampering 
with liis duty in this respect Charles IX had spared 
the life of tlie famous sorcerer, Tiois Echellea, on 
the condition of his informing against his colleagues, 
and it IS to this gnovoua sin that the early death of 
the king IS most jirobably to be asciibed ‘For the 
word of God is \eiy ceitain, tli^it he wdio suffers a 
man worthy of death to escape, draws the punishment 
upon lumsclf, as tlie prophet said to King Ahab, that 
ho should die for having })ardoned a man worthy of 
death For no one had ever heard of pardon being 
accorded to sorcerers ’ * 

Sucli were the opiiuons which wore promulgated, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, by one of 
the most advanced intellects of one of the leading 
nations of Em ope , promulgated, too, with a tone of 
confidence and of triumph that shows how fully the 
writer could count upon the s} mpathies of Ins readers 
The ‘Demouomanie des Sorcieis ' appeared in 158J, 
Only seven years afterwards, Montaigne published 
the first great sceptical work in llie French language , 
and. among the in. my subjects on wbicb bis scepti- 
cism >vsa turned, iMtehcraft occupied a prominent 
place It would be sc.ircoly j)ossibIe to conceive a 
more striking contrast, than his treatment of it pre- 
seiifiS to Ihewtirks of Eodin and of Wier The vast 
mass of author iti" ivlm L tlioso uiders loved to array, 
and by wliuh tJicy sluiped the uhole course of their 
reasoning, is calmly and unhesitatingly discarded. 
The passion loi the miraculous, the absorbmg sense of 
diabolical capacities, have all vanished like a dieam 


Pp 217, 228 


^ P lb2 
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The old theological measatc o( probability has cora- 
pletely disappeared, and is leplaced by a slirewd 
secular common sense T)ie staferaents of tho 
witches were pronounced intrinsically incredible 
The dreams of a disordered imagination, or the 
terrors of the rack, would account for many of them , 
but even when it is impossible to explain away the 
evidence, it is quite unnecessary to believe it ‘ There 
are,’ he said, ^ proofs and arguments that are founded 
on experience and facts I do not pretend to unravel 
them I often ent them, as Alexander did the knot 
After all, it is setting a high value upon our opinions, 
to roast men alive on account of them ’ We may not 
be able to discover an adequate solution of some 
statements on the subject, but ^\e should consider — 
and he here anticipated a mode of argument which 
was destined long affcerw ai ds to assume a most pro- 
minent place in theologic<il contioveisy — tliat it is 
far more probable that our senses should dt‘ceivo 
us, than that an old wom<ui sliould bo earned up a 
chimney on a bioomstick , and t^at it is fai less 
astomshing that witnesses should he, than that 
witches should perform the acts that were alleged ^ 

It has been justly lemaiked by Malebianche, that 
Montaigne is an example of a wiitei who Lad no pre- 
tensions to be a gieat leasoner , but who novel theless 
exeicised a most profound and general influence upon 
the opinions of mankind It ns not, I think, difficult 
to discover the explanation of the fact In an age 
which was still spell-bound by the fascinations of the 
past he applied to every question a judgment entirely 
unclouded by the imaginations of theologians, and 
unshackled by the dictates of authority. His oiigi- 
* Liv. Ill c. 11. 
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tuibty coneists, not so much in his definite opinions oi 
in his arguments, as in the general tone and character 
of his mind He was the first French author who 
had entirely emancipated himself fiorn the letro- 
speebve habits of thought that had so long been 
umveisal , who ventured to ]udge all qaestions by a 
secular standard, by the light of common 'sense, by 
the measure ot probability winch is famished by 
daily ex]icrieiice He \\ as, no doubt, perfectly 
aware that ‘the laws of Plato, of the twelve tables, 
of the consuls, of the omperors, ^and of all nations 
and legislatois — Pcisian, Hebrew, Gieek, Latin, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, English — had de- 
creed capital pt'Tialbics against sorceieis,’ he knew 
that ‘prophets, theologians, doctois, judges, and 
magistrates, had elucidated the leality ot the crime 
by many thousand violent preMimptions, accusations, 
testunonies convictions, icpentances, and voluntary 
confessions, persisted m to death , ' * but he was also 
sensible of the extiemc falJibihty of the human judg- 
ment , of the facility with which the mind discoveis, 
in the phenomena of lustoiy, a leflection ot its pre- 
conceived notions, and of the lapidity with which 
systems of fiction are formed m a credulous and un- 
diflcnmfnating ago While Catholics, Piotestanta 
and Deists weie vying with each other in their ado- 
ration of the past- , while the ambition of every 
scholar and of every theologian was to form around 
his mind an atmospliere of thought that boie no re- 
lation to the woild that was about him , while know- 
pledge was made tlic bond-slave of credulity, and 
those whose intellects weie most sliackled by preju- 
dice were regarded as the wisest of mankind, it was 
‘ Bodiu, p. 25^4 
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the merit of Morifcaigne to rise, by the force of his 
maRCulino genius, into the clear world of rcahty; 
to judge the opinions of his age, with an intellect 
that was invigorated hut not enslaved hy knowledge ; 
and to contemplate the systems of the past, without 
being dazzled by the reverence that had surrounded 
them He looked down upon the broad field of his- 
tory, upon its clashing enthusiasms, its discordant 
systems, the ebb and flow of its ever-changing bohef, 
and he drew from the contemplation a lesson widely 
different from his contempoianes. He did not, it is 
true, fully recognise those moral principles which 
shine with an unchanging splendour above the fluc- 
tuations of speculative opinions , he did not discover 
the great laws of eternal development, which preside 
over and direct the progress of belief, infuse order 
into the seeming chaos, and reveal in every apparent 
aberration a purpose and a meaning , but he, at least, 
obtained an intense and realised perception of the 
fallibility of the human intellect , a keen sense of the 
absurdity of an absolute deference to the past, and 
of the danger of punishin g men with death on 
account of opinions concerning which we can have 
so little assurance These things led him to suspect 
♦hat witchcraft might be a delusion. The bent and 
chaiacter of his mind led him to behe\e that witch- 
craft was grossly improbable He was the first great 
representative of the modern secular and rationalistic 
spirit By extricating his mind from the trammels of 
the past, he had learned to judge the narratives of 
diabolical inteivention by a standard and with a* 
hpint that had been long unknown The predisposi- 
tion of the old theologians liad been to believe that 
the plienomeii.i of witchcraft were all pi oduced by the 
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Dovil , and when some manifest signs of madness or 
of imposture were exhibited, they attempted to ac- 
commodate them to their siipematural theory The 
strong predisposition of Montaigne was to regard 
witchcraft as the result of natural causes , and, there- 
fore, though he did not attempt to explain all thi 
statements which he liad heard, ho wa-s convinced 
that no conceivable impiobabihty ( ould bo as great 
as that which wt;uld be involved in then leception 
This was not the liappy guess of ignorance It was 
the direct result of a mode of thought which he 
applied to all tlieolouieal questions Fifty years 
earlier, a book embodying such conceptions would 
have appealed entirely incompiehensible, and its 
author would perhaps have been burnt At the close 
of the sixteenth century, the iriinds of men weie pre- 
pared for its reception, and it flashed like a revelation 
upon France From the publication of the essays of 
Montaigne, we may date the influence of that gifted 
and ever enlarging ititionalistic school, which gradu- 
ally effected the desti action of the belief in witch- 
craft, not by refuting or explaining its evidence, but 
simply by making men moie and inoie sensible of its 
intrinsic absurdity 

Tbiiteen years after Montaigne, Charrori wrote 
his famous ticatise on ‘ Wisdom * In this work he 
systematised many of the opinions of Montaigne , 
but exhibited far less genius and originality than his 
predecessor Like Montaigne he looked with aver- 
sion on the miraculous , but, like Montaiguie, his 
scepticism aiose, not from any formal examination of 
evidence, but from a deep sense of the antecedent 
improbability That which Montai'gne had thrown 
into the foim of strong doubt, Charron almost thiow 
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into the form of a denial All through the seven- 
teenth century, the same modes of thought continued, 
slowly blit st. adily sapping the ohl belief, but, though 
the ludustiy of modern antupanes has exhumed 
two o: throe obscure works that were published on 
the subject/ those works never seem to have at- 
tracted any sei lous at to ii turn, or to have had any ap- 
pieciable influence in accelerating the movement It 
presents a spectacle, not of argument oi of conflict, 
but of a silent evanescence and decay The priests 
continued to exoicise the ])ossessed, to prosecute 
witches, and to anathematise as infidels all who 
questioned the crime Many of the lawyers, revert- 
ing to the innumerable enactments in the law-books, 
and to the countless occasions on which the subiect 
had been investigated by the tribunals, maintained 
the belief with equal pertinacity; but outside these 
retrospective classes, the sense of the improbability 
of witchcraft became continually stronger, till any 
anecdote which involved the intervention of the 
Devil, was on that account generally ridiculed This 
spirit was exhibited specially among those whoso 
habits of thought were most secular, and whose 


* Mam}, pp 221, 222 Tlu' 
pnncipL-il ot tliost wtjUis was 
Naude, whose Apo!o(jic povr h ^ 
GraTid^ llo'mwcs z de 

Maqxc^ cont.nrs mu( h cmious 
historic il iiiformfitiun m hii ex- 
tremely tin some iorm Kiiide 
also wrote an exposure of tin 
Kosicruchuis and a poliiinl 
woik on (‘niho(h- 

nip the priiK iplos ot Mdchvi- 
veil] He was the first libmiian 
of the Mazarine Jjlij ary, in the 
foundation of which he luid i 


t onsiderahlo part Bayle(p6»- 
s(cs Diverges § ccxli ), calls h^m 
‘L’hornrne de Franco qui avoit 
h plus do lectuie’ He is said 
10 Jiavo rcconsti noted some of 
the dances ot the aiioients, and 
to have executed thorn in per- 
son before Quet n Christina, in 
Sweden (JVTapnm, Onqinesi du 
Theatre^ tom i p 113) The 
Apologm was answered by a 
Capucm named H’Autun ui a 
ponderous work railed L'Jneri- 
dulite Scavante 
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nvmds were least governed by authority ^ Some 
great scholars and wnters who weie fully sensible of 
tlie improbability of the belief, at the same time re- 
garded the evidence as iiresistible, and looked upon 
the subject with a perplexed and timid suspension of 
judgment La Jlruy&re said that the principles on 
which magic rests seem vague, unceitain, and vision- 
ary , bat that many einb^irrassing facts have been 
attested by credible eye-witnesses , that it appeared 
equally lash to admit or to deny them, and that it was 
better to take a ceiitial position between the credu- 
lous who admitted all, and the freethinkers who le- 
jected all - Even I»ayle seems to have looked upon 
it in a similar spirit * Descaitos, though he did not, 
as tar as I am awato, evei refer directly to the sub- 
ject, probably exejcis(‘d a (onsidcrable influence upon 
it, for the tendency of his teaching was to emancipate 
the mind from the p<iwer of tradition, to secularise 
philosophy, and to d(‘stroy the material notions that 
had long betui associat(^d with spirits Malebranche 
mentions that in liis time some of the parliaments 
had ceased to bum vitchcs, and that within their 
3 uris diction the number of witches had declined He 
inferred from this, that the contagious power of ima- 
gination had CTcafed many of the phenomena He 
analysed, with much acuteness, the process of thought 

* ‘ Cefureiit lesespiits forts du passer soi-meme pour un affide 
comiiipiK di\ me du duible, uu ce que ne valait 

qui b’ellorc erent les prt- paM imoiix, pour rm mor^dule 
miers do tomhiiTtre le pr^juge l^es librchpenseurs, les iibertins 
re^n.iut, de dolendie do mil- eomme on les appelait alors, 
houJ’cux fous on d incb'^crets n'avaieut que peu de credit' 
clierohours oontie les ti ibujiaux (Maury, p 221) 

II fallal t pour ceJa du courage, ^ See th( pa'!‘? igt ui Mauxy, 

car on nsquait, en cherchant ^ p 219 

sauver la t4te du pie^eiiu, de * Ibid p 220 

K 
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which produced lycanthropy ; but, being a priest, he 
tbiind it necessary to add, that real sorcerers should 
undoubtedly be put to death ' Voltaire treated the 
whole subject with a scornful ridicule , observed that 
since there had been philosophers in hVonce, witches 
had become proportionately rare, and summed up 
the ecclesiastical authon.ties for the behef as em- 
phatically as Sprenger or Spina, but with a very 
different object 

In the first half of the seventeenth century, the 
civil power umformly exeited its energies for the 
destruction of witches It was between the pubh- 
(jabion of the works of Montaigne and of Charron, 
that Boguet was presiding at the tribunal of St 
Claude, where he is said to have burnt 600 persons, 
chiefly for lycanthropy, A few years later, the fifty 
executions at Douay, which I have already mentioned, 
took place , and, in 1642, Cardinal Mazann wrote a 
letter to the Bishop of Evrreux, congratulating him 
warmly on the successful zeal lie had manifesced on 
the subject * Towards the middle of the century, 
however, the growing incrcduhty had reached those 
in power , the prosecutions for witchcraft became 
more rare and languid , and, in 1672, Colbert di- 
rected the magistiatos to receive no accusations of 
sorcery, and commuted in many cases the capital 
punishment lor the crime into a sentence of banish- 

* Rcckercfte do la Vttnie^ liv des hommes qui ^taient r^- 
n p 3, c 6 elleiuent en commerce avec les 

He said * Tons lea p^res diables ’ (Dtcf Phil art S 71 
do VEglise sane exception cni- perstitwn ) This I believe to 
rent au pomoir de la magie be quite true but it was a 
L’Eglise condamna toujours la striking sign of the tunes, that 
Tnagie, mais elle y crut tou- an opponent of magic could say 
jours EDe nVxcominunia point so, without ruining hie cauea 
lesBOrciOJbcomme des fouH, qui • Gannet, p 32B 
^taient trompes mais comms 
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mout. It was when some of these commutatioiiB hod 
been made, that the Parhament of Rouen drew up an 
extremely remarkable address to the king, protesting, 
in a strain of high religious fervour, against the in-* 
dulgence as directly contrary to the Word of God, to 
all the precedents of French law, and to all the tra- 
ditions of the Christian religion ^ After this time 
but few trials for sorcery took place — that of the 
Marshal of Luxembourg, m 1681, was, peihaps, the 
most remaikable — for the scepticism on the subject 
hull already become very marked, and m the last 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, only seven 
sorcerers seem to have been burnt in France SbU 
later, in 1718, the Parliament of Bordeaux bumt a 
man upon tins charge. After this period there were, 
indeed, one or two trials, hut the prisoners were ac- 
quitted ; the star of Voltaire had arisen above the 
horizon, and the unsparing ridicule which his follow- 
ers cast upon eveiy anecdote of witches, mtimidated 
those who did not sliare in the incredulity. The 
formularies for exorcism still continued as they con- 
tinue to the present day in Roman Catholic ntuals, 
and they were fiequontly employed all through the 
eighteenth centm} , but the more educated members 
of the clergy for the most part allowed the subject 
to fall into ne^leci, and discouraged the attempts of 
some of the order to revive it Those w^ho still clung 
to the traditions of tlie past must have found much 
difficulty in accounting for the progress of the move- 
ment That Sal an should occupy such an extremely 
small place in the minds of men was very lamentable, 
but that the miraculous signs of his presence shonld 
have BO completely disappeared, was exceedingly 
' Gcirinet, pp 337i 344 
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perplexing. At the beginning of the present century, 
the Abb^ Mard published a work designed to explain 
the difficulty' He showed that the philosophers and 
revolutionists of the last century were the represen- 
tatives of the old sorcerers, that they acted under the 
direct inspiration of Satan, and that their success was 
entirely due to Satanic power. Lest, however, it 
.should be said that this represented rather the moral 
than the miraculous influence of the Evil One, he 
.idded that many great and startling miracles had 
accompanied the philosophic movement, and that 
these miracles had not even yet ceased The cures 
of Mesmer and the prophecies of Caghostro should 
both be ascribed to supernatural agency , but the 
most starthng of all the signs of diabolical presence 
was the ever-increasing popularity of ventiiloquism 
On this last subject, we are happily not left to our 
own unassisted conjectuies, foi some learned divines 
of the fourteenth century had solemnly determined 
that man was designed to speak by his month , and 
that, whenever he spoke lu any other way, he did so 
by the assistance of the Devil * 

The history of witchciaft in Protestant countries 
differs so little from its histoi y in Catholic ones that 
it is not necessary to dwell upon it at much length 
In both cases, a tendency towards the miraculous was 
the cause of the belief, and the degiee of rehgious 
terrorism regulated the intensity of the persecution 
In both cases, too, the rise and progress of a ration- 
alistic spirit were the origin and the measiiie of its 
decline In England, tlieie apj)ears to have been no 
law against soi eery till 1541, when the nation was 
convulsed by the first paroxysms of tlie liefbimaLion 

* G<m .net, p. 2Sl> 
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The Clime had indeed been known at an earlier 
period, and a few executions had taken place, but 
they were very rare , and, in producing them, other 
motiyea seem to have been generally mixed with su- 
perstition Joan of Arc, the noblest of all the victima 
of the belief, perished by English hands, though on 
French soil, and under the sentence of a French 
Bishop Some years after, the Duchess of Gloucester 
having been accused by the Cardinal of Beaufort of 
attempting the king's life by sorcery, was compelled 
to do penance, while two of her seivants w^cre exe- 
cuted A few other cases have come down to us ; 
but, altliough the extreme imperfection of the old 
cnininal registers renders it very probable that there 
were others which are forgotten, there can be little 
doubt that the su])er3tition was much less prominent 
in England than on the Continent * Owing partly 
to its insulai position, and partly to the intense po- 
htical life that from the earliest period animated the 
people, there was formed m England a fearless and 


* Themostcompkteaathonty 
on this suhjfH:t is the chionolo- 
gical table of facts in Ilutchin- 
E^bay on WiUhcraJt 
(1718) Hutchinson, vtho T\as 
A very ecrupuloiis 'writei, re- 
stricted hiinsi Lf lor the most 
part to CiifePS oi whicli ha had 
leaiiit precise partuulars, and 
he carefully gwea hi a authori- 
ties The luiinber of executions 
he recounts as having taken 
place in 260 years, amounts to 
many thousands Of these only 
about 140 were in England 
This, of course, excludes those 
irho were diowned or mobbed 
to death during the trial, aud 


those who weie sentenced to 
other than capit il pumshmerits 
All the other writers I ha\e 
seen, place the English execu- 
tions iar higher , and it seems, 
I think, certain that some exe- 
cutions escaped tho notice of 
Hutchinson, whose estimate is, 
however, probably much nearer 
the tiuth than those of inobt 
writers See also Wright’s 
S(»Tcery , and an ait u lej^omthe 
Foreiyn Beview \n ‘ A OoHection 
of Curious Tracts on Witch- 
craft,’ reprinted in 18d8 It is 
quite impossible to arrive at 
anything like precision on this 
subject 
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self-rdbant type of character essentially distinct 
Grom that 'irhich was common in Europe, emineuLl^ 
free from moibid and superstitious terrors, and arers© 
to the more depressing aspects of Religion It was 
natural, however, that amid the conflicts of the 
Reformation, some of the darker superstitions should 
arise , and we accordingly find Cranmer, in one of 
his articles of visitation, directing Ins clergy to seek 
for ‘any that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, 
witchcraft, soothsaying, or any like craft invented by 
the Devil ’ It IS remarkable that the law of 
Henry VIIT. against witchcraft was repealed in the 
following reign, and there was no fresh legislation 
about it till after the accesvSion of Elizabeth ^ A new 
^‘aw was then made, which was executed with seventy , 
ind Jewell, when pi caching before the queen, advert- 
ing to the increase of witches, expressed a hope that 
the penalties might be still more rigidly enfoiced. 

‘ May it please your grace,' he added, ‘to understand 
that witches and sorcerers within these few years are 
marvellously increased within your grace’s realm 
Your grace’s subjects pine away even unto the death ; 
their colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech 
is benumbed, their senses are beieft . I pray 
God they never piactise fuither than upon the sub- 
ject ’* On the whole, however, these laws were far 

'The repeal proUibly vaJ^ of R(f vol i pH). 

owiDj; to the fact that witch- The iniiliitude of witHios at the 
craft, and pullni^r down cros«!Ps, beginning of the reign of Eliza- 
were combined together, and both (whieh Stijpe notices) waa 
the Jaw had, therefore, aPopivh the oinioas consequence of the 
Appeayance terrorismol thepreceding reign, 

^ ^crtnonB (Parker Society), and of the religious changta 
p, 1028 Stiype asenbeB to acting in the way I have already 
this Sermon the liw which Tvas described 
passed the following year (^n- 
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milder than those on the Continent For the first 
conviction, witches who had not destroyed others 
by incantations or invoked evil spirits were only 
punished by the pillory and by imprisonment, while 
thoftC who wore condemned to death perished by the 
gallows instead of the stake. Besides this, torture, 
which had done so much to multiply the evidence, 
had always been illegal, though it has occasionally 
been made use of, in England, and the witch- finders 
were compelled to content themselves with pricking 
their victims all over m hopes of discovering the 
insensible spot,' with throwing them into the water 
to ascertain whether they would sink or swim, and 
with keeping them during several successive nights 
without sleep, in order to compel them to confess 
These three methods were habitually employed with 
signal success , many women were m consequence 
condemned, and a considerable proportion of them 
were hung 

But such scenes did not take place without one 
noble piotest A layman named Beginald Scott 
published, in 1584, his ‘ Discovery of Witchcraft,’ 
m which ho unmasked the imposture and the delu- 
sion of the system with a boldness that no previous 
writer had approached, and with an abihty which 
few subsequent writers have equalled Keenly, elo- 
quently, and untlinchingly, he exposed the atrocious 
torments by which confessions were extorted, the 

• It is worthy ot notiLO that entoncer cette ^pingle sous let* 
anesthesia lb a recognised Bynip- ongles on de toute sn 
tom of some of the epidemic dans les bras, lesjarnbes ousur 
forms of madness Speaking ot toute an tie parti e, sans prove- 
that of Morzuies, Dr Coustdiis querl’apparenceduuo sensation 
Buys ‘L’anesthesionelait jamais douhmreuse ’ {Epideniie <£ ifys- 
detaut J’ai pu pincer, piquer tho-DinLO)wpatlue cn iS61, p 
avoe une epiugle les maladcs, 63.) 
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laxity and injustice of the manner in which evidence 
was collected, the egregious absurdities that filled the 
writings of the inquisitors, the juggling tricks that 
were ascribed to the devil, and the childi&h folly of 
the magical charms He also availed himself in a 
\ery dexterous manner of the strong Protestant 
feeling, in order to discredit statements that emanated 
from the Inquisition If the question was to be 
determined by argument, if it depended simply or 
mainly upon the ability or learning of the contro- 
versiahsts, the treatise of Scott would have had a 
powerful eficct , for it was by far the ablest attack 
on the pi evaihng superstition that had ever appeared, 
and it was written in the most popular style Asa 
matter of fact it exercised no appreciable mfiuence 
Witchcraft depended upon general causes, and repre- 
sented the prevailing modes of religious thought 
It was therefore entirely unaffected by the attempted 
refutation , and when James I mounted the throne 
he found the nation perfectly prepared to second 
him in his zeal against the witches 

James, although he hated the Puritans, had caught 
m Scotland much of the tone of thought concerning 
Satanic power which the Puritans had always en- 
couraged, and which was exhibited to the highest 
perfection in the Scottish mind He was continually 
haunted by the subject He had himself written a 
dialogue upon it , he had confidently ascribed his 
stormy passage on his return from Denmark to the 
machinations of the witclics,* and he boasted that 

* This fctorra was the origin Mind, and a confession was 
of one of th( most honible of wrung from him by torture, 
the many hojrible Scotch trials which, liowei er, he almost im 
OD record One Pr Fian was mediately afterwards retracted, 
suspected of having aroused 1 he Every form of toiture was \n 
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the devil regaj*ded him as the most formidable of 
opponents Soon after his accession to the throne 
of England, a law was enacted which subjected 
witches to death on the first conviction, even though 
they should have inflicted no injury upon their 
neighbours. This law was passed when Coke was 
Attorney- General, and Bacon a member of Parlia- 
ment , and twelve bishops sat upon the Commission 
to which it was referred ^ The prosecutions^ were 
rapidly multiphed throughout the country, but es- 
pecially in Lancashire , and at the same time the 
general tone of literature was strongly tinged with 
the superstition Sir Thomas Browne declared that 
those who denied the existence of witchcraft weie 
not only infidels, but also, by implication, atheists ^ 
Shakfepeare, like most of the other dramatists of his 
time, again and again referred to the behef , and we 
owe to it that melancholy picture of Joan of Arc, 

Vtim employed to vanquish his this, * so deeply had the devil 
obdura-c} The bones of his entered into his heart, that hee 
legs weie broken into small utterly denied all that which ho 
pieces in the boot All the before avouched/ and he was 
torments that Scottish law knew burnt unconfeesed (See a rai e 
of were successively applied black letter tract, reprinted in 
At last, the king (who person- Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials of 
ally presided over the toitures) Scotland^ vol i partii pp 213, 
suggested a new and more hor- 223 ) 

nblodpvjce The prisoner, who * Madden’s vol i p. 

had been removed during the 447 

deliberation, was brought in, * I have ever believed, and 
and (I quote Ihe contemporary do now know, that there are 
narrative) ‘ his nailes upon all Pitches, they that doubt them 
hisfingcrswerenven and pulled do not only deny them but 
off with an instrument, called spirits, and are obliquely and 
in Scottish, a turkas, which in upon consequence a sort, not of 
England wee call a payre of infidels, but of atheists ’ 
pincors, and under evene nayle oio Medi/n, p 24 ed 1672 ) 
tiicre was thrust in two needels T Browne did not, however, 
over, even up to the heads ’ bebeve in incubi, or in lycau- 
Howevor, notwithstanding all thropy 
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which ifl, perhaps, the darkest blot upon his genius ' 
Bacon continually inveighed against the follies shown 
by magicians in their researches into nature , yet in 
one of his most important works he pronounced the 
three * dechnations from religion ’ to be ‘ heresies, 
idolatry, and witchcraft * * Seldcn took up a some- 
what peculiar and characteristic position. He mam- 
tained that the law condemning women to death for 
witchcraft was perfectly 3ust, but that it was quite 
unnecessary to ascertain whether witchcraft was a 
possibility A woman might not be able to destroy 
the life of her neigh hour by her incantations , but if 
she intended to do so, it was right that she should 
be hung ^ 

But, great as were the exertions made by James to 
extirpate witchcraft, they completely sink mto insig- 
nificance before those which were made during the 
Commonwealth As soon as Puritamsm gained an 
ascendency in the country, as soon as its mmistei s 
succeeded in imparting their gloomy tenets to the 


* On the extent to which the 
belief was refiect^id in the dra- 
matic literature of Elizabeth 
and James I , see Wright’s 
Sorcery, vol i pp 286, 296 It 
was afterwards the custom of 
Voltaire, when decrying the 
geniUR of Shakspoare, to dwell 
constantly on such characters 
as the wiiches in Macbeth But 
such scenes, though m modem 
times they may have an unreal 
and grotesque appearance, did 
not present the slightest im- 
probability at tlie time they 
were written It is probable 
that Shaksptare, it is certain 
that the unmeusa majority even 


of hiB most highly educated and 
gitted contemporirips, beheved 
With an unfaltering faith m the 
reality ot witchcraft Shak- 
speare was, therefore, perfectly 
justified in mtroduiing into his 
plays personages wlio were, of 
all othoi 3, most fitted to enhance 
tlio grandeur and the solemnity 
of tiagedy, when they faith- 
fully reflected the belief of the 
audience 

* Advancement of Ijcaming, 
22 It 18 true that this 
book was dedicated to the Iflng, 
wlio^e writings on the subjeei 
weie commended 

» Table-Talk 
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governing classes, the superstition assumed a gi- 
gantic magnitude During the few years of the 
Commonwealth, there is reason to believe that more 
alleged witches y)erished in England than in the 
whole period before and after ' Nor is this to be 
ascribed entirely to the judges or the legislators, for 
the judges in former reigns never shrank from con- 
demning witches, and Cromwell was in most respects 
far superior to his predecessors It was simply the 
natural result of Puritanical teaching acting on the 
mind, predisposing men to see Satanic influence in 
life, and consequently eliciting the phenomena of 
witchcraft A panic on the subject spread through 
the countiy , and anecdotes of Satanic power soon 
crowded in from eveiy side The county of Suffolk 
was especially agitated, and the famous witch-finder, 
Matthew Hopkins, ])ronounced it to be infested with 
witches A commission was accordingly issued, and 
two distinguished Presbyterian divines were selected 
by the Paxliamont to accompany it It would have 
been impossible to take any measure more calculated 
to stimulate the prosecution, and we accordingly find 
that lu Suffolk sixty persons were hung for witch- 
craft in a single jear Among others, an Anglican 
clergyman, named Lowes, who was now verging on 
eighty, and who lor fifty years had been an irie- 
proaohable minister of liis church, fell under the 
suspicion The unhappy old man was kept awake 
for several successive nights, and persecuted ‘ till he 

* HutchinfiOD, p, 68 Fully empowered to treat about 

‘ I'Kis iH alliidod to in Hudi- Finding revolted witches out 
bris — And has not he within a year 

' Hath not thia present Parha- Hanged threescore of them in 

ment one shire * &c 

A ledger to the devil sent Second part. Canto in 
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was weary of his life, and was scarce sensible of 
what he said or did ’ He was then thrown into the 
water, condemned, and himg According to the 
story which circnlated among the members of the 
Established Church, he maintained Ins innocence 
manhihy to the end If we believe the Puritamcal 
account, it would appear that his brain gave way 
under the trial, and that his accusers extorted from 
him a wild romance, which was afterwards, with 
many others, reproduced by Baxter ‘ for the conver- 
sion of the Sadducee and the infidel ’ * 

We have seen that the conception of witchcraft, 
which had existed in England from the earliest 
period, assumed for the first time a certain prominence 
amid the religious terrorism of the Keformation , 
that its importance gradually increased as the trials 
and executions directed public attention to the 
subject , and that it, at last, re?iched its climax under 
the gloomy theology of the Puritans It now only 
remains for mo to trace the history of its decline 

In pursuing this task, I must repeat that it ivS 
impossible to follow the general intellectual ten- 
dencies of a nation with the degree of precision with 
which we may review the events or the arguments 
they produced We have ample evidence that, at a 
certain period of English history, there was mani- 
fested in some classes a strong disposition to regard 
witch stones as absurd , but we cannot say precisely 

' Baxter relates the whole and (being near the f>ea) as he 
story With evident pleasure saw a ship under sail, it iroved 
He says, * Among the rest, an him to send him to sink the 
old reding parson namadljOTnbt ship, and he consented, and 
not far from Framlingham, was saw the ship sink before him ' 
one that was hanged, who con- (World of Spirits^ y 63) For 
fessed thathe hadtwoimp*i, and the other yiew of tho case, see 
that one of them was always Hutchinson, pp 88-90 
putting him on doing mischief, 
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whon the idea of grot^queness was first attached to 
the be'ief, nor can we map out with exactness the 
stages of its progress Spealdng generally, however, 
there can be no doubt that it first became prominent 
m that gieat a»ceptical movement which followed the 
Restoration The reaction against the austere rigidity 
of the last Government, had produced among the 
gayer classes a sudden outburst of the most derisive 
incredulity From mocking the solemn gait, the 
nasal twang, and the affected phraseology of the 
Puritans, they naturally proceeded to ridicule their 
doctrines and haiing soon discovered in witchcraft 
abundant mateiials for their satire, they made dis- 
belief m it one of the tests of fashion At the same 
time the higher intellectual influences were tending 
stiongly to pioduce a similar movement among the 
learned Hobbes, who was the most distinguished 
of living philosophers, had directed all the energies 
of his scepticism against incorporeal substances, had 
treiated with uiispaiing ridicule the conceptions of 
demons and of apparitions, and had created in his 
disciples a picdisposition to regard them as below 
contempt * A similar predisposition was formed by 
the philosophy of Bdcun, which had then act^uired an 
immenso popularity The Royal Society had been 
just established; a passion for natural philosophy much 
rescnibhng that which preceded the Fiench Revolu- 
tion, had become geneial , and the whole foice of the 
English intellect was directed to the study of natural 

' On tho opinions of Hobbes the Koyal Society on this sub- 
on this &ub]i 1 1, and on his gieat ject is noticed by Hutchirisou, 
influence in discrediting these and indeed most ot the wi iters 
suporsntioiis, see Ciulwoith’s on witchcraft See CasauboD 
ln/‘c'l/ect ii'a/ \oi i p 116. On Credulity,'^, 191. 

* The (indirect) mflucnie ot 
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phenoraeua, and to the discovery of iiatural laws In 
this manner there was formed a general disposition to 
attribute to every event a natural cause, whic]! was 
soon followed by a conviction of the absurdity of ex- 
plaining phenomena by a supernatural hypothesiB, 
and which rapidly discredited the anecdotes of witches 
There does not appear to have been any vei’j careful 
scrutiny of their details, yet there was a growing 
indisposition to believe them, as they were discordant 
with the modes of thought which the experimental 
philosophy had produced 

By the combination of these three influences a 
profound change was soon effected m the manner 
m which witchcraft was regarded. The sense of its 
improbabihty be(5ame for the first time general among 
educated laymen, and the number of the trials 
speedily diminished In 1664, however, two women 
were hung m Sufiblk, under a sentence of Sir Matthew 
Hale, who took the oppoitunity of declaring that the 
reality of witchcraft was unquestionable; ‘for firT?t, 
the Scriptures had affiimed so much, and secondly, 
the wisdom of all nations had provided laws against 
sucli persons, which is an argument of their con- 
fidence of such a crime ’ Sir Thomas Browne, who 
was a great physician as well as a great writer, was 
called as a witness, and B\\ore ‘that he was clearly 
of opmion that the persons weie bewitched * ^ 

Seventeen years later, the defence of the dying 
belief was taken up by Joseph Glanvil, a divine, who 
in his own day was very famous, and who, I venture 
to think, has been surpassed in genius by fciv of Ins 

* The icport of ihis trial is lafiny to JViichcraft (London, 
rrpniited in A Collection of 1888). 

Hart and Cunoua Tracts re- 
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successors Among his contemporaries he was espe- 
ciallj praised as an able scholar and dialectician, and 
as a writer whose style, though not un tinctured by 
the pedantry of his age, often furnishes the noblest 
examples of that glorious eloquence, so nch in varied 
and majestic harmonies, of which Milton, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and tho early Anglican divmes were the 
greatest masters To us, liowevor, who look upon 
bis career fiom the vantage ground of experience, it 
assumes a still higher interest, for it occupies a most 
important position in the history of that experimental 
philosophy which has become the great guiding in- 
fluence of the English mind As the works of 
Glanvil are far less known than they should be, and 
as his defence of witchcraft was intimately connected 
with his earlier literary enterprises, I shall make no 
apology for giving a general outline of his opinions 

To those who only know him as the defender of 
witchcraft, it may appc'ar a somewhat staitlmg para- 
dox to say, that the jiredominatmg chamctenstic of 
the mind of Glanvil was an intense scepticism He 
has even bt‘en termed by a modern critic ‘ the first 
English writer who had thrown scepticism into a 
definite form , * and il wo regard this expression as 
simply implying a profound distrust of human facul- 
ties, and not at all the rejection of any distinct 
dogmatic system, the judgment can hardly be dis- 
puted And certainly, it would bo difficult to find a 
work disjihiynig loss of tho ciediihty and supei stition 
that aie commonly attributed to tho believeis in 
witchcraft than the treatise on ‘ The Vanity of 
Dogmatising or Confidence of Opinions,’'^ in which 

• Biografkie UmveT^efle — an cyclope<im Bntannvca 
article which is also in the ^ There la a good review ot 
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Glanvil expounded ins philosophical views* Develop- 
ing’ a few scattered hints of Bacon, he undertook to 
make a comprehensive survey of the human faculties, 
to analyse the distorting influences that corrode or 
pervert our judgments, to leveal the weakness and 
fallibility of the most ])oworful intellect, and to 
estimate the infinity of darlcness that encircles our 
scanty knowledge Not only did he trace, with the 
most vivid and imf altering pen, the proneness to error 
that accompanies the human intellect in the moments 
of its greatest confidence , not only did he paint in 
the darkest colours the tenacity andtlie inveteracy of 
prejudice , he even accepted to the fullest extent the 
consequence of his doctrine, and, with Descartes, en- 
jomed a total abnegation of the opinions that have 
been recened by educaiion as the first condition of 
enquiry He sliowed himself perfec Lly a( quamted 
with the diversities of intellectual tunc, or as he very 
happily termed them, the ‘ climates of opinion ’that 
belong to diflerent ages, and he devoted an entiie 
chapter ^ to the deceptions of tlie imagination, ;i 
faculty which lie treated witij as much seieiity as 
Butlei. 

tins took in H ilLim’b of Jumng, it is said (I do not 
Lit, vol lu pp «3J8-362 It kn(m on wh.it riuthoniy ), been 
IS, I think, by far the bubt debtro^cd m the fire of London 
thing Glnnvil vroto, and ho It uas anb’wemL by 
evidently took evlraordniriry White, a once fjmons lh>m in 
pains in bringing it to perfec- Catholic contioverfvj.ili<.t Ic<in- 
tion It fir&t appeared as a not hut tliink that P.ihyw.is 
short essay, it vas then ex- acqu.iuiied with the works of 
panded into a recnhir treatise Glanxil, for their mode of 
and still later, ncast and pub- treating many ‘^ulqeets i^ stnk- 
hshed anew undei the title ol ingly similar Pale}’s watch 
* Scepsis Scicniijica' This last sjmile is fully <lc\ eloped by 
edition IS somewhat rare, the GlanMl, in chap v 
greater part of the impression ^ Chap xi 
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On the publication ot this treatise Glanvil had been 
elected a fellow of the Rojal Society, and became 
one of the most distinguished of the small but able 
minority of the cleigy who cordially embiaced the 
inductive philosophy To combat the strong anti- 
pathy with which this philosophy was regarded m the 
Church, and to bring tli oology into harmony with its 
principles, was the task to which he devoted the 
remainder of his hie Spratt, and, in a less degree, 
one or two other divines, weie employed m the same 
noble cause , but the manner m which Glanvil con- 
ducted his enterj)rise separates him, I think, clearly 
from his fellow -laboureis For, while his contem- 
poraries seem to have expected as the extreme conse- 
quences of the philosophy, on the one hand a period 
of passing disturbance, arising from the discoveiy of 
apparent discrepancies between science and the Bible, 
and on the other hand increased evidence of the faith, 
arising from the solution of those difficulties and from 
the increased perception of supei intending wisdom 
exhibited in ‘the wheclwoik of creation,’ Glanvil 
perceived very clearly tliat a far deeper and moie 
general modihcatioii was <at liand He saw that the 
theological system existing in a nation is intimately 
connected with the prevailing modes of thought or 
intellectual condition , that the new philosophy was 
about to change that condition , and that the Church 
must either adapt liersclt to the altered tone, or lose 
her influence over the English rnind. Ho saw that a 
theology which rested ultimately on authority, which 
branded doubt as criminal, and which discouraged in 
the sbrongest manner every impartial investigation, 
could not long co-exist with a philosophy th.it encou 
laged the opposite habits ot thought ns tli(‘ veiy 
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beginning of wisdom. He saw that while men main- 
tatned every strange phenomenon to be miraculous as 
long as it was unexplained, each Eidvance of physical 
science must necessarily be hostile to theology, and 
that the passionate adoiation of Anstotle , the blind 
pedantic reverence, which accounted the simplest 
assertions of dead men decisive anthonties , the re- 
trospective habits of thought the universities steadily 
laboured to encourage ; were all incompatible with 
the new tendencies which Bacon represented.' In 
an essay on ‘ Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philo- 
sophy,’ which was designed to be a continuation of 
the New Atlantis of Bacon, he drew a noble sketch 
of an ideal church constructed to meet the wants of 
an intellectual and a ciitical age. Its creed was to 
be framed on the most latitudinarian principles, be- 
cause the doctrines that could be defended with 
legitimate assurance were but few and simple Its 
ministers were to be much less anxious to accumulate 
the traditions of the past than to acquire ‘thefehcity 
of clear and distinct thinking/ and ‘ a large compass 
in their thoughts ’ They were to regard faith not as 
the opposite of reason, but as one of its manifestations 
Penetrated by the sense of human weakness, they 

* He comparf^s the Inadinp^ Oxford m particular, to be al- 
Bcholars of his day to the man- most worthle‘«8 The indjfrna- 
ner who returned laden with tion such sentiments created at 
common pebbles from the In- Oxford is vei y amusingl) shown 
dies, imagining that that must in Wood’s arts Glanvd 

necesRanly be rare that came and Crosse was a Fellow 

from afar, and he accused them of Oxford (a D I) ), who at first 
of asserting, on the authority vehemently assailed Glanvil in 
of Beza, that women have no prose, but at last changed his 
beards, and on tliat ot St Au- mode of attack, and wrote comic 
‘nisline, that pe ice is a blessing ballads, which Wood assures us 
! fe pronounced university edu- ‘ made G-lanvil and his Society 
tdtion in general, and th.it of ridiculous ’ 
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Were to rebuke the spirit of dogmatic confidence and 
assertion, and were to teach men that, so far from 
doubt being criminal, it was the duty of every man 
‘ to suspend his full ajid resolved assent to the doc- 
trines he had been taught, till he had impartially 
considered and examined them for himself.’ 

A religious system which is thus divested of the 
support of authoiity, may be upheld upon two 
grounds It may be defended on the rationalistic 
ground, as according with conscience, representing 
and leflectiiig the light that is in mankind, and being 
thus its own justiticauon , or it may be defended as 
a distinct doomatic system by a tram of evidential 
reasoning The character of his own mind, and the 
very low ebb to which moral feeling had sunk in his 
age, induced Glanvil to prefer the logical to the 
moral proof, and he believed that the field on which 
the battle must fust be fought, was witchcraft, which 
furnished an example of miracles that were contem- 
porary and easy to test ‘ For things remote or long 
past ’ (he said) ‘ arc either not believed or forgotten — 
whereas these being fresh and new, and attended 
with all the circumstances of credibility, it may be 
expected tliey should have most success upon the 
obstinacy of unbelievers ’ * 

The ‘ Sddducismus Tnum]>hatuR,’ which is pro- 
bably the ablest book ever published in defence of 
the superstition, opens iMth a striking picture of 
the rapid progiess of the scepticism m England * 

* Preface the there tire apints or witches, 

* * Atheism le begun m had- which boit of infidels, though 
ducisra, and those that dare not they are not ordinar) among 
bluntly say there is no God, the mere vulgar, yet are they 
content themselvea (for a iair numerous m a little higher rank 
Btex> introduction) to deny of understand:' ngs And those 
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Everywhere, a disbelief m witchcraft was becoming 
fashionable in the upper classes , but it was a dis- 
belief that arose entirely from a strong sense of its 
antecedent improbability All who were opposed to 
the orthodox faith united m discrediting witchcraft 
They laughed at it, as palpably absurd, as involving 
the most grotesque and ludicrous conceptions, as so 
essentially incredible that it would be a waste of time 
to examine it This spirit had arisen since the JEle- 
storation, although the laws were still in force, and 
although little or no direct reasoning had been 
brought to bear upon the subject In order to com- 
bat it, Glanvil proceeded to examine the general 
question of the credibility of the miraculous He 
saw that the reason why witchcraft was ridiculed 
was, because it was a phase of the miraculous and 
the work of the devil , that the scepticism was chiefly 
due to those who disbelieved m miracles and the 
devil , and that the instances of witchcraft^or posses- 
sion m the Bible, were invariably placed on a level 
with those that vrere tried in the law-courts of Eng- 
land That the evidence of the belief was over- 
whelming, he firmly believed , ' and this, indeed, was 

that know anj thing of the ^ See a titriking passage, pp. 
world, know that most of tho 3, 4 — ^ I must premise that 
looser gentry and the bmall tins, being matter of lact, is 
pretenders to philosophy and only capable ot the evidence of 
wit, aie generally deriders ot authority and ot sense, and by 
the beliet ot witches and ap- both those the being of witches 
paritions’ I need hardly say and diabolical contracts is most 
that the word Atheism was, in abundantly confirmed All his- 
the time of G-lanvil, used in tones aie lull of the exploits of 
the very loosest sense indeed, those instriinients of darkness, 
Dugald Stewart shows, that at and the testimony of all ages, 
one time tho disbolievers in not only of the rude and bar- 
apostolical succession wore barons, but of the most civilized 
commonly denounced as Athe- and polished world, brings 
jsts {Ihasert. p 378 ) tidings of their strange per- 
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ncaicely disputed , but, until the sense of a priori im- 
probabibtj was removed, no possible accumulataon of 
facts would cause men to beliere it To that task he 
accordingly addressed himself Anticjpating the idea 
and almost the words of modem controversialists, he 
urged that there was such a thing as a creduhtj of 
unbehef , and that those who believed so strange a 
concurrence of delusions, as was necessary on the 
supposition of the unreality of witchcraft, were far 
more credulous than those wlio accepted the belief* 
He made his very scepticism his principal weapon , 

forraiinceb We hav» the at- Btrinct a, but that it is not iieeth 
fcest^ition of thousanrlg of eyo ful , since those that deny the 
and ear witnesses, and those being of witches do it, not out 
not of the easily dentivable ot ignorance of those heads of 
vulgar only, but of wise and argument which, probably, they 
gidvediscerners, and that when have heard a thousand times, 
no interest could oblige them to but from an ajiprehension that 
agree togetlier m a common lie , such a belief is absurd, and the 
I bay we have tlu^ light of all things jtnpossiblo ' 
these circumstancf b to confirm * ‘I think those that can be- 
us in the belief ol things done lieve all hi&tories are lotnances , 
by persons ol despicable ]M)Wor that all the wise could have 
and Knowledge, beyond tlie agreed to juggle mankind into 
reach of art and ordinary na- a common belief of ungrounded 
ture Standing public leooidh fables, that the sound senses 
have been kept of tliLSC well- of multitudes together may de- 
aitested rehitious, and epoch.is ceive them, and laws are built 
made of these unwonted events upon chimei.is , that the gravest 
Laws, in many n.itions, have and wisest judges have been 
been enacted against those vile murderers, and the sagost per- 
practicoa, those among the Jowb sons fools or designing inl- 
and our own aie notorious pobtors , I say those that can 
Such CH’-eb h e b( en often do- belip\e this heap of absurditios, 
termined with ub, by wosr and are cither more credulous than 
iLV< red pidgos, upon clear and tliO're whose credulity they re- 
constructive evidence, and prebend, or else ha've some ox 
thousands In o»r own nation traordinary evidence of their 
have sutFered death lor their persuasion, viz , that it is ab 
vile compacts with apostate surd or impossibh there should 
spiritfl AU this I might largely be a witch or apparition * (p 4), 
prove in their particular lu- 
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and, analysing with rrmch acuteness the a frion 
objections, he showed that they rested upon ar 
unwarrantable confidence in our knowledge of the 
laws of the spirit woild, that they implied the ex 
istence of some strict analog}’’ between the faculties 
of men and of spirits , and that, as such analogy 
most prohabl} did not exist, no reasoning based on 
the supposition could dispense men from examining 
the evidence He concluded with a large collection 
of cases, the evidence of which was, as he thought, 
incontestible 

The • Sadducismiis Triumj)hatus ’ had an extra- 
ordinary success. Numerous editions weie issued, 
and several very able men came forward to support 
its views Henry More, the famous philosopher, 
wrote a warm eulogium to Glanvil, and drew up a 
long argument in the same spirit, in which he related 
several additional witch cases, and pronounced the 
opponents of the belief to bo mere ‘ buffoons, puffed 
up with nothing but ignorance, vanity, and stupid 
mfidehty Casaubon, the learned Dean of Canter- 
bury, wrote to the same cllect, but in more moderate 
language The illnstnous Hoyle, while noticing the 
weakness of the evidenco of many ivitch stones and 
the necessity of great caution in cjohocting them, wrote 
to Glanvil expressing his fiimi belief m the story of 
the demon of Mascon ® Cudworth, perhaps the most 
profound of all the great scholars who have adorned 
the Enghbh Church, pronounced the scepticism on 
the subject of witches to be chiefly a consequonco of 

* His letters on the subject of the great Grerk scholar 

are prefixed to the * See hi» loiter to GLidtiI 

* On Ored'idUy and Incrt~ (Feb 10, IfiZjJ) m Boyle’s 
dnlity This Casaubon was son Works, vol ri p, 69. 
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the influence of Hobbes ; and lie added, that those 
who partook of that scepticism might be justly sus- 
pected of atheism * Several other divines pressed 
forward in the same spirit , and they made witchcraft, 
for a time, one of the chief subjects of controversy 
m England. On the othet side, the discussion was 
extremely languid No writer, comparable m ability 
or influence to Glanvil, More, Cud worth, or even 
CasauboD, appeared to challenge the bebef , nor did 
any of the writings on that side obtain any success 
at all equal to that of the ^ Saddncismns ’ The 
prmcipal writer was a surgeon named Webster, 
whose woik is lemarkable as one of the earliest in- 
stance«? of the systematic application of a rationalistic 
interpretation to the magical miracles in the Bible 
According to him, the magicians in Egypt were 
ordinary jugglers, the witch of Endor had dressed up 
an accomplice to personate Samuel, the word witch 
in Leviticus only signified poisoner, the demoniacs 
were chiefly lunatics, and the Magdalene had been 
freed from seven vices ® An unknown scholar, named 
Wagstaafe, at Oxford, also wrote two short works on 
the subject , ^ and one or two others appeared anony- 
mously. The scephcism steadily increased 

* ‘As for wizards imd ma- niff towards atheism ' {Tnt 
fficians, persons who a-shoccite , vol ii p 6d0 ) Seealao 

andconfnicr.ite themselves with vol i p 11(> 
tliese evil spirits for the ffnitifi- ’Webster. On Witches The 
cation oi their own re\enffe, idenbihcation of the Scripture 
lust, ambition, and other pas- demoniacs with lunatics had 
hions , besides the Sci iptures, been made by Hobbes also 
there Jiath been so full an at- ’Waffstaate was a deformed 
testation given to them by per- dwaifish scholar at Oxford, and 
sous unconcerned m all ages, w.is the special butt of the 
rlmt those our so confldent ex- Oxonian wit (which in the 
Tiloders of them in this piestnt seventeenth century does not 
iffo can hrirdlv tstiipe the sus- appear to have been extremely 
j/icion ol having Hoin^* liauker- brilliant) Poor W agbtaate 
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A few years afterwards, a new and strenuous 
attempt was made to arrest it by accounts of fresb 
cases of Tvitclicrafb m America The Pilgiim Fathers 
had brought to that country the seeds of the super- 
stition ; and, at the time when it was rapidly fading 
in England, it fiomished with fearful vigour in Mas- 
sachusetts Two Puritan ministers, named Cotton 
Mather and Parris, proclaimed the fiequency of the 
cnme ; and being waimly supported by their brother 
divines, they succeeded in creating a panic through 
the whole country A commission was issued A 
judge named Stoughton, who appeals to have been 
a perfect creature of the clergy, conducted the trials 
scourgings aud tortures weie added to the terrorism 
of the pulpit, and many confessions were obtained. 
The few who ventured to oppose the prosecutions 
were denounced as Sadducees and infidels Multi- 
tudes weie thrown into pn.'-on, others fled from the 
country abandomng then property, and twenty-seven 
persons were executed Au old man of eighty was 
pressed to death — a horrible sentence, ^vhich was 
never afterwards executed in America The ministers 
of Boston and Charleston drew up an address, wai ralj 
thanking the commissioners for their zeal, and ex- 
pressing their hope that it would never bo relaxed ' 
In the first year of tins prosecution, Cotton Mather 
wrote a history of tlie earhesb of the tiials This 
history was introduced to the English public by 
Richard Baxter, who declared in his preface that 
•that man must be a very obdurate Sadduceo who 
would not beheve it ’ Not content with having 

consoled him&elf by dnnkiii^ ‘ Bancroft, Hiatory of the 
whiS^-puiicli , aud having United Stateb,z\\ xix. Hulchin- 
drunk too much, lie died son, pp 95-119, 

(Wood’b AthiucB) 
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thus given the weight of his great name to the super- 
stition, Eaxtei lu the following year published his 
treatise ou ‘ The Ceitainty of the World of Spirits , * 
in which he collected, with great mdiistry, an im- 
mense numbei of witch-cases , i everted m extremely 
laudatoiy terms to Cotton Mather and his crusade , 
and denounced, in unmeasured language, all who were 
sceptical upon the subject This work appeared in 
1691, when the ]>ainc in Amciica had not yet reached 
jts height , and, being widely circulated beyond the 
Atlantic, IS said to have contiibuted much to stimu- 
late the piosociitions * In England it produced 
little effect The sc^epticism that was already per- 
vading all classes was steadily and silently increasing, 
under the influence of an intellectual movement that 
was too gcneial and too powerful for any individual 
genius to arrest At the time of the Restoration the 
belief had been common among the most educated 
In 1718, wlien Hutchinson wrote, it scarcely existed, 
except among the ignorant and a small section of the 
cloi gy ^ Yet, in tlie interval, the vast pi eponderance 
of controversial literature had unquestionably been 
on the conservativ^e side During that period no less 
than twenty-fivo works'* are known to have appeared 
m England in defence of the belief, and among their 
authors we have seen some of the ablest men in 

'Hutchinson, pp 95-119 witthciaft, and in 1688 the 

® Mr Buckle places the ‘^eep ma^oi ity dihbeliei ed it ' (Vol i 
ticism a little earlier lb says p J33 ) By 1718, however, 
This important re\olution in the minority had become insig- 
our opinion was effected, so far nificant 

as the educated classes lie coil- * Some of them, of course, 
cerned, between the Restoration -were mere pamphlets, but a 
and Revolution , that is to large pioportion elaborate 
^ay, in 1660 the mJjoiity of works The catalogue is given 
educated men still believed in bv HuUhinson 
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England. The work ot* Baxter, notwithstanding the 
weight of his great name, and the very definite 
character of his statcmeiLts, appears to have remained 
entirely unanswered till it was reviewed by Hutchin- 
Bon twenty-six years after its publication Yet it 
could do no more to arrest, than the work of Scott 
bad done to produce, the scepticism Three witches 
had been executed in 1682 , and others, it is said, 
endured the same fate in 1712 , but these were tbe 
last who judicially perished in England ‘ The last 
trial, at least of any notoriety, was that of Jane 
Wenham, who was prosecuted in 1712 by some 
Hertfordshire clergymen The judge entirely dis- 
believed in witches, and accordingly charged the jury 
strongly in favour of the accused, and even treated 
wath great disrespect the rector of the parish, who 
declared ‘on his faith as a clergyman ’ that he be- 
lieved the woman to be a witch The jury, being 
Ignorant and obstinate, convicted tbe prisoner but 
the judge had no difficulty in obtaining a remission 
of her sentence A long war of j)amphlet& ensued, 
and the clergy who bad been engaged in the prose- 
cution drew up a document stiongly asserting tbeir 
belief in the guilt of the ac‘cused, ammadvcrtnig 
severely upon the conduct of the judge, and con- 
cluding with the solemn words, ‘ Liberavimus aninias 
nostras/ ^ 

It is probable that this was an instance of some- 
what exceptional fanaticism , and that Hutchinson, 
who was himself a cleigyinan, represented the 

' Compare niitchiiiboii,p 57, mobbed to death in the county 
and Buckle, vol i p 334 I ol Ks'i* x ab a wizard 

judicially^ ff>r in the Hutohinbon, pp 163-171 

of 8ept. 24, 1863, there ib an borne noble and liberal remai us 
a^'rount of m old mdn whoniris 
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opinions of most of the more educate d of bis pro- 
fe^i'^ioTL, when a few years later he described witch- 
craft a? a dcluRion * Txi 1736 the laws on the sub- 
ject were repealed, without difBculiy or agitation , 
and there are very few instances of educated men re- 
gretting them. In 1768, however, John Wesley pre- 
faced an account of an apparition that had been 
related by a girl named Ehzabeth Hobson, by some 
extremely rcmaikable sentences on the subject — ‘It 
IS true hkewjso,’ lie wrote, ‘that the English in 
general, and indeed most of the men of learning in 
Europe, have given up all accounts of witches and 
apparitions as mere old wives* fables I am 
sorry for it, and I willingly take tbis opportunity of 
entering mj solemn protest against this violent com- 
pliment which so many that believe the Bible pay to 
those TV ho do not beheve it I owe them no such 
service I take knowledge that these are at the bot- 
tom of the outciy which has been raised, and with 
such insolence spread ihi’ough the land in dmect op- 
position, not only to the Bible, but to the suffrage of 
the wisest and best of men in all ages and nations 


* An In&h clergyman ninud 
Maxwell (who 'was cliHplam to 
Lord Carteret, and a \Miter of 
considtrable ability ), in an es- 
say on heathen moiditj, pio- 
fixed to a translation of Cnm- 
berland’s Xoros o/ "w hitli 

appeared in 1727, b.is rho tol- 
lowing pasMiige on 'witclKialt 
‘Almost the wliole world of 
mankind wore sonittime undot 
Satan’s dominrttion and pov^ei 
y>y wav of crmiinal religions 
biibjecUon ae boinc the reli- 
gioniHtH of In^ institution One 
boit of tliene diabolical ruh- 


gionists are witches and ma- 
gicians, whose existence has 
b(cn well attested by ex- 
Iterience and by persons of un- 
questionable \ eraoity, so ac- 
knowleclged by heathens, by all 
wise laws and governments, and 
by the Holy vSenptures, is of 
tluory BO unexceptionably ra- 
tion al, and the objections againfit 
It so inconsiderable, that nob- 
wiihstinding the many impos- 
tures and lalse stones ol this 
kind, be that would reject them 
all iruiht be a superlative be- 
ll CAtr’fp chx ) 
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They well know (whether Chrifetians know it or not) 
that the giving np witchcraft is in effect gmng tip 
the Bible ’ 

In reviewing the history of witchcraft in England, 
it IS impossible to avoid observing the singularly 
favourable contrast which the Anglican Church pre- 
sents, both to Continental Cathohcism and to Puri- 
tanism It is indeed true that her bishops contributed 
much to the enactments of the laws against witch- 
craft, that the immense majority of the clergy firmly 
believed in the reality of the crime, and that they 
continued to assert and to defend it when the great 
bulk of educated laymen had abandoned it It is 
also true that the scepticism on the subject of witches 
arose among those who weie least governed by the 
Church, advanced with the decline of the influence 
of the clergy, and was commonly branded as a phase 
and manifestation of infidelity Yet, on the other 
hand, it is impossible to deny that the general mode- 
ration of the higher clergy was beyond all praise, and 
tbat even those who were most credulous were sin- 
gularly ftee from that thirst tor blood which was 
elsewhere so common On the Continent, eveiy 
attempt to substitute a lighter punishment for death 
was fieicely denounced as a direct violation of the 
Divine law Indeed, some persons went so far as to 
question the lawfulness of strangling the witch before 
she was burnt Her crime, they said, was treason 
against the Almighty, and therefoie to punibh it by 
any but the most agonising of deaths was an act of 
disrespect to Him Besides this, the penalty in the 

* Journal, 1768 Dr Johnson reality ot witchciaft (Bo&well, 
bpoke with a characteristic in- August 16, 1773) 
deciBiOD ou the subject of the 
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Levitical code was stoning, and stoning bad been 
pronounced by the Jewish theologians to be a still 
more painful death than the stake ' Nothing of this 
kind was found in England There is, as far as I 
am aware, not a single instance of the Enghsh clergy 
complaining of the leniency of the laws upon the 
subject, or attempting to introduce torture into tho 
trials Their zeal in stimulating the persecution, by 
exorcisms and fanatical preaching, was also com- 
paiatively languid As early as the reign of James I , 
the Convocation made a canon prohibiting any clergy- 
man from exorcising a possessed person, without a 
hcense fiom his bishop, and such licenses weie 
scarcely ever granted^ Dr Moiton, a Bishop of 
Lichfield, in 1620, ernjJoyed liimself with gieat, and 
at last successful, zeal m detecting a case of impostuie 
lu a witch -story wlacli was beheved by a Catholic 
piiest,^ and he succeeded in saving the life of the 
accused. At a still euihci peiiod, Di Harsenet, who 
was at tei wards Aichhibliop of Yoik, in an attack 
Ujion ‘Popish impostiiics/ boldly cnumeiated among 
tlieiri most of the foims of witchcraft, and appears to 
have been eniiiely iiiciedulous on the subject He 
was undoubtedly wrong in asciibing witchcraft to 
Cathohcism, for it flourished at East as vigorously 
under the shadow of Puiitanism , yet the expression 
of so bold an opinion is well worthy of notice, and 
was, I believe, at the time it was wiiifen, a unique 
phenomenon among tlio English clergy/’ Hutchm- 

* Bodin, p 217 fl-hle to find any other case, 

* Hutchinson Dedication but Sir Keiielm Digb 3 % in his 

■ Ibid. annotation to tin p.is&agc from 

* Ibid. Sir Thomas L’lon nr, \»lncl 2 J 

** 1 , at least., ha\o not bttn havt before quoted, says of tho 
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Bon himself wrote his history before the behef was 
entirely extinct 

But that which shows most strikingly the modera- 
tion of the Anglican clergy, is the comparatively 
Kmall amount of delusion which the history of English 
witchcraft presents On the Continent there was 
undoubtedly much imposition , but, for the most part, 
the subject presents rather the aspect of an epidemic 
or a mama The religious terrorism acted on diseased 
imagmations, coloured every form of madness, and 
predisposed the minds of men to solve every difficulty 
by a supernatural hypothesis In England, on the 
other hand, imposture appears the general charac- 
teristic The books on the subject are full of cases 
of jugglers’ tncks , * and, with the exception of the 
period when the Puritans were in the ascendant, it 
never seems to have assumed the appearance of a 
great and general panic Indeed, in most of its 
worst manifestations, the fanaticism of Puritanism 
was manifested * 

In England that fanaticism was bridled and re- 
pressed. There was one country, however, in which 
it obtained an absolute ascendency. There was one 
country in which th(' Puntan ministers succeeded in 


belief ‘ There .ire divines of 
great note, and Ur from any 
fluspicion of being irreligious, 
that do not oppose it ' TIjo 
book of Dr Ilaiscnet ib, I bo- 
lieye, mre , 1 only know it by 
the copious extractfc in Hutohin- 
Bon There is a notice ot its 
author m Neal’s Hist of ih^ 
IhLTitmis 

' See Hcott’fi ViSLOveri/f pas- 

* Sir W Scott has well no- 
iced this influencecf PunUnisni 


on English witchcraft , and, in 
comparing the different h( ctions 
of the Church, he says ‘On the 
whole, thf Cdlunisfs, griKrally 
speaking, weie, of all tlie eoii- 
tmdiiig sects, the most sus- 
picious of sorcery, the most un- 
doubting belie\er9 m its ex- 
istence, and the most eager lo 
follow It up with what they 
conceived to he the due pun- 
ishment of tlie most fearful 
of crimes' (Demonology and 
Witchcraft^ Letter 8 ) 
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mouldiTig alike the character and the habits of the 
nation, and in disseminating their harsh and gloomy 
tenets throngh every section of society While Eng- 
land was bzeakmg loose from her most ancient super- 
stitious, and advancing witli gigantic strides along 
the paths of knowledge, Scotland still cowered with 
a willing bubrnission before her clergy Never was 
a mental servitude more complete, and never was a 
tyranny maintained with more inexorable barbarity 
Supported by public oiunion, the Scottish ministers 
succeeded in overawing all opposition, m prohibiting 
the faintest expression of adverse opinions, inpiying 
into and controlling the most private concerns of 
domestic life , in compelling everyone to conform 
absolutely to all the ecclesiastical regulations they 
enjoined , and in, at last, directing the whole scope 
and cuirent of legislation They maintained their 
ascendency over the popular mind by a system of 
religious terrorism, which we can now barely con- 
ceive The imsery of man, the anger of the Almighty, 
the fearful power and continual presence of Satan, 
the agonies of hell, wore the constant subjects of their 
preaching All the most ghastly foims of human 
suffering were accumulated as faint images of the 
eternal doom of the immense majority of mankind 
Countless miracles were represented as taking place 
within the land, but they were almost all of them 
miracles of terror Disease, storm, famine, every 
awful calamity that fell upon mankind, or blasted 
the produce of the soil, was attributed to the direct 
intervention of spirits , and Satan himself was re- 
piesented as constantly appearing in a visible form 
upon the earth * Such teaching produced its natuiaJ 

' I need hardly refer to the Kirk in Buckle’s Histc^ry — « 
noble dcsLTiptiou ul the Scutch deocription the 6ub»LiiiiM<ti 
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effects In a land where credulity was universal, in 
a land where the intellect was numbed and palsied 
by these awful contemplations, where almost every 
form of amusement was suppressed, and where the 
thoughts of men weic concentrated with an undi- 
vided energy on theological conceptions, such teach- 
ing necessarily Cl oated the superstition of witchcraft. 
Witchcraft was hut one form of the panic it pioduced ; 
it was hut the rejection by a diseased imagination 
of the popular theology We accordingly find that 
it assumed the most fnglitful propoitions, and the 
darkest character In other lands the superstition 
was at least mixed with much of imposture , in Scot- 
land it a] spears to have been entirely undiluted ^ It 
was 2 )r oduced by tbe teaching of the clergy, and it was 
evei 3 ^where fostered by their persecution. Eagerly, 
passionately, with a thirst for blood that knew no 
mercy, with a zeal that nevei tiied, did they accom- 
plish their task Assembled in solemn synod, the 
College of Aberdeen, in 1603, enjoined every minister 
to take two of the elders of his parish to make ‘ a 
subtle and pru^y inquisition/ and to question all the 
parishioners upon oath as to their knowledge of 
witches ^ Boxes were placed in the churches for the 
express purpose of receiving the accusations When 
a woman had fallen nuder suspicion, the minister 
from the pulpit denounced her by name, exhorted 

tice of which will be quesTjoiied that no of imposture have 
b> no one who is acquainted been detectfd in Scutch witch- 
wjlh the history of Scobh trials, is noted by Buckle (vol 
witohcralt On the multitude ii pp 189, 190) 
of miracles and appantions of ^ Dalyell, Barker Sujpersv^ 
Satan that were believed, see tion^ of Scotland 624 
pp 349-369 s Ibid p 623 

* The very remarkable fact, 
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hiB parishioners to give evidence against her, and 
prohibited anyone from shelter in g her * In the same 
spirit he exeited the power which was given him by 
a parochial organisation, elaborated perhaps more 
skilfully than any other in Europe Under these 
circumstances, the witch-caaes seem to have fallen 
almost entirely into the hands of the clergy. They 
weie tbe leading commissioners Befoie them the 
confus&ions uere taken They were the acquiescing 
witnesses, or the directors of the tortures by which 
those confessions were ehcited * 

And when we read the nature of these toitnres, 
which were worthy of an oriental imagination , when 
we lemember that they were inflicted, for the most 
part, on old and feeble and half- doting women, it is 
difficult to repiess a feeling of the deepest abhor- 
rence for t}u)se men who caused and who encouraged 
them. If tlio witch was obdurate, the first, and it 
was said the most efiectual, method of obtaining con- 
fession was by what was termed ‘ vvaking her * An 
iron bridle or hoop was bound across her face with 
four prongs, which were thrust into her mouth. It 
was fastened behind to the wall by a chain, in such a 
manner that the victim was unable to he down , and 
Hi this position she was sometimes kept for several 
days, while men were constantly with her to prevent 
her from closing her eyes for a moment in sleep ® 

* Dalyell, Darker Suj)er&ti‘ taken befoia presbyteries, or 
tions t>f Scotland y 621-, &c ceitain special commissioners, 

* See on this subjectPitcairn's wbo usually ranked among their 
Criminal Trials of Scotland^ a number the leading clergy of 
\a8t repository of original do- those districts where their hap- 
cuments on the subject IM- less victims resided’ (vol ni 
cairn gives numbers of these p 698) 

confessions He adds ‘I he “ One of the most powerful 
Confessions weie commonly incentives to confe^^sion was 
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Partly in order to effect this object, and pai*tly to 
discover the insensible maik which was the sure sign 
of a witch, long pins were thrust into her body ^ At 
the same time, as it was a saying in Scotland that a 
witch would never confess while she could drink, ex* 
oessive thirst was often added to her tortures ^ Some 
prisoners have been waked for five nights, one, it is 
said, even for nine ^ 

The physical and mental suffering of such a process 
was sufficient to overcome the resolution of many, 
and to distract the understanding of not a few But 
other and perhaps worse tortures were m reserve 
The three principal that were habitually applied, 
were the pennywinkis, the hoots, and the caschiel- 
awis. The first was a kind of thumb- screw , the 


eyfitematicany to deprive the 
suspected witch of the ref^cs^h- 
meut of her natural sleep 
Iron collars, or witches’ bridles, 
are still preserved in various 
parts of Scotland which had 
been used for such iniquitous 
purposes Those lusUuinents 
were so constructed that, by 
means of a hoop winch passed 
over the head, a piece of iron 
having four points or piongs 
Has forcibly thrust into the 
mouth, two of these being di- 
rected to the tongue Kndpal.ito, 
the others pointiiigoutwards to 
each cheek This infernal ma- 
chine was secured by a padlock 
At the back of the collar was 
fixed a ring by which to attach 
the Hitch to a staple in the wall 
ot her cell Tims equipped, 
and mght and d ly waked and 
watched by some skilful person 
appointed by her inquisitors, 
the unhappy ereatnre, after a 


few days of such discipline, 
maddened b} the misery of her 
forlorn and helpless state, would 
be rendered fit for contessiiig 
anything, in order to be nd ol 
tlie dn gs of her wretched life 
At intervals fresh examinations 
took place, and these were re- 
peated fioin time to time until 
her “eouLumacy,” as it was 
termed, was subdued The 
clergyancl kirk sessions appear 
to havo been the unweaiied in- 
struments of “ purging the land 
of witchcraft,” and 
tke firU i7i6tance^ all the com- 
plaints and inform at 10 7is werf 
made ’ (Pitcairn, vol i part ii 
P 50 ) 

‘ Dalycll,p 04^5 The ‘prick- 
ers ’ formed a regular professiOD 
in Scotland 

^ Burt’s Letters from the 
North of Scollandf vol i pp 
227-234 

* Balyell, p b4tS 
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second was a fiame in which the leg was inserted, 
and in which it was broken hy wedges, driven in by 
a hammer , the third was also an iron frame for the 
leg, which was from time to time heated over a 
brazier * hhre-niatches were sometimes applied to 
the body of the victim * We icad in a contempo- 
rary legal logistei, of one man who was kept for 
foity-ei gilt hours in ‘vehement lortour* in the cas- 
chielawis , and of another who remained in the same 
frightful machine for eleven days and eleven nights, 
whose legs weie broken daily for fourteen days in 
the boots, and who was so scouiged that the whole 
skin was toin from his body ® Tins was, it is true, 
censured as an extiemc ca'sc, but it was only an ex- 
cessive application of the common torture 

How many confessions were extorted, and how 
many victims perished by those means, it is now im- 
possible to say A vast number of depositions and 
confessions are preserr^ed, but they were only taken 
before a single oonit, and many others took cogni- 
sance of the crime We know that m 1662, more 
than 150 persons weie accused of witchcraft,^ and 
that in the preceding year no less than fourteen 
commissions had been issued for the trials ® After 
these facts, it is scaicely necessary to mention, how 
one tiavcdler casual ly notices having seen nine women 
burning together at Leith m 1GG4, or how, in 1678, 
mne otheis weie condemned in a single day ^ The 
charges were, iiMleed, of the most comprehensive 
Older, and the wildest fancies of Sprenger and Nider 

Pitcairn, the trial m 1596 

- Dalyell, p 057 ' Dalycll, p 6G9 

’ Pi(cairn, vol i paifc ii p * Pitcairn, vol in p 597 
376 The two la^es M^ere in Dalyell, pp 669, 670 
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were defended by the Presbyterian divines ^ In mast 
Catholic countries, it was a giievance of the clergy 
that the civil power refused to execute those who 
only employed their power in curing disease In 
Scotland such persons wore unscrupulously put to 
death ® The witches were commonly strangled be- 
fore they were burnt, but this merciful proyisionwas 
very frequently omitted An Earl of Mar (who ap- 
pears to have been the only person sensible of the 
inhumanity of the proceedings) tells how, with a 
piercing yell, some women once broke half-bumt 
from the slow fire that consumed them, stiniggled 
for a few moments with despairing energy among 
the spectators, but soon 'with shrieks of blasphemy 
and wild protestations of innocence sank writhing in 
agony amid the flames 

The contemplation of such scenes as these is one 
of the most painful duties that can devolve upon the 


* For n curious instance of 
this, see that strange hook, 
* The Secret Commonwealth' 
piiblished in 1691, hy Itohert 
Kirk, Minister of Aberfoil lie 
represents evil spirits m liiinhin 
form as habitually living among 
the Highlanders Suceiibi, oi, 
as the Scotch called them, Jjcan- 
nain Sith, seem to ha^e b( on 
especially common , and Mi 
Kirk (vho idcntirieB them \\illi 
the * Familiar Spirits' of Heu- 
toroDom} ) comi>lairis ^ ei} s.ulb 
of the affection of manj young 
Scotchmen for the ‘fur ladies 
of tins aerial order ’ (p 35j 
Captain Burt relates a long 
discussion lie had vith a mi- 
nister on the subject of old 
women turning therneolves into 
cats The minister said that 


one m<in succeeded in cutting 
ofl the leg of a cat who attacked 
him, tliat the leg immediately 
turnea into tint of an old wo- 
man, and tli.it four mini&ters 
signed a certificate attebting the 
fact (vol 1 pp 271-277) One 
ot the piincipal SLOtch writers 
on tlio^e matters was Sinclair, 
who was Professor of Moral 
Pliilosopliv at Glasgow 

^ Wiiglit’s Sorcery y lol i 
])p 105,106 E\en to consult 
with witclios VMS made capital 
■ Pitcafin, vol 111 p 698 
Another Earl of Mar had been 
liimsclf bled to death for hav- 
ing, as was alleged, consulted 
with witches how to shorten 
the life of James HI (Scoffs 
Demonology^ let ix ) 
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historian, bnt it is one from which he must not shrink, 
if ho would form a just estimate of the past. There 
are opinions that may bo traced from age to age by 
footsteps of blood , and the intensity of the suffering 
they caused is a measure of the intensity with which 
they were realised Scotch witchciaft was but the 
result of Scotch Puritanism, and it faithfully reflected 
the character of its paient It is true that, before 
the Reformation, the people had been grossly ignorant 
and supcrsiitious , but it is also tiue, thfit witchcraft 
in it.s darker foims was so rare that no law was made 
on the subject till 1563 , that the law was not carried 
to its fall seventy till 1590 , that the delusion in- 
variably accompanied the religions teironsm which 
the Scotch clergy so zealously maintained , and that 
those clergy, all ovoi Scotland, applauded and stimu- 
lated the persecution * The ascendency they had 
obtained was boundless, and in this lespect tlieir 
power was entirely undi?5puted One wordfioin them 
might have arrested the toi tures, hut that word was 
never spoken Then conduct implies not merely a 
mental aberraiwn, but also a callousness of feeling 
which has rarely been attained in a long career of 
vice Yet these were men who bad often shown, m 
the most trying circumstances, the highest and the 
most heroic viitiies They weie men whose couinge 

' Sir Walter Scutt seems to had this one bond of union with 
think that the first grwit out- the mini&tcrs, and, as Sir W 
buratofpprs^ciition began when S ‘during the naicyou 

damos VJ went to Denmark to peiiod ol union between kirk 
totcli hig bndo Deforc his do- and king, their hearty agreo- 
parture he exKoited the clergy inenfc on the subject of witch- 
to assist the magisttates, whu )i emit failed not to heat tho fires 
they did, and most cspecudl^ Hgainst -ill pei sons suspected of 
111 matters ot witchcraft TJie such iniqiury.* (Bemovohgy , 
king was himsolf perfectly m- Letter iK ) See also Lintons 
fatuated with the subject, and Witch p 5 
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had never flinched when persecution was raging 
aronnd ; men who had never paltered with their con* 
sciences to attain the favours of a king , men whose 
self-devotion and zeal in their sacred calling had 
seldom been surpassed , men who, in all the private 
mlations of life, were doubtless amiable and affection- 
ate. It IS not on them that our blame should fall , it 
18 on the system that made them wliat they were 
They weie but illustrations of the great truth, that 
when men have come to regard a certain class of 
their fellow-creatures as doomed by the Almighty to 
eternal and excruciating agonies, and when their 
theology directs their minds with intense and realis- 
ing earnestness to the contemplation of such agonies, 
the result will bo an indifference to the suffering of 
those whom they deem the enemies of their God, as 
absolute as it is perhaps possible for human nature to 
attain. 

In Scotland the character of theology was even 
more hard and unpitying than in other countries 
where Puritanism existed, on account of a special 
circumstance which m some respects reflects great 
credit on its teachers The Scotch Kirk was the 
result of a democratic movement, and for some time, 
almost alone in Europe, it was the unflinching cham- 
pion of political liberty It was a Scotchman, 
Buchanan, who flrst brought liberal piinciples into 
clear relief It was the Scotch clergy who upheld 
them with a courage that can hardly be overrated 
Their circumstances made them liberals, and they 
naturally sought to clothe their liberalism in a theo- 
logical garb They soon discovered precedents for 
their rebellions in the history of the Judges and 
Captains of the Jews , and accordingly the union of 
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an intense theological and an intense liberal feeling 
made them revert to the scenes of the Old Testa- 
ment, to the sufferings and also the conquests of 
the Jews, with a peculiar aSection Their whole 
theology took an Old Testament cast Their modes 
of thought, their very phraseology, were derived 
from that source , and the constant contemplation of 
the massacres of Canaan, and of the provisions of the 
Levitical code, produced its natural effect upon their 
minds * 

It IS scarcely possible to write a history of the 
decline of witchcraft in Scotland, for the change of 
opinions was almost entirely unmarked by incidents 
on which we can dwell At one period we find 
eveiyone predisposed to believe lu witches At a 
later period we find thau this predisposition has 
silently passed away ^ Two things only can, I think, 
be asserted on tbe subject with confidence — that the 
sceptical movement advanced much more slowly in 
Scotland than m England, and that the ministers 
were among the latest to yield to it Until the close 
of the seventeenth century, the trials were suf- 
ficiently common, but after this time they became 
lure. It is generally said that the last execution was 
m 1722, but Captain Burt, who visited the country 
in 1730, speaks of a woman who was burnt as late* 
as 1727.^ The same very keen observer was greatly 

* Itisrathenemarkablethat racter of the decline of Scotch 
Bodin had also formed his the- witchcraft has been noticed by 
ology almost exclusively from Dug aid Stewart, Dissert p 508 
the Old Testament, his rever- * Burt^s Letters from the 
ence for which was so great North of Scotland^ vol i pp, 
that some (Grotius and Ilallam 227-234 and 271- 277 I sus- 
among others) have questioned peetBurt has misdated the exe- 
irhether he believed the Ntw cution that took place in 1722, 

* The silent iinroasoningeha- placing it in 1727. 
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struck by the extent to which the behef still con- 
tinued IE Scotland, at a time when it was quite 
abandoned by the educated classes m England , and 
he found its most ardent supporters among the Pres- 
byterian ministers As late as 173(5, ‘ the divines of 
the Associated Presbytery ' passed a resolution de- 
claring their behef in witchcraft, and deploring the 
scepticism that was geneial ^ 

I have now completed my review of the bSstory of 
witchcraft, in its relation to the tlieologies of Rome, 
of England, and of Genova I have shown that the 
causes of the changes it presents must be sought, 
not within any narrow ciicle of special doctrines, 
but m the general intellectual and rehgious con- 
dition of the time I have shown, in other words, 
that witchcraft resulted, not from isolated circum- 
stances, but from modes of thought, that it grew 
out of a certain intellectual temperature acting on 
certain theological leiiots, and leflected with almost 
startling vividness each great intellectual change 
Arising amid the ignorance of an eaily cmhsation, 
it was quickened into an mtenser life by a theolo- 
gical struggle which allied terrorism with czedulity, 
and it declined under the influence of that gieat 
rationalistic movement which, since the seventeenth 
century, has been on all sides encroaching on theo- 
logy. I have dwelt upon the decadence of the 
superstition at considerable length , for it was at 
once one of the eaihest and one of the most im- 
portant conquests of the spirit of Rationalism. 
There are very few examples of a change of belief 
that was so strictly normal, so little accelerated by 
sectarian passioifs or individual genius, and tbere- 

* Burton, Hist, of Scotland, vol ii p 334 
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fore so well suifced to illustrate the laws of intellec- 
tual development. Besides this, the fact that the 
belief when realised was always followed by persecu- 
tion, enables ns to trace its successive stages with 
more than common accuracy, while the penod that 
has elapsed since its destruction ha^, in a great 
measure, removed the subject from the turbid atmo- 
sphere of con troversy 

It IS impossible to leave the history of witchcraft 
without reflecting how vast an amount of suffering 
has, m at least this lespect, been removed by the 
progress of a rationalistic civilisation I know that 
when wc remember the frightful calamities that have 
from time to time flowed from theological divisions, 
when we consider the countless mcartyrs who have 
perished in the dungeon or at tlie stake, the millions 
who have fallen in the religious wars, tlie elements 
of almost undying dissension that have been planted 
in so many noble nations and have paralysed so 
many glorious enterprises, the fate of a few thousand 
innocent persons who were burnt alive seems to sink 
into comparative insignificance Tet it is probable 
that no class of victims endured sufferings so un- 
alloyed and so mien so Not for them the wild 
fanaticism that iicivcs the soul against danger, and 
almost steels the body against torments Not for 
them the assuiance of a glonous eternity, that has 
made the maityr look ^^lth evultatiou on the nsmg 
flame as on the Elijah’s chariot that is to hear his 
soul to heaven Not for them the solace of lament- 
ing friends, or the consciousness that their memories 
would be cherished and honoured by posterity They 
died alone, hated and unpitied They were deemed 
by all mankind the worst of criminals. Their very 
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kinsmen shrank from them as tainted and accursed 
The superstitions they had imbibed in childhood, 
blending with the illusions of age, and with the 
horrors of their position, persuaded them in many 
cases that they were indeed the bondslaves of Satan, 
and were about to exchange their torments upon 
earth for an agony that was as excruciating, and was 
eternal. And, besides all this, we have to consider 
the terrors which the belief must have spread through 
the people at large, we have to picture the anguish 
of the mother, as she imagined that it was in the 
power of one whom she had offended, to blast m a 
moment every object of her affection we have to 
conceive, above all, the awful shadow that the dread 
of accusation must have thrown on the enfeebled 
faculties of age, and the bitterness it must have 
added to desertion and to solitude All those suffer- 
ings were the result of a single superstition, which 
the spirit of Rationalism has destroyed 
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THE MIRACLES OF THE OHUKCH. 

The same habits of miml which induced men at first 
to recoil fr*om the belief in witchcraft with an in- 
stinctive and involuntary repugnance as intrinsically 
incredible, and afterwards openly to repudiate it, 
have operated in a very similar manner, and with 
very similar efh'cts, upon the belief in modern mira- 
cles The tiiumph, however, has not been in this 
case so complete, for the Church of Rome still main- 
tains the continuance of miraculous powers , nor has 
the decay been so strictly normal, for the fact that 
most of the Roman Catholic miracles are associated 
with distinctively Roman Catholic doctrines has in- 
troduced much miscellaneous controversy into the 
question. Rut, notwithstanding these considera- 
tions, tlie gcneial outlines of the movement are 
clearly visible, and they arc well deseiving of a brief 
notice. 

If we would realise the modes of thought on this 
subject prior to the Reformation, wo must quite dis- 
miss from our minds the ordinary Protestant notion 
that miracles were very rare and exceptional phe- 
nomena, the primary object of which was always to 
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accredit the teacher of some divine truth that could 
not otherwise be estabhslied In the writings of the 
Fathers, and especially of those of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, we find them not only spoken of as exist- 
ing in profusion, but as being directed to the most 
various ends. They were a kind of celestial charity, 
alleviating the sorrows, healing the diseases, and 
supplying the wants of the faithful. They were 
frequent incitements to piety, stimulating the devo- 
tions of the languid, and rewarding the patience of 
the fervent. They weie the signs of great and 
saintly virtue, securing universal respect for those 
who had attained a high degree of sanctity, or assist- 
ing them in the performance of their more austere 
devotions Thus, one saint ha\ung retired into the 
desert to lead a life of mortification, the birds daily 
brought him a supply of food, which was just 
sufficient for his wants, and when a kmdred spirit 
visited him in his retirement, they doubled the sup 
ply ; and when he died, two lions issued from the 
desert to dig liis grave, utteied a long hovfl oi 
mourning over his body, and knelt down to beg a 
blessing from the survivor * Thus, another saint, 
wlio was of opinion that a monk should never see 
himself naked, stood one day in despair upon the 
banks of a bridgeless stieain, when an angel de- 
scended to assist him, and transported him iii safety 
across the dreaded element Besides this, the 
power of magic w^as, as we have seen, fully lecog- 
nised, both by Christians and Pagans, and eaoli 

* Paul the Ilemiit See his the fiist of the hermits 
Life by St Jerome The \isi- ^ Ammon [Secrates, hh iv c 
tor of Paul was St Aiitonj, 23), 
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admitted the reality of the miracles of the other, 
though ascnbiug them to the agency of demons ^ 

If we pass fiom the Fathers into the middle ages, 
vve find ourselves in an atmosphere that was dense 
and charged with the supernatural The demand for 
miracles was almost boundless, and the supply was 
equal to the demand Men of cvtraoidmaiy sanctity 
seemed naturally and habitually to obtain the power 
of performing them, and then lives aie crowded with 
their achievements, uliich neie attested by the high- 
est sanction of the CTmich Nothing could be more 
common tlian loi a boly man to be lifted up from the 
floor in the midst of his devotions, or to be visited by 
the Virgin or by an angel Tlieie was scarcely a 
town that could not show some iclic that had cured 
the sick, or some image that had opened and shut its 
eyes, or honed il,s head to an earnest worshipper It 
was somewhat mote cxtiaoidinary, but nob in the 
least incredible, that the Iisli sliould have thronged 
to the shoie to lu\ii St Antony jireach, or that it 
should be nccessaiy io ( at the bair of the crucifix at 
Burgos once a month, or that the Viigin of the 
Pillar, at Saragossa, should, at the prayer of one of 
her woi shippers, have lestoied a leg that had been 
amputated ^ IVIen who were afflicted with apparently 
hopeless disease, staited m a moment into peifect 
health when brouglit into contact with a rehc of 

* 8ot* some adiniraMo re- miracle m the cathedral of 
marks on this subject j a Maury, Saragossa, opposite the image 
LtgciidiS iheHi>eb, pp 24:0-244, It is one about whith a last 
a] 40 Parmer, On Dcmomacb amount has been written, and 
Middleton Fyce Knqitiry, pp which the Spanish theologians 
85-87, Ihnghain, Antiquitus aie said To regaid as peculiarly 
of the Cknatian Churchy book well establiBliod Hume 1ms 
111 c 4 noticed it in his Essay on 

' Thoie IS a picture of the Miiaclcs. 
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Oknst or of the Virgin The virtue of such relics ra- 
diated in blessings all around them Glorious visions 
heralded their discoveiy, and angels have transported 
them through the air If a missionary went abroad 
among the heathen, supernatural signs confounded 
his opponents, and made the powers of darkness fly 
before his steps. If a Christian prince unsheathed 
Ins sword m an ecclesiastical cause, apostles had been 
known to combat with lus aimy, and avenging mira- 
cles to scatter Ins enemies If an unjust suspicion 
attached to an innocent man, ho had immediately 
recourse to an oideal winch cleared lus charactci 
and condemned Ins accuseis All this was going on 
habitually in eveiy pait of Europe without exciting 
the smallest astonishment or scepticism Those who 
know how thoroughly tlic super natui’al element per- 
vades the old lives of the saints, may foini some 
notion of the multitude of miracles that weio related 
and gen ei ally believed from the fact that M Guizot 
has estimated ilie number of these lives, accumulated 
m the Bollandi&t Collection, at about 25,000 ‘ Yet 
this was but one department of mii acles It does not 
include the thousands of mnaculous images and 
pictures that were operating throughout Christendom, 
and the countless appantions and miscellaneous pro- 

^ Hist dc la (Civilisation, 1 j€i~ pi leecl Kcoidin^^ to the calen- 
9 on XVII Tile Bullfindist d.ir Tjfty-fi\o hirffe folio 
Collection was bc^un at Ant- volumes haM. been published, 
weip by a desuit n.inud hoi- but tliey only exti nd totlieend 
land, in 3 6Id, vas stopped for of Oitoher 8eo a ^ ciy beauti- 
a time by the Kiench Uc\o- ful cssiiy on the subject by 
lution, hot ieneT.^ed under the \iouciu, Ktudi: •i M 

patronage of the Belgian Chant- R( nan s.iys ‘ II me mblo qiie 
hers It was intended to con- pour un vrai philosophe une 
tain a t^trnplete collection of prison cellulaire avec ces c»n- 
all the original doenmonts on quante cinq volumes in-folio, 
the siibiect The saints are serai t un vrai paradis ’ 
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cligies tliat were taking place in every countiy, and 
on all occasions. Whenever a saint was canonised, it 
was necessary to prove that ho had worked miracles ; 
but except on those occasions miraculous accounts 
seem never to have been questioned The most 
educated, as well as the most ignorant, habitually re- 
sorted to the supernatural as the simplest explana- 
tion of every dilhculty 

All this has now passed away. It has passed away 
not only m lands where Protestantism is triumphant, 
but also in those where the Roman Catholic faith is 
still acknowledged, and wliero tlio mediseval saints 
are still venerated St Januaniis, it is true, con- 
tmues to liquefy at Naples, and the pastorals of 
French bishops occasionally relate appaiitions of the 
Virgin among very ignoiant and superstitious pea- 
sants , but the implicit, iindiscnmmating acquiescence 
with which such narratives were once received, has 
long since been replaced by a derisive incredulity. 
Those who know tlie tone that is habitually adopted 
on the&o &iil))e(‘ts by the educated in Roman Cathohe 
countries i\ill admit that, so far fiora being a subject 
for triumphant evultaiion, the very few modern 
miracles which aic i elated are everywhere regarded 
as a scandal, a stumbling-block, and a difficulty 
Most educated persons speak of them with undis- 
guised scorn and incredulity , some attempt to evade 
or explain them away by a natuial hypothesis, a 
very few faintly and apologetically defend them Nor 
can it be said that what is manifested is merely a 
desire for a more minute and accurate examination 
of the evidence by which they are supported On 
the contrary, it will, I think, be admitted that these 
alleged miracles are commonly rejected with an as- 
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surance that is as peremptory and unreasoumg as 
that with which they would ha.ve been once received 
Nothing can be more rare than a senoas examination, 
by those who disbelieve them, of the testimony on 
which they rest. They are repudiated, not because 
they are unsupported, but because tliey are miracu- 
lous Men are prepared to admit almost any con^ 
ceivable concurrence of natural improbabilities rather 
than resort t;0 the hypothesis of supernatuial inter* 
ference and this spirit is exhibited not merely by 
open sceptics, but by men who arc sincere though 
perhaps not very fervent behevois lu their Church 
It is the prevaihng characteristic of that vast body 
of educated persons, whose lives are chiefly spent in 
secular pursuits, and who, wlulc they receive with 
unenquiring faith the great doctrines of Catholicism, 
and duly perform its leading duties, derive their 
mental tone and colouring from the general spirit of 
their age. If you speak to them on the subject, they 
will reply with a shrug and with a smile , they will 
tell you that it is indeed melancholy that such nar- 
ratives should be narrated in the middle of the 
nineteenth century , they will ti eat them as palpable 
anachronisms, as obviously and intrinsically incre- 
dible , but they will add that it is not necessary for 
all Roman Catholics to believe them, and that it is 
unfair to judge the enlightened members of the 
Church by the measure of the superstitions of the 
ignorant 

That this is the general tone adopted by the great 
majority of educated Roman Catholics, botli in theii’ 
writings and in their conversation, will scarcely be a 
matt-er of dispute It is also very manifest that it is 
the direct product and measure of civilisation. The 
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districts where an account of a modern miracle is 
received with least derision, are pi ecisely those which 
are most torpid and most isolated The classes 
whose habits of thought are least shocked by such 
an account, arc those which are least educated and 
least influenced by the broad current of civilisation 
If we put aside the clcigy and those who are most 
immediately under their influence, we find that this 
habit of mind is the invariable concomitant of educa- 
tion, and IS the especial characteiisbic of those persons 
whose intellectual sympathies are most extended, 
and who therefore represent most faithfully the 
various intellectual influences of tlieir time If you 
connect a nation which lias long been insulated and 
superstitious with the general movement of European 
civilisation hy means of railways, or a free press, or 
the removal of protecting laws, you will most m- 
falbbly inoculate it with this spirit 

It IB further evident that this habit of thought is 
not a merely ephemeral movement, produced by some 
exceptional event, or by some tiansient literary 
fashion peculiar to our own centuiy All history 
shows that, in exact proportion to the intellectual 
progress of nations, the accounts of miracles taking 
place among them become rarer and rarer, until at 
last they entirely cease ^ In tbis fact we have a clear 
indication of the decline of the old habits of thought , 

* This has been noticed in y^hen natuial knowledge pre- 
an extremely ingenious fashion vailed for He knew there was 
by Bish(m Spratt — ‘ God never not so much need to make use 
yet left Himscdf without a wit- of extraordinary signs when 
ness in the world , and it is ob- men were diligent in the works 
servable that He has commonly of His hands and attentive to 
chosen the dark and ignorant the impressions of His footsteps 
ages wherein to work, miracles, in His creatures * of 

but seldom or never the times Royal Soc%ctyy p 350.) 
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for ihose who regard these miracles as real, ascrihe 
their disappearance to the progress of incredulity, 
while those who disbelieve them maintain that they 
were the results of a particular direction given to the 
imagination, and of a particular foim of imposition 
created and suggested by the medieoval habits of 
thought In other words, the old spirit, according 
to ono class, is the condition, and, according to the 
other class, the cause of the miracles , and, ilierefore, 
the cessation of miraculous narratives, when unac- 
companied by an avowed change of creed, implies 
the decay of that spirit. 

If these propositions be true — and I scarcely think 
that any candid person who seriously examines the 
subject can question them — they lead irresistibly to a 
very important general conclusion They show that 
the repugnance of men to believe miraculous narra- 
tives IS m direct proportion to the piogress of civili- 
sation and the diffusion of knowledge It is nob 
simply that science explains some things which were 
formerly deemed supernatural, such as comets or 
eclipses We find the same incredulity manifested 
m Roman Catholic countries towards alleged miracles 
by saints, or relics, or images, on which science can 
throw no direct light, and which contain no clernenl 
of improbability, except that they are miraculous 
It IS not simply that civilisation strengthens Protest- 
antism at the expense of the Church of Rome We 
find this spirit displayed by Roman Catholics them- 
selves, though the uniform tendency of i heir theology 
18 to destroy all notion of the antecedent improbability 
of modern miracles , and though the fact that these 
miracles are only alleged in their own church should 
invest them wntb a peculiar attraction It is not 
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oven fcliat} there is an increasing lepugnance to an 
nnscrutmising and blindfold faith Alleged miracles 
are rejected with immediate unreasoning increduhty 
by the members of a chuif'h which has done every- 
thing 111 its power to prepare the nnnd for their 
reception TJie plain fact is, that the pi ogress of 
civilisation produces invaiiably a certain tone and 
habit of thought, uliich makes men lecoil from 
miraculous nanatives witli an instinctive and imme- 
diate repngnance, as though they were essentially 
inci edible, independently of any definite aigiimcnts, 
and in spite of dogmatic teaching Whether this 
habit of mind is good oi evil, I do not now discuss 
that it exists wherever civilisation advances, is, I 
conceive, incontestahle 

We may observe, however, that it acts with much 
greater force against contemporary than against his- 
toiical imraclcs Itoman Catholics who will reject 
with immediate iidicule an account of a iniiacle taking 
place in their own day, will speak with considerable 
respect of a pieeisely siindai niiiacle that is attributed 
to a mednnval saint Nor is it at all diflicult to 
diseovei the reason of this distinction Events that 
took place m a distant past aie not realised with the 
same intense Mvidness as those which take place 
among ourseUes They do not piess uj)on us with 
the same keen icahty, and are not judged by the same 
measure They coiue down to ns invested with a 
legendary gaib, obscuied by the ha/o of years, and 
surrounded by circiinistances that aie so unlike our 
own that they re tract the imaoj nation, and cloud and 
distort its pictures Besides this, many of these 
narratives are entwined with the earhest associations 
of the Roman Catholic child , the belief in them is 
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infused into his yet undeveloped mind, and they are 
tlius at no period brought m contact with a matured 
and unbiassed judgment. We find, therefore, that 
although these general habits of thought do, un- 
doubtedly, evercise a retrospective influence, that is 
not their first or their most powerful effect 

In Piotestant countiies there has not been as com 
plete a change as that which we have been corisider- 
ing, for Protestantism was only called into existence 
when the old liabits of thouglit had gi catly declined. 
The Reformation was created and pervaded by the 
modern spirit , and its leaders were compelled, by 
the exigencies of their position, to lepudiate the 
miraculous accounts of their time. They could not 
with any consistency admit that the Almighty had 
selected as the peculiar channels of His grace, and 
had glorified by countless miracles, devotions which 
they stigmatised as blasphemous, idolatious, and 
superstitious Wo find, accordingly, tliat from the 
very beginning Piotestantism looked upon modern 
miracles (except those which wore coin2)rised under 
the head of witchcraft) with an aversion and distrust 
that contrast remarkably with tlie unhesitating cre- 
dulity of its opponents The history of its sects 
exhibits, indeed, some alleged miiacles, which were, 
apparently, the result of ignoiancc or enthusiasm, 
and a veiy few which were obvious imjiositions 
Such, for example, was the famous voice from the 
wall in the leign of Queen Mary, which proclaimed 
the mass to be idolatrous, just as the crucifix in 
Christ Chuich, at Dublin, shed tears of blood in the 
following reign, because tho Protestant service was 
introduced into Ireland On the whole, however, 
the new faith piovod remarkably free from these 
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foruis of decopLioii , and lis leaders generally con* 
cnrrod in the belief^ that miracles bad ceased when 
Christianity bad gained a definite ascendency in the 
world. The Patnstie writings aic full of miraculous 
accounts , and most of the rofonnors, and especially 
those m England, treated Vatiistic authority with 
great respect , so t]iaL the hue of demarcation between 
the miiaculous and the iion-iniiaculous age, was 
geneially diawn at about the period when the most 
eminent of tlie Fatlurs passed away As this was 
not veiy lung after Cluistianity had obtained a com- 
plete command of tlie civil power, many plausible 
arguments could be uiged in suppoit of the view, 
which appears, in England at least, to have been 
iimveisal 

When Locke was writing his famous Letters on 
Toleration, lie was led to a consi delation of the 
Patnstie iniiades by an aigumcnt which seems then 
to have been deemed very forcible, but which, as it 
belongs to a difiercut ‘ climate of opinion’ from our 
own, would now be legarded as both futile and ir- 
reverent It was absolutely necessary, it was con- 
tended, under ordinaiy ciicumstances, for the well- 
being of Christianity, that it should be supported by 
persecution , that is to say, that the civil power should 
suppress its opponents When Chiistianity was still 
unrecognised by government, it existed in an abnormal 
condition , the laii s of nature were suspended in its 
favoui, and continual miracles cnsuied its triumph 
Wlien, however, the conversion of Constantine placed 
the civil power at its disposal, the era of the super- 
natural was closed. The power of peisecuting was 
obtamed, and, therefore, the puwei of woikingmiiaclcs 
was withdrawn. ^Jlie alhance between Church and 
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State being instituted, Christianity had amv^ed at its 
normal and final position, and exceptional assistance 
bad become unnecessary * This argument, the "Work 
of the theologians of Oxford, was not likely to stagger 
Locke , but the historical question which it opened 
was well calculated to arrest that keen and fearless 
intellect, so little accustomed to bow before unsup- 
ported authority, and at the very tune engaged in 
the defence of toleration against the entire weight 
of ecclesiastical tradition He appears to have con- 
sulted Sir Isaac Hewton , for, in one of Newton's 
letters, we find a somewhat hesitating passage upon 
the subject ‘Miracles,’ Newton wrote, ‘of good 
oredit continued in tlie Church for about two or throe 
hundred years Giegorius Thaumaturgus had his 
name from thence, and was one of the latest i\ho was 
eminent for that gift , but of their number and fre- 
quency I am not able to give you a just account 
The history of those ages is very imperfect ’ ^ Looko 
docs not appear to have adopted this view In reply 
to the Oxford aigument, he wrote a vciy lemarkablo 
passage, which did not, apparently, attract at tlie tune 
the attention it deserved, but which, long after waids, 
obtained an extremely conspicuous place in tlie dis- 
cussion ‘ This, I think,' he said, ‘ is evident, that 

* This argument, in a modified Use by a tmuslation lu the fifth 
form, has been reproduced by volume of Henrion IhUoire 
Muzarelli (a Romrin theologian de VKgliae 
of some note), in liis Ireatise ^ Brewster’s Ltje of Newton^ 
on the InquisHwn He cites the p 275 Thcie is another lett^'r 
destruction of Ananias and Siip- from Newton to Locke on the 
phira, and of Simon Magus subject, in King’s Z/ 2 /c of LocAe, 
This class of miracles, he says, vol * p 416 , but it is little 
has ceased , and the Inquisition more than a catalogue of autho- 
is, in consequence, requned I nties 
know this very remarkable trea- 
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he who will build his faith or reasonings upon miracle^ 
delivered by Church historians, will find cause to go 
no further than the Apostles’ time, or else not to stop 
at Constantine’s, since the writers after that period, 
whose word we readily take as unquestionable in 
other things, speak of miracles m their time, with no 
less assurance than the Fathers before the fourth 
century , and a great part of the miracles of the 
second and third centuries stand upon the credit of 
the writers of the fourth ’ * 

After this time, the subject of the miracles of the 
Fathci^ soerns to have slept until public attention was 
called to it by the well-known work of Middleton 
That the ‘ Ficc Inquiry ’ was a book of extiaordiiiary 
merit — tliat it displayed great eloquence, great bold- 
ness, and great contioversial dexterity, and met with 
no opposition at all equal to its abilities, will scarce!} 
be denied But, lu order to appreciate its success, 
we should consider, besides these things, the genera) 
character of the age in which it appeared. During 
the half ceniuiy that elajised between Locke and 
Middleton, many influences that it would be tedious 
to examine, but to winch Locke himself by his philo- 
sophy most largely contributed, had pi ofoundly modi- 
fied the theology of England The charm and fasci- 
nation which tiio early Fathers exercised upon tlie 
divines of the previous century had quite passed awa} 
The Patristic works fell rapidly mto neglect, and the 
very few who continued to study them were but little 
imbued with their spiiifc Nothing, indeed, could be 
more unlike tlic tone of the Fathers than the cold, 
passionless, and prudential theology of the eighteenth 
century, a theology which regarded Christianity as 
* Third letter on Toleration^ p 269. 
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.in admirable auxiliary to tlie police force, and a 
principle of decorum and of cohesion in society, but 
which carefully banished fi om it all enthusiasm, veiled 
or attenuated all its mysteries, and virtually reduced 
it to an authoritative system of moial philosophy 
There never had been a time when divines had such a 
keen dread of anything that appeared absurd or gro- 
tesque. The spirit that, in the previous century, had 
destroyed the behef m witchcraft, passed in its full 
intensity into their works Common sense was the 
dominating characteristic of all they wrote. Generous 
sentiments, disinterested virtue, reverential faith, sub- 
lime speculations, had passed away. Every preacher 
was employed m showing that Christianity was in all 
respects perfectly in accordance with human reason, 
m eliminating or obscuring whatever could shock the 
feelings or offend the judgment, in representing reli- 
gion as intended to refine and harmonise society, to 
embellish all the relations of life, to give a higher 
sanction to the dictates of human prudence, and to 
extend the horizon of that prudence beyond the grave 
Al 8 a consequence of this state of mmd, there was an 
increasing indisposition to accept miracles like those 
of the Fathers, which were not included in the evi- 
dences of Chiishanity, and a decreasing reverence for 
the writers on whose testimony they rest. 

It was in the midst of this movement of thought, 
that Middleton published his great attack upon the 
Patnstic miracles, and brought into clear rehef both 
the difficulties and the importance of the subject 
The writings of the Fatliers contain numerous accounts 
of miracles which they alleged to have taken place in 
their own day and under their own notice, and which 
are of such a nature, and are related in such a 
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manner, that it Bceins scaicely possible to avoid the 
conclusion that they had really taken place, or else 
that the Fathers deliberately palmed them off upon 
the credulity of their readers. The works of the 
first century that have come down to us are extremely 
scanty, and consist almost entirely of short epistles 
wntten without any historical or controversial pur- 
pose, for the encouragement or edification of be- 
lievers , but, even in this century, the martyrdom of 
St. Polycai^) suj)plies au account which is clearly 
miraculous Justin Martyr, who wrote very early 
in the second century, and it is said not more tlian 
fifty years after the death of St. John, distinctly 
asserts the continuance of miracles in his time, and 
from this date the evidence is ample and unbroken 
The Protestant theory is, that miracles became 
gradually fewer and fewer, till they at last entirely 
disappeared The historical fact is, that generation 
after generation, the miraculous accounts became more 
numerous, more uinvoisal, and more extraordinary. 
‘As far as the Cliuicli lustorians can illustrate or 
throw light upon anyllimg, there is not a single point 
m all history so constantly, explicitly, and unam- 
mously affirmed by them all, as the continual succes- 
sion of those powers through all ages, Irom the 
earhest Father who first mentions them down to the 
time of the Refoimation ’ * If, tlien, we gave even 
a general credence to the histoiical evidence upon 
the subject, w^e should be earned down, witliout 
pause or chasm, into the depths of the middle ages, 
and we should be compelled io admit that what Pio- 
testants regard as the woist suiierstitions of the 
Church of Rome, were for centuries the liabiiual and 
* Preface to the Free Enquiry 
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special cliannels of supernatural favour If again, in 
defiance of all the oidinary rules of historical cnti- 
eism, *we believed the assertions of the writers of the 
fourth century, but refused to credit the equally 
positive testimony of the writers of the ninth cen- 
tury, we should still be met by the same difficulty, 
though in a modified form It may be contended, 
that the Fathers of the fourth century weie not 
Roman Catholics; but it is quite certain that they 
were not, in the ordinary sense of the word, Pro- 
testants. It is quite certain that there existed among 
them many practices, forms of devotion, and doctrinal 
tendencies, which may not have been actually Roman 
Catholic, but which, at least, hung upon the extreme 
verge of Catholicism which inevitably gravitated to 
it, and which were the germs and the embryos of 
mediasval theology Now, it is precisely m con- 
nection with this department of their theology that 
the miraculous accounts are most numerous 

Such was the great difficulty of the question, re- 
garded from the Protestant point of view Middleton 
met it by an attack upon the veracity of the Fathers, 
which was so eloquent, so uncompromising, and so 
admirably directed, that all England soon lang with 
the controversy. He contended that the religious 
leaders of the fourth century had admitted, eulogised, 
and habitually acted upon principles that were dia- 
metrically opposed not simply to the aspirations of 
A transcendent sanctity, but to the dictates of the 
most common honesty He showed that they had 
applauded falsehood, that they had practised the 
most wholesale forgery, that they had habitually and 
grossly falsified history, that they had adopted to the 
fullest extent the system of piow3 frauds, and that 
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they oDDfcimially employed them to stimulate the 
devotion of tlTe people These were the charges 
which he brought against men, around whose brows 
the saintly aureole had sparkled for centuries with an 
unfading splendour , against those great Fatheis who 
had formed the theological 83^ stems of Europe , who 
had been the arbitrators of so many controversies, 
and the objects of the homage of so many creeds 
The evidence he adduced was jiouited directly at the 
writers of the fourth century , but he earned his 
ai'gument back to a still earlier period ‘ When we 
reflect/ he says, ‘ on that surprising confidence and 
security with winch the principal Fathers of this 
fourth century have affirmed as true what they them- 
selves had either forged, or what they knew at least 
to be forged, it is natural to suspect that so bold a 
defiance of sacred trutli could not be acquired or 
become geneial at once, but must have been earned 
gradually to that height by custom and the example of 
former times, and a long experience of what the cre- 
dulity and superstition of the multitude would bear ’* 
It IS manifest that an attack of this kind opened 
out questions of the giavest and widest character 
It shook the estimate of the Fathers which had bcei: 
general, not only in Ihe Church of Rome, but in a 
great degree among the ablest of the Reformers In 
the Church of England especially, the Patristic autho- 
rity had been vii tually regarded as almost equal m 
duthonty to that of the inspired wiiters The first 
great theological woik of the English Reformation 
was * The Apology,’ m which Jewel justified the 
Reformers, by pointing out the deviations of the 
Church of Rome from the Patristic sentiments. It 
• Introductory Chapter 
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had ever been the pride of the great divines of the 
seventeenth century that they were the tnost profound 
students of the Patristic writings, the most faithful 
representatives of their spirit, and the most loyal 
respecters of their authority. The unsupported asser- 
tion of a Father had always been regarded as a most 
weighty, if not a decisive, argument in controversy. 
But surely this tone was idle and worse than idle, 
if the estimate of Middleton was correct If the 
Fathers were in truth men of the most unbounded 
creduHty and of the laxest veracity , if the sense of 
the importance of dogmas had, m their minds, com- 
pletely superseded the sense of rectitude, it was 
absurd to invest them with this extraordinary vene- 
ration. They might still be reverenced as men of 
undoubted sincerity, and of the noblest heroism 
They might still be cited as witnesses to the belief of 
their time, and as representing the tendencies of its 
intellect , but their pre-eminent authority had passed 
away. But beyond all this, there were other and, 
perhaps, graver questions suggested Under what 
circumstances was it permitted to reject the unani- 
mous and exphcit testimony of all ecclesiastical 
historians p What was the measure of their credulity 
and of their veracity ? What again was the degree 
of the antecedent improbability of miracles, the 
criterion separating the true from the false, the 
amount of testimony lequircd to substantiate them ^ 
These were the gieat questions which were evoked 
m 1748, by this Doctor of Divinity, and they were 
sufficient for many years to attract the attention of 
the ablest enquirers m England. Among the laity, 
the work of Middleton seems to have met with 
great acceptance. Among the clergy, its impetuous, 
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uncompronusmg, and sceptical tone, naturally excited 
inucb ft 1 arm, and the University of Oxford signalised 
itself in the opposition , but it is a remarkable sign 
of the times tliat the Fathers found no abler defenders 
than Church and Dodwell Gibbon, who was then a 
very young man, and already entangled in the argu- 
ments of Bossuet, lost his remaining faith in Protest- 
antism during the discussion He could not, he said, 
bring himself at that time to adopt the conclusions of 
Middleton, and he could not resist the evidence that 
miracles of good ciedib had continued in the Church 
after the loading doctrines of Cailiolicism had been 
introduced lie accordingly embraced those doctrines, 
and left the University without taking Ins degree 
Hume investigated the subject from a philosophical 
point of view, he ciideav^oured to frdme a general 
doctrine, deteiiniumg the relation between miracu- 
lous narratives and historical testimony, the compara- 
tive improbability of tlie reality of miracle^ and of the 
unveraciiy of historians , and the result was his Essay 
on Miracles * Faiinoi, reproducing an old notion of 

* Humo’s Esnaif vv.is a\ow- harder/ he sa}&, ‘to believe 
odly an application (right or that Ciod should alter or put 
wrong) of TilloL‘'on’b iamous out of its ordinary couitie some 
argument against ti an subs tan- phono riienon of the great world 
nation It It not uo gonciaHy for once, and make things act 
known that his niothod ol lea- contrary to their ordinary rule 
soiung had hicn also antiLi- purposely, that the mind of 
patod by Locke, who in a ^o^y men might do bo always after, 
remarkable passage in liib Com- than that this ih some fallacy 
mun-place Book, contends that or natural effect of which ho 
men should nol bclipv c my pro- knows not the cause, let it look 
position that is contrary to rea- ever so strange ’ (King, Ltft oj 
Bon, on the authority either of Lode, vol i x>P 230, 231) See, 
inspiration or ol miracle, for too, the chapter on Reason and 
the reality of the inspiration or Faith, in the Essay on the Hu- 
of the miracle can only be es- man Under standing 
tabhshod by roabon ‘ It li 
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Lightfoofc, Webster, and Semler, and anticipating in 
this respect the current of Gorman rationalism, 
attempted to explain tbe diabolical possessions of 
Scripture by the ordinary phenomena of epilepsy * 
Warburton and Douglas, with probably most of the 
ablest of the clergy, abandoning tbe Patristic miracles, 
proceeded to establish the peculiar character and 
evidence of the miracles recorded by tho Evangelists , 
and the general adoption of this tone may be said to 
have ushered in a new phase m tho history of 
miracles 

It has been often rcmaiked as a singular fact, that 
almost every great step which has been made by the 
English intellect, in connection with theology, has 
lieen made in spite of the earnest and persistent 
opposition of the University of Oxford The attitude 
which that University preserved during the Middle- 
fconian controversy was precisely the same as that 
which it had exhibited towards the two gieat ques- 
tions of the pre\uous century The advocates of the 
theory of civil liberty, in opposition to t-hc theoiy of 
passive obedience, and the advocates of toleiation as 
opposed to persecution, had found at Oxford their 
most unflinching and their most able adversaries In 
our own century, when tbe secularisation of politics 
was forced upon the public mind by the discussions 
on the Test Act and on Catholic Emancipation, and 
when it had become evident to all attentive observers 
that this question was destined to be tho battle-field 
of the contest between the modern spirit and ti adition, 

* Farmer, who was a dissent- both truth and error. He at- 
irig minister, desired to destroy tempted to show that there were 
the difficulty arising from the no such things as diabolical 
fact that miracles were gene- miracles of any kind 
rally repre*fented as attesting 
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the University of Oxford showed clearly that its old 
spirit had lost none of its intensity, though it had 
lost much of its influence Still later, iii 1833, a gi'eat 
reactionary movement emanated from the same quar- 
ter, and was directed avowedly against the habits of 
religious tl lou ght which modern civilisation had 
everywhere produced Its supporters denounced 
these habits as essentially and fundamentally false 
They described the history of Engh&h theology for a 
century and a lialf as a history of uninterrupted 
decadence They believed, iii the emphatic words of 
their great Icadei, that ‘ the nation was on its WQ>y to 
give tip revealed tiiith ’’ After a time, the movement 
tended to Catholicism with a force and rapidity that 
it was impossible to mistake Itpioduced a defection 
which was quite unparalleled in magnitude since that 
which had taken place under the Stuarts , and which, 
unlike the former movement, was altogether un- 
mfliienccd by sordid considerations The point which 
I desire to notice in connection with this defection, as 
illustrating the tendency I am tracing in the present 
chapter, is the extremely small place which the sub- 
ject of Roman Catholic miracles occupied in the 
controversy 

If we ask, what are the grounds on which the 
cessation of miracles is commonly maintained, they 
may, I suppose, be summed up mucli as follows — 

Miracles, it is said, are the Divine ciedontials of an 
inspired messenger announcing doctrines which could 
not otherwise be established They prove that he 
LB neither an impostor nor an enthusiast , that his 
teaching is neither the work of a designing intellect 
nor of an over-heated imagination. From the nature 
* Newman’s Jnglican IhfficultieSy p 64 
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of the case, this could not be proved in any othei 
vvay. If the Almighty designed to reveal to mankind 
a system of religion distinct from that which is re- 
jected in the works of nature, and written on the 
consciences of men, He must do so by the instru- 
mentality of an 3nspired messenger. If a teacher 
claims to be the special organ of a Divine communi- 
cation revealing supernatural truths, he may be justly 
expected to authenticate his mission in the only way 
in which it can be authenticated — by the performance 
of supernatural acts Miracles are, therefore, no 
more improbable than a revelation , for a revelation 
would be ineffectual without miracles. But, while 
this consideration destroys the common objections to 
the Gospel miracles, it separates them cleaily from 
those of the Church of Rome. The former were 
avowedly exceptional, they were absolutely neces- 
sary , they were designed to introduce a new rehgion, 
and to establish a supernatural message The latter 
were simply means of edification , they were directed 
to no object that could not otherwise be attained , and 
they were represented as taking place in a dispensa- 
tion that was intended to be not of sight but ol 
faith. Besides this, miracles should be regarded as 
the most awful and impressive manifestations of 
Divine power To make them habitual and com- 
monplace would be to degrade if not to destroy their 
character, which would be still further abased if wo 
admitted those which appeared trivial and puenle. 
The miracles of the New Testament were always 
characterised by dignity and solemnity , they always 
conveyed some spiritual lesson, and conferred some 
actual benefit, besides attesting the character of the 
w’oiker 'J'he mediaeval miracles, on the contraiy, 
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weie frequently trivial, purposeless, and unimpres* 
eive , constantly verging on tlie grotesque, and not 
unfrequently passing the border. 

Such IS, I think, a fair epitome of the common 
arguments in favour of the cessation of miracles , and 
they are undoubtedly very plausible and veiy cogent , 
but, after all, what do they prove ^ Not that miracles 
have ceased , but that, supposing them to have ceased, 
there is nothing surprising or alarming in the fact 
A man who has convinced himself of the falseness of 
the ecclesiastical miracles, may very fairly adduce 
these considerations to piove that his conclusion 
does not impugn the Biblical narratives, or introduce 
confusion oi incoherence into the system ot Provi- 
dence, but this IS the fall extent to which they can 
be legitimately earned As an a prion proof, they 
are far too weak to witlistand any seiious amount of 
positive testimony Miracles, it is said, are intended 
exclusively to accredit an inspired messenger But, 
after all, what proof is there of this ^ It is simply 
an hypothesis — plausible and consistent it maybe, 
but entirely unsupported by positive testimony In- 
deed, we may go further, and say that it is distinctly 
opposed to your own facts You may repudiate the 
nnanimous belief of the early Christians that miracles 
were ordinary and commonplace events among all 
nations You may resist the strong arguments that 
may be drawn from the unsurprised reception of the 
Christian miracles, and from the existence of the 
demoniacs and of flic exorcists, but at least you 
must admit that the Old Testament relates many 
miracles which will not fall under your canon The 
creation was a miracle, and so was the deluge, and 
60 was the dostruction of the cities of the plain 

a 
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Tlie Old Testament miracles are, m many respects, 
unlike those of the New Testament is it impossible 
that there should be another class different from 
either ? But the ecclesiastical miracles, it is said, 
are often grotesque , they appear primn /acie absurd, 
and excite an irresistible repugnance A sufficiently 
dangerous test in an age in which men find it more 
and more difficult to belies e any mirat les whatever ^ A 
sufficiently dangerous test for those who know the tone 
that has been long adopted, over an immense part of 
Europe, towai’ds such narratives as the deluge, or the 
exploits of Samson, the speaking ass, oi the possessed 
pigs ^ Besides this, a great proportion of the ecclesias- 
tical miracles are simply reprodnctions ol those which 
are recorded in the Bible , and if there are mingled 
with them some tliat appear manifest impostures, this 
may be a very good reason for treating these nar- 
ratives with a more jealous scrutiny, but is certainly 
no reason for maintaining that they are all below 
contempt The Bible neither asserts nor implies the 
revocation of supernatural gifts , and if the general 
promise that these gifts should he conferred may 
have been intended to apply only to the Apostles, it 
18 at least as susceptible of a different interpiefcation 
If these miracles were actually continued, it is surely 
not difficult to discover the beneficial puipuse that 
they would fulfil They would stimulate a languid 
piety , they would prove invaluable auxiliaries to 
missionaries labouring among barbarous and un- 
reasoning savages, who, from their cmcumstances 
and habits of mind, are utterly incapable of forming 
any just estimate of the evidences of the religion 
they are expected to embrace Even in Enrope the 
results of the controversies of the last 800 years 
have not been so entiiely satisfactory as to leave no 
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room for some more decisive proofs than the ambi- 
guous utterances of a remote antiquity To say that 
these miracles are false because they are Roman 
Catholic IS to assume the very question at issue 
The controversy between Protestantism and Catho- 
hcism comprises an immense mass of complicated 
and heterogeneous arguments Thousands of minds 
have traversed these arguments, and have found at 
each step their faith in Protestantism confiimed 
Thousands of minds have pursued the same course 
with results that were diametrically opposite The 
question is, whether an examination of the alleged 
miiacles of Catholicism would not furnish a decisive 
cntenou, or at least one of the most powerful argu- 
ments, for deteimimiig the controversy What evi- 
dence of the truth of Catholicism could be stronger 
than that its distinctive doctrines had been crowned 
by tens of thousands of miiacles, that a supernatural 
halo had encircled it wherever it appeared, and had 
cast a glory upon all its triumphs ^ ^ What proof of 


‘Eg, one of the questions 
ol dispute IS the \enercitioii ot 
relics Now St Augustine, the 
ablest and moat Utiir-hoadod of 
all the Fathers, and a uian of 
undoubted pietj, solemnlj- as- 
serts tliat 111 his own diocese of 
Hippo, 111 tho fapat-e of two 
jtars, no lebs than so^enty nn- 
TAcles had been wi ought hy the 
body ot St Stephen, and that 
in the neighbouring province of 
CaJama, where the relic had prt - 
vioualy been, the numbir was 
lacomparablj greater He gives 
a catalogue of what he deems 
undoubted iniraclee, which he 
says he had selected from a 
Diultitude BO great,, that volumes 


would be required to roUte them 
dll In that catalogue we find 
no Ues than five cases of resto- 
ration of life to the dead (De 
Civ Deif lib xxii c 8). This 
statement is well known to 
readeis of (izbbou and Middle- 
ton , but, as far as I know, the 
only High Cburthman who has 
reierred to it IS Mr Ward(id6a^ 
of a Chrviixan CAttrc/i, pp, 138- 
140), who notices it merely to 
lament the very different tone 
with winch we now speak of 
the miraculous This aspect 
of the Patristic writings has 
been very clearly and honestly 
brought out in Isaac Taylor’s 
Ancient Christianity 

o2 
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the falsehood of Catholicism could be more decisive 
than that it was unable to establish any of the im- 
mense mass of miracles which it bad assoited, that 
all these were resolved and dissipated befoie a search- 
ings cnticisiii, that saints bad been canonised, forms 
of worship established, countless bulls and pastorals 
issued, innumerable rejoicings, pageantiies, proces- 
sions, and pilgrimages authoritatively instituted, 
public 0}>inion all through Christendom violently 
and continuously agitated on account of alleged 
events which bad either no existence, or which were 
altogether misunderstood ^ Makmg every allowance 
for the eirors of the most extreme fallibihty, the 
history of Catholicism would on this hypothesis 
represent an amount of impostuie piobably un- 
equalled m the annals of the human lace If, again, 
you say that you have formed a definite and unliesi- 
tating opinion on the subject from other arguments, 

I reply that, putting aside all other considerations 
this answei might suggest, it does not apply io the 
Tractariaii movement we aie consideiing The tian- 
sition from the Church of England to the Chuich of 
Rome, which was made by so many in consequence 
of that movement, was not abrupt or un waveiing 
It was, on the contrary, slow, pamiu], hesitating, 
and dubious Some of those who made it have 
desciibed themselves as tiembling for months, and 
even years, between the op])osmg creeds, their miuds 
vibrating and oscillating to and fro countless diffi- 
culties, colliding principles, modes of reasoning the 
most various, blending and neutralising sentiments 
of every hue, torturing their minds with doubt, and 
sometimes almost destroying by their conflict the 
very faculty of judgment Surely one might Lave 
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jruagmed that men in such a posjtiun would have 
gladly exchanged those shifting speculations that so 
constantly elude the grasp and bewilder the mind, 
and catch tlieir colour from each changing mode 
of thought, for the comparatively firm and definite 
ground of historical criticism ^ The men were 
admirably fitted for such criticism They were 
pie -eminently scholars and antiquaiians, and in its 
intellectual aspect the movement was essentially a 
lesnscitation of the past Not did the age seem at 
hist sight less suited for the enterprise At the 
fcune of the Retoimers the study of evidences, and 
indeed all searching investigation into Mie facts of 
the past, were unknown When, how^ever, Tracta- 
namsm arose, the laws of historical criticism weic 
developed to gieat perfection, and they were attract- 
ing an immense proportion of the talent of Europe 
In English theology, especially, they had become 
supicme The attacks which Woolston and his 
followers had made upon the scriptural miracles had 
been repelled by Lai dnei and Paley with such unex- 
pected vigour, with such undoubted ability, and, as 
it was long thought, with such unanswerable success, 
that all theological reasoning had been directed to 
this channel Yet m the Tracfcaiian movement the 
subject of modern miracles can scarcely be said to 
have exercised a peiceptible mfluonee Gibbon, as 
we have seen, had gone over to Rome chiefly 
through a persuasion of then leality. Chilhngworth 
still earlier had declaied that the same leason had 
been one of those which had induced him. to take 
the same step, Pascal had based his defence of 
Jansenism m a great measure upon the miracle of 
the Holy Thorn ; but at Oxford these narratives 
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hardly excited a serious attention What little in- 
fluence they had was chiefly an influence of lepulsion ; 
what little was written in their favom was written 
for the most part in the tone of an apology, as if to 
attenuate a difl&oulty rather than to establish a cieud ’ 

This was surely a very remarkable characteiistic 
of the Tract anan movement, when we remember the 
circumstances and attainments of its leaders, and the 
great prominence which miiaculoua evidence had 
long occupied in England It was especially remark- 
able when we recollect that one of the great com- 
plaints which the Tractarian party wore making 
against modem theology was, that the coiicejition 
of the supernatural had become faint and dim, and 
that its manifestations were either explained away 
or confined to a distant past It would seem as if 
those wlio were most conscious of the character of 
their age were unable, in the very midst of their 
opposition, to flee themselves from its tendencies 

If we look beyond the Tr<ictarian movement, we 
find a still more startling illustration of the prevail- 
ing feeling in the extiaoidinary strides which pro- 
fessed and systematised Rationalism has made in 
most Protestant couniiies The extent to which 
Continental Protestantism has gravitated towards 
it has been recognised on all sides, and has excited 
the gi’eatest hopes in some and the greatest alarm in 
others It is worthy, too, of remaik, that the move- 
ment has been most manifest m those countries 
where the leading Churches are not connected with 

* Pr, Newman’s very able es- lish saints, about which we 
eay (prefixed to Floury's His~ have lately * heard so much, 
tory) IS essentially an apology never spem to have been rt- 
for the ecclesiastical miracles , garded as evidential 
and the miracles of the Eng- 
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very elaborate creeds or with liturgical services, and 
where the reason, being least shackled by tradition, 
is most free to follow the natural sequence of its 
developments It is true that the word Rationalism 
18 somewhat vague, and comprises many different 
modifications of belief. Tins consideration has con- 
stantly been urged by those who are termed ortho- 
dox Protestants in a tone of the most contemptuous 
scorn, but with a complete foigetfulness of the fact 
that for 300 years Protestantism itself was mvan- 
ably assailed by the veiy same objection, and v/blh 
invariably defended on the twofold ground that 
variations of belief are the necessary consequence 
of honest enquiry, and that amid its innumerable 
diversities of detail there were certain ladical con- 
ceptions which gave substantial unity to the dis- 
cordant sects Much the same general unity may be 
found among tlie various modifications of Protestant 
Rationalism Its central conception is the elevation 
of conscience into a position of supreme authority as 
the religious organ, a vei filing faculty discriminating 
between truth and ciror It regards Christianity as 
designed to preside ovei the moral progress of man- 
kind, as a conception which was to become more and 
more sublimated and spintuabsed as the human 
mind passed into new phases, and was able to bear 
the splendour of a more unclouded light Rebgion 
it believes to bo no exception to the general law of 
progress, but rather the highest form of its manifes- 
tation, and its earliei systems but the necessary steps 
of an imperfect development In its eyes the moral 
element of Chriatianity is as the snn m heaven, and 
dogmatic systems are as the clouds that intercept 
and temper the exceeding brightness of its ray 
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The insect whose existence is but for a moment 
might well imagine that these were indeed eternal, 
that their nia]estic columns could never fail, and 
that their luminous folds were the very source and 
centre of light And yet they shift and vary with 
each changing breeze , they blend and separate , they 
assume new forms and exhibit new dimensions , as 
the sun that is above them waxes moi e glorious in 
its power, they are permeated and at last absorbed 
by its increasing splendour , they recede, and wither, 
and disappear, and the eye ranges far beyond the 
sphere they had occupied into the infinity of glory 
that IS above them 

This IS not the place to enter into a critical exami- 
nation of the faults and merits of Rationalism A 
system which would unite m one sublime synthesis 
all the past forms of human behef, which accepts 
with triumphant alacrity each new development of 
science, having no stereotyped standard to defend, 
and which represents tJie human mind as pursuing 
on the highest subjects a path of continual progiess 
towards the fullest and most transcendent knowledge 
of the Deity, can never fail to exercise a powerfol 
intellectual attraction A system which makes the 
moral faculty of man tlie measure and arbiter of faith 
must always act powc^rfully on those in whom that 
faculty IS most developed This idea of continued 
and uninterrupted development is one tliat seems 
absolutely to override our age It is scarcely possible 
to open any really able book on any subject without 
encountering it m some form It is stirring all 
science to its very depihs, it is revolutiomsmg all 
historical literature. Its prominence in theology is 
so great that there is scarcely any school that is al- 
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together exempt from its influence We have seen 
in our own day the Church of Rome itself defended 
in ‘ An Essay on Development/ and by a strange 
application of the laws of progress 

These elements of attraction do much to explain 
the extraoidinary rapidity with which Rationalism 
has advanced in the present century, in spite of the 
vagueness and obscurity it often exhibits, and the 
many paradoxes it has engendered But it is well 
woithy of notice that the very first direction which 
these speculations invariably take — the very sign and 
characteiistic of their action — is an attempt to explain 
away the miiacles ot Scripture This is so emphati- 
cally the distinctive mark of Rationalism that with 
most persons it is the only conception the word 
conveys Wherever it appears, it repiesents and 
interpiets the pievailing disinchnation to accept 
miraculous narratives/ and will resoit to evety arti- 
hce of interpretation in order to evade their force 
Its prevalence, therefoie, clearly indicates the extent 
to which this aversion to the miraculous exists in 
Protestant countries, and the lapidity with which it 
has of late years increased 

Eveiyone who has paid any attention to these 
subjects has a natuial inclination to attribute the 
conclusions he has arrived at to the eflbrts of his own 
leason, acting undei the influence of an unbiassed 
will, rather than to a general predisposition arismg 

* A large section of (joiman narratives of angels and de- 
theologians, as is well knoAvii, mons, and the like, as sini ply- 
even regard the impossibility, impossible and irreconcilable 
or at all events the unreality, with the known and universal 
of miraculous accounts as axio- laws which govern the course 
matic Thus Strauss calmly of events ' — Introduction to the 
remarks ‘We may summarily Life of JesuB 
reject all miracles, prophecies, 
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out of tlie cliai*acfcer of Ins dge It is probable, tbere- 
fore, tliat the membors of the rationalistic school 
would g-enei allj denj being* influenced bj anj 
other considerations than those* which they allege in 
their defence, and would point to that system of 
minute and critical Biblical investigation which 
Germany has produced as the true source oi their 
opinions I cannot but think that it is much less 
the cause than the result, and that we have a clear 
indication of this 121 the fact that a precisely similar 
tendency of opinions is shown in another quarter 
vrhere this criticism has never been pursued I 
allude to the freethinkers, who are scattered in such 
profusion through Bonian Catholic countries Any- 
one who has attentively examined that great school, 
which exercises so vast an influence over the liteia- 
ture and policy of our age, must have perceived that 
it is in many respects widely removed from the old 
Voltairian spirit It is no longer exclusively negative 
and destructive, but is, on the contrary, intensely 
positive, and in its moial aspect intensely Christian 
It clusters around a series of essentially Cluistian 
conceptions — equality, frateimty, the suppression of 
war, the elevation of the poor, the love of truth, and 
the diffusion of liberty It revolves around the ideal 
of Christianity, and represents its spirit without its 
dogmatic system and its supernatuial iiaiiaiives 
From both of these it unhesitatingly recoils, while 
deriving all its strength and nourishment fi’om Chris- 
tian ethics 

Such, are, I conceive, the geneial outlines of this 
movement, which bears an obvious relationaliip to 
Protestant Rationalism, and wliich has been advanc- 
ing through Europe with still more rapid and trmm- 
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pliant strides He must indeed be wilfully blind to 
the course of history who does not peiceive that 
during tlie Jast hundied yearo these schools have 
completely superseded the dogmatic forms of Pro- 
testantism as the efficient antagonists of the Church 
of Romo, as the centies towards which those who 
are repelled fi om Catholicism are naturally attracted 
In the sixteenth and to a certain degree in the seven- 
teenth century Protestantism exercised a command- 
ing and controlling influence ovei the affairs of 
Euiope Almost all the gieat questions that agitated 
the minds of men were moie or le^s connected with 
its progress It exhibited, indeed, many unseemly 
dissensions and man}" giotesque extravagances, hut 
each of its sects had a rigid and detimte dogmatic 
system, and exercised a poweiful influence on those 
who woic aiound it Whoever was dissatisfied witli 
the toaebing ol the Glnitch of Rome was almost im- 
mediately atiracied and absoibed by one of these 
systems, and tliiow himself into the new dogmatism 
with as much zeal as he had exhibited in the old one 
During the last century all this has changed Of 
the innny hundreds of gieat tlnnkers and writers, m 
every department, who have separated from the 
teachings and pi notices of Catholicism, it would be 
difficult to name thie(‘ men of real eminence and un- 
questionable sincerity wlio ha\e aftai lied themselves 
permanently to any of the moic conservative forms 
of Piotesiantism Amid all those great semi-religioiis 
i evolutions wliuh have unhinged the faith of thorn 
sands, and have so pioloundly altered the ulations 
of Catholicism and society, Protestajit Churches have 
made no advance and have exercised no perceptible 
influence It has long been a mere truism to say 
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that we are passing through a state of chaos, of 
anarchy^ and of transition During the past century 
the elements of dissolution have been multiplying all 
around us Scarcely ever before had so large a pro- 
portion of the literature of Europe exhibited an open 
hostility or a contemptuous indiflTerence towards 
Cathohcism Entire nations have defied its cen- 
sures, and confiscated its property, and wrested evcMy 
department of politics from its control But while 
Catholicism has been thus convulsed and agitated to 
its very basis , while the signs of its disintegratiou 
are crowding upon us on every side , while the Ian 
guor and feebleness it exhibits fiirnish a ready 
theme for every morahst and a problem for every 
philosopher, the Protestant sects have gained nothing 
by the decay of their ancient rival They have still 
retained their ecclesiastical organisations and then* 
ancient formularies, but the magnetism they once 
possessed has wholly vanished Of all the innumer- 
able forms into which the spirit of dogmatism crys- 
tallised after the Reformation, not one seems to have 
retained the power of atti acting those beyond its 
border Whatever is lost by Catholicism is gamed 
by Rationalism , * wherever the spirit of Rationalism 
recedes, the spirit of Cailiolicism advances Towards 
the close of the last century, France thrt'W ofi‘ he? 
allegiance to Chrisliarnty, endeavoured to efface all 
the traditions of her past, and proclaimed a iiev eia 

* It il} S1IU0 tile Lite poll- compared with tliofae of Lree- 
tical changes, and as a conse- thinking, and it la said that 
quence of the direction given among Profestants the Pl^- 
to the national sympathies by mouth Brethren, who are among 
those changes, furnishes, per- the least dogmatic, ha\e also 
haps, a slight exception , but been -imong the most Huccesb 
even there the conquests of Pro- ful 
testantism are insignificant as 
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In ilie religions history of mankind She soon re- 
pented of her temerity, and retired from a position 
which she had found untenable Half the nation 
became ultramontane Roman Catholics , the other 
half became indiflerent oi Rationalist * The great 
majority of Continental writers have repudiated the 
doctrines of Cathohcism, and pursue their specula- 
tions without paying the smallest deference to lis 
authority In tlie sixteenth century all such peisons 
would have attached themselves to some definite form 
of Protestantism , they now assume a position which 
was then entiiely unexampled, and would have ap- 
peared entirely inexplicable The age of horcsiarchs 
has past ^ Among very ignorant people new dog- 
matic systems, as Moi monism has shown, may still 
be successful, but among the educated classes thev 
seem to have lost all then attraction and power 
The immense missionary organisations of England 
succeed indeed m occasionally attracting a few 
isolated individuals in Roman Catholic countries to 
Protestantism , but wo look in vain for the natural 
flow and current of thought which in former times 
impelled vast portions of society to its communion, 
and impartod an influence to all the great questions in 
Europe The onlv movements whicli m the faintest 


' 1 imd haiclly luiniid Iht 
reader how fonibly and olo- 
quently this point has Ixen 
brought out by M.iciul.i’v, in 
hiB Essay on 

^ M do Monlalombort, in his 
L'lfeof Lacordaire^ has observed 
ot Lameunair', that tliero is 
probal)ly no inhtance in histoi} 
of a man poseeRsing bo emi- 
nentb the gift* of a great here- 


siarch making so little impies 
Sion by Ins defection from tht 
Church, and failing so com- 
jdetely to become the mu leu** 
of a sect After all, howeitr, 
tins was quite iiaturnl The 
rouise ^hieh Lanuinnis pur 
sued sfimulated a great intel- 
lectual moieinout, but it was 
not, and wab nevei intended to 
be, in the direction of a sect. 
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degree reproduce the fascination of the sects of the 
wxteeuth century are democratic and philanthropic 
eflforts, like those of St Simon or Mazzim All the 
great intellectual problems that convulse Europe are 
connected with the righi-s of nationalities, the pro- 
gress of democracy, or the dignity of labour These 
have now taken the place of those dogmatic ques- 
tions which in flic sixtcenih century formed the 
mainsprings of the policy of Christendom, and which 
in the nineteenth century have become almost un- 
jnflaential 

This IS, undoubtedly, an extremely remarkable 
and an extremely significant contrast Honest men 
will hardly deny its existence Wise men will not 
shut their eyes to tlje fact, or refuse to look steadily 
at its consequences. Coupled with the rationahstir 
movement that has taken place wiLhm Protestantism, 
it has inclined very many wnteis to conclude that 
the earlier forms of Protestantism were merely tran- 
sitional , that their continued existence depends, not 
on any life that is in them, but on the force of habit 
and of tradition , that perpetual progress in the do- 
main of belief IS the natural destiny and the inevit- 
able law of Protestantism , and that the fate of Lot’s 
wife is reserved for those Churches winch look back 
on the city of dogmatism from which they fled To 
assume, however, that religious life has been extir- 
pated in Protestant Churches, because they appear to 
have lost the power of influencing those who are 
around them, is to look for it in oniy one form But 
one conclusion we may most certainly and most 
safely draw from the movement we are considering 
It ia that the general bias of the mtelleci of the age 
is iu the direction of Rationalism . in other words, 
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that there is a strong predisposition to value the 
spirit and moral element of Christianity, but to rejocjt 
dogmfitic systems, and more especially miraculous 
narratives 

We have seen that this tendency was not unin- 
riuential in Tractananism itself, although that system 
was organised as a })rotest and a bulwark against the 
tendencies of the age Among those who are usually 
called orthodox Protestants, it has been clearly shown 
m the rapid decline of the evidential school The 
pre-eminence that school obtained in England during 
the last centuiy is certainly not to be attributed to 
any general tendency towards the miraculous. Lard- 
ner and Paley and their followers acted strictly on 
the defensive, and weie therefore compelled to meet 
their assailants on the gi-ound which those assailants 
had selected The spirit of scepticism, which at the 
Eeformation extended only to the authority of par- 
ticular Churches or to the justice of particular inter- 
pretations of Scripture, had giadually expanded till 
it included the wliole domain of theology, and had 
produced a senes of violent attacks upon the miracles 
It was to repel these attacks that the evidential school 
arose, and the annals of religious controversy narrate 
few more complete victories than they achieved. Of 
all the English deistical works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the influence of two and only two survived the 
controversy Hume’s Essay on Miracles, though cer- 
tainly not unquestioned and unassailed, cannot be 
looked upon as obsoleie or miinfluential Gibbon 
remains the almost undisputed master of his own 
field, but his great work does not directly involve 
though it undoubtedly trenches on the subject of 
Christian evidences. But if we except these two, it 
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would be diflB.cult to conceive a more complete eclipse 
than the English deists have undergone. Woolston 
and Tindal, Collins and Chubb, have long since passed 
into the region of shadows, and their works have 
mouldered in the obscurity of forgetfulness Bohng- 
broke is now little moie than a brilliant name, and 
all the beauties of his matchless style have been 
unable to preserve his philosophy from oblivion 
Shaftesbury retains a certain place as one of the few 
disciples of idealism who resi&Uul tlie influence of 
Locke ; but his importance is puu'lv historical His 
cold and monotonous though exquisitely polished 
dissertations have fallen into general neglect, and 
find few readers and exercise no influence The 
shadow of the tomb rests upon them all , a deep 
unbroken silence, the chill of death surrounds them 
They have long ceased to wake any interest, or to 
suggest any enquiries, or to impart any impulse to 
the intellect of England. This was the result of 
the English controversies of the eighteenth century, 
which on the conservative side consisted mainly of a 
discussion of miraculous evidence It is undoubtedly 
very remarkable in itself, but much more so when we 
contrast it with what was taking place in Roman 
Catholic countries Yoltaiie and Rousseau not only 
succeeded in holding their ground, but thty met with 
no opponent whom the wildest enthusiasm could place 
upon their level Thoir woiks elicited not a single 
refutation, I might almost say not a sniole argument 
or criticism, that has come down with any authority 
to our own day Diderot, Raynal, and several other 
members of the party, have taken a jilace m French 
literature which is probably permanent, and is cer- 
tainly far higher than was obtained by any of their 
opponents 
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One might have supposed from this contrast that 
the evidential school, which had been crowned with 
such marked success, would have enjojed a great and 
permanent popularity , but this expectation has not 
been reabsed In Germany, Kant from the beginning 
pronounced this mode of reasoning to be unphilo- 
sophical , * in England, Coleridge succeeded m bring- 
ing it into complete disrepute, and every year the 
dismclination to stake the truth of Christianity on 
the proof of miracles becomes more manifest A 
small body of theologians continue, indeed, to per- 
severe in the old plan, and no one will speak of their 
labours with disiespect, yet they are themselves 
witnesses to tlie generality of the movement, for they 
complain bitterly that they are labouring in a wilder- 
ness, and that the old method has been on all sides 
abandoned and neglected ^ We find, everywhere, 
that the prevailing feeling is to look upon the defence 
of Christianity as a matter not external to but part of 
religion Belief is regarded, not as the result of an 
historical puzzle, the solution of an extremely com- 
plicated intellectual problem which presents fewest 
difficulties and contradictions, but as the recognition 
by conscience of moral truth In other words, reli- 
gion m its proofs as in its essence is deemed a thing 
belonging i-ather to the moral than the intellectual 
portion of human nature Faith and not reason is 
its basis , and this faith is a species of moral percep- 
tion Each dogma is the embodiment and inadequate 
expression of a moral truth, and is worthless except 

* On Kanl’s lafluence on - See, for example, the hist 
Oerman KstionaliBrn, see Rose and second Essays in Aich to 
On Protestantism tn Germany, Faith 
pp 183-190 
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as it IS vivified by that truth The progress of criti- 
cism may shift and vary the circumstances of an 
historical faith, the advent of new modes of thought 
may make ancient creeds lifeless and inoperative, but 
the spirit that underlies them is eternal. The ideal 
and type of character will require new fascination 
when detached from the material conceptions of an 
early civilisation The idolatry of dogmas will pass 
away , Christiatufcy, being rescued from the secta- 
riamsm and intolerance that have defaced it, will 
shine by its own moral splendour, and, sublimated 
above all the sphere of controversy, will resume its 
rightful position as an ideal and not a system, as a 
person and not a creed 

We find also, even among the supporters of the 
evidential school, a strong tendency to meet tho 
Rationalists, as it were, halfway — to maintain that 
miracles are valid proofs, but that they do not neces- 
sarily imply the notion of a violation of natuial law 
with which they had been so long associated They 
are, it is said, performed simply by the apphcation of 
natural means guided by supernatural knowledge 
The idea of interference (it is argued) can present 
no difficulty to anyone who admits human liberty ; ' 
for those who acknowledge that liberty must hold 
that man has a certain power of guiding and con- 
trolling the laws of matter, that he can of his own 
free will produce eflects whicli would not have been 
produced without his intervention, and that in pro- 
portion as his knowledge of the laws of nature ad- 
vances, his power of adapting them to his purposes 
is increased That mind can influence matter is itself 
one of the laws of nature That a being of supernatural 
knowledge and power could, by the normal exercise 
* See MaDsel’e * Easa\ on Miracles,' in the Aids tc Faith 
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of h]s capacities, })roduce effects trauscendmg both 
our comprehension and our capabilities, is a proposi- 
tion that IB eminently mtional To adapt and modify 
general laws to special purposes is the occupation and 
the characteristic of every intelligence, and to deny 
this power to Divine mtelhgence seems but little re- 
moved from atheism. It is to make the Deity the 
only torpid mind in the universe There is, there- 
fore, it IS said, nothing improbable in the belief that 
Ommscience, by the selection of natural laws of which 
we are ignorant, could accomplish all those acts which 
we call mnaculous ^ According to this notion, a 
miracle would not diflei, generically, from a human 


* For an expositKjn of fins 
new I cannot do bt'tfctr than 
refer to an article on ‘ Tlie 
Supernatural * in the Edin- 
burgh Revuw for October 18G2 
wTitt-en b^ the Duke of Aig^le, 
and since republished by him 
in his Rciqn of Lain I select 
a few sentences, winch con- 
tain the substance of the ar- 
gument ‘ The reign of law 
m nature is indeed, is far 
as we can observe unn ersal 
But the common idea of the 
supernatural le that uhich le 
at variance with natural law 
above it or in violation of 
ir Hence it would 

appear to follow that to a 
man thoroughly possess? d ol 
the idea of natural law as uni- 
versal, nothing even could be 
admitted as supernatural 
But then we must under&tand 
natureasincluding every ag^cnev 
which we see entering, or can 
conceive from analogy capable 
of entering, into the causation 
of the world The power 

of men in respect of physical 


laws extends only, first, to their 
discovery and ascertainment, 
and th/ ri to their use 
A complete knowledge of all 
natural laws would give, if 
not complete po^\e^, at least 
dcgiees of power immensely 
greater than those wh.ch we 
now possess The re- 

lation in which God stands to 
those rules of His government 
winch aic called hiws is, of 
course, an insciutable mystery , 
but those wlio believe that His 
will does govern the woild must 
believe that, oidinanl} at least, 
He docs go\ ern it by the choice 
and use of means nor have we 
any certain reason to believe 
that He ever acts otherwise 
{Signs and wonders may be 
wrought, for aught we know, 
by similar instrumentality — by 
the selection and use of laws of 
which men knew noth mg ' That 
miracles wore performed simplv 
by the employment of unknown 
natural laws was maintained 
long since by Malebranche, and 
also, 1 think by Butler 
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act, tliough ifc would still be stiictly available foi 
evidential purposes Miracles would thus be sepa- 
rated from a conception with which almost all the 
controversiahsts of the last century had identified 
them, and which is pecuharly repugnant to the ten- 
dencies of our age 

We have now taken a sufficiently extensive survey 
of the history of Miracles to enable us to am\e at a 
general conclusion We have seen that evei since 
that revival of learning which preceded the Reforma- 
tion, and dispelled the torpor and ignorance in which 
Europe had been for centuries immersed, the human 
mind has been pursuing on this subject a uniform and 
an unvarying course The degrees in which different 
nations and churches have participated in the move- 
ment have been very various, but thei'e is no part of 
Europe which has been uninfluenced by its progress 
Reactionary parties have themselves reflected its 
character, and have at Iasi, been swept away by the 
advancing stream All the weight of tradition and 
of learning, all the eneigies of conservatism of every 
kind, have been opposed to its progress, and all have 
been opposed in vain Generation after generation 
tbe province of the miraculous has contracted, and 
the circle of 8ce]>t3cism has expanded Of the two 
grea,t divisions of these events, one has completely 
perished Witchcraft and diabolical possession and 
diabolical disease have long since passed into the 
region of fables To disbelieve them was at first the 
eccentricity of a few isolated thinkers , it was then 
the distinction of the educated classes in the moat 
advanced nations , it is now the common sentiment of 
all classes in all countries in Europe The countless 
miracles that were once associated with every holy 
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relic and with every village shrine have rapidly and 
silently disappeared Tear by year the incredulity 
became moie manifest even where the theological 
profession was unchanged Their numbers continu- 
ally lessened until they at last almost ceased , and 
any attempt to revive them has been treated with a 
general and undisguised contempt The mimcles of 
thePathers are passed over with an incredulous scorn, 
or with a significant silence The rati on ahs tic spirit 
liEus even attempted to explain away those which ate 
recorded in Sciipture, and it has materially alb ‘red 
their position in the systems of theology In all 
countries, in all churches, in all parties, among men 
of every variety ol character and opinion, we have 
found the tendency existing In each nation its 
development has been a measure of intellectnal acti- 
vity, and lias passed in legular course through the 
different strata of society During the last century 
it has advanced with a vastly accelerated lapidity, 
the old lines of deinai cation have been everywhere 
obscured, and the spirit of Rationahsm has become 
the great centre to which the intellect of Europe is 
manifestly tending If we trace the progress of the 
movement from it^ oriL’m to the present day, we find 
that it has compU'tcly alteied the whole aspect and 
complexion of loligion When it began, Christianity 
was regarded .is a system (mtirelv beyond the laiige 
and scope of human reason it was impious to ques- 
tion , it was imjuous to examine, it was imjnous to 
discriminate Uii the other hand, it was visibly in- 
stinct with the supernatural Miracles of every older 
and degree of magnitude were flashing forth inces- 
santly from all its parts They excited no scepticism 
and no surpnae The miraculous element pervaded 
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all hteiatiire, explained all difficulties, consecrated all 
doctruies. Every unusual plienomenou was imme- 
diB-tely referred to a supernatural agency, not because 
there was a passion for the improbable, but because 
such an explanation seemed far more simple and easy 
of belief than the obscure theories of science In 
the present day Chiistiamty is regarded as a system 
which courts the strictest investigation, and which, 
among many other functions, was designed to vivify 
and stimulate all the energies of man The idea of 
the TQiracalous, which a superficial observer might 
have once doomed its most prominent chai actcristic, 
has been driven from almost all its entrenchments, 
and now quivers faintly and feebly through the mists 
of eighteen bundled years 

The causes of this great movement are very vari- 
ous It may be attributed to the success of physical 
science m explaining phenomena that were long 
deemed supernatural, and in substituting the concep- 
tion of connected and unbroken law for that of 
capricious and isolated interference It may be at- 
tnbuted, also, m a great measure to the inci eased 
seventy of proof demanded undei the influence of 
the modern critical sjnni-, and to the important in- 
vestigations that have recently been made into the 
mythologies of different nations, and into the manner 
in which they are generated But m addition to 
those, which may be regarded as the legitimate causes 
of the change, theie is one of a somewhat different 
kind The decline of the influence and realisation of 
dogmatic theology which characteiises a secular age 
brings with it an instinctive repugnaiici' to the 
mirac'ulous, by diverting the mind from the class of 
subjects with which the miraculous is connected 
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When theology occupies an exceedingly prominent 
place in the affairs of life, and is the subject towards 
which the thoughts of men are naturally and violently 
directed, the mind will at last take a theological cast, 
and will judge all secular matters by a theological 
standard In a jienod, therefoie, when theology is 
filniost co-extensive with intellectual exertion, when 
the whole scope of literature, pohcy, and art is to 
onbseive theological interests, and when the im- 
aginations of men are habitually inflamed by the 
subject of their continual meditations, it is not at 
all sui prising that belief m existing miiacles should 
be universal Such miracles aie perfectly conge- 
nial with the mental ione and atmosphere that is 
general The imagination is constantly directed to 
wards miraculous events, and readily forces its con- 
cep fci ons upon the i eason When, h owe ver, the 
terrestrial has been aggrandised at the exjiense of the 
theological, when, in the piogiess of civilisation, art 
.ind literature and government become in a great 
measure secularised , when tlie mind is withdiawn by 
ten thousand intellectual influonces fiom dogmatic 
considerations, and when the traces of these conside- 
rations become co id used and unrealised, a new habit 
of thought is gradually acquired A seculai atmo- 
8[)iterc is formed about the mind The measure of 
probability is alleicd Men formerly expected in 
every event of life something analogous to the theo- 
logical notions on winch they were continually medi- 
tating they now judge everything by a secular 
standard Formally their natural impulse was to 
explain all phenomena by miracle , it is now to 
explam them by science. This is simply the result 
of a general law ('f the human mind, which is exempli- 
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fied on countless occasions in the intercourse of 
society The soldier, the lawyer, and the scholar will 
each obtain from his special pursuit a certain cast 
and character of thought which he will display on all 
subjects, even those most remote Irom his immediate 
province. Just so an age that is immersed in 
theology will judge everything by a theological, that 
is to say a miraculous standard, and an age that is 
essentially seculai will judge everything by a seculai, 
that IS to say a rationalistic standard It is theie- 
fore, I conceive, no chance coincidence that the de- 
cline of the sense of the miraculous has everywhere 
accompanied that movement of thought which has 
banished dogmatic infiLicnce fiom so many depart- 
ments of hfe, and so greatly restricted it m others 
In the present day this tendency has become so 
powerful that its influence extends to ov^ery earnest 
thinker, even though he does not as an individual 
participate in the indiflerence to dogma from which 
it sprang Whoever succeeds m emancipating him- 
self from the special influences of education and 
associations by which his opinions aie in the first, 
instance determined will find the general course and 
current of contemporary literature the most powei- 
ful attraction to his mind There are, it is true, a few 
exceptions to this rule There ate some intellects of 
such a repellent character that the simple fact that 
one class of opinions or tendencies is dominant in 
their neighbourhood will be sufficient to induce them 
to adopt the opposite These, however, are the ex- 
ceptions. With most persons who really endeavour 
to form their opinions by independent thought, con- 
temporary literature exercises an attracting and con- 
ti oiling influence which is extremely powerful if it is 
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not iiTesistible Owing to circumstances wincii 1 
shall not pause to examine, it jdashes upon them with 
a force and dir ectness which is not possessed by the 
hterature of any earher period The general tone of 
thought pervading it colours all their reasonings, 
influences and, if they are unconscious of its action, 
determines all their conclusions In the present day 
this influence is essentially rationalistic 

Theie is one othei subject of great importance 
winch IS nalinally suggested by the movement w© 
liave been considering We have seen how pro- 
foundly it has altered the character of Christian 
Chui'ches It has changed not only the outward 
form and maniiestations, but the habits of thought, 
the religious atmosphere which was the medium 
through which all events were contemplated, and by 
which all reasonings were refracted No one can 
doubt that if the inodes of thought now prevailing 
on these subjects, even m Roman Oath oho countiios, 
could have been presented to the mind of a Christian 
of the twelfth century, he would have said that so 
complete an alteiation would involve the absolute 
(lestiuciion of Chiistianitv As a matter of fact, 
most of these modifications weie foi ced upon the re- 
luctant Chuicli by the piessui(‘ from without, and 
wen; specinlly resisted and denounced by the bulk 
of the clerg} They wcie represented as snbveisive 
of Christianity The doctimc that religion could be 
destined to pass through successive phases of de- 
velopment was ])ronounced to he emphatically un- 
clinstiaii The ideal church w&h always in the past , 
and immutability, if not retrogression, was deemed 
the condition of life We can now judge this resist- 
ftnee by Ihe olc.ir light of experience Dogmaln 
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systeina have, it is true, been materially weakened , 
they no longer exercise a controlling influence over 
the current of affairs Persecution, religious wars, 
absorbing controversies, sacred art, and theological 
hterature, which once indicated a passionate inteiest 
in dogmatic questions, have passed away or become 
comparatively uninfluential Ecclesiastical power 
throughout Europe has been everywhere weakened, 
and weakened in each nation in proportion to its 
intellectual progress If we were to judge the pre- 
sent position of Christianity by the tests of ecclesias 
tical history, if we were to measnre it by the orthodox 
zeal of the great doctors of the past, we might well 
look upon its prospects with the deepest despondency 
and alarm The spirit of the Fathers has incontest- 
ably faded The days of Athanasius and Augustine 
have passed away never to return The whole course 
of thought is flowmg m another direction. The con- 
troversies of bygone centuries nng with a stiange 
hollowness on the ear But if, turning from eccle- 
siastical historians, we apply the exclusively moral 
testa which the New Testament so invariably and so 
emphatically enforces, if we ask whether Christianity 
has ceased to produce the hving fruits of love and 
chanty and zeal for truth, the conclusion we should 
arrive at would be very different If it he true 
Ohristiamty to dive with a passionate chanty into 
the darkest recesses of misery and of vice, to irrigate 
every quarter of the earth with the fertilising stream 
of an almost boundless benevolence, and to include 
all the sections of humanity in the circle of an intense 
and eflScacious sympathy , if it be true Chiistianity 
to destroy or weaken the barriers which had separated 
class from class and nation from nation, to flee war 
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from its harshest elements, and to make a conscious- 
ness of essential equality and of a geniune fraternity 
dominate over all accidental differences , if it he, 
above all, tine Christianity to cultivate a love of 
tiuth for its own sake, a spuit of candour and of 
tolerance towards those with whom we differ — if 
these be the marks of a true and healthy Christianity, 
then never since the days of the Apostles has it been 
BO vigorous as at jnesent, and the decline of dogmatic 
systems and ot cleiical influence has been a, measure 
if not a cause of its advance 
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CHAPTER lU, 

ASHTHETIC, SCIENTIFIC, AND MOUAL DEV^BLOPE- 
MENTS OF BATlONALLSMr 

'Phb precediiig chci|)(crh vviIJ, I truyt, liave sulficioafcJj 
bliowu that during the last three centunes the sense 
of the niuaculous has been steadily declining in 
Euiope, that the moveinont has been so univeisal 
that no chuich oi class of miracles has altogether 
escaped its influence, and that its causes are to be 
sought much less in special arguments bearmg 
directly upon the question than in the general in- 
tellectual condition oP society. In this, as in all 
other great histone al di‘vi‘l()])(.‘im‘nt'-, we have two 
classes of influences to consider There aie i or lain 
tendencies oi predispositions resulting iioiii causes 
that are deeply imbedded in the civilisation of the 
age which create the movement, direct the stream of 
opinions with irresistible foice in a given direction, 
and, if we consider only great bodies of men and long 
periods of time, exercise an almost absolute tuthority 
There is also the action of special cii cumstancea and 
individual genius upon this general progiess, retard- 
ing or accelerating its advance, giving it in difieient 
countries and m different spheres of society a pecn- 
har chaiacter, and for a time associating it with 
movements with which it has no natural connection. 
I have endeavoured to sliow that while numerous 
tncuinstn rices growing out of the comphcafciou.s of 
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Rooiety have more or less iiiflue^ru ed the historj of the 
decline of the miraculous, there ai e two causes which 
dominate over all others, and are themselves very 
closely connected One of these is the increasing 
sense of law, produced by physical sciences, which 
predisposes men more and more to attribute all the 
phenomena that meet themiu actual life oi m histoiy 
to normal rather than to abnormal agencies , the 
other la the diminution of the influence of theology, 
partly from causes that lie within itself, and partly 
from the great increase of other subjects, which in- 
clines men to judge all matteis by a secular rather 
tlian by a theological standard 

But, as we have alieady in some degree perceived, 
and as we shall hereafter see more cleaily, this his- 
tory of the miraculous is but a single part or aspect 
of a much wider movement, which in its modem 
phases is \isnally designated by the name of Rational- 
ism The piocess of thought, that makes men recoil 
from the miraculous, makes them modify their views 
on many other questions The expectation of miracles 
grows out of a certain conception of the habitual 
government of the world, of the nafnre of the Su- 
preme Being, and of the manifestations of His power, 
which are all more or less changed by advancing 
civilisation Sometimes this change is displayed by 
an open rejection of old beliefs Sometimes it ap- 
pears only in a change of interpretation or of reali- 
sation , that IS to say, men generally annex new 
ideas to old words, or they permit old opinions to 
become virtually obsolete Each diflerent phase of 
civilisation has its peculiar and congenial views of the 
system and government of the universe to which 
the men of that tune will gravitate , and altliough 
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a revelation or a great effort of* human genius may 
for a time emancipate some of them from the con- 
ditions of the age, the pressure of surroundmg in- 
fluences will soon reassert its sway, and the truths 
that ate unsuited to the time will remain inoperative 
till their appiojniate cuihsation has dawned 

I shall endeavoui in the piesent chapter to trace 
the diffeient phases of tJiis developeinent — to show 
how the conceptions both of the nature of the Deity 
and of the goveinment of ihe nimerse are steadily 
modified before advancing knowledge, and to analyse 
the causes upon which those modifications depend 
It has been conjectuied by a very high authority, 
that fetishism is the religion which men who are 
altogether uncivilised wonid naturally embrace , and 
there certainly appeals stiong reason to believe that 
the general charactenstio of the earlier stages of 
religious behef is to concenti ate revei ence upon 
matter, and to attnbufe to it an intrinsic cfhcacy 
This fetishism, wluch m its rudest form consists of 
the worship of a certain portion of matter as matter, 
IS shown also, though in a modified and less revolt- 
ing manner, in the supposition that certain sacred 
talismans or signs possess an inherent efficacy al- 
together irrespective of the dispositions of men Of 
this nature was ihe system of pagan magic, which 
attributed a supernatural power to particular herbs, 
or ceremonies, or words, and also the many rival 
but corresponding superstitions that were speedily 
introduced mto Christianity The sign of the cross 
was perliaps the earliest of those , It was adopted 
uot simply as a form of recognition or as a holy 
recollection, or even as a mark of reverence, but as a 
weapon of miraculous power, and the wntings of 
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tlie Fathers are crowded with tbe prodigies it per- 
formed, and also with the many types and images 
that adumbrated its glory Thus we are reminded 
by a writer in the beginning of the second century, 
the sea could not be traversed without a mast, which 
is in the form of a cross The earth becomes fertile 
only when it has been dug by a spade, which is a 
cross The body of man is itself m the same holy 
form So also is his face, for the eyes and nose 
togethei form a cross , <1 fact to which Jeremiah pro- 
bably alluded when he said, * The breath of our 
nostiils 18 the anointed of the Tjoid 

Speculations no less stiange and far- fetched were 
directed to the baptismal water TJie efficacy of in- 
fant baptism, which had been introduced, if not in 
the Apostohe age, at least immediately after, was 
regarded as quite independent of any moral viitues 
either in the recipient or those about him, and in the 
opinion of some a spiritual change was effected by 
the water itself, without any immediate co-operation 
of the Deity, by a power that had been confened 
upon the element at the jieriod of the creation ^ The 


' Justin Apol i 

Augustine thought tlie wooden 
ark floating on the Deluge a 
type of the cross conf^ecniting 
the baptismal watiub, and Bede 
found a similar t> pe in the rod 
ol Moses btreti bed ovei tlo lied 
Sea Another wise ronnnonta- 
tor bui^gcbted that Isaac had 
been saved from (le<ith, because, 
when ascending the mountain, 
he bore the ‘ wood of sacrifice ’ 
on his shoulder The cross, 
however, seldom or never ap- 
pears in art before the vision 
of Conatantine At first it was 


frequently repiesented nchb 
ornamented with gems or fluw- 
eis As St Fortuiidtiis writes 
‘ Aibor decora et fulgida 
Ornatd icgis purpuia, 

J'decta digno stipite 
T iiu sancta membra tangerc * 
The letter Tau, ns representing 
the cross, was specially rever- 
enced H8 opposed to Theta, the 
unlucky letter — the initial of 
Bdvaros 

^ See the curious argument 
in Tertullian, 2)e i> ipt cc 6 G, 
7. 8 
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incomparable giandeur of its po&ihon in the universe 
«vas a theme of the most rapturous eloquence When 
the earth was still buried m 'the night of chaos, 
before the hghts of heaven had been called into 
being or any living creatme had tenanted the eternal 
solitude, water existed in all the plenitude of its per 
fection, veiling the unshjipen earth, and glorified and 
sanctified foi ever as the chosen throne of the Deily. 
By water God separated the Leavens from the earth 
Water became instinct with life when the earth was 
still barren and uninhabited In the cieation of man 
it migbt appear at first sight as if its position was 
Ignored, but even here a moi e mature reflection dis- 
pelled the difliculty Foi in order that the Almighty 
should mould the earth info the human foim, if was 
obviously necessary that it should have letained 
something of itvS former moisture , in othei words, 
tliat it should have been mixed with water ^ 


‘ ‘ Non eruTii ipsinb quoque 
liominie fi^randi opus sociun- 
tibus aqujs absolutam est , do 
terra mitena conveniL, non ti- 
men habdis nisi humecta et 
biiccida, qnim fcoilicet ante 
quartum diem gregala aqiia^ 
in staiioncm suam supersfite 
hii more, ]imo Umperant ’ (Ter- 
tnlUan, Dt T^ajUismo, c ni ) 
From this notion of the sanctity 
of water grew the custom oi 
swimniing wiulies — for it was 
bobevf'cl that everything un- 
holy was r/pelled b> it, and 
unable to sink into its depths 
(Binsfeldiiis, I)< Confess Mai 
p 315) — and aho probably 
tlie many leguids ol trans’ 
formed imn restored to their 
natural condition by cross- 


ing n stream Amjuig the an- 
cient philosophers, Thales had 
esteemed water the origin of 
ill things, w^hich mou than 
one F.ither regarded as a kind 
of inspiration Thus Miniicius 
Felix ‘ Mdefaius Tliales reruin 
1 ru ( 1 u m aq ua rn dixit Doum 
aulem e im men tern quep ex 
aqua (iiDcta formavei it Vides 
philosophi principalis nobis- 
cuni penitus opimonem conso- 
nare ' {Ociamns, o xix ) The 
belief in the expiatory power 
of water was forcibly rebuked 
by Ovid — 

‘ Ah ’ nimihm faciles, qui tiistifl 
cnmina csedis 

FlumineA tolli posse putntis 
aqiiA 

{Fast lib 11 ) 
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Such was the diiection in which the humftn mmd 
drifted, vvitli an evci -increasing rapidity, as the igno- 
rance and aitollectual torpor became more general 
The same habit of thought was soon displayed in 
every department of theology, and countless charms 
and amulets came into use, the simple possession of 
which was supposed to guarantee the owner against 
all evils, both s}uriiiial and temporal Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether this form of fetishism 
was ever more pi eminent in paganism than in me. 
diffival Christianity 

When men pass from a state of pure fetishism, the 
next conception they form of the Divine nalaire is 
anthropomorphism, ^\hlch is in some respects very 
closely connected with the preceduig, and w’hich, 
like it, IS diffused m a more or less modified form 
over the belioi of almost all uncivilised nations 
Those who have ceased to attribute power and virtue 
to inert matter, regard the niuveise as the sphere of 
the operations of spiritual beings of a natine strictly 
analogous to their own They consider every unusua 
phenomenon the direct and isolated act of an unseen 
agent, pointed to some isolated object and resulting 
trom some passing emotion The thunder, the famme, 
and the pestilence, aie the results of an ebullition of 
spiritual anger, gieat and rapid pros])erity is the 
sign of spiritual satis [action But at the same time 
the feebleness oL imagination winch in this stage 
makes men unable to pictui e the Deity other than 
as an unseen man, makes it also impossible for them 
to concentrate their thoughts and emotions upon 
that conception without a visible representation 
For while il is a matter of controversy whether or not 
the innaie faculties ol the civilised man tianscend 


H 
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those of the savage, it is at least certain that the 
intellectual atmosphere of each period tells so soon 
and so powerfally upon all men, that long before 
matured age tlie two classes are almost as different 
in their capacities as m their acquirements The 
civilised man not only knows more than the savage ; 
he possesses an intellectual strength, a power of sus- 
tained and patient thought, of concentratmg his 
mind steadily upon the unseen, of disengaging his 
conceptions from the images of the senses, which the 
other IS unable even to imagine Present to the 
savage the conception of an unseen Being, to be 
adored without the assistance of any representation, 
and he will be unable to grasp it It will have no 
force or palpable reality to Ins mind, and can there- 
fore exercise no influence over his life Idolatry is 
the common religion of the savage, simply because 
it IS the only one of which Ins intellectual condition 
will admit, and, in one form or another, it must con- 
tinue until that condition has been changed 

Idolatry may be of two kinds It is sometimes 
a sign of progress Wlien men are beginning to 
emerge from the puie fetishism which is piobably 
their first stage, they carve matter into the form of 
an intelligent being, and it is only ^^hen it is en- 
dowed with that form, that they alinbufe to it a 
Divine character They arc still worshipping matter, 
but tbeir fetishism is fading into anthropomorphism 
Sometimes, again, men who liave once risen to a con- 
ception of a pure and spiritual being, sink, in conse- 
quence of some convulsion of society, into a lower 
level of civilisation They will then endeavour to 
assist tbeir imaginations by representations of the 
objects of their worship, and they will very soon 
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cittnbute to those representationti an intrinsic effi- 
cacy. 

It will appear from the foregoing principles that, 
m the early an till oponi Orphic stages of society, visible 
images foim the channels of religions devotions, and, 
therefore, as long as those stages continue, the true 
history of theology, or at least of the emotional and 
realised jiai ts of theology, is to be found in the 
history of ait Even outside the pale ot Chnstiamty, 
there is scaicely any instance in which the national 
leligion lias notoxoicised a great and dominating in- 
fluence ovei the national ait Thus, lor example, the 
two ancient nations in whicli the aesthetic develope- 
nient failed most remarkably to keep pace with the 
general ci^uhsation were the Persians and the Egyp- 
tians The file that was worshipped by the fiist, 
formed a fetish, at once so simple and so sublime, 
that it lendered useless the pioductions of the chisel , 
while the artistic genius of Egypt was paralysed by 
a religion which branded all innov atiou as a crime, 
made the profession of an artist comimlsory and 
hereditary, iciulcied the knowledge of anatomy im- 
possible by its prohibition of dissection, and taught 
men by its claboiate symbolism to look at eveiy 
natuial object, not for its own sake, but as tbe re- 
presentative ot something else Thus, again, among 
the nations that were especially distinguished for 
then keen sense of the beautiful, India and Greece 
are prc'emineut , but there is this important difier- 
once between them The Indian religion evei soared 
to the terrible, the unnatnial, and the prodigious, and 
consequently Indian ai-t was so completely turned 
av/^aj from nature, that all faculty of accurately 
copying it seems to have vanished, and the simplest 
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subject Avas interwoven with grotesque and fancitnl 
inventions The Gieek religion^ on the other hand, 
was an almost puic naturalism, and tliercfore GreeK 
art was simply u.iture idealised, and as sucli has 
become the univeisal inodol * 

But it IS AMth Christian aii that we are now espe- 
cially concerned, and it alho Chiistian ait which 
most faithfully leflects the different stages of reh- 
gious devclopeincnt, enabling us to trace, not merely 
successive pliases of belief, btif, A^hat is much more 
impoitaiit for mA^ ]ncsonfc purpose, successive ])hases 
of religions realisation 

The constant fall of the c<iily Jpws into idolatry, 
in sjute of the most ie2Jeated conimaiids and the most 
awful punishments, Avlnlc it shows clearly Iioav iiie- 
Ristible IS this tendency in an early stage of society, 
fill Dished a A\armngA\hich was at liist not altogethei 
lost upon the Ghiistian Clinridi It is indeed line that 
art had so long been associated with paganism — its 
subjects, its s}mbolism, and its very tone of beauty, 
weie so deiived from the old mythology — that the 
Olin^tian artists, avIio had proliably in many cases 
been foimeily pagan artists, iiitioduced a consider- 
able number of the ancient conceptions into then 
new sphere But, although this fact is perfectly in- 


^ Seo Winokelm^iiin, Hist of 
Arty Rtioul Ihuhctte, Coins 
df ArclMogie , and tlie Lc-ctuits 
of Barry and l^useli Tins 
articular characteristic of In- 
lan art Inis hccti foicibly no- 
ticed hy Mr Kiiskin in one of 
his Edinbuigh lecture*? Less- 
ing ascubes tne imperfections 
of Persian art to its almost ex- 
clusive employment for uiihtary 


subjects , but tins wa^ itself a 
coiiboqueucc of the small en- 
Louragoment religion ga'vo to 
art On the great chfftrcnceof 
tae ideal of beauty in diflcient. 
nations, Avluch has also cxei- 
cibcd a gloat iiitiuence on the 
developemeiit of art, boQ 6oine 
cunous evidence collected b> 
Ch Comte, Traitk, de Leqisla 
iion, liv 111 ck 4 
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(X>ntestable, and although the readiness with which 
[)agan imagery was admitted into the symbolism of 
the Church forms an extremely curious and insti ac- 
tive contrast to the tone winch most of the Fatheis 
adopted towards the pagan deities, nearly all those ‘ 
instances of appiojnnation \v(‘ie sitigulai judicious, 
and the geneial desiie to avoid anything that might 
lead to idolatious woiship was \ery manifest 

The most iinpoitant and the most beneficial effect 
of pagan tiaditions upon Chiishan ait was display eel 
m its geneial charactei It had always been a strict 
rule among the Greeks and Homans to exclude from 
sepulchral decorations evei> miagt‘ of sadness The 
luneials of the ancients weie, indeed, accompanied by 
great displays of exaggeiated and artificial lamenta- 
tion, but once the ashes ^\eie laid in the tomb, it 
was the business of tlie artist to emplo\ all his skill 
in depriving death of jU tiiioi Wreaths of flowers, 
Bacchic dances, hunts, oi battles, all the exubeiance 
of the most buoyant life, all the images of passion or 
of revelry, vveie sculptured aiound the tomb, while 
the genn of the seasons indicated the inevitable march 
of tune, and the masks that adoined the comers 
showed that life was but a player’s part, to be borne 
for a few year^ with honour, and cast aside without 
regret 

The influence of this tradition was shown in a very 
remarkable way lu Christianity At fust all Chris- 
tian art was sepulchral art The places that weic 
decorated were the Catacombs , the cliaptds were all 
surrounded by tlie dead, the altar upon which the 
sacred mysteries were celohiatod was the tomb of a 
martyr d According to mediaeval oi even to modem 

* This lb the origin ot the Liibtom in the Ctilholic (.'iiuicii 
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ideah, we should have imagiued that an art growing 
up under such circumstances would have assumed 
a singularly sombre and severe tone, and this expec- 
tation would be greatly heightened if we remembered 
fche occasional violence of the persecution The very 
altar-tomb around which the Christian painter scat- 
tered his ornaments with most piofusion was often 
associated with the memoiy of sufferings of the most 
horrible and varied character, and at the same time 
with displays of heroic constancy that might w'ell 
have invited the talents of the artist Passions, too, 
were often roused to the highest point, and it would 
seem but natural that the great and teirible scenes of 
Christian vengeance should be depicted. Yet nothing 
of this kind appears in the Catacombs With two 
doubtful exceptions, one at least being of the very 
latest peiiod, there are no representations of martyr- 
doms ^ Daniel unharmed amid the lions, the unac- 
complished sacrifice of Isaac, the three ch ildi en 
unscathed amid the flames, and St Peter led to 
pi] son, ate the only images that reveal the liorrible 
persecution that was raging There was no disposi- 


of placing iclic^ of dn mar- 
t;yrs beneath Uio altais ot the 
i Lurches It was also con- 
ripcterl with the passai-e in the 
Apocalypse about die suuls ll^ \t 
were beneath the altai oi God 
In most early churches there 
was a subterranean chapel be- 
low the high altar, as a muino- 
nal of fche Catacombs A de- 
cree of the Second Council ot 
Nice (a t) 787) forbade the con- 
Becration of any church with- 
out relics 

* M ituoul Rochette thinks 
that there is but one direct po- 


sitive representation of a mar- 
tyidom — that of the Virgin 
SaloniP, and this is of a very 
Into pel lod of decadence ( Tableau 
dcs Catac(fmbes, p 187) The 
same wiiter has collected (pp 
191, 192) a few intjt.inces fiom 
the Fathers in winch rrpresen- 
bitionfl ot martyidoms in tlie 
tally basilicas aio mentioned , 
but they are very few, and tliere 
can be no doubt whatever of 
the broad contrast oarlv Chris- 
tian art m this roBpect bears to 
that of the tenth and following 
ceuiurieB. 
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fcion fco perpetuate forms of suffering, no ebullition of 
bitterness or complaint, no thirsting for vengeance 
Neither the Crucifixion, nor any of the scenes of the 
Passion, were ever represented , nor was the day of 
judgment, noj were the sufferings of the lost. The 
wreaths of flowers in which paganism delighted, and 
even some of the most joyous images of the pagan 
mythology, were still retained, and were mingled 
with all the most beautiful emblems of Christian 
hopes, and with representations of many of the 
miracles of meicy 

This systematic exclusion of all images of sorrow, 
suffenng, and vengeance, at a time that seemed beyond 
all others most calculated to produce them, reveals 
the Early Church in an aspect that is singularly 
touching, and it may, I think, be added, singularly 
sublime The fact is also one of extreme importance 
m ecclesiastical history For, as we shall hereafter 
have occasion to see, theie existed among some of the 
theologians of the Early Chuich a tendency that was 
diametrically opposite to this , a tendency to dilate 
upon such subjects as the torments of hell, the ven- 
geance of the day of judgment, and, in a word, all 
the sterner portions of Chiistianity, which at last be- 
came dominant in the Church, and which exercised 
an extremely injurious influence over the affections 
of men But whatever might have been the case 
with educated theologians, it was quite impossible 
for this tendency to be very general as long as art, 
which was then the expression of popular realisations, 
took a different direction The change in art was 
not fully shown till late in the tenth century I have 
already had oc'casion to notice the popularity which 
lepresentatioris of the Passion and of the day of 
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judgment then for the first time assumed , and it 
may be added that, from this period, one of the main 
objects ot the artists was the invention of new and 
horrible tortuies, whi(*h were presented to the con- 
stant contemplation of the faithful in countless pic- 
tures of the Rufierings of tlie martyrs on earth, or of 
the lost in hell * 

The next point which especially stiikes ub m the 
art of the Catacombs is the gre.it love of symbolism 
it evinced Ther<‘ are, it is true, a few isolated pic- 
tures of Christ and of the Viri;ni , but by far the 
greater number of lepresentations i\ere obviously 
symboheal, and were designed exclusively as means 
of instruction Of these symbols many weie taken 
without hesitation from pagaiusm Thus, one of the 
most common is the peacock, which m the Church, 
as among the liealhen, was selected as tlie emblem of 
immortality Paitly, perhaps, on account of its 
surpassing beaut \ , and ]iartly from a belief that its 
flesh never deiayed,^ it had been adopted by the 
ancients as ihe ncaie^t icalisatjon of their conception 
of the pheemx, and at the funeial of an cmjiress the 
bird was sometimes let loose fiom among the ashes 
of the deceased^ Orpheus di awing all men to him 
by hiR music, symbolised the atti active power of 

^ See Raoul Rocjjttte Ta- numenta, pub l p 115 and 
bleau des Catacomh RJJ- Maitland, ihi the Catacombs 
1 96 , Didrou, Itonographti (fu e- liaou] Rochette, however, eeemb 
tienne to rej^aid the peacock r.ithei as 

’ Which St Augubtme said the eymbol, first of dll, of the 
he had aacertaiued hy eipori- apotheoses ot an empress, and 
ment to be d fact, and which he then generally of apotheosis, 
seemed to regard as a miracle the peacock having been the 
[Be Cvo Be%f lib ixi c 4) bird of Juno, the empress of 
See Piampini, Vetera Mo heaven 
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Christianity.* The masks of paganism, and especiaUy 
the masks of the sun and moon, which the pagans 
adopted as emblems of the lapse of life, continued to 
adorn the Christian sarcophagi, the last being probably 
regarded as emblems of the resurrection The samf 
thing may be said of the genu of the seasons ^ Nor 
was thjs by any means the only torin under which 
the genii wcie represented The ancients regarded 
them as presiding over every department of nature, 
and many thought that a separate genius watched 


* Orpheus is spoken of by 
Eusebius as in this respect sym- 
bolising Olirist The i e^ ( rente 
that attached to him })iobabh 
lesulted in a gi(at measure 
from the fact that a menu: tlip 
many apociyphal propheiu^ of 
Christ that ureulated in tbo 
Church, somt ot the most con- 
spicuous asci.bni toC)i- 

pheus Soo on tins synnbol 
Maitland, On the Catac<'7r}h^, 
p 110 , Kaoul IloLhelLe,7<3/; de^ 
Cat p 138, and ff^T a full ex- 
amination ul the sul))ULf, tho 
gloat work of UoldcUi, O'^ker^ 
VKLzwiiii>oj)ra i Ciinittn i dd S^anii 
Mariyri (Romae, 17-U), turn i 
pp 27-20 M Rio < hrl- 
ticn, In trod p U»j, I ihinl 
railur lanoifiiily, (onnuLts ir 
with the descent of Oipheus to 
hell to ba\e .l soliI As otlier 
examples ot the introduclioii 
of pagan gods into Cliii^tinn 
ait, I miy mention tint thoro 
IS an ob^'Cmo pictuie lU ouo of 
the catacombs, '^^hich R Ro 
fhetto supposes to npmtnt 
Mercury leading the souls (d 
tho dead to judgineuL ( Tah d< 
CAt pp 148 -] dl ) (Uid iKn 


tint Hercules, though never, I 
be]ie\ e, represented in the Cata- 
combs, appears more than on- c 
in tho old chuiches, St Ausrus 
(mo h Lving idintifitd him uatli 
SjrnsoTi (See on this repre- 
‘‘Oiitation, and generally on the 
connection between pagan and 
Cliiistian art, that very cuiious 
and ](aimd work Marangom, 
Ddle (Jobf Gent dKche e Proj am 
irabportate ad delle Chicbe 
^'Romoe 1744], pp 50,61] The 
sphinx, also was believed by 
some ot the caily Christians 
(eg Clement of Alexandria) 
to be in some degree connected 
\>ith their faith , loi tliey sup- 
posed it to bo copied from the 
Jewish imago of the (.^herubim, 
but they novel lepioduced it 
Some latex antiqxianob have at- 
tiihutcd this curious coinbma- 
tion of the Viigin and the Lion 
to the ad V aiitages Egypt derives 
from these signs, thiough ’which 
the sun pusses at the period of 
the 10 imd it ion of the Nile (Cay 
lus, Necued d'Antiquitif tom i 
P 

* Muangoiji, Delle Co^f^ Gen- 

tde'^clte, p 4d 
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over the destiny of each man This conception very 
naturally coalefeced with that of guardian angok,* 
and the pagan representation of the genu as young 
winged boys, naked, and with gentle and joyous 
countenances, became very common in early Chris- 
tian art^ and passed from it into the art of later days. 
Even now from the summit of the baldachino of St. 
Peter's, the genu of paganism look down on the 
proudest ceremomes of Catholicism Once or twice 
on the Chiistian sarcophagi Christ is repiesented in 
triumph with the sky, or perhaps, more correctly, 
‘ the waters above the firmament,’ beneath his feet, 
in the form of a man extending a veil above his 
head, the habitual pagan representaticn of an aquatic 
deity * 

In addition to these symbols, which were mani- 
festly taken from paganism, there weie others mainly 
or exclusively pioduced by the Chuich itself Thus, 
the fish waife the usual emblem of Christ, chosen be- 
cause the Greek word forms the initials of His name 
and titles, 2 and also because Christians aie born by 
baptism in water ^ Sometimes, but much more 
rarely, the stag is employed for the same purpose, 
because it bears the cross on its forehead, and from 
an old notion that it was the irreconcilable enemy 
of serpents, which it was supposed to liunt out and 
destroy ® Several subjects from the Bible of a sym- 

* All this lb fully discussed The dolphin was especially se- 

m Marangoni locled because of its tenderness 

^ Ibid p 45 , Raoul Ro- to its young 
chette, Tab des Cat, * ‘Nos piscicuh secundum 

* 'Ivo'ovs XpKTThs 0fDp nostrum Jesnin Christum 

Tlhf'ZeuT'fip The initial letters in aqufl. nascimur.‘ (TeituUian, 
of the prophetic verses of the Z>6 BaptiemOf c i ) 

Bibyl of Erythra (St. Aug. D« * Maury, TJgmdes pieuscg, 
Ctv Dei, lib, XVI 11 cap 20) pp 173-178 See, too, Pliny, 
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bolical character were constantly repeated Such 
were Noah in the attitude of prayer receiving the 
dove into his breast, Jonah rescued from the fish’s 
mouth, Moses striking the rock, St Peter with the 
wand of power, the three children, Daniel in the hons’ 
den, the Good Shepherd, the dove of peace, the 
anchor of hope, the crown of martyrdom, the palm 
of victory, the ship struggling through the waves to 
a distant haven, the horse bounding onwards to the 
goal. All of those were manifestly symbolical, and 
were m no degree the objects of reverence or 
worship 

When, however, tlie first purity of the Christian 
Church was dimmed, and when the decomposition of 
the Roman Einpxie and the invasion of the barbarians 
overcast the civilisation of Europe, the character of 
art was speedily changed, and though many of the 
symbolical repiesentations still con tmued, there was 
manifested by the artists a constantly increasing ten- 
dency to represent directly the object of their wor- 
ship, and by the people to attach a peculiar sanctity 
to the image 

Of all the fonns of anthiopomorphism that are 
displayed in Catholic art, there is probably none 


Hist Kaf MU 50, Jo^q^lius, 
Antiq u 10 is a 

relief in the Vatiran 'v\]]]ch 
seems to represent n stap in 
the act of attackim; a ’Serpent 
The paasac:e in tlie Psalnis, 
about ‘ the hait pantirui^ for the 
waters,’ (which tlie neophyte 
was ucciistomed lo as he 
descended into the baptismal 
water,) was mixed up witlithis 
symbol In the middle ages, 
were invested with a kind 


of prophetic power See also 
Ciampmi, De iSacrw Md^fx-ciis 
(Romse), p 44 , and the very 
curious chapter in Arnnghi, 
Roma Suhterranea, tom ii pp 
602-606 The stag was sup- 
posed to dread the thunder so 
much, that thioiigh terror it 
often brought forth its young 
prematurely, and tins was asso- 
ciated with the passage, ‘ The 
voice of thy thunder has made 
me afraid ' 
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winch a Protestant deems so repulsive as the portraitb 
of the First Person of the Trinity, that are now so 
common It is, however, a very remarkable fact, 
which has been established chiefly by the researches 
of some French arch ^eolo gists in the present century, 
that these porti aits are all comparatively modem, and 
that the period m which the superstition of Europe 
was most profound, was precisely that in which they 
had no existence * In an age when the religious 
realisations of Christendom were habitually expressed 
by visible representations — when the nature of a 
spirit was so inadequately conceived that artists never 
for a moment shrank from representing purely 
spiritual beings — and when that instinctive reverence 
which makes men recoil fiom certain subjects, as too 
solemn and sublime to be tieated, was almost abso- 
lutely unknown - we do not find the smallest tendency 
to represent God the Father Scenes indeed in winch 
He acted were frequently depicted, but the First 
Person of the Trinity was in variably supeiseded by 
the Second Christ, in the diess and with the features 
appropriated to Him m the repre^^entations of scene«^ 
from the New Testament, and olten with the mono- 
gram andcineath las figure, is represented creatinir 
man, condemning Adam and Eve* to labour, spe^iking 
with Noah, arresting the arm of Abraham, oi gmng 
the law to Mosts^ With the exception of a hand 
sometimes extended from the cloud, and occasional!;^ 

' Tiiie subject has been grapJae chrHienne^ Hist de 
briefly noticed by Raoul Ro- Dim (Puns, 1843) one of the 
phette in his Dm ours sur V Art most important contributions 
du Chrisiiamsmf' (1834), p 7, over made to Christian archa^- 
and by Maury, Legendis pi- ology See, too, Em eric David, 
euses, but the full examination Hist de la Peiniure av Moyen 
of it was reserved for M Did- Age, pp 19-21 
rou, in hi8 great work, laono- * DuLron, pp 177-182, 
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(uictrclod with a nimbus, wo find in tins period no 
traces in art of the Creator At first we can easily 
imagine tliat a purely spiiitual conception of the 
Deity, and atso the hatred that was inspired by the 
type of Jupiter, would have discouraged artists from 
attempting such a subject, and Gnosticism, which 
exercised a ^ or\ gieat influence over Christian art, 
and winch emphatically denied the divinity of the 
God of the Old Testament, tended in the same di- 
rection , but it IS very unlikely Jiat these reasons 
can have had any weight between the sixth and 
the twelfth cenluiips For the more those centu- 
ries are studied, the more evident it becomes that 
the universal and irresistible tendency was then to 
matenahso eveiy spiritual conception, to form a pal- 
pable linage of cv^erythmg that was reveieneed, to 
reduce all subjects ^vl^hln the domain of the senses 
This toTirlen(\y, unchecked by any sense of grotesque- 
aess or n levc'rfmce, was shown with equal force in 
sculpture, painting, and legends , and all the old 
landmarks and distinctions that had been made be- 
tween the orthodox uses of pictures and idolatry had 
been virtually swept away by the resistless desiie to 
fotm an image of everything that was worshipped, 
and to attach to that image something of the sanctity 
of its object Yet amid all this no one thought of 
representing the Supreme Beinu In that condition 
of society men desii’ed a hum <111 god, and they con- 
sequently concentrated then attention exclusively 
upon the St'cond Pei son of the Trinity or upon the 
Saints, and sutFcied the gieat conception ot the 
Fathoi to become practically obsolete It continued 
of course m creeds and in theological tieatisrs, 
but it was a void and steiilc abstraction, which 
had no place among the icalisations and no 
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influence on tlio emotions of mankind If men 
turned away from the Second Person of the Trinity, 
it was only to bestow their devotions upon saints 
or martyrs. With the exception, I believe, of oTn> 
or two representations of the Trinity on earl\ 
sarcophagi and of a single manuscript of the 
ninth century,' there exists no portrait of the 
Father earliei tlian the twelfth century, and it was 
only 111 tlie fourtecntli century, when, the re\ivalof 
learning had become marked, that these portraits 
became common * From that time to the age of 
Raphael the steady tendency of Art is to give an 
Bver-m creasing preeminence to the Father At first 
His position in painting and sculpture had been a 
subordinate one, and He wns only represented in the 
least attractive occupations, ^ and commonly, through 
a desire to represent the coetemity of the Persons 
of the Trinity, of the same age as His Son Giadu- 
ally however, after the fourteenth centuiy, we find 
the Fatlier represented in every painting as older, 
more venerable, and more pi ominent, until at last He 
became the central and commanding figure,^ excihng 


' Raoul Rocliett-e, Disccurs 
sur Uh Types de I' Art clirkhen^ 
P 71 

2 Didron, pp 227-2d0 
® Soe this fact worked out in 
detail in Lidron 

^ ‘ On peut done rolativemeut 
k Rieu leP^re partager 
en en deux p^riodos Dans 
la prenuire, qui est antdripure 
au XI V« si^cle, la figure du 
Pfere se confond avec celle du 
Fils , e’est lo Fils qui est tout- 
puiasant et qui iait son P^re 
a son image et r6B‘;6mblance 
Dans la eeconde p^node epr^s 
le XIII* ei^cle, lusqu'au XVI% 


J^BUB-Chnst perd feaforced*a»- 
similation iconographtqiie et 
se laisse vaiiicro par son P^re 
C’cftt au tour du Fils a sc rt ve- 
in de tr.iits du P6re, a rieilhr 
et rider cornine lui Enfin, 
clopuis los premiers Bifccles du 
Chnstianisme ju'^qu’a nos jour§ 
nous voyons le Pere croitre 
en importance Son portrait, 
d'abord mterdit par lea Gno- 
stiques, BO montre timidement 
ensiiite et commo d^guis6 sous 
la figure do eon Fils Puis jl 
rejette tout acesoutrement Stran- 
ger et prend une figure sp4- 
cialo ; puis par RaphaSl et en- 
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the highest degree of reveience, and commonly re- 
presented in different countries accoiding to their 
ideal of greatness In Italy, Spam, and the nltra^ 
montane monasteries of France, He ^as usually 
represented as a Pope , in Germany, as an Emperor ; 
in England, and, for the most part, in Fiance, as 
a King 

In a condition of thought in which the Deity Wtis 
only realised in the form ol man it was extremely 
iialiiral that the numbci of di\ unties should be multi- 
plied The chasm between the two natures was en- 
tirely unfelt, and something of the Divine character 
was naturally i etlected upon those who wore most 
eminent in the Church The most lemarkable instance 
of this polytheistic tendency was displayed in the 
deification of the Virgin 

A concejitioii of a dmne person oi manifestation 
of the female set had been one of the notions of the 
old Jewish Cababsts , and in the first century Simon 
Magus bad led about with him a woman named 
Helena, who, according to the Catholics, was simply 
Ins mistress, but whom he proclaimed to be the incar- 
nation of the Divine Thought ^ This notion, under 
a great many dilloieut foiins, was diffubed through 
almost all the sects ('►f the Gnostics. The Su pi erne 
Being, whom they \eiy jealously distnigmsbed 

Im par TAni^iaib Marliu, il tsnif loin i pp .35-37 

line ('tune adriii- Justm Martyr, Teitulluin, 

ruble physionoiiiie qui n’ap- n»us, Epiph<iiuus, ard se^eial 
pfirtient qu’u lui ’ [Didion, other Fathers, notico the woi- 
p 226 ) bhip ot Helena Accord inf? to 

’ Seo on this subject Frauck, them, Simon proclaimed that 
Su? la Kabbalct Maury, Croy- the angels m lieayen made war 
luces et Ligendes de V AntiqutU on account of h»r htauty, and 
nSGS), p 338, and ebpecially that the Evil One had made 
Bouuaobre, Hist du ManicJd- oer prisoner to prevent her 
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fix)m and usually opposed to the God of the Jews/ 
they termed * The Unknown Father/ and they re- 
garded Him as directly maccessible to human know- 
ledge, but as revealed in part by certain (Eons or 
emanations, of whom the two principal were Christ, 
and a female spirit termed the Divine Sophia or 
Ennoifi, and sometimes known by the strange name 
of ‘ Pronnice ’ ® According to some sec \ s, this Sophia 


return to bedven, from winch 
she lidd strayed Theie is some 
reason to think that all tins 
was an allegory of the soul 
* Most of the Gjiofitics le- 
garded the God of the Jeus or 
the Demiurge as an imperfect 
•spirit pi esiding over an impei- 
fi*ct moral 8\ Many, how- 
ever, regarded the udi- 

gion as the work of the principle 
of Enl — the God of m ittcr 
and the Cainites made c ryone 
who had opposed it the ob]ecl 
of reference, while (lie Oi^hitc^ 
actually worshipped tlie serpent 
We have, perhaps, a parti il ex- 
planation of tiic reverence many 
of the Gnostics had for the ser- 
pent in the fact that this ani- 
mal, which in Christ lanitv re - 
presents the pimciple of E\il, 
had a ver}^ different position in 
ancient symbolism It was the 
general emblem of healing (Ik- 
cause it changes its skin), and 
(.8 such appears in the statues 
of iilapius and Jsis, and it 
was ilso constantly adopted as 
a represontat]^ e animal Tims 
in the Mithraic group'-, that 
are so common in later Iloman 
sculpture, the serpent and the 
dog represent all Iniiig crea- 
tures A seipMif with a liawdds 


he<LQ was an old Egyptian sym- 
bol of a good geniu*; 

^ Frounice propel ly signifies 
Liscn lousnesH It seems to ha\ e 
been applied to the Sophia con- 
sidered m her fallen condition, 
ns imprisoned in matter , but 
there IS an extieme obscuiit^, 
which has, 1 think, never het u 
cleared np, hanging upon tlie 
subject Pi on nice seems to 
haio been confounded with 
Beronice, the name which i 
\e7‘y eail} Christian traditic ii 
gaic to the woman wlio had 
been heaU-d of an issue of 
blood This woman foiimd om 
of the piincipcd types riniong 
the Gnostics Accoriuig to t lu 
Valcij Lillians the IweJvt ycMi" 
of her ifhiction repieseiilud lli< 
twehc Q5ons, while tin flowing 
blood w IS the force of the So- 
])hia passing to the infmior 
woild See on this «-nh)ecl, 
Maui>, Croyanccs et Lc(ftnde'>t 
art Veronua ^ and on the So- 
pliia gcnerall), Maltci, Hist 
du Gvo^ficismc, tom i pp 27d- 
278 M Planck says [La Kah 
hale p 43) that some of tin 
Gnostics painted the Hoi} Ghost 
IS a woman , but this, I sup- 
jxise, only refcis to the fiophia 
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was simply the human soul, wmch was originally an 
emanation or child of the Deity, but which had wan- 
dered from its parent- source, had become enamoured 
of and at last impnsoned by matter, and was now 
etrugghng, by the assistance of the unfallen CBon 
Christ, towards its pn&tmepurit} More commonly, 
however, she was deemed a persoiiilication of a Divine 
attribute, an individual GEon, the sister or (accord- 
ing to others) the mother of Ohiiet, and entitled to 
equal or almo'si equal leveience 

In this wa}, long before Catholic Mariolafry had 
acquired its full piopoitioiis, a vciy large section 
of the Christian world had been accustomed to con- 
centrate much attention u[)on a female ideal aa one 
of the two cential figures of devotion This fact 
alone would in some degree piepave the way for the 
subsequent elevation of the Virgin , and it should be 
added that Gnosticism exeicised a \ery great and 
special inilueme ovei tbe modes of thought of the 
orthodox As most learned historian has foicibl^ 
contended, it should not he legardcd as a Christian 
heiesy, but latber a'J au indeiiendeut system of 
eclectic philosophy in which Christian ideas occupied 
a, prominent place Neai ly all heiesics have aroused 
among the oithodox a spiiit of lepulsion which has 
pioduced vieus the evtienie ojiposite of those of tbe 
heretic Gnosticism on the othei hand, exercised 
an absorbing and ait i active luHuence of the strongest 
kind ddmt Nt'oplatoiiic pUilosojihv which so deeply 
tmctuied (jarly theolog} passed, ior the most part, 
through a Gnostic medium Ko sect, too, appeals 
to ]ia\e estnindcd more highl\ oi emplojed moie 
skilfully ivstheuc aids ^J'he sweet songs of Dar- 
desanes and IhiiinonHis earned then dxbtinctive 
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doctiines into ibe voiy heart ot Syrian orthodoxy, 
and cast such a spell over the minds of the people 
that, m spite of all prohibitions, they continued to be 
sung in the Syrian churches till the Cathohc poet 
St Ephrem wedded orthodox verses to the Gnostic 
metres * The apocryphal gospels, which were for 
the most part of Gnostic origin, long continued to 
furnish subjects for painters in orthodox churches ® 
There is even much reason to bcheve that the con- 
ventional cast of features ascribed to Christ, which 
for so many centuries formed the leal object of the 
worship of Christendom, is derived from the Gnostic 
artists.^ Besides this, Gnosticism formed the highest 


* Matter, Ili6t du Giiosti’ 
Qismt, tom 1 pp 360-362 

* Didron, pp 197, 198 The 
apocryphal gospel, however, 
which exeicibed most intluerico 
over Art was probably tha*" of 
Nicodemua, which is apparently 
of orthodox origin, and was 
piobably wiitton (or at least 
the second part oi it) again 
the Apollinanans We owe to 
It the pictures of the Dosieiit 
into Limbo that are so common 
in early Byzantine ait The 
same subject, derived from the 
same source, was « iIho prominent 
m the mediaeval sacred plays 
(Miilone, HiUory of the lutiqliah 
Stage, p 19) 

* For a full discussion of 
tlii^s point, see Raoul Kochette’s 
'^^esdeV ArtyY^ 9-26, and his 
'tableau des Catacoinbu, p 265 
The opinion that the type of 
Ohnst is derived from the 
Gnostics (which Raoul Ro- 
ehette says has been embraced 
by most of the Roman antiqua- 


ries) rests chiefly on the follow- 
ing positions — 1 That m the 
earliest stage of Christianity 
all pamtim; and sculptuie were 
looked upon with greataversion 
in tlie Cliuich, and that as late 
as the time of Con stau tine por- 
traits of Christ were very rare 
2 That the Gnostics from the 
beginning cultivated art, and 
that small images of Christ 
weie among the most common 
objects of tlioir reverence 3 
That (he Gnostics were very 
numerous at Rome 4 That 
Gnosticism exeiuscd a groat 
inlkunce upon the Church, and 
especially upon her aesthetic 
developenient It may be added 
that iheChnstians carefully ab- 
stained from deriving from pa- 
ganism the cast of features they 
ascribed to Christ , aud Theo- 
doiet relates that apaiuter hav- 
ing taken Jupiter as a model in 
a portrait of Christ, his hand 
was withered, but was restored 
miraculously by Su Gennadiufi, 
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representation of a process of transformation or uni- 
fication of religious ideas whicli occupied a very pro- 
minent place among the organising influences of the 
Church. Christianity had become the central intel- 
lectual power in the world, hut it triumphed not so 
much by superseding rival faiths as by absorbing 
and transforming them Old systems, old ntes, old 
images were grafted into the new belief, retaining 
much of iheir ancient character, but assuming new 
names and a new complexion Thus in the sym- 
bolism of tbe Gnostics innumerable conceptions 
culled from the different beliefs of paganism were 
clustered around the Divine Sophia and at least 
some of them passed through paintings or traditional 
allegories to the Virgin The old Egyptian con- 
ception of Night the moiher of day and of all things, 
with the diadem of ^iars, Isis the sister of Osins or 
the Saviour, La ton a tlie mother of Apollo, Flora the 
bright goddess of reliitning spring, to whom ^as 
once dedicated the moiiih of May, which is now dedi- 
cated to the Virgin , Cyhelo the mother of the gods 
whose feast was celcbiaied on what is now Lady-Day, 
were all more or less connected with the new ideal * 
But while Gnosticism may be regarded as the pio- 
neer or precursor of Catholic Manolatry, the direct 

Archbishop of Consrantniople roiamus . Nam cl ipbiu'i 

At a later period pagan st^itucs Domini ere tacjes carni=! mnu- 
were fieqnently turned info menhilinm cogiUtionum di\t'i - 
s.untfl Sfc Au^MisfiDc men- sitate ^ariatur et fingitui , qn w 
tious that m Ins time there timcn ntia emt, quflecumqup 
was no aiitheiitir portrait of erst’ {De Trimtate.hh tin 
Christ, and that the tjpo of c 4. 5 ) The type, howerer, 
features was still undeter- was soon after formed 
milled, 80 that w© have abso- * On the relation of this to 
lut^ly no knowledge of His Gnosticism, see Matter, Hu^i 
appearance * Q,ua fuent ill© du (rTiostwisinfi^ tom t. pp 88 
(ChriBtus) facie nos pemtus ig- 89-98, 
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causes are to be found witliin tho circle of the Church 
If the first two or three centuries were essentially 
the ages of moral appreciation, the fourth and fifth 
were essentially those of dogmatic definitions, which 
were especially applied to the nature of the divinity 
of Christ, and which naturally and indeed necessarily 
tended to the continued exaltation of one who was 
soon regarded as, very literally, the Bnde of God 
During the Nestormn controversy the discussions on 
the subject assumed an almost physiological cha- 
racter,* and the emphasis with which the Church 
condemned the doctrines of Nestonus, who was sup- 
posed to have unduly depreciated the dignity of 
Mary, impelled the orthodox enthusiasm m the oppo- 
site direction The Council of Ephesus, in a d. 431, 
defined the manner m which the Virgin should be 
represented by artists , ^ and the evci -increasing im- 


' The strong desire nntural 
to the middle ages to giye a 
palpable form to the m\ story 
of the Incarnation wum shown 
curiously in iho notion of a 
conception In the ear In a 
hymn, ascrilxwl to St Thomas 
a Becket, occur the lines — 

‘G<iude Virgo, mater Chnsti, 
Quae per uirem concepisti, 
Gabnole nuntio , ’ 

andm an old glass window, now, 
I believe, in one of the mn^eums 
of Pans, the Holy Ghost is rep- 
resented hovering over the Vir- 
gin in the form of a dove, while 
a ray of light passes from Ins 
beak to her ear, along which 
ray an infant Christ is descend- 
ing — Langlois, Peinture sur 
Verrgf p. 147 In the breviary 
of the Maronites is the formu- 


lary ‘ Vorbnm patns peraurom 
benedicte intravit * St ‘\gobard 
‘ DL‘=?ceiidit e cmlis missus 
ab iirce Pifns, mtrouit pei au- 
rem Virginis in regionem nos- 
tram ’ Similar expressions had 
been fin ployed in the Early 
Olnnch by St Augustine and 
Sr Ephrem This ot course was 
suggested by the title Logos 
fMaury, Lajcndcs 'picuseii, pp 
179, 180) 

" St Augustine notices {De 
T') inifate)t\ydt m Ins time there 
MAS no authentic portrait of 
Mary The Council of Ephesus 
wished her to bo painted with 
the Infant Child, and this was 
tho geneial represenLiition in 
the Kaily Church Some of 
the Byzantine puturos are said 
to have been influenced by the 
favourite Egyptian representa 
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portauce of painting and sculpture as the organs of 
religious realisations brought into clearer and more 
vivid relief the charms of a female ideal, which ac- 
quired an II resistible fascination in the monastic life 
of celibacy and solitary meditation, and in the strange 
mixture of gallantry and devotion that accompanied 
the Crusades It was in this last period that the 
doctrme of the Immaculate Conception rose to pro- 
minence * The lily, as the symbol of piinty, was 
soon associated with pictures of the Virgin , and a 
notion having grown up that women by eating it 
became pregnant wifcliout the touch of man, a vase 
wreathed with lilies became the emblem of her 
maternity 

The world is governed by its ideals, and seldom oi 
never has there been one which has exercised a more 
profound and, on the whole, a more salutary in- 
fluence than the mediseial conception of the Virgin 
For the first time woman was elevated to her rightful 


tions of Isie pi ring: suck to 

HoruB It liab been ob'^irvid 
Llidt in the cnee of Mary, as in 
the case of Christ, sufleniigand 
deep mcdanchol^) Lirame moie 
and more the pre'vading esuies- 
sion as the chnk ai»es rolled on, 
which was still turtliei inci eased 
by the black tint the inedifeval 
artists frequenth gaie hci, in 
allusion to the description in 
the Song of Solomon The first 
notice in writing of the resem- 
blance of Christ to His mothei 
IS, I believe, in Nicephoius — 
See Raoul Rochettc, de 

VArt chrttim^ pp 30-39 , Pas- 
cal, Institutions de VArt chrh^ 

* hijkiencesdesCroi' 


sades^ pp 204, 20o However, 
St Augu&tine sa-vs — Excepta 
it.iquo Sancta Virgine Maria, 
de qu<i, propter honoTem Do- 
mini, null.iin prorsua cum de 
peccatis agitur habero \olo 
qiimstioiiem Unde eiiiin su- 
inuH, quid OI plus gr<it]ce col la- 
tum fuent ad vincemlum omui 
ex paito peccdtum, quft coiici- 
pero aeparere meruit eum quern 
constat nullum habuisse pecca- 
tum * {l)e ISaturd ct Gratid ) 
G-ibbon notices that the notion 
acquired consistency among the 
Mahommedans some centuries 
before it was adopted by the 
Christians St Bernard le- 
]ected it as a novelty (Dichn^ 
and Fall, ch 1 note ) 
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position, and tlie sanctity of weakness was recognised 
as well as the sanctity of sorrow. No longer tlie slave 
or toy of man, no longer associated only with ideas 
of degradation and of sensuality, woman rose, in the 
person of the Virgin Mother, into a new sphere, and 
became the object of a reverential homage of which 
antiquity had had no conception Love was idealised. 
The moral charm and beauty of female excellence were 
folly felt A new tyjie of character was called into 
being a new kind of admiration was fostered Into 
a harsh and ignorant and benighted ago this ideal 
type infased a conception of gentleness and of purity 
unknown to the proudest civilisations of tlie past 
Tn the pages of living tenderness which many a 
monkish writer has left lu honour of his celestial 
patron, in the millions who, m many lands and in 
many ages, have sought with no barren desne to 
mould their characters into her image, m those hoi} 
maidens who, for the love of Maiv, have sepai.ited 
themselves from all the glories and pleasures of the 
world, to seek in fastings and vigils and humble 
chanty to render themselves worthy of her bene- 
diction, in the new sense of honour, in the chival- 
rous respect, in the softening of manners, in the 
refinement of tastes displayed in all the walks of 
society in those and m many other ways we detect 
its influence All that was b(\st in Europe clusteied 
around it, and it is the origin of many of the purest 
elements of our civilisation 

But the price, and perhaps the necessary price, of 
this was the exaltation of the Virgin as an omnipie- 
sent deity of infinite power as well as infinite con- 
descension The legends represented her as per- 
forming every kind of prodigy, saving men from the 
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lowest abysses of wretcbedness or of vice, cind proving 
at all times tlie most powerful and the most ready 
refuge of the afflicted The painters depicted her 
mvested with the divine aureole, judging man on 
equal terms with her Son, or even leiaining her 
ascendency over Him in heaven In the devotions 
of the people she was addressed m terms identical 
with those emploj^ed to the Almighty * A reverence 
similar in kind but less lu degree was soon bestowed 
upon the other saints, who s])eedily assumed the po- 
sition of the minoi deities of paganism, and who, 
though wui slapped, hke them, as if ubiquitous, like 
them had then special sjihores of pationage 

While Christondoni 'v^as thus leviving the poly- 
theism whicli its iiitollectiial condition required, the 
tendency to idolatry that alwajs accompanies that 
condition was no less forcibly displayed In theory, 
indeed, images weie employed excliibively as aids to 
woiship hut in jnactice, and with the general assent 
of the highest ecclesiastical auihoiities, they veiy soon 
became the ubj( ctb When men employ visible repre- 
sentations simply loi the jmipose of giving an m« 
Cl cased vuvidiiess to then sense of the presence of the 


' Even at the j)icsi nt (ha 
the P'salter of St Buiiai outuia 
— an edition of tht Ihvuins 
adaptt'd to the woiialnp ot llie 
Virgin, b} tho bubfalitu- 

tion ol the word dumuia loi tlie 
A do minus— lb a popular 
book oi devotion at Koine In 
a famous fitsoo ol Oieaf.’^iia, at 
Pi&a, the Virgin is rtpiebbiitod, 
with procisel}' the same dignity 
as Christ, judging mankind, 
and everyone who 18 acquainted 
with medificval art has met with 


faiiuilar oidinples An old bishop 
named Gilbert Massius had Ins 
own portrait painted between 
tlu Virgin going suck to Chiist 
and a Cinuhxion Underneath 
wer( tho linos — 

‘ Hint lactor ab ubert, 
lime paacor a vulnere, 

Po situs m medio 
Q,uo me vertam ncscio, 

In hoc dulci dubio 
Dulcifl est collatio * 

Pascal, Art chretiin, tom. i. p. 
260 
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person who is addi essed, and when the only distinc- 
tion they make between different repiesentations 
aiTses L 3m the degi ee of fidelity oi force with whicdi 
they assist the imagination, these persons are cer* 
tainly not committing idolatry But when they 
proceed to attacli the idea of mtiinsic virtue to a 
particular image, when one image le said to work 
miracles and confer spnitual benefits that separate it 
from every othei, when it becomes the object of long 
pilgrimages, and is supposed by its mere presence to 
defend a besieged city or to ward off pestilence and 
femme, the difference between this conception and 
idolatry is inappreciable Everything is done to cast 
the devotion of the worshipper upon the image itself, 
to distmguish it from every other, and to attribute 
to it an mtnnsic efficacy 

In this as in the former case the change w^as 
effected by a geneial tendency resulting from the 
mtellectual condition of society assisted by the con- 
currence of special circumstances At a very early 
period the peiseeuted Christians were accustomed to 
collect the rehes of the martyrs, which they regai ded 
with much affection and not a htile re\erence, paitJy 
perhaps nom the popular notion that the souls of the 
dead lingered fondly aioiind tlicir tombs, and paitly 
from tlie very natural and piaiseworthy feehng whiclj 
attaches us to tJie iciuains of the good ^ A similai 
reverence was speedily trans/eired to pictures, whicli 

‘ Thus th6» Council of Ilh- Contr V'lgilant 8 To be buried 
bens in its 34th Cdiion forbade near the tomb of a maitjr ■w.is 
men to light can dips by day ni one of the most coTctod privi- 
the cemeteries, for fear ‘ of dis- leges See Le Blant, Lisenp 
quieting the bonls of the saints * c^Hiennes de Gaule^ tom ii 
too, T. curious passage of pp 219-229 
V’^igilaMtiufl cited by St Jerome, 
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as memorials of the dead were closely connected With 
relics ; and the tendency to the miraculous that was 
then so powerful having soon associated some of them 
with supernatural occurrences, this was regarded as 
a Divine attestation of their sanctity Two of these 
representations were especially pi omment in the early 
controversies The hrst was a ])oi trait which, ac- 
cording to tradition, Chrivst had sent to Abgarus, kincr 
of Edessa,' and ulnch, besides several other niirncles, 
had once destioyofl all the besieging engines of a 
Persian army Duifc had iim (’sted Edessa 8till nioie 
famous was a statue of Chiist, said to have been 
erected in a small town in Phopiiicia by the woman 
who had bc^on healed of an issue of blood A new 
kind of beib had grown up boireath it, nici eased till 
it touched the hem of the gainient of the statue, and 
then acquired the powder of healing all disease This 
statue, it was added, In id been bioken m pieces by 
Julian, wdio ])laced Ins owm image on tlie pedestal, 
from which it was speedily hurled by a thundeiholt ^ 


* Wilh a Utter, which was 
accepttd 'Without hesitation by 
Eusebius, and which Addition, 
in his work on Christian Evi- 
dences, quoted gdiimie Of 
course it is now p;enei.ilb 
nutted to be apocryphal Tins 
portriit was supposed to be mi- 
jjiculousl'v impressed (like thdt 
obtained St Veronica') on a 
handkerchief It was for a long 
time at Constantinople, but was 
brought to Rome probabl} about 
AD 1198, and deposited in the 
Church of St Sylvester in Ca 
pite, 'where it now is See 
Marangoni, latona dcUa Cap- 
pdla d% Saneta inland oruni di 
1717), pp. 23fi- 


239 , a book which though 
ostensibly simply a histoiv of 
the Acheiojutd, or satied image 
at thf Lateian, contains a tnller 
account of the lnstor\ of the 
early niiiaculous pvtuics of 
ChiisL than any other 1 have 
mot ■n'lth 

^ On these rep'rcsi'iil ations, 
the miracles tbej wrought, and 
the great impoitance Ihc} as- 
sumed in the Iconoclastic con- 
Iroyeisies, see Maimbourg, I/m- 
io^re di% Icoiioclasie^ (1686b pp 
44-47 , and on other early mi- 
racles attributed to linages 
Spanheim, Ilistoria hnaginum 
(1686), pp 417-420 The firs! 
of these books is Oalhobc, and 
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In fclie midst of tliis bias the irruption and, soon 
after, the conversion of the barbarians wore effected 
Vast tribes of savages who liad always been idolaters, 
who were perfectly incapable, from their low state 
of civilisation, of forming any but anthropomorphic 
conceptions of the Deity, or of concentrating their 
attention steadily on any invisible object, and who for 
the most part were convex ted, not by individual per- 
suasion, but by the commands of their chiefs, embraced 
Christianity in such multitudes that their habits of 
mind soon became the dominating habits of the 
Church From this time the tendency to idolatry 
was irresistible The old images were worshipped 
under new names, and one of the most prominent 
aspects of the Apostolical teaching was in practice 
ignored 

All this, however, did not pass without protest. 
During the period of the persecution, when the dread 
of idolatry was still powerful, everything that tended 
in that direction was scrupulously avoided , and a few 
years before the First Council of Nice, a council held 
at Illiberis m Spam, in a canon which has been very 
frequently cited, condemned altogether the introduc- 
tion of pictures into the churches, ‘lest that which is 
worshipped should be painted upon the walls The 
Greeks, among whom the last faint rays of civilisation 
still flickered, were m this respect somewhat superior 
to the Latins, for they usually discouraged the vene- 
ration of images, though admitting that of pictures ^ 

the second the Protestant re- The Cathohes maintain that 
ply See, too, Mrirangoni,-Sawc^a this was a decree elicited by the 
Sanctorum , and Amnghi, lio- persecution, and that its object 
ma Suhterranea, tom ii pp was to prerent the profanation 
462-460 of Christian images by the 

* * Ne quod colitur et adora- pagans 
lur in panetibus depingatur’ * Probably because there ts 
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Early in the eighth century, when image- worship had 
become general, the sect of the Iconoclasts arose, 
whose long struggle against the prevailing evil, 
though stained with great tyranny and great cruelty, 
represents the herce though unavailing attempts to 
lesist the aiit)iroponioi*|>)jisni of tlie age, and when 
the Second Council of Nice, which the Catholics now 
regard as oecuiiienical, censured this heresy and ear- 
ned the veneiation of images coiisideiably furthei 
than had befoic been authorised, its authority was 
denied and ilb deciees contemptuously stigmatised 
by Charlemagne and the Gallicaii Chorch ^ Two or 
tliieG illusbious Frenchmen also made isolated eflorts 
ill the same direction - 

Of these efiurts there is one upon which 1 may 
delay loi a moment, because it is at once extremely 
reinaikable and extiemely little known, aud also 
because it biing-s iis in contact with one of the most 
latioiialistic intellects of the iriuldle ages In describ- 
ing the persecution that was eiuluied by the Cabahsts 
m the luiith centiiiy, I had occasion to obseive that 
they louiid a distinguished defender in the person ot 
an aiehbishop of L}uns, named St Agobard The 
veiy name of tins pielate has now sunk into general 
oblivion, ‘ oi'if it 1 *^ at all iLiuembered, it is only in 

iup TtM&on to Ik'Iiuvo di U pi^ - for teriuiiig Uic s ured image^i 
tuios Ji.id evLi ‘dolls/ but Maimbourg con- 

da idols by tho ancient Gieuka Uud's (^InUoduttion tothefiii^ 
oi Roimint, dc^ Jconucl ) that the expros- 

^ On tho dis( nssions con- '-lou is not lo bo found lu any 
HOC tod \Mth thia Connell, b< e oi tlio works ol Hmckmar 
Nataljfa Alo.\and(r, Hi^iona There la an edition of hig 

I<\cl Su:ctth,viii -woika m one volume (Pam, 

^ The must coUbiatid being I 60 o), and another lu two 
Hinckmar, Archbishop oi voluirus (Pans, 1616 ) I hare 
Hheims Baromufli inveighed quoted from the formci 
V olently against this prelate 
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connection with the most discreditable act of his hfe 
— the part which he took in the deposition of Lewis 
the Mild Yet I question whether in the whole 
compass of the middle ages — with, perhaps, the single 
exception of Scotus Engena — it would be possible to 
hnd another man witlun the Christian Church who 
applied himself so zealously, so constantly, and so 
abl}’’ to dispelhng the superstitions that sin rounded 
Intn To those who have appreciated the character 
of the ninth century, hut few words will be lequired 
io show the intellectual eminence o( an ecclesiastic 
who, in that century, devoted one work to displaying 
the folly of those wlio altiibuted hail and thunder to 
spiritual agencies, a second to m at least some degitc 
attenuating the popular notions concerning epilepsy 
and other strange diseases, a third to exposing the 
absurdities of oi deals, and a fourth to denouncing the 
idolatry of image worship 

At the beginning of this last work Agobard col- 
lected a long senes of passages from the Fathers and 
early Councils on the legitimate use of images As 
long as they weis employed simply as memorials, they 
were unobjectionable But the popular devotion had 
long since transgressed this limit Idolatry and 
anthropomorphism had every wheie revived, and de- 
votion being concentrated on visible representations, 
all faith in the invisible was declining Men, with a 
sacrilegious folly, ventured to apply the epithet holy 
to certain images,^ ofienng to the work of their own 

‘ ‘ MulLo autem bis deteriora solum eacrilegi ex to quod 
esse quae humaDa et carnalis divnium cultum openbus ma- 
prsesumptio fiugit, etiam stulti nuum tuanim exhibout, sed ot 
coDsentnizit In quo genere insipieutes sanctitatcm eis qu£s 
iBtcU quoque in'veniuntur quas sme anima sunt iroagmibus 
Bunctas appelldut imagines, non tnbuendo ’ — p 233 
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haudB the honour winch should be reserved for the 
Deity, and attributing sanctity to what was destitute 
even of life Nor was it any justiti cation of this 
praG£ice that the worshippers some times disclaimed 
tlie belief that a divine sanctify resided in the image 
itself/ and asserted that they reverenced in it only 
the person vho was represented , lor if the image 
was not divine, it slionld not be veneiated This 
excuse was only one of the devices of S itan,* who 
was ever seeking, undei the ])ietext ot lionour to the 
saints, to draw men back to tlie idols tliey had left 
No image could be entitled to the levereiice of those 
who, as the temples of the Holv Ghost, were supe- 
rior to every imagt, who weic thcuiisclves the tiue 
images of the Deity A picture is helpless and in- 
animate It canoontci no beuufit and indict no evil 
Its only value is as a reprcsontaiion ot lhat which is 
least m man — of his body, and not Ins mind Its 
only use is as a moiiioiial to keep alive Ihe affection 
for the dead, it it is legaided as anything more, it 
becomes an idol, anti as such should he destroyed 
Very nghtly then did Hezekiah gmid to powdci tlie 
brazen serpent in s])ite t)f its sacred associations, 
because it had become an object of worship Very 
nghtly too did ihe Council of Illiberis and the 
Christians of Alexandua^ foibid the introduction of 

* ‘ Licit lorsitaii rili(|Uis non ininiKUs ul, sub pra^textu 
se putaxe imagini quini lulont lionoiis fauiictuiuin, riiisus iciula 
aliqind ineBseLivimim sed tan- introducat, riiisns j-cr divtis.i8 
tummodo pro honoit o)us cu]u^ effigies adorptui ’ — p 2~)2 
effigies est, tali eam. \( nerationc ^ Speaking ot the conduct of 
donare. Ciu facile lefepoiideaur, some Aloxandiian Clcistiins, 
quia Bi imago quam adorat who only admitted the sign ot 
Deus non est nequaquam \ tne- the cross into thuir chuicbes, In 
rand a eat ’ — 2 37 — ‘0 quam sincna re- 

® ‘Agit hoc mmiruin versu- iigio ' crucis verdlum ubique 
tUH et calhdos humani generis pingebatur non aliqua vrltus 
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representations into the churches, for they foresaw 
that such representations would at last become the 
objects of worship, and that a change of faith would 
only be a change of idols , nor could the saints them- 
selves be more duly honoured than by destroying 
igiiomimously their portiaits when those porhaits 
had become the objects of superstitious reverence.' 

It will, I think, be admitted that these sentiments 
are exceedingly remarkable when we consider the age 
in which they were expiessed, and the position of the 
person who expressed them No Pi o teat ant fiesh 
fiom the shnnes of Loretto or Saiagossa ever de- 
nounced the idolatry practised under the shadow of 
Catholicism with a keener or more incisive eloquence 
than did this inediffival saint But although it is ex- 
tremely intei eating to detect the isolated efforts of 
illustiious mdividuais to rise above the general con- 
ditions of their age, such efiorts ha\e usually hut 
little result Idolatry was so intimately connected 
with the modes of thought of the middle ages, it was 


humdiii similitudo (Deo scili- 
cet lisec mirdbilitcr etidin ipsis 
forsitan nescientibus dispo- 
nente) si cniin sdnctoruin 
irndgmefe bi qm dderoomiiu cul- 
tum itliquerant ^eIleldrl jube- 
rentiir, puto quod \jdtretur eis 
non Lani idold rcliqiusse quam 
Bimulacliid iiiutasso ’ — j) 237 
* ‘Quid SI se]y)ei]tcn) aujeum 
quein Dens ben project pit, quo- 
mam erraris populus tauquam 
idolum col ere coepit, Ezechias 
religiOBus rex, cum magna pio 
tatis laudecontrivit multo re- 
hgiosms sductorum imaepnes 
(ipsis quoque bauctiB faventibus, 
gui ob flui honoremeum divmae 
religioDiB contuiiptu eas ddoran 


nioio idulaimu ludignautissime 
I’cruiit) umui gcucre conUiondsE 
tt usque ad puhcrcin sunt eia- 
nddt* , pra&oi Lim cum non 
lilas fieri Dl-us ]Ufa&erjl:, sed 
bunianus --(nsub oxc()gita\ent * 
— p 243 ‘ No( ltd um dd sua 

Idtibuld fraud ulcntd rcLurr.it 
dStutia, ut dieat se non iin iginos 
saiiLtoium dJuraie seel sanctos , 
cldindt cnitri Deus, “(lloriam 
meain alter! non ddbo, nec biu- 
dtm ineam sculptibbus — pp 
254, 256 See too the noble 
concluding passage on the 
exclusive worbhip of Christ, 
breathing a spiiit of tlie purest 
Frotestantism. 
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ao congruous mth the prevailing conception of the 
government of the uniyerse, and ivith the materialis- 
ing habits that -weie displayed upon all subjects, that 
no process of direct reasoning could overthrow it, and 
It was only by a fundamental change in the intel- 
lectual condition of society that it was at last sub- 
verted. 

It must, however, he acknowledged that Iheie is 
one example of a great religion, lejgnmg for the most 
part over men who had not yet emeiged from the 
twilight of an early civilisation, which has never- 
theless succeeded in restraining its votaiies from 
idolatry This phenomenon, which is the pieemi- 
nent glory of Mahometanism, and the most remaik- 
able evidence of tJio genius of its founder, appears so 
much at variance with the general laws of historic 
developement, tliat ib may be well to examine for a 
moment its causes In the lust place, then, it must 
be observed that the enthusiasm by which Mahome- 
tanism conqueied the woild, was mainly a military 
enthusiasm Men weie drawn to ifc at once, and 
without conditions, by the splendour of tbe achieve- 
ments of its disciples, and it declared an absolute war 
against all the religions ifc eiicounfcered Its history 
therefore exhibits nothing of the process of gradual 
absorption, persuasion, oompiomise, and assimilation, 
that was exhibited m tlie dealings of Chnstiaiiity 
vith the barhari.iTis In tbe next ])ldce, one of the 
great characteiistics of the Koran is the extreme caie 
and skill with which it labours to assist men in 
realising the unseen Descriptions the most minutely 
detailed, and at the same time the most vivid, are 
mingled with powerful appeals to those sensual pas- 
Bions by which the imagination in all countries, hub 
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ospeciaJly in those in which Mahometanism has taken 
root, IS most forcibly influenced In no other re- 
ligion that prohibits idols is the strain upon the 
imagination so slight ^ 

In the last place, the prohibition of idols was ex- 
tended to every representation of men and animals, no 
matter how completely unconnected they might be 
with religion Mahomet perceived very clearly that 
in orde^r to prevent his disciples fi’om worshipping 
images, it was absolutely necessaiy to prevent them 
from making any , and he did this by commands 
which weie at once so stringent and so precise, that 
ifc was scarcely possible to evade them In this way 
he preserved his religion fiom idolatry , but lie made 
it the deadly enemy of art How much art lias lost 
by the antagonism it is impossible to say Geitainly 
the wonderful proficiency attained by the Spanish 

' It quite true, as Sale there was a legend fh it St 
contends, that Mahomet did not John once found his ownpoi- 
introdnce polyg.miy, and there- trait in tlie house of a Uhris- 
fore that the hi' t ot his permit- tian, that he thought at (ufat it 
ting it could not havp hpon one w is an idol, and, even when 
of the motives urging Asiatics told its true character, sev’eroly 
to embraee the new leligion , blamed the painter (Rtau 
but It IS also tiue tluit Maho- solae, du Mayiicheibme ) 

met and his di&ciples, moie A [lassage ui the inveLtu'e of 
skilfully than any other re- Tertullian against Jbimogenea 
ligioDisfs, blended sensual f>ay- hris been quoted as to the same 
sions willi rdigion, as'-ociated effect ‘ Pingit illieiti nubit 
them with future rewards, and assidue, legem Dei in hbidmem 
converted them into stimulants defondit, in artem contemmt, 
of devotion bis falsarius et cauUno et 

* Some of the early Chris- Stylo ’ Clemens Alexandrinus 
tians appeal lo have wished to w is uf opinion that ladies 
adopt this cou’se, uhieh would bioke the second command- 
have been the only effectual inont by using looking-glasses, 
means of lopressing idolatry' as they thereby made images 
lo an apocryphal work, called of themselves — Barbeyrac.Jifo- 
The Voyage!, of Sf John, which 7 ale des Vhre», c v § 18 
wag circulated in the Church, 
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Moors m arcliitectnre, which was the only form ol 
art that was open to them, and, above all, the omn- 
mentation of the Alhambra, and the Alcazar ot 
Seville, in whu.h, while the representations of animal 
life are caiefullj excluded, plants and flowers and 
texts from the Kotan and geometrical figures are 
woven togetluT in a tracery of tlie most exquisite 
beauty,^ seem to imply the possession of ©sthetic 
powers that have seldom been surpassed 

Maboinetaiuam saciificed art, but it cannot be said 
that Christjanity during the middle ages was alto- 
gethei favourable to it The very period when repi e- 
sentations of Cluit^t, oi the saints, were regarded as 
most sacrod, was precisely that in' which there was 
no ait m the highest beiiso of the woid, or at least 
none applied to the dueet objects of worship The 
middle ages oceasioua lU , indeed, produced churches 
of great hoauty , mosaic work for their adornment 
was cultivated with t oiisidcrable zeal and m the fifth 
century, and again, attei the establishment in the 
elc' enth centui v of a school of Greek artists at Monte 
CassiiU), with consideiable success similar skill was 


' See oiJ this subieLf .i sink- 
intr passage from 0 \iei] 

.quoted ni Fours Spaut, vol i 
p dOl It lb lomaik.ibU lliai, 
while the oinameiitatioii (h - 
nvi^J fiorn tliu vol^i OlI'Io ^uiid 
in the Alhimbia is u^ul^ ailed 
ni V)eautj, tho lions which •^up- 
port oue of the fouritiuns, cUid 
which form, I belnac, tlie 
jJobtArv instance ol a deviation 
^mm the command of the Tro- 
phet, might rank with tho wor-t 
pniductioiis of the time of 
Vi colas of Pisa 

‘ According to tradition the 


earliest '^peamen of Christian 
inof'aK VI oik IS a portrait of 
Chiist, uieserved ni the Church 
of St L’x ixtile of Rome, which 
St M.-’et'r IS said to have worn 
Kaind Jus neck, and to Jnne 
giv<ii at Rome to Pudeni?, his 
host, the father of St Praxtde 
The fimst spoenneus of the 
mos uls ot the fitth and sixtli 
tenturies aie at Ravenna, es- 
pecially in the chuich of St 
Vitale, which was built by the 
Greeks, who were tiio 1:1 eat 
masters of tlil'i art Ciampini, 
wh ) is the chief authority od 
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Bhown in gold clinrch ornaments,* and in tb© illnini- 
nation of manuscripts ; ^ but the habitual veneration 
of images, pictures, and talismans was far from giv- 
ing a general impulse to arfc And this fact, which 
may at first sight appear perplexing, was in truth per- 
fectly natural For the aesthetic sentiment and a 
devotional feeling are so entirely different, that it is 
impossible for both to be at the same moment pre- 


thia subject, thinks (Vetera 
Monummta, pars i (Komse, 
1690, p 84) that the art was 
wholly forgotten in Rome for 
the three hundred years pre- 
ceding the establishment of 
the Monte Cassino school in 
1066; but Marangoni assigns 
a few wretched mosaics to that 
period (Jst Sanct pp 180- 
182) A descriptive catalogue 
of those at Rome has lately 
been published by Barbet de 
Jouy, and a sin^arly inter- 
esting exammatiou of their 
history by M Vitet (t^udes 
8ur rffistoire de VArt^ tom i ) 
For a general view of the de- 
cline of art, see the great his- 
tory of D^Agmeourt 

^ The art of delicate camng 
on gold and silver was chiefly 
preserved in the middle ages 
by the reverence for relics, for 
which the most beautiful works 
were designed Rouen was 
long famed for its manufacture 
of church ornaments, but these 
were plundered, and for the 
most part destroyed, by the 
Protestants, when they cap- 
tured the city ID 1662 The 
luxurious habitb of the Italian 
states were favourable to the 
goldsmiths, and those of Venice 
were vary celebrated A large 


proportion of them are said to 
have been Jews Prancia, V cr- 
rocchio, Perugino, Donatello, 
Brunelleschi, and Ghiberti were 
all originally goldsmiths M 
Didron has published a manual 
of this art The goldsmiths 
of Limoges had the honour of 
producing a saint, St Eloi, who 
became the patron of the art. 
Carved n ory di p tj cli s were 
also very common through the 
middle ages, and especially 
after the eighth century 

* Much curious information 
on the history of illumination 
and miniature painting is given 
m Cl bran 0 ; Econoniia Vdxiica 
del Medw Evo, vol ii pp 
337-346 Peignot says that 
from the fifth to the tenth 
century the miniatures in 
manufecripta exhibited an ex- 
tremely high perfection, both 
in drawing and in colouiing, 
and that tiom the tenth to the 
fourteenth tlie drawing dete- 
riorated, hut reMved with the 
revival of painting [Essat sur 
VHisioire du Farcheminy p 76) 
Glass painting and mmiatxgre 
painting were both common 
long before Cimabue, and pro- 
bably exercised a great influ- 
ence over the early artiste 
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dominating over the mind, and verj unusual for both 
to be concentrated upon the same object The sen- 
sation produced by a picture gallery is not that of 
religious revel ence, and the favourite idols have in 
no religion been those which approve themselves 
most fully to the taste ^ They have rather been 
pictures that are venerable from then extreme an- 
tiquity, or from the legends attached to them, or eis^e 
representations ot the most coarsely realistic cha- 
racter Painted wooden statues the size of life have 
usually been the favouiite idols, but these are so 
opposed to the genius of true art, that — with the ex- 
ception of Spam, where leligious feeling has do- 
minated over every other consideration, and wlicrc* 
three sculptors of veiy great ability, named Juni, 
Hernandez, and Montanes, have devoted themselvt's 
to their formation — they have scarcely ever exhibited 
any high aitistic incut, and never the very highest 
The mere fact, thcrefoie, of pictures or images being 
destined for woislnp, is likely to be rather prejudicial 
than otherwise to ait Besides tins, in an idolatrous 
ponod the popular ie\erence speedily attaches ton 
particular type of countenance, and even to particular 
gestures or di esses , and all innovation, andtherefoie 
all impi oven lent, is resisted 

These reasons apply to the art of the middle ages 


* See on thia fcubjrct, aiicl 
geneially on the lullutnee ot 
il inodes ot thon^lit 
upon art, Raoul RoLhcitto, 
Couri> d' Archeoloq le^ one of the 
very Lest books ever written 
on art (Tt has been translated 
by Mr Westropp ) The his- 
rory of miracles strikingly con- 
films the position in the tc^t 


As Marangoni says ‘ Anzi 
ella ^ cosa degna di osserxa- 
zione che V Altissiino per ordi- 
nirio opera molto piu prodigi 
nello Immagini sagre nolle 
quj.li non epicca V eccellenza 
dell* arte o alcuna cosa supe- 
noie air umana ’ — Istoria della 
Cappdla di Sa'iKia Sancioi mn 

P 77 

z2 
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in common with that of all other peiiods of virtaaJ 
or avowed idolatry There was, liowever, another 
consideration, acting in the same direction, which 
was peculiar to Christianity I mean the low esti- 
mate of physical beauty that characterised the mo- 
nastic type of icli'^ion Among the Gieeks, beaut^^ 
of every order ^ was the liighest object of worship 
In art especially no subject was tolerated in whicli 
deformity of any kind was mamfested Even siiUcr- 
ing was habitually idealised The tiaces of montaJ 
anguish upon the countenance weie exhibited with 
exquisite skill, but they were never ])eimitted so to 
coutoit the featuies as to disturb the pre\aiJing 
beauty oi the wliole ^ The gioiy ot the liuman bod\ 


* Even animal bt'antj It 
IS one of the mo^L subtl( , ,uid, 
at the same tune, pro- 

foundly lust, Liiric]-.ins of 
Wiiiekelmanii, tint ir waa IIil 
custom ot tliL Cj]0(ki to en- 
hance the perfection of tin. it 
ideal faces by rrAii‘-ju<^u)g into 
them BOine of tho hij^lui ionns 
ot auim.il boiut> Tins was 
especially the case with J upiu i, 
the upper part of wliocn coun- 
t< nance is manifestly take ii 
fiom that of a lion, while ihc 
hair IS almost alw.i^b so ai- 
ranpod as to mcieasi tljn le- 
aeniblauce The re are many 
busts of Jupiter, whuli, it all 
but the forehead and haii were 
covered, would be unbesilat- 
iJJitJy pr(mounc( d to bo Jinaifi s 
of lion*> Something of the 
bull appears in like inanmr in 
Horcules , while lu Pan (though 
not no much with a view to 
beaut} as to harmony) the 


human fealiues alw.iy^ aj> 
prot'ch as ue.a is human 
features eau to llu iharac- 
(iristies ot the biute As M 
Ivaoul Rochttte lias well ob- 
serve ‘il, this is one ot the great 
diblnictne marks of (jitck 
sadptuK The Egyptians ott on 
puned tiK li< ad ot in animal 
to the body of a man wutliout 
making any effort to soben the 
incongruity, but he.autv bung 
the main object ot Ibo Uieeks, 
111 dll tin ir composite statues — 
Pan, Ceiitauis, liDrni.ijihrodili s 
— tile two jj ituros that ari 
conjoined aie iused and blended 
into one harmonious vvhoh 
" See the Laocoon of L(fl. 
sing It IS to this that Lesbing 
/I SCI lb t» the la moiis device of 
Tiinanthos in his s.icnfice of 
IpJiigpnia- (hawing the veil 
ovf r the face of Agamemnon 
—which Pliny so poetically 
explains 
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was the centra! conception of art, and nakedness was 
associated rather with dignity than with shame 
God, It was emphatically said, was naked ^ To re- 
present an emperor naked, was deemed the highest 
torm of flattery, because it was to lepiesent hib 
apotheosis The athletic ^anies which occupied so 
large a place in ancient life, contributed greatly to 
fostei tliO admiration of physical strength, and to 
fuiiush the most admiiable models to the sculptois^ 

It IS easy to peiceive how ia\ourable sucli a state 
of feeling must have been to the (level ope riient of 
ai t, and no less easy to see how contiiuy it was to the 
spirit of a leheion winch foi many contiinea made 
the suppiesbion of all bodily passions the centi-al 
notion of sanctity Jri tins respect plnlosu[)hei 
heretics, and saints weie nnuiumous Plotinus, one 
of the most eiinricnt(d the Neo-Piatornc jjhilosophers, 
was so ashtiinecl oP the possession of a hody, that he 
refused to have Ins j)ot trait taken on the giouud that 
lb would be to peipetuate liis degiadation Gnosti- 
cism and M<iTncljeism, winch in then vaiious modifica- 
tions obtained a deeper and more peimaneiit hold in 
the CJ lurch tlnin any otlier heretical systems, main- 
tained as their (aidiual tenet the essential evil of 
matter, and some of the Cathari, who were among 
the latest Gnostics, aio said to have even starved 
themsehes to tleafh in then efforts to subdue the 
piopensities of the bod\ ^ Ot the orthodox saints, 
some made it then especial boast that for man v vc'ars 
they had never seen then own bodies, others mutilated 

' ‘Deus nudiib ost ' — Sfiieca, also Portoul fyudes d Arthio 
Ej> xxxi logie 

^ Kaoul Rochet te, Couts * Matter, Hi6t du Gnosti- 
d" ArMologic pp 269 270 See CiS'oie, tom in p 264 
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themselves in order more compJefccdjto restrain then* 
passions, others laboured with the same object by 
scourgings and fastings, and horiible penances. All 
regarded the body as an uniniiigled evil, its passions 
and its beauty as the most deadly of temptations 
Art, while governed by such sentiments, could not 
possibly arrive at peifectioiid and the passion for 
representations of tlie Crucifixion, or the deaths of 
the martyrs, or the suflenngs of the lost, inijx'llpd it 
bIiII further fiom the beautiful. 

It appeals, then, that, in addition to the geiiei.dly 
low intellectual condition of tlic middle ages, ihe 
special form of religious feeling that was then domi- 
nant, exercised an exceedingly unfavoui able inhueiice 
upon art This fact becomes very important v hen we 
examine the course that was taken by the Euiopoan 
mind after the levival of learning 

Idolatry, as I have said, is the natuial form of 
worship in an early stage of civahsaiion , and a gm- 
dual emancipation fiom material conceptions one of 
the most in valuable lesults of intellectual piogiess 
It ajipears theiefoie natuial, that wlion nations have 
attained a ceitam point, they should discard their 
images, and tins is what has usually occuried 

' The period iii 'whiJi the uigthodit of the niiddlo .igcs, 
aacetic ideal of iigluie&b 'n\<us bt bidet, the 'workb that ha\e 
most biipremo in ait ^as be- come down to us, wo ha\c a 
tween the sixtli and tweltlli good deal of eiuhnico in a book 
contuiKs Miny of Iho Jtomau l);y a biuhop of llie thirteenth 
Tnosaics during that peiiod ox- centuiy, named Duraiidua, 
hibit a hideousness wJiicli the (ailed Rationale Bivinorum 
iiiexpeitness of the ax Lists was Officioruin A gicat deal of 
quite insufficient to account for, tuiious leariiuig on mcdiJ3e\al 
and which was ovudcutly iini- art is collected lij the Abbe 
tated from the emaciation of Pascal in his I/iUitutions de 
extreme asceticism — See Viter, V Art chrkicn , but, above all, 
tltndea mr VHt6toirc dc VArty in the Iconographie chretienne 
tom. 1 . pp 268-279 Concern- of Didron 
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Twice, however, in the hnstory of the human mind, a 
different course has been adopted Twice the weak- 
ening of the anthropomorphic conceptions has been 
accompanied by an extraordinary progress m the 
images that were their representatives, and the aesthe- 
tic feeling having dominated over the religious feel- 
ing, superstition has faded into art 

The first of these movements occurred in ancient 
Greece The information we possess concerning the 
BDsthetic history of that nation is so ample, that we 
can trace very cleaily the successive phases of its de- 
velopement * Putting aside those changes that are 
interesting only in an artistic point of view, and 
confining ourselves to those which reflect the changes 
of religious realisation, Greek idolatry may be divided 
into four distinct stages The first was a period of 
fetislnsm, in which shapeless stones, which were 
possibly aerolites, and were, at all events, said to 
have fallen from heaven, were worshipped In the 
second, painted wooden idols dressed in real clothes 
became common ^ After this, a higher art which 
was popularly ascribed to Dcedalus arose, but, like 
the Egyptian and later Byzantine art, it was at first 
strictly rehgious, and characterised by an intense 
aversion to innovation. Then came the period m 

' See an extremely clever the custom of p.iinting those in 
sketch of the movement in mnible and bronze Heyne, 
Raoul Rochette, Cours d' Arche- who has de^uted a very learned 
ologie , and Winckelmann, HiU essay to Greek sculpture, thinks 
of Art the statues of Deedalus were in 

^ According to Winckel- y^oo^X^OpusculaAcadermca^Xom 
mann, wooden statues with v p 339), but this appears 
marble heads, called i.Kp6Kidoi^ very doubtful Pausanuis says 
continued as late as the time of he saw a statue ascribed to 
Phidias. From the painted Daedalus which was of stone 
WDoden statues was derived 
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which increasing intellectaal culture, and the preva 
lenoe of philosophical speculations, began to tell upon 
bhe nation, in which the religious reverence was 
displaced, and concentrated rather on the philosophi- 
cal conception of the Deity than upon the idols in the 
temples, and in whicli the keen sense of beauty, 
evoked by a matured civihsation, gave a new tone 
and aspect to all parts of religion * The images were 
not then broken, but they weie gradually regarded 
supply as the embodiments of the beautiful They 
began to exlnbit htile or no leligious feeling, no spirit 
of reverence or self-abasement, but a sense of har- 
mony and gracefulness, a conception of ideal per- 
fection which has perhaps never been equalled in 
other laaids The statue that had once been the 
object of earnest prayer was view^ed with the glance 
of the artist or the ciitic The lemple was still fuL 
of gods, and those gods had never been so beautiful 
and so grand , but they were beautiful only through 
the skill of the artist, and the devotion that once 
hallowed them had passed away All was allegory, 
poetry, and imagination Sensual beauty was typi- 
fied by naked Venus Unconscious loveliness, and 
antnod or natural chastity, by Diana Minerva, 
with her downcast eyes and somewhat stern filatures, 
represented female modesty and self-conti ol Ceres, 
with her flowing robes and her golden sheaf, was the 
type of the gonial summer , or, occasion all} with di- 
shevelled hair, and a countenance still troubled with 
the thought of Proserpine was the emblem of mater- 
nal love Each cast of beauty — after a brief period of 
unmingled grandeur, even each form of sensual frailty 

* According to Pliny (Hist Myron first departed from the 
Nat xxxiv 1 9 }, the sculptor ancient types 
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— was transported into the unseen world Bacchus 
nurtured by a girl, and with the soft delicate limbs 
of a woman, was the type of a disgraceful effeminacy 
Apollo the god of music, and Adonis the lover of 
Diana, represented that male beauty softened into 
something of female loveliness by the sense of music 
or the first chaste love of youth, which the Cbnstian 
painters long aftei wards represented in St Sebastian 
or St John Hercules was the chosen type of the 
dignity of labour Sometimes he appears m the midst 
of his toils formal!, with every nerve strained, and all 
the signs of intense exertion upon his countenance 
Sometimes he appears as a demigod in the Assembly 
of Olympus, and then his muscles are lounded and 
subdued, and his colossal frame softened and har- 
monised as the emblem at once of strength and of 
repose In very few instances do we find any con- 
ceptions that can be regarded as purely religious, 
and even those aie of a somewhat Epicurean charac- 
ter Thus Jupiter, Pluto, and Minos are lepiesented 
with the same cast of countenance, and the difference 
is cliiefly in their expression The countenance of 
Pluto IS shadowed by tho passions of a demon, the 
brow of Min na is bent with the inexorable sternness 
of a judge Jupiter alone presents an aspect of un- 
clouded calm no uue can daiken, and no passion 
rufHe, the serenity of the king of heaven * 

It was in tins niannei that the Greek mythology 
passed gradually into the realm of poetry, and that 
the transition was effected or facilitated by the visible 
representations that weic m the first instance the 
objects of worship A somewhat similar change was 
effected m Christian art at the period of the revival 
^ See Wmckelniann Ottfned Muller 
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of learning) and as an almost immediate result of the 
substitution of Italian for Byzantine art 

There are few more sti iking contrasts than are 
comprised in the histoiy of the influence of Giecian 
mtellect upon art In the early period of her history 
Greece had arrived at the highest point of aesthetic 
perfection to which the human intellect has yet at- 
tained She bequeathed to as those forms of almost 
passionate beauty which have been the wonder and 
the delight of all succeeding ages, and which tJie 
sculptors of every laud have recognised as the ideal 
of their eSbits At last, however, the fountain of 
genius became dry Not only creative power, but 
even the very perception and love of the beautiful, 
seem to have died out, and for many centimes the 
Greek Church, the Greek empire, and the Greek 
artists proved the most formidable obstacles to aesthe- 
tic developement * It was from this quarter that the 
Iconoclasts issued forth to wage their fierce warfare 
against Christian sculpture It was in the Greek 
Church that was most fostered the tradition of the 
deformity of Chiisfc, which was as fatal to religious 
art as it was offensive to religious feehng * It was 


' This influence is well 
noticed by M llio, in u book 
called The Poetry of the Ch ib- 
tian Art An exception, liow 
ever, should be made in favour 
of Greek aichitecls, to whom 
Italy owed its firet gieat eede- 
Biastical strut ture, the chuich 
of St Vitale Ht Ravenna 
(which Charlemagne copied at 
Aix-la-ChapeDe), and at a later 
period St Mark’s at Venice, and 
•everal other beautiful edifices 
The exile of the Greek aitisls 
during the Iconoclast persecu- 


tion, and the commercial rela- 
tionfc of Venice, Pjsa, and 
Gtnod, account for the constant 
action of Greece on Italy 
through the middle nges I 
have already noticed the skill 
of the Byzantine ai tists m 
mosaic work 

Of vihich Justin Martyr, 
Tertu Ilian, and Cyril of Alex- 
andria, were the principal ad- 
vocates The la^'t declared that 
Chiist had betn ‘the ugliest of 
the sons of mon ’ This theory 
furnished Celsus with ono of 
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in Greece too that arose that essei^tially vicious, con- 
ventional, and unprogressive style of painting which 
was universal in Europe for many centuries, which 
trammelled even the powerful genius of Cimabue, 
and which it was reserved for Giotto and Massacio 


his arguments against Chris- 
tiamty The oppo'site view 
was taken by Jerome, Am- 
brose, Chrysostom, and John 
Damascene With a view of 
Bupporting the lattei opinion, 
there w.is forged a ‘vinguHrly 
b<‘.auliful letter, all f god to have 
been wiitten to tho Roman 
Senate by Lon tu his, who was 
proconsul in Judiea before 
Herod, and in which the fnl- 
lowing passage occurs ‘ At 
th\R t\mo thoie appoaied a 
man, vho is still living— a 
man endowed with wonderful 
power — his name is fesus 
Christ Men sa} that Ho is a 
mighty prophet, hut his dis- 
co ph s call Him tho Son of God 
He calls the dead to life, and 
fret s the sick from every form 
of disease Ho is tall of 
stature, and his aspect is sweet 
and full of powder, so that the} 
who look u])on Him nia} nt 
once love and fear Him Tho 
hair of his head is of the 
colour of wino, as far as tlie 
ears it is straight and without 
glitter, from the ears to the 
shoulders it is curled and 
glossy, and from the shouldois 
it descends o\er the biuk, di- 
vided into two parts alter tho 
rn inner of the Nii^arencs His 
brow IS pure and erer>, his 
coiintenaiice without a spot, 
but adorned with a gentle 
glow , his expression bland and 


open , his nose and mouth are 
ot perfect beauty , his beard is 
copi ous, forked, and of th e 
colour of his hair , his eyes 
aie blue and very bright In 
icproving and threatening, He 
IS terrible , in teaching and 
exhorting, gentle and loving 
Tho grace and majesty of his 
appearance are mar^ elloiis No 
one had evir seen Him laugh, 
but rather weeping His car- 
nage 18 erect, his hands well 
formed and straight , hib arms 
of passing beauty Weighty 
and grave in <jpecch, Ho is 
sparing of woids He is tho 
most beautiful of tho sons of 
men * Nearly all arch geolo- 
gists have inferred horn the 
representations of the fourth 
century that this description 
was then in existence Dean 
Milman, howeior, argues fiom 
the silence of St John Dama- 
scene, and of tho disputants at 
the Second Council of Nice, 
that It IS of a miuh latei date 
See on this whole stibject, 
Emiric David, de la Vein- 
titre,, pp 24-26 , and Didron 
Iconogi aphie chrl t%enne^ pp 
251-276 I may add, that as 
late as 1649 a curious bof>k 
{Be FormH Christ i) wvis pub- 
lished on this subject at Pans 
by a Je‘iuit, named Vavassor, 
which represents the contro- 
versy as still continuing 
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t-n ovoi throw This was the uniform tendency of 
modem Greece Jt was the extreme opposite of that 
which had once heen dominant, and it is a most 
remarkable fact that it was at last corrected mainly 
by the masterpieces of Greek antiquity Tt is now 
rery ^eneially admitted tliat the proximatre cause of 
that ever-increasinG^ course of progress which was 
pursued by Italian art from Cimabue to Rapliaol, is 
chiefly to be found m tlie renewed study of ancient 
sculpture begun by ISTicolas of Pisa towards the close 
of the twelfth century, and aftei wards sustained by 
the discoveries at Rome 

The Church of Rome, with the sagacity tliat has 
usually chaiacterised her, adopted and fostered the 
first efforts of revived art, and for a time she made it 
essentially Christian Tt is impossible to look upon 
the pictures of Giotto and his earJy successors without 
perceiving that a religions feeling pervades and sanc- 
tifies them Tliey exhibit indeed, a keen sense of 
beauty , but tins is always subservient to the i eligious 
idea , it is always subdued and chastened and ideal- 
ised Noi does tins aijse simply fiom the charnctei 
of the artists Cliristian art had, indeed, in th(' angtdic 
fnar of Fiesolo, one saint who may be compaied with 
any in the hagiology That gentle monk, who was 
never known to utter a word of anger oi of bitterness 
who refused without a pang the iich mitre of Florence, 
who had been seen with tears streaming from Ins eyes 
as he painted Ins crucified Lord, and who never began 
a picture wntbout consecrating it by a prayer,* forms 
one of the most attractive pictures in the whole range 

* The samp thing is related pain tor Juannes. — Pord’SiSpaf'*? 
of tlie Spanish sculptor Her- vol ii p 271 
nandez, and of the Spanish 
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of ecclesiastical biography Tlie limpid purity of his 
character was reflected in his works, aud he trans- 
mitted to his disciple Gozzoli something of his spirit, 
with (I venture to think) the full measure of hia 
genius 

But in this, as on all other occasions, even the 
higher forms of genius were ultimately regulated by 
the law of sni)ply and demand There was a certain 
religious conception abroad in tlie world '^fhat con- 
ception requiied a visible representation, and the 
painter a})peaied to supply the want The revival oi 
learning had bioken upon Euiope. The stud} of the 
classics liad gi\on an impulse to e\eiy department of 
intellect, but it had not yet so alteied the condition 
of society sor* to sliake the old belief The prolound 
Ignorance that leigned until the twelittv century had 
been indeed dispelled The gross^jicss of taste, and 
the incapacitr for appreciating true beauty, which 
accompanied tiiat ignoianco, had been coriected, but 
the developeineiit of the ini agination preceded, as it 
always does precede, iho d('volo]>e\iieni of the reason 
.\[en were entianced whh the cliaste beauty of Greek 
literatuie befme they weie imbued with the spiiit 
of ahsliactioii, ofti(*e criticism, and of elevated philo- 
sophy, which it broatlios They learned to admire a 
pure stylo or a giaceful picture befoie they learned 
to appreciate a rehned creed or an untrammelled philo- 
sophy All thiongh Europe, the hist eflect of the 
revival of learning was to produce a general efilores- 
cetice of the beautiful A geneial discontent with 
the 0X1'. ting forms of belief was not produced till 
much later A material, sensuous, and anthropo- 
morphic faith was still adapted to the intellectual 
condition of the agc‘, and therefoie pajriting was still 
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fcbe special organ of religious emotions All the 
painters of that period were strictly religions, that 
IB to say, they invariably subordinated considerations 
of art to considerations of religion The form of 
beauty they depicted was always reh^ous beauty, 
and they never hesitated to disfigure their works 
with loathsome or painful images if they could in 
that manner add to their religious effect 

To these general considerations we should add the 
important influence of Dante, who may be regarded 
as the most faithful representative of that brief 
moment in which the renewed study of the pagan 
writings served only to ennoble and refine, and not 
yet to weaken, the conceptions of theology No 
other European poet realised so fully the sacred cha- 
racter antiquity attributed to the bard In the 
great poems of Greece and Rome, human figures 
occupied the foregi’ound, and even when supernatural 
machinery was mtroduced, it served only to enhance 
tlie power or evoke the moral grandeur of mortals 
^Iilton, indeed, soared far beyond the range of earth , 
but when he wrote, religious conceptions no longer 
took the form of palpable and material imagery, and 
even the grandest representations of spiritual beings 
under human aspects appeared incongruous and 
unreal But the poem of Dante was the last apoca- 
lypse It exercised a supreme ascendency over the 
imagination at a time when religions imagery was 
not so much the adjunct as the essence of belief, when 
the natural impulse of every man was to convert in- 
tellectual conceptions into palpable forms, and when 
painting was in the strictest sense the normal expres- 
sion of faith. Scarcely any other single influence 
contributed so much, by purifying and feeding the 
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ima^nabon, to give Christian art a grandeur and a 
religious perfection, and at the same time a sombre 
and appalling aspect. ‘ Dipped in the gloom of earth- 
quake and eclipse,’ the pencil of the great poet loved 
to accumulate images of terror and of suffering, 
which speedily passed into the works of the ai tists, 
enthralled and fascinated the imagmations of the 
people, and completed a transformation that had 
long been m progress At first, after the period of 
the Catacombs, the pamters expatiated for the most 
part upon scenes drawn from the Book of Revelation, 
but usually selected in such a manner as to inspire 
any sentiment rather than terror The lamb, which, 
having been for some centuries the favourite symbol 
of Christ, was at last condemned by a council in 
692,* the mystic roll with its seven seals, the New 
Jerusalem with its jewelled battlements, or Bethlehem 
transfigured m its image, constantly recurred But 
many circumstances, of which the pamc produced 
by the hehef that the world must end with the 
tenth century, and the mcreased influence of as- 
ceticism arising from the permission accoi ded to 
the monks of establishing their commumties in 


' The object of this council 
(which 'Wds held at Constanti- 
noplo, and is known under the 
title * In Tiullo’) was to repiess 
the love of allegory that was 
general, and a very learned 
historian ot art thinks that it 
first produced pictures of the 
Oruciflxian (Emeric Da\ id, 
Hist dclaFei7iture^^\) 69-61 ) 
Its decree was afterwards either 
withdrawn or neglected, for 
lambs soon reappeared, though 
they never regained their for- 


mer ascendency in art but 
after Constantine they for 
nearly three contjnes had su- 
perseded every other symbol 
(Rio, Art chrHieyi^ Intro p 49 1 
Ciampini says that the council 
which condemned them was a 
pseudo council — not sanctioned 
by the Pope ( Vetera Monu- 
menta, pars i p 28 See, too, 
Marangoni, Istona ddla Cajh 
pella d% Sancta Sanctorum, o 
159 .) 
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the cities,^ were probably the chief, contributed to 
effect a ppofound change The churches, m their 
ornaments, m their general aspect, and even in their 
tbrras,® became the images of death, and pamting 
was tending rapidly m the same direction, when the 
Inferno of Dante opened a new abyss of terrors to the 
imaginations of the aitists, and became the representa- 
tive, and in a measure the source, of an art that was 
at onco singularly beautiful, puiely religious, and 
deeply imbued with terrorism and with asceticism 
These were the characteristics of the first period 
of revived art, and they harmonised well with the 
intellectual condition of the day After a time, 
however, the renewed energies of the European mind 
began to produce effects that were far more im- 
portanb A spirit of unshackled ciiticism, a capacity 
for lefined abstractions, a dislike to matenahsm in 
faith, and to asceticism in practice, a disposition to 
treat with unceremonious ridicule imposture and 
ignorance m high places, an impatience of the count- 
less ceremonies and trivial superstitions that weie 
universal, and a groivung sense of human dignity, 
were manifested on all sides, and they adumbrated 
clearly a coming change The movement was sliown 
111 the whole tone of literature, and in the repeated 


* At first they were strictly 
forbidden to remain in the 
towns Even the pnest-ridden 
Theodosias made a Jaw (which 
however he afterwards revoked) 
commanding all who had em- 
braced the profession of monks 
to betake themselves to ‘ vast 
■tditudee ’ and ‘ deseit places ’ 
{Cod Tkeod J]]) XVI tit 3, 
z.\) 


* That is, by the introdnc 
tioii of the cross, which was the 
first innovation on the old ba- 
silica architecture, and in many 
of the churches by a slight in- 
clination of the extremity from 
tho straight line, it is said, to 
represent the ^erse, ‘ Jesus 
t)owed his head and gave up the 
ghost ’ 
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and passionate efforts to attain a more spiritual creed 
that were made by the precursors of the Reformation 
It was shown at least as forcibly in the rapid corrup- 
tion of every organ of the old leligion They no 
longer could attract religious foivour, and as their 
life was gone, they degeneiated and decayed. The 
monasteries, once the scenes of the most marvellous 
displays of ascetic piety, became the seats of revelry, 
of licentiousness, and of avarice The sacred relics, 
and the miraculous images that had so long thrilled 
the hearts of multitudes, were made a source of 
unhol} traffic, ot of unblushing imposition The 
indulgences, which were intended to assuage the 
agonies of a despainnu’ conscience, or to lend an 
additional charm to the devotions of the pious, be- 
came a substil ute foi all real religion The Papal See 
itself was stained with the most degrading vice, and 
the Vatican cxliibited the spectacle of a pagan court 
without the redeemmg virtue of pagan sincerity 
W^herever the eye was turned, it encountered the 
signs c*f disorganisation, ot coiriiption, and of decay 
For the long night of inedia3valisiu was now drawing 
(o a close, and the chaos that precedes resurrection 
was supreme The spirit ot ancient Greece had 
arisen from tlie tomb, and the fabric of superstition 
crumbled and tottered at her touch The human 
mind, stditiag beneath her influence from the dust 
of ages, cast aside the bonds that had enchained it, 
and, ladiant in ilic light of lecovered bberty, re- 
moulded the structure of its faith The love ot 
tmtli, the passion for freedom, the sense of human 
dignity, which the great thinkers of antiquity had 
inspired, vivihed a torpid and down- trodden people, 
blended with those sublime moral doctrines and 
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with those conceptions of enlarged benevolence 
which are at once the glory and the essence of 
Chnstianity, introdaced a new era of human pro- 
gress, with new aspirations, habits of thought, and 
conditions of vitality, and, withdrawing religious life 
from the shattered edifices of the past, created a 
purer faith, and became the promise of an eternal 
developement 

This was the tendency of the human mtellect, and 
it was faithfully reflected m the history of art As 
the old Catholic modes of thought began to fade, the 
religious idea disappeared from the paintings, and 
they became purely secular, if not sensual, in their 
tone Religion, which was once the mistress, was 
now the servant, of art Formerly the painter em- 
ployed his skill simply in embelhshing and enhancing 
a religious idea He now employed a religious 
subject as the ])Tetext for the exhibition of mere 
worldly beauty He commonly painted his mistress 
as the Viigin lie ariayed her in the richest attire, 
and sunoniidod her with aU the circumstances of 
splendour He crowded his pictures with nude 
figui’es, with countenances of sensual lovelmess, with 
every form and attitude that could act upon the 
passions, and not unfrequently with images drawn 
from the pagan mythology The creation of beauty 
became the single object of his art His work was 
a secular work, to be judged by a secular standard 

Theie can be no doubt that this secularisation of 
art was due to the general tone of thought that bad 
been produced in Europe The artist seeks to re- 
present the conceptions of hia time, and his popu- 
larity is the proof of his success. In an age m which 
strong religioT]s belief* was general, and m which it 
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turned to painting* as to tlie natural organ of its ex- 
pression, stLch a style would have been impossible 
The profanity of the painter would have excited uni- 
versal execration, and all the genirm of Titian or 
Michael Angelo would have been unable to save 
their works from condemnation The style became 
popular, because educated men ceased to look for 
religion in pictuies, or in other words, because the 
habits of thought that made them demand material 
representations of the objects of their belief had 
declined 

This was the ultimate cause of the entire move- 
ment There were, however, two minor causes of 
great importance, which contributed largely to the 
altered tone of art, while they at the same time 
immeasurably increased its perfection — one of them 
relating especially to colour, and the other to form. 

The first of these causes is to be found in the 
moral condition of Italian society The age was 
that of Bianca di Cappello, and of the Borgias AU 
Italian literature and all Italian manners were of the 
laxest chaiacter, and the faet was neither concealed 
nor deplored But that which ©specially distinguished 
Italian immorality is, that growing up in the midst 
of all the forms of lovehness, it assumed from the 
first an sesthetic character, united with the most 
passionate and yet refined sense of the beautiful, and 
made art the special vehicle of its expression This 
is one of the peculiar characteristics of later Ttahan 
painting,* and it is one of the chief causes of its 

' Q-erman pictures are often der Werif is ivory —as painted 
indecent, but never sensual by Titian or Corr0£:g(io, it is 
It 18 all the difference between hfo Spanish art tried much 
Bwift and Don Juan Tin* to be religious and respectable, 
nude figure as painted bj Van and, like the Vergognosa at 
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aiiiistic perfection For sensuality has always been 
extremely favourable to painting,* the mam object 
of the artist being to exhibit to the highest possible 
degree the beauty and the attractive power of the 
human body Twice m the history of art national 
sensuality has thrown itself into national art, and in 
each case with the same result The first occasion 
wa.s m ancient Greece, at the tune when Apelles 
derived a new inspiration from the voluptuous love- 
liness of Lais, and when the goddess of beauty, 
glowmg with the fresh charms of Phryne or Theo- 


Pisa, put her hands before lipr 
eyes iii the midst of the wicked- 
ness that surrounded her But 
I am afraid she sometimes 
looked through her fingers 
This aspect ot Itahaji art 
been most vividly exhibited m 
the wiitings of Stendhal (H 
Beyle ) 

* It IS perhaps (rue, as mo- 
dern critics say, that the transi- 
tion ot Greek ait from Phidias 
to Praxiteles was a decline It 
IB certainly true that that 
transition was from tho repre- 
sentation of manly strength, 
and the form of beauty that is 
most allied to it, to the repre- 
sentation of beauty of a sen- 
sual cast — trom an art of which 
Minerva was the central ligure, 
to an art of which Venus was 
the type —or (as the Geiman 
critics say) from the ascendency 
of the Doric to the ascendency 
of the Ionic element But this 
decadence, if it really took 
place, 16 not, I think, incon- 
sistent with what I have stated 
in the text , for sculpture and 
painting have each their special 


])crfections, and the success of 
the artist will m a great degree 
depend upon his appreciation 
of the peculiai genius of the art 
he pursues Now sculpture is 
as far supenoi to painting in 
its capacity for expressing 
strength and ma^culiue beauty, 
as painting is ‘'upi nor to s( u]p 
ture m expressing wirmlh and 
passionate beauty \i[ the 
efforts of a Grecian chisel 
never equalled tho volu))tuou8 
power of the biu'-h of Titiau , 
and, on the other hand, paint- 
ing has tried in vain to rival 
the ma]esly and the force of 
sculpture If there be an ex 
ception to this last proposition, 
it IS one winch proves the rule, 
for it IS furnished by Michael 
Angelo, the greatest modern 
sculptor, in the most sculpture- 
like frescoes in the world It 
should be added, however, that 
landscape painting is m no 
sense the creature of sensuality, 
and Mr Buskin has with some 
force churned it as a epenil 
fiuit of Christianity 
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dota, kindled a transport of no religions fervour in 
the Athenian Tnind The second occasion was m the 
Italian art of the sixteenth century 

The rapid firogress of a sensual tone in most of the 
schools of Italian art is a fact which is too manifest 
to be questioned or overlooked , but there is one 
school which may he regarded especially as its source 
and representative This school was that of the 
Venetian painters, and it reflected very visibly the 
chaiaeter of its cradle Never perhaps was any other 
city so plainly formed to be the home at once of 
passion and of ait Sleeping like Venus of old upon 
her parent wave, Venice, at least in the period of her 
glory, compiised iMt-hin heiself all the influences 
that could raise to the highest point the lesthetic 
sentiment, and all that could lull the moral sentiment 
to repose Wherever the eye was turned, it was 
met by forms of stiange and vaned and entrancing 
beauty, while every sound that broke upon the ear 
was mellowed by the wateis that were below The 
thousand lights that glittered aiound the gilded 
domes of St Mark, tlm palaces of matchless archi- 
tecture resting on then own soft shadows m the 
wave, the long palbs of murmuring water, where 
the gondola sways to the lover’s song, and wheie 
dark eyes lustrous with passion gleam from the 
overhanging balconies, the harmony of blendmg 
beauties, and the languid and voluptuous chairu that 
pervades the whole, had all told deeply aud fatally 
on the character of the people At eveiy period of 
their history, but never more so than in the gieat 
penod of Venetian art, they had been disfmguibhcd 
at once for their intense appreciation of beauty 
and foi their universal, unbridled, aud uu disguised 
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IjcenliousnessJ In the midst of such a society it was 
very natural that a great school of sensual art should 
arise, and many circumstances conspired in the same 
direction Yemce was so far removed from the dis- 
coveries of the ancient statues, that it was never 
influenced by what may be termed the learned school 
of art, which eventually sacrificed all sense of beauty 
to anatomical studies , at the same time, the sniiiil- 
taneous appearauce of a constellation of artists of the 
very highest order, the luxurious habits that provided 
these artists with abundant patrons, the discovery of 
oil painting,* which attained its highest perfection 
under the skill of the Venetian colourists, perhaps 
even the rich merchandise of the East, accustoming 
the eye to the most gorgeous hues,® had all in different 
ways their favourable influence upon art The study 
of the nude figure, which had been the mainspring 
of Greek art, and which Christianity had so long 


* On the amazing vice of 
Venice, and on the violent but 
unsuccessful efforts of the ma- 
gistrates to arrest it, see much 
curious evidence in Sabatier, 
Hist de la Llgislatxon sur les 
Femmes pubhques (Pans, 1828) 

^ It IS generally said to have 
been invented in the beginning 
of the fifteenth centurj by Van 
Eyck, who died in 1440, but 
the claim of Van Eyck is not 
undisputed It was introduced 
into Italy about 1452 by a 
Sicilian painter named Anto- 
nello (Sio, Art chrHieny tom 
1. p 364 ) 

* At an earlier period, orien- 
tal robes exercised an influence 
of a different kind upon art 
Tn the thirteenth century, when 


they began to pour into Pianco, 
the ornamentation, and es- 
pecially the trace ly, of the 
windows of many of the Prench 
cathedrals are sai d to have 
been copied accurately from 
these patterns See .i very cu- 
rious ess.iy on painted glass by 
Thevenot (Pans, 1837) I may 
add that, at the time of Augus- 
tus, the importation of Indian 
dresses had told ptiwerfully on 
Roman art, producing the 
paintings known as arabesque, 
and (as Vitruvius complains) 
diverting the artists from the 
study of the Greek model In 
the middle ages both Venice 
and Plorence were famous for 
their dyers 
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Bappressed, rose agaan, and a school of painting was 
formed, which for subtle sensuality of coiourmg had 
never been equalled, and, except b}^ Correggio, has 
Bcaicely been approached Titian in this as in other 
respects was the leader of the school, and he bears to 
modern much the same relation as Pi axiteles bears to 
ancient art Both the sculptor and the painter pre- 
cipitated art into sensuality, both of them destroyed 
its religious character, both of them raised it to high 
eesthetic peifection, but m both cases that perfection 
was followed by a speedy decline ^ Even in Venice 
there was one great representative of the early 
rehgions school, but his influence was unable to stay 
the stream The Virgin of Bellini was soon ex- 
changed for the Virgin of Titian — the ideal of female 
piety for the ideal of female beauty. 

A second influence which contributed to the secn- 
laiiNition, and at the same time to the perfection, of 
art, was the discovery of many of the gi’eat works 
of pagan sculpture The complete disappearance of 
these during the preceding centuries may be easily 
explained by the religious and mtellectual changes 
that had eithei accompanied or speedily followed the 
triumph of Cinistianity The priests, and especially 
the monks, being firmly convinced that pagan idols 

* Praxiteles is said to ha\e death, was absolved on ac- 
definitivel) given the character count of her exceeding loveh- 
of sensuality to Venus, who had ucss — was his mistress His 
previously floated between con tern poraiy Polycles gieatly 
several ideals of beauty, and sti cngthoned the sensual move- 
also to have been the especial ment oy introducing into art 
author of the effeminate t>pe tlie hermaphrodite See Pio, 
of Apollo Pliryne, vho Mas Art chrktien^ Introd pp 17-21, 
then the great model of vo- 0 Muller, Manuel ^ Archeo- 
luptuous beauty — she who, tom i. pp 156-167. 

having been condemned to 
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were all tenanted bj demons, for some time made it 
one of tlieir pimcipal objects to break them in pieces, 
and cupidity proved scarcely less destructive than 
fanaticism Among the ancient Greeks, as is well 
known, marble had never obtained the same ascend" 
ency m sculpture as among oui selves Great num 
bers of statues weic made ol bronze, and a large 
proportion of the mas ter -pieces of the most illustrious 
artists weie of ivory or of gold No features are 
more wonderful in the history of the Greek stales 
than the immense sums they consented to withdj aw 
from all other objects, to expend upon the cultiva- 
tion of beauty, and the religious care with which 
these precious objects were preserved unharmed amid 
all the vicissitudes of national fortune, amid war, 
rebellion, and conquest This preservation was in 
part due to the intense aesthetic feeling that was so 
general in antiquity, but in part also to the catho- 
licity of spirit that usually .u*( oiiipamed polytheism, 
which made men regard with leveience the objects 
and ceienionies e\on of ivoishijis that were not their 
own, and which w^as especially manifested by tiie 
Romans, who in all then conquests respected the 
temples of the vanquished <ib lepresenting under 
many forms the aspii’ation of man to his Cieator 
Both of these sentiments were blolted out by Chris- 
tianity For about 1,500 years the conception that 
there could be anything deseiving of reverence or 
respect, or even of tolerance, in tiic religions that 
were external to the Church, was absolutely unknown 
in Christendom, and at the same time the ascetic 
theories I have noticed destroyed all perception of 
beauty, or at least of that type of beauty which 
sculpture represented The bronze statues wore con- 
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▼erted into coinage, the precious metals were plun- 
dered,* the marble was turned into lime, mutilated or 
forgotten When Christianity arose, the colossal statue 
of Jupiter, in gold and ivoiy, which was deemed the 
masterpiece of Phidias, and the greatest of all the 
achievements of art, still existed at Olympia Our 
last notice of it la during the reign of Julian At 
Rome the invasion of the baibanans, the absolute 
decadence of taste that followed their ascendency, and 
those great conflagiations which more than once re- 
duced vast districts to ruin, completed the destruction 
of the old tradition^, while most of the statues that 
had been transpoitcd to Constantinople, and had 
survived the fury of the monks, were destroyed by 
the Iconoclasts, the Crusaders, or the Mahometans 

Towards the close of the twelfth century, as we 
have already scon, Nicolas of Pisa for the fust time 
broke the slum be ^ oj mediaeval art by the skill he 
had deiivod fiom the works of antiquity There 
was then, liowever, no ancient model of the highest 
class known, and the principal subject of his 
study IS said to liave been a pagan sarcophagus 
of third or fouitli rate merit, which had been em- 
ployed for the burial of the mother of the famous 
Countess Maiilda, and which was then in the Ca 
thedral, and is now in the Campo Santo, of Pisa 
Giotto, Massacio, and then coniem])oi aries, all pur 
sued their tiiumphs without the assistance of any 
gieat ancient model Poggio, who wrote at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, was only able to 
enumerate six statues within the walls of Rome 
Rienzi and Pctiaich ga^ e some slight impulse to 

* Coiiet4^ntine Limself set the adiniriiig remarks ot Eusehiu*', 
exiLiiiple lu this nspect Seethe Vita Lb in. caps 5,6 
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AroliBeological coJlfctions, anrl during the latter half 
of the fifteenth centiiiy the exertions of the Modici, 
and of a long senes of popes, sustained by the passion- 
ate admiration for antiquity that followed the revival 
of learning, produced vast works of excavation, which 
were rewarded by the discovery of numerous statues * 
Art immediately rose to an unparalleled perfection, 
and an unbounded and almost universal enthusiasm 
was created Paul TI indeed, in 1468, directed a 
fierce persecution against the artists at Rome,* but 
as a general rule his successors were warm patrons of 
art, and Julius 11 and Leo X may even be regarded 
as the most munificent of their munificent age All 
the artists of Rome and Florence made the remains 
of pagan antiquity their models Michael Angelo 
himself proclaimed the Torso Belvedere liis tiue 
master ^ The distinctive type and tone of Christi- 
anity wag thus almost banished from art, and replaced 
by the types of paganism 

Such was the movement which was general in 
Italian art, but it did not pass unchallenged, and it 
was retarded by one most remarkable reaction Un- 
der the very palace of the Medici, and m the midst of 
the noblest collections of pagan art, a great p readier 
arose who perceived clearly the dangeious tendency, 


' When this impulse had 
ceased in Ifcalj, it was still in 
some degree continued by th< 
explorations of the French in 
Greece, whore a French coneii- 
lato was formed about 1630 
See Vitet, 'Glides sur VHi&toire 
de rArtf tom i p 94. 

* See the description in 
Platma 

* And was accordingly in 
Bcelpture (ss in painting) sin- 


gularly unfortiinato in catching 
the moral expression of Scup- 
ture subjects His Moses — 
half prize-fighter, half Jupiter 
Tonans — is certainly the ex- 
treme antithesis to 'the meek- 
est man in all the world ’ Hi a co- 
lossal statue of David after his 
victory over Goliath (it would 
he as rational to make a co- 
lossal statue of a Lilhputiaa) 
would be perfect as an Achilles 
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and wlio employed the tall foice of a tianscendent 
genius to arrest it The influence of Sax^onarola upon 
painting has been so lately and so fully described by 
an able living historian of art, * that it is not necessaiy 
to dwell upon it at length It is sufficient to say, that 
during the last few years of the fifteenth century a 
complete religious revival took place in Tuscany, and 
that Savonarola, who was much more than a brilliant 
orator, peiceived very cleaily that in order to make it 
permanent it was necessary to ally it with the tenden- 
cies of the age He accordingly, like all successful 
religious revivalists of ancient and modern times, 
pioceeded to identify lehgion with liberty and with 
tlcmocracy, by his denunciations of the tyranny of the 
MctJici and by the creation of great lending societies, 
foi the purpose of checking the oppressive usury that 
had become geiieial He endeavoured to secure the 
abccndency of his opinions over the coming genera- 
tion by guiding the education of the children, and by 
making them the special objects of his preaching 
He attempted above all to purify the very sources of 
Italian life, by regenerating the sacied music, and 
by lestoring painting to its piistme purity Week 
after week ho launched from the pulpit the most 
scathing invectives against the artists who had 
])ainted piostitutes m the character of the Viigin, 
who under the pietext of religious art had pandered 
to the licentiousness of their age, and who had entirely 
forgotten their dignity as the teachers of mankind 
As these invectives were not inspired by the faiiati- 
cism of the old Iconoclasts, but proceeded from one 
who possessed to the highest degree the Tuscan per* 
cep t ion of the beautiful, they produced an impression 
* Rio — I Uiink the best part of his book 
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that was altogether unparalleled Almost all tlie 
leading painters of Italy were collected at Florence', 
and almost all, under the influence of Savonarola, 
attempted to revive the rehgious character of art 
The change was immediately exhibited in the paint 
mg of Italy, and the impression Savonarola made 
upon the artists was shown by the conduct of many 
of them when the great reiormer had perished in the 
flames Botticelli cast aside his pencil for ever 
Baccio della Poita^ reined broken -liearted into a 
monastery Perugino (perhaps the greatest of all 
the puieJy i eligious painia^. of Catholicism) glided 
rapidly into scepticism, and on his death-bed lefused 
disdainfully the assistance of a confessor Baphael 
who had derived all the iclic'*Dus soiitiment ot his 
early paintings trorn Peiugino, was the first to vmdi- 
cate the orthodoxy ol Savonarola by inserting 
portrait among those of the doctors of the Churcli, 
in the fresco of the Dispute of the Sacrament 

Aftei the death ot Savonarola the seculaiisation of 
ait was portentously rapid Even Bupliael, who ex- 
hibits the tendency less than his contempoiaries, 
never shiank fiom dcstioymg the religious chaiacter 
of his later woiks by the introduction of iTioongmous 
'mages Michael Angelo, that great worshipper of 
physical force, probably represented the influence to 
fche highest degree Austeie, pure, and majestic as 
he undoubtedly was, no great artist was ever more 
destitute of the peculiar tenderness of Christian sen- 
timent, and it was also reserved for him to destroy 
the most fearful of all the conceptions by which the 
early pamters had thrilled the people By making 
the last Judgment a study of naked figures, by tLt‘ 
introduction of Charon and his boat, and by the 

* Belter known as Fra Bartolomeo 
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efasentmlly pagan cLaraoter of his Christ, he most 
effectually destroyed all sense of the reality of the 
scene, and reduced it to the province of artistic criti- 
cism This fiesco may be regarded as the culmina- 
tion of the movement There were of course at a 
later peiiod some great pictures, and even some 
religious painters, but painting never again assumed 
its old position as tbe noimal and habitual expression 
of the religious sentiments of the educated In the 
first peiiod of modia^vali^m it had been exclusively 
religious, and as the tic considerations were almost 
forgotten In the s'econd period the two elements 
coexisted In the List period the religious senti- 
ment disci-ppearecl, and the conception of beauty 
leigiiod alone Art li«id then completed its cycle 
[i ne\ei atteiwaids assumed a piomincnt or com- 
manding influence u\cr the minds of men 

It IS worthy ot remaik that a transition veiy 
simiLii to that we have ti aced in painting took place 
about the same time m ai elii tec tare The architect, 
it IS tiue, does nut suiiply ac Liial objects ot woiship, 
and ill tills icspeet liis art is less closely connected 
than that of the painter with the histoi j of anthropo- 
morphism , blit on the othoi li mil t he period m which 
nicureipiiie a visible matciial object of worship, is 
also that in which thou lehgious tone and sentiment 
are most dependent upon imposing sensuous displays 
Chi IS ti anil 3 " li.is (floated three thin^to which religious 
poecty has ever recognised as tlie special types and 
expreshioiis ot its lehgious seiunueiit These are the 
church bell, the oigan, and the Gothic cathedral The 
fiist is said to ]iave been invented by Paulinus, a 
bishop of Nola in Campania, about the year 400 * 

' Andorsun, Hint Cuiji very cuiious collection of 
mercit Yoi ii p 36 Theiois pabSdj^es from the Acts of tht 
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The second appears to have been first used in tliu 
Gh'eek Church, and to have passed into the Western 
Empire in the seventh or eighth century ' The third 
arose under the revived sense of beauty of the twelfth 
century, and preceded by a httle the resurrection of 
painting The new pictures and the new churches 
were both the occasions of ebullitions of the most pas- 
sionate devotion When Cimabue painted one of his 
famous Virgins, the people of Florence gaihered 
aiound it as to a religious festival, they transported it 
with prayers and thanksgivings to the Chutch, and 
hlled the streets with hymns of joy, because a 
higher realisation of a religious conception had flashed 
upon them Just so those majestic cathedrals that 
arose almost simultaneously throughout Europe be- 
came at once the channel of the enthusiasm ol’ Chris- 
tendom , the noblest efforts of self-sacrifice weie made 
to erect them, and they were universally regarded as 
the purest expression of the religious feeling of the 
age. That this esiunaie was correct, that no other 
buildings the world has seen are so admiiably cal- 
culated to produce a sensation of blended awe and 
fcranquilhty, to liarmomse oi assuage the qualms of 

Sainiiy in which belU aro bconi&> to havo been almogt 
alluded to (but none of them ex.ictly the bdme as a Scotch 
apparently earlier than the be- ha^^pipe I am sorry to say 
ginning of tile beveuth con tnr^) Julian had the bad taste to 
in an out-of-the-way quartoi, pi aise it m one of his epigrams 
(Suarez, lib ii c IG) (See Burney, Ifis^ of Mmsvc, 

See, too, Colgan^B Acta Sancio- vol ii pp 65-67 ) There is a 
mm tom i p 149 cunous senes of papers on the 

* Anderson, vol i p 30 musical instrumentB in the 
There had before been known middle ages, by Coubsemaker, 
a water organ, called an by- in the Annales arcMologique^ 
draulicon There was albo a (edited by Didron), tom iv 
Wind instrument which some They hare since, I behere, been 
have placed among the antece- published separately, 
dents of the organ, but which 
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passion, to lull to sleep tte rebellious energies of the 
intellect, to create around the mind an artificial, un- 
worldly, but most impressive atmosphere, to repre- 
sent a Church which acts upon the imagination by 
obscurity and terrorism, and by images of solemn and 
entrancing beauty, will be admitted by all who have 
any perception of the character, or any knowledge of 
the history of art. Whenever these modes of feeling 
have been very general, Gothic architecture has been 
the object of rapturous admiration Whenever these 
modes of feeling were very rare, Gothic architecture 


has sunk into neglect and 

* We have a very striking 
example of this in both the 
buildings and the criticisms of 
the eig&eeuth century What 
(eg) should we now say to an 
imaginative writer who, speak- 
ing of York Minster, assured 
us, as Smollett does, ‘ that the 
external appearance of an old 
cathedral cannot but be dis- 
pleasing to the eye of every 
man who has any idea of pro- 
priety and proportion, ' who 
could only describe Durham 
Cathedral as * a huge gloomy 
pile , * and who acknowledged 
that he associated the idea of a 
church with a spire especially 
with that of a man impaled (see 
Humphrey Clinker)? Thus too 
Hutcheson, in one of the ablest 
English works on the philoso- 
phy of the beautiful, applies 
himself elaborately to proving 
that the ancient preference of 
Grothic to Roman architecture 
18 not inconsistent with the uni- 
Tersality of the sense of beauty, 
but IB only an aberration 
caDied by historical associa- 


digfavour * 

tions * Education may make 
an inattentive Goth imagine 
that his countrymen have at- 
tained the perfection of archi- 
tecture, and an aversion to their 
enemies the Romans may have 
joined some disagreeable ideas 
to their very buildings and ex* 
cited them to their demolition ’ 
(An Enquiry concerning Beauty ^ 
secs vi Ml ) Everyone, I 
should think, who was well 
acquainted with the literature 
of the eighteenth century, must 
have been struck with the con- 
tempt for Gothic architecture 
pervading it , but the extent to 
which this was earned was 
never full} shown till the publi- 
cation, a few years ago, of an 
exceedingly ci.rious book by the 
Abbe Corblet, called H Archi- 
tecture du Moyen Agejugeepar 
Scrivains des deux dernier f 
Siccles (Pans, 1859) This 
learned anhquary has shown 
that, during the last half of the 
seventeenth century, and du- 
ring the whole of the eight ponth 
century, there was scarcely a 
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J do not intend to follow at length the vicissitudes 
of architecture, or to trace the successive phases of 
ICS secularisation It is sufficient to observe, that 
about the time when the dense ignorance that had 
overspread Europe was dispelled, there arose a form 
of archifcecfcme which was exclusively and emphati- 
cally Christian, which has been universally admitted 
to he beyond all others the most accordant with the 
spirit of mediceval rehgion, and in which the highest 
sense of beauty was subordinated to the loligious 
sentiment At the time when the moral and intellec- 


tual chaos that preceded, the Refoimation was uni- 
versal, and when painting had been secularised and 
had passed entirely into the worship of beauty, arcln- 
tecture exhibited a corrcs])onding decadence The 
old Gothic style was everywhere discarded, and it was 


single -writer, no matter what 
may hare bern bis religious 
opinions, who did not speak of 
Gothic architectme not merely 
without approciatiojj, but with 
the most supreme and unquali- 
fied contempt 'J"he list in- 
cludes, among others, F^uelon, 
Bossuet, Moliere, Fleury, Rol- 
hn, Montesquieu, La Bruyfere, 
Ilelvitiue, Bousbedu, Mengs, 
Mini Aolt.uie Goethe at one 
time opposerl, but aftti wards 
yielded to, the stream Milan 
Cathedral was the special ob- 
ject of ridicule Gothic archi- 
tecture was then almost uni- 
versally ascribed to the Goths 
of the fifth century, and Bishop 
Warburton suggested th.it they 
had derived the idea from the 
overarching boughs of their 
native forests Some, however, 
and among others Barry, re- 
garded It as an imperfect imi- 


tation of Gieck nu hi lecture 
Many of tht cvitici'^rns were 
veiy curious Thu^’ Dupuis 
thought the zodiacs on the 
catheJr dh M ero a lemnant of 
the worship of Mitbra Anothei 
cntie found a conuoetion be- 
tween the shape ot die ogne 
und the eggs of Iris A third, 
named Monti iiis ant, explained 
all the sculptures on the front 
of Notre Dame de Pans b\ the 
science of tlio philosophy \ 
stone God the F idler holding 
<in angel in eich hand, is the 
Deity, calling into oMsltme 
the incombustible sulphur aud 
the mercury of life The flying 
dragon biting its tad is the 
philosopher’s stone composed 
of the fixed and the volatile 
Rubstancefe, fclie former of which 
devours the latter, &< &c 
{(Euvres de - Phta, tom in 
pp 245, 246 ) It IS to the 
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sapplaiited under fcLo influeuco of f3runellesclii * hy a 
Btyle whicli some persons may deem more beautiful, 
but wbicb 18 universally admitted to be entirely 
devoid of a religious character The gorgeous, gay, 
and beautifully piopoitioned edifices that then lose 
to fashion weio, in fact, avowedly formed from the 
model of the gieat temples of antiquity, and the 
\)eauiy to which they aspired was purely classic 
Cologne Cathedral, the last of the gieat modueval 
works, remained unfinished while the whole energies 
of Euiope were concentrated upon the church of St 
Peter at Rome The design of this great work was 
confided to Michael Angelo, who had been the chief 
agent m the seculaiisahon of painting, and the &[)mt 
in which he iindeitook it was clearly expressed in his 
famous exclamation, that he would suspend the Pan 
theoii m the air 

Of all tlio edifices that have been raised by the 
hand of man, there is pcrhaiJS none that picsents to 
the historian of the iiuman mind a sleeper interest 
than St Peter’s, and there is cci tainly none that tells 
a sadder tale of the frustration of human eflbrts and 


the futility of human hopes It owes its gieatest 
splendour to a woildly and ambitious jtontifF,^ who 
has not even obtained an epitaph beneath lis dome 


rt was designed hi be the 

CaLhojjo n ^ jval ot tlu' ]>ic&ent 
century that wo inanily owe the 
revival of GotJno .irJiilf ituro 
' It 18 true that tho Greek 
traditions had alwajs liiigored 
in Italy, and that puio (Juthio 
never Bucc ted t d in ".imiiig an 
ascendency thcie a-s in other 
countneH Tho exte^iior of the 
little chinch of Sta Maim ddla 
Spina, at Pisa, vihicb was de- 


etoinal nionumont of Ihe 

b)gn<-d [)y NiooUib of Pii>n, m 
jx'rhnps th( best specioun of 
puioly Italmn oiigin, fur Milan 
Oathidr.il is ^aid to bf due to 
Gtrman aiihititts , but this 
fact, while it aotounts f(n Ittil) 
having been the gnmt as>,iil,u)l 
of the Gotliic, did not ]>ie\en( 
ith influence' from being cnsinu 
poll tan 

2 dullUS II 
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glory and tlie univcr-.ility of Catholic ii?Tn, and li has 
bo come the most impressive memorial of its decay 
The most siihinnc associations tliat could appeal to 
the intellect or the religious sentiment cluster thickly 
around it, but an association of which none had 
dreamed has conseciatod it, and will abide with it for 
ever The most sacred relays of the Catholic faith 
are assemhk'd uitluii its ^^all^ The genius of Michael 
Angelo, Rapliael, Biamantc, Cell mi, Thorwaldsen, 
and Canova, have adorned it Mosaics of matchless 
lieaiity repiuduce tlie gicatest tiiumplis of Cliristian 
painting, and nnufrle then varied hues with those 
gorgeous marbles that iniglit have absoihed the re- 
venues of a kingdom B(‘neaih that niaji'stic dome, 
which stands like the emblem of eternity, auddwaifs 
the proudest monuments below, lest the leniains of 
those who w^cic long deemed the gieatest ot the sons 
of men Theie he those mcditeval j)OEtitIs who had 
home aloft the lamp ot knowledge in an evil and be- 
nighted «ige, who had guided and coiiti oiled the 
rnaudi of nations, Eind bad been almost worshipped as 
tlie lepii'sentaliv cs ol tlie Almighty Theio too the 
English tiavellcr pauses ainul many imue splendid 
objects at the sculptured slab winch beans the names 
of the last scions of a lo^al lace, that for good oi for 
ill had deeply influenced the destiny of liis land 
But mexpiessibl}- great as aie tlujse associations, in 
the 6 } es of tlie theologian the le col lection of Luther, 
and the ludulgenci s, and tlie Reformation, will tower 
abov^e them all , wliiie to the plii]oso])I)ic historian St 
Petoi ’s jiossesses an inteicst of a still higher order 
For it lepresents the conclu.')ion of that impulse, grow- 
ing out ol the anthropomoipluc habits of an early 
cmhsaiion, which had led men for 30 many centuries 
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bo express their religious feelings by sensuous Images 
of grandeur, of obscurity, niid of toirorism It re- 
piesents the absoiption of the religious by the 
PBsthetic element, winch was the suie sign that the 
religious function of architecturo had iGinnnated 
The age of the cathedrals had passed The age ol 
tile printing pi ess had begun 

I have dwelt at considerable length upon tins .is- 
pect of the histoiy of art, both because it is, I tliiiilc, 
singularly fascinating m itself, and be( ause it retlccls 
with bti iking lid(*lity the i eligious dcvelopeinenls of 
the time Wlien the organs of a belief aio entirely 
changed, it may be assumed that there is some corre- 
sponding change m the modes of thought of which 
they aie the expiessioii, and it cannot be too often 
repeated, tl i at bcfoi o pi in ting was mv exited , and 
while all conceptions were grossly antliiopomorphie, 
the true couise of ecclesiastical history is to be sought 
much more m tlie works of the artists than of the 
theologians It is now admitted by most competent 
judges, that the tiue causes of the Reformation aio to 
bo found in the deep change effected in the mtollec- 
tual habits of Europe by that levival of learning 
which began about the twelfth century in the renc\\ed 
studv of the Latin classics, and leached its climax 
after tlie fall of ConsLintinople in the diffusion of t lie 
knowledge of Gieek and of the philosophy of Plato 
hy the Gieck exiles This levival ultimately pro- 
duced a condition of icligious feeling winch found its 
expression iii some count lies in Protestantism, and in 
other countiies in the prevalence among the educated 
classes of a diluted and lationahstic Catholicism 
entirely different from the gross and absorbing super- 
stition of tlie middle ages Which of these two 

E 2 
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forms was adopted in any particular country de- 
pended upon many special political or social, or even 
geograplncal considerations, but, wherever the intel- 
lectual movement was strongly felt, one or other 
appeared It is suicly a remarkable coincidence, 
tliat while the literature of antiquity was thus on a 
large scale modifying the mediasval modes of thought, 
the ancient sculptures should on a smaller scale have 
exorcised a con esponding influence upon the art that 
was their expression And, although the oosthetic 
movement v\as nocessaiily confined to the upper 
classes and to the countiies in which civilisation was 
most prominent, it icpicscnted faithfully a tendency 
that in different foims was still more widely displayed 
It repitscntcd the gradual destruction of the ascen- 
dency which the Church had once exercised over 
eveT'y department of intellect, the glO^Mng diflcience 
m realised belief between the educated and the igno- 
rant, and the gradual disappearance of anthropomor- 
phic or idolatrous conceptions among the former 
The aspect, however, of the subject winch is pecu- 
liarly significant, is, I think, to be found in the nature 
of the tiansition which leligious art iiiuleiwent 
The sense of beauty gradually encroached upon and 
absorbed the feeling of leverence This is a form of 
leligious decay which is \ery far from being confined 
to the history of art Tlic icligion of one age is often 
the poetry of the next Around every living and 
operative faith there lies a region of allegory and of 
imagination into which opinions frequently pass, and 
in which they long retain a transfigured and idealised 
existence after their natural life has died away. 
They are, as it weie, deflected. They no longer tell 
ihrectly and forcibly upon human actions They no 
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longer produce terror, inspire hopes, awake passions, 
01 mould the chaiacters of men, yet they still exercise 
a kind of reflex influence, and form part of the ornar 
mental culture of the age They are turned into 
allegories They are interpreted in a non-natural 
sense. They are mvested with a fanciful, poetic, but 
most attractive garb. They follow instead of con- 
trolling the curi ent of thought, and being tiaiisformed 
by far-fetched and ingenious explanations, they become 
the embellish men ts ot systems of belief that are wholly 
irreconcilable willi then oiiginal tendencies '’J’hc 
gods of heathenism weic thus translated from the 
sphere of leligion to the sphiuo of jioetry The 
grotesque legends and the harsh doctrines of a super- 
stitious faith ai e so explained away, that they appear 
graceful myths foreshadowing and illustrating the con- 
ceptions of a biighici day For a time they flicker 
upon the hor]i?:on '^Mtli a softly beautiful light that 
enchants the ppet, and lends a charm to the new 
system with wliuli they aie made to blend, but at 
last this too fades away Religious ideas die like the 
sun, their last lays, possessing little heat, are ex- 
pended m creating boanfy 

There can be no question that the steady tendency 
of the European mind, not meicly in the period that 
elapsed between the revival of learning in the twelfth 
century and the Reformation, but also in that between 
the Reformation and oui own day, has been to disen- 
gage itself more and more from all the conceptions 
which are connected cither with fehchi&m or with 
anthropomorphism The evidence of this meets us 
on all sides We find it among the Catholics, in the 
steady increase in Catholic countries of a purely 
rationalistic public opinion, in the vast multiplication 
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of rationalistic wiitiugs, and also in the profound 
difference in the degree of reverence attached even 
by fervent Cathohcs to images and talismans, in cities 
like Pans, which are in the centre of the mtellectnal 
movement of the age, and in cities like Seville or 
Naples, which have long been excluded from it 
A.mong the Protestants the same tendency is displayed 
with equal force in the rapid destruction of what is 
termed the sacramentarian principle This manifest 
in the steady and almost silent evanescence of that 
doctiine of consubstanhation which was once asserk‘d 
with such extreme emphasis as the distinctive mark 
of the great Lniheiaii sect, but which is now scarcely 
held, or if held is scaiccly insisted on m the decadence 
of the High Chuich paity, winch m the seventeenth 
century compiised the overwhelming majoiity of the 
Anglican cleigy, but w'hich in the nineteenth century, 
notwithstanding a concurrence of favourable circum- 
stances and the oxeitions of a leader of exti aor dinary 
genius, never included more than a minority ,2 m the 


^ Indeed in Pru'i&ia, dud 
boniB other pdits ot Gcimau}, 
the Cdhmifats and Lutiiorans 
have actually coalesced The 
tendency 10 assi mil ation ap- 
pears to h.ive been strongly 
felt as early as the middle of 
the seveuteenLli century, and 
Bishop Bedell exeit^d liimstdf 
strongly to j^roinote it (See 
bOine intereating particulars in 
hifl Life^ by Usher ) On the 
recent aniiilgamation of the 
Lutherans and OalnniBU in 
Germany, and on its relation 
to rationalifiin, theie arc some 
romarkfl worth reading in 
Amnnd Salutes’ Hut rlu Ba- 
tionahsine en Allemagnt' 


^ The piinuples of parties 
ch<ange bo much moie than 
their names, that it is not 
easy to get an .iccuiate notion 
of their strength at difieront 
periods Shortly after the ac- 
cession of Wilhdm 111 , the 
Low Church clergy, according 
to Macaulay {HiUory of Eng- 
land^ \ol HI p 7-tl) ecaicely 
nuiuberLd a tenth pait of the 
priesthood On their strength 
in the piesent controversy, eee 
Bome cuiious statistics in Oony- 
boare's Essay on Church I*ar- 
ties The failure of the move- 
ment was very candidly con- 
fessed by the leader, in hi9 
Anglican Difficulties 
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constant alteration of the proportion between Angli- 
cans and Dissenters, to the detriment of the former, 
and in the rapid developement of continental Pro- 
testantism into rationalism 

The dominating cause of this movement is, as I 
have said, to be found mainly m that process of 
education winch is effected by the toiality of in- 
tellectual influences, and which produces both a 
capacity and a disposition to rise above material 
conceptions, and to sublimate all ])orhons of belief 
There is, liowever, one sejiarato branch of knowledge 
which has exercised such a deep, and at the same time 
such a distinct, influence ujiou it, that it requires a 
separate notice I mean the progress of physical 
science modifying oui notions of the government of 
the universe 

In the early Church the interests of theology weie 
too absorbing to leave any room for pui'ely secular 
studies If scientific theories were ever discussed, it 
was simply with a view to elucidating some theological 
question, and the controversy was entirely governed 
by the existing notions of inspiration On this subject 
two doctrines prevailed, which did not by any. means 
exclude each other, but were both somewhat different 
from those that are now professed — one of them being 
allegorical, the other intensely literal The first, which 
had been extremely popular among the Jewish com- 
mentators, rested upon the belief, that besides the 
direct and manifest meaning of a scriptural narrative, 
which was to be ascertained by the ordinary modes of 
exegesis, there was an occult meanings which could be 
discovered only by the eye of faith, or at all events by 
human ingenuity, guided by the defined doctrines of 
the Church, Thus, while the historian was apparently 
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relating a very simple narrative, op enforcing a very 
simple truth, his real and primary object might be 
to unfold some Christian mystery, of which all the 
natural objects he mentioned wore symbols 

Tins notion, which in modern times has been sys- 
tematised and developed with great ingenuity by 
Swedenborg in his ‘Doctrine of CoiTespondonces,' 
was the origin of many of those extremely far-fetch(Ml, 
and, as they would now appear, absuid, interpretations 
of Scripture that are so numerous in the Fathei s, and 
several of which I have already had occasion to notice 
Supposing it to be true, a very important question 
arose concerning the comparative authority of the 
historical and the spiritual meanings 

Origen, as is well known, made the principle of 
allegorical interpretation the basis of a system of fiee- 
tbinking, sometimes of the boldest character Mani- 
cheeism having violently assailed the Mosaic Cosmo- 
gony, he cordially accepted the assault as fai as it was 
directed against the liteial interpretation, turned into 
absolute ridicule, as palpable tables, the stones ot the 
serpent and the trees of life and of knowledge, and 
contended tbal they could only be justified as alle- 
gories re])resenting spiritual truths ^ Oi ]gcn, however, 

^ See Bearisobre, HiU du Clavfs of St Mehto, who was 
MamcMisme, \oxn \ pp 286- bishop of Sardib, it is said, in 
288 harboyrdt, Morale des the beginning ot the second 
PkreSy ch VI 1 , has collected a century, and tonsiats of a cata- 
n umber of wonderful extrava- logue of itiaiiy bundrf ds of 
gances of interpretation into birds, beasts, plants, and 
which the love of allegory led ramcrals, that were sjmbolical 
On gen Oiio of the most cu- of Clinstiau virtues, doctnned, 
nous writings of the ancient and personages, 

Church blaring on this subject A modern High Churchman 
has been lately printed in the writes ‘I believe that a geo- 
Spicilegti{7nS6lesmcnse[(txiVRnte logiet deeply iiuprfssod with 
Dom J 15 Pitra'^ It is the the mystery of baptism- that 
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verged far too closely upon heresy to be regarded as 
cl representative of the Church , and the prevailing 
though not very clearly defined opinion among the 
orthodox seems to have been, that the literal and the 
allegorical interpretations should be both retained 
Perhaps the clearest illustration of tins doctrine is 
to be found in a short treatise of St Augustine in 
defence of Genesis against the Manichaeans, which is 
very remarkable when we remember that its author 
was not more distinguished foi his great abilities than 
for the piecision and logical character of his mind 
In this work, St Augustine reviews and answers at 
length the objections which the Manicha^ans had 
brought nganist each scjiaiate portion of the six days* 
work Having done this, he proceeds to lay down 
the principle, that besides the literal meaning, there 
was a spiritual meaning which was veiled in the form 
of allegory Thus the lecord of the six days* creation 
contained, not mciely a description of the first forma- 
tion of the material woild, but also a jirophetic sketch 
of the epochs into which the history of mankind was 
to be divided, the sixth day bemg the Chiistian dis- 
pensation, in winch the man and woman, oi Christ and 
the Church, wcie to appear upon caith * Nor did it 
foreshadow less clcaily the successive stages of the 
Chri'stian life First of all the light of faith streams 

DijbUry by wliicb a new crea- truth lay in the iimon of both’ 
ture IS formed by nunns of — SlwcU, Christian Murals ^ p 
wat4?r and fire —would never 323 

have fallen into the absurdities * “^fhe Church be ni^' wedded 
of accounting foi the formation to Ohrii?t, ‘Bone of his bone, 
ol the globe soldy by ws'itci or and flesh of Jus flesh/ that is to 
Bololy by fire He would not sa}, participating alike of hia 
have maintained a Vulcaman strength and of his purity. 
or a Neptunian theory He C07itTn ManicJuBOSf lib 

would have euspccted that the i c 23 ) 
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upon the mind which is still immersed in the wa^^es of 
sin ; then the firmament of discipline divides things 
carnal from things spiritual , then the regenerated soul 
is raised above the things of earth, and prepared for 
I'.e production of viriuo, spiritual intelligences nse 
like the planets in their various orders in the firma- 
ment of discipline, good works spring from the waves 
of trial as the fish from the sea, the purified mind 
itself produces its own graces, till sanctified thought 
being wedded to sanctified action, as Eve to Adam, 
the soul is prepared for its coming rest ' In the 
same way, when the serpent was condemned to creep 
along the earth, this meant that temptation comes 
commonly by pride and sensuality * When it was 
condemned to eat earth, this probably signified the 
vice of curiosity, plunging into the unseen When it 
IS related that there was a time when no laiu fell upon 
the earth, but that a mist, rising from the ground, 
watered its face, we should understand that projihets 
and apostles were once unnecessary, for every man 
bore the spring of revelation in his own breast The 
literal narrative was true, and so was the spiritual sig- 
mfication , but if in the first anything was found 
which could not be literally interpreted in a manner 
consonant either with the doctiines of the Church, or 
with the dignity of the Creator, the passage was to be 
treated as an enigma, and its true purport was to be 
sought m the spiritual meaning ^ Some touches of 
description were mserted solely with a view to that 
meaning Thus, when in the summary of the creation 

* Lib V cap 25 This no- m a book on Conjugal Affec- 
tion of marriage representing tvon, 

the union of the two mam ele- ® The chest signifying pride, 
mentfl of life, ib very beaiiti- and the stomach sensuality 
fully developrd by Swedenborg, * Lib ii cap 2 
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fcLafc IS satd to have been effected in one day which 
was really effected in six, and when the ‘green herbs’ 
are specially singled out among created things, these 
expressions, which, taken literally, would be pointless 
or inaccurate, are intended merely to direct the mind 
to particular portions of the allegory. 

Together with the method of interpretation laid 
down in this and in other works of the early Church, 
there was another different, though, as I have said, 
not necessarily antagonistic one, of an intensely literal 
character Theologians were accustomed to single 
out any incidental expressions that might be applied 
in any way to scientific theories, even though they 
weio simply the metaphors of poetry or rhetoric, or 
the ordinaiy pluascs of common conversation, and to 
interpret them as anthoutative declarations, super- 
seding all the deductions of mcr(' woildly science. 
The best known example of this is to be found in 
those who condemned the opinions of Galileo, because 
it had been said tliafc the ‘sun lunnoth about from 
one end of heaven to the othci,’ and that ‘ the founda- 
tions of the earth are so hrnily fixed that they cannot 
be moved ’ It may ho well, however, to give an 
illustiation of an cailiei date of the extent to which 
this mode of interpietation was earned 

Among the veiy lew scientific questions whicli 
occupied a considoiablo amount of attention m the 
early Church, one of the most romaikable was that 
concerning the existence of the Antipodes. The 
Manichocans had chanced to stumble on the coiiect 
doctrine,* and consequently the Fathers opposed it 
Although, however, the leadeis of the Church were 
appaiently unanimous in denying the existence of the 
* Beauiiobre, Iliftt du Mamchksnie, tom i p 246 
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A.Titipodes, it appears that the contrary opinion had 
spread to a considerable extent among the less noted 
Christians, and some fear was entertained lest it should 
prove a new heresy 

About the year A d 535, in the reign of Justinian, 
there was living m a monastery of Alexandiia an old 
monk named Cosmas, to whom the eyes of many were 
then turned He had been in his youth a merchant, 
and in that profession had travelled much, expecially 
in the regions of India and of Ethiopia He was also 
noticed for his keen and inquisitive mind, nnd for his 
scientific attainments, and since he had embraced a 
religious life he had devoted himself zealously to the 
relations between Scnptuie and science At tlie 
earnest request of some of the theologians of his time, 
he determined, though now somewhat biolcen in 
health, and suffering especially, as he tolls us, fiom ‘a 
certain dryness both of the eyes and of ilic stomach/ 
to employ the remainder of his life in the composition 
of a great work, which was not only to refute the ‘ amlo 
fable ’ of the Antipodes, but was to form a complete 
system of the universe, based upon the teaching of 
Revelation 

This book is called the ‘ Topographia Chiishana/ or 
‘ Christian Opinion concerning the Woild * • Inde- 
pendently of its main interest, as jirobably the most 
elaborate woik on the connection between scilticc and 
the Bible winch the early Church has bequeathed us, 
it is exti emely curious on account of its many digres- 
sions concerning life and manners in the difforent 

^ Tins woik IS published m In lub pref ice, Montfaucon has 
the Benedictine edition of tho collected a lonf^ chain of pas- 
Gretk Fathers (Pans, 1706), eagres from ^he Fathers denying? 
tom 11 I have quoted tho the existence of the Antipodes 
Benedictine Latin translation. 
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nations Cosmas had visited It opens in a tone of 
great confidence It is ‘a Chiibtian topography of 
the universe, established by demonstrations from Di- 
vine AScnptnro, concerning winch it is not laTvful foi 
a Christian to doubt.’ * In a sinnlar strain the wiitcr 
proceeds to censure with great seventy those weak- 
minded Chiiatians who had allowed the subtleties of 
Greek fables, oi the deceitful glitter of mere human 
science, to lead them astiay, foi getting that Scriptuic 
contained iiitmiations of the natme ot the uiiivcisc of 
far higher value and authoiity than any to whnh 
unassisted man could attain, and seeking to fiaine 
their conceptions simply by the deduct loiih of tlieir 
leason Such, Cosmas assnics us, is not the couise 
ho would pursue ‘To the law and to the testimony * 
was Ins appeal, and he doubted not that he could evolve 
fiom their pages a svstem fai moie eoiroct than auv 
that pagan wisdom could attain 

The system of the universe of which lemaiks to 
this effect form the pi elude ina}’ be biiefly stated 
According to Cosmas, the world is a flat paiullclogrnm 
its length, which should be measured ftom cast to 
west, IS the doul)]e of its bieadtli, which should he 
mcasuied from noith to south In the cciitie is the 
caith we inhabit, which is sunoundecl liy the ocean, 
and tins again is enciich'd by anothoi caith, iii which 
men lived bcfoie the deluge, and fioiii which Noah 
was tiansported lu the ark To the north of tlie 
WOT Id IS a high conical mountain, around which tlie 
sun and moon continually rev^olve When the sun is 
hid behind the mountain, it is night , when it is on 
our side of the mountain, it is day To the edges of 
the outer earth the sky is glued Ft consists of four 
' Lib 1 piologus 2 
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higL walls rising to a grcdt hciglii and tlicn meetinp 
m a vast concave roof, tlius forming an immense 
edifice of winch our world is the floor. This edifice 
IS divided into two stones hy the firmaineiit which is 
placed between the cai ih and the i oof of the sky 
A great ocean is inserted in the side of the firma- 
ment remote fiom tlu' earth Tins is wbat is signified 
by the watcis fliat aie above the fiiinainoiif The 
space fiom these wateis to tlie loof of the sky is al- 
lotted to the blest, that fiom the fiimamcnt to our 
earth to the angels, in then chaiaeter of Tnimslciing 
spints 

T])G icadei will probably not regard tliese opinions 
as prodigies of scientific wisdom , but the ])onit with 
wliicli ^\e aie especially^ concenied is tlie mannei they 
were ai rived at In order to show this, it will he 
necessaiy to give a few samples of the arguments of 
Co sin as 

In the account of the six day^s’ creation, it will be 
1 erne inhered the wJiolo w^oik is summed up in a single 
sentence, ‘ This is the book of the generation of the 
heaven and the earth’ These expressions aio evi- 
dently intended to comprise everydlnng that is con- 
tained m the lieaven and the earth But, as Cosmas 
contended, if the doctrine of the Antipodes were 
collect, the sky would surround and consequently 
contain the earth, and therefore it would only he said, 
‘ this is the hook of the generation of the sky Tins 
veiy sim])le atgumont was capable of gi eat extension, 

* ‘ Alt, “ Hic est liber genera- ccdIutti tanturnraodo universa 
tioniB cojli et tori*£e/’ quabi couti neat, t^num cum ooulo non 
omnia ns continpantur, et uin- nomiuas&et, sed dixibsol “Hic 
Teisa quse in eis feunt cum illis eat librr goiicrationib cmli ” ’ 
Bignificentur. Nam hi ecciin- (P 126 ) 
dum fucatOB iUub ChrisliunoB 
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for Lbeie was scarcely any sacred writer who had not 
employed the phrase ‘ the heaven and the earth ’ to 
include the whole creation, and wlio had not thus 
implied that one of them did not include the other 
Abialiam, David, Ho sea, Isaiah, Zeehariah, and 
many others, were cited Even Melchnsedec had 
thus utteied his testimony against tlio Antipodes 
If we examine the subject a little fiiitl^ei, we aie told 
that the earth is fixed firmly upon its foundations, 
from which wo may at least infer that it is not sus- 
pended in the air, and w^e aie told by St Paul, that 
all men aie made to li^e upon the ‘face of the earth,* 
fiom which it clearly follows that tiny do not live upon 
more faces than one, or upon tlie back With such a 
passage before his eyes, a Clinstian, we ai e told, should 
not ‘ even speak of Mic Antipodes.* 

Suih argument's miglit be consideied a conclusixe 
demonstration of the falseness of the Mnniclnean 
doctrine It remained to frame a correct theory to 
fill its place The Iir^^t groat ])omt of illumination 
tliat meets us in this task, consists in the fact that St 
Paul more than once speaks of the cailh as a taber- 
nacle ^ Prom tins compaiison some theologians, and 
Cosmas among the number, infeiied that the taber- 
nacle of JIoscs V rib an exact imago of our woild 
This being admitted, the paths of science weie gieatly 
simplified The t.ihei nacle was a paralh logi am twi(*e 
as long fi om cast lo wc^t, as from noith to south, 
and co\eiod over as a loom Two remaikable pas- 
sages, misti an slated in the Scptuagint, m one of winch 
Isaiah is made to compaie the hea\ens to a vault, 
and in the other of which Job speaks of the sky as 

* Cosmaa inftncd this from fanciful mtorpretations of Heb. 
vm 1.2, \x. 1, 2, 11, 12, 24 
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glued to the eai'th, completed the argument/ and 
enabled the writer to state it almost with the autho- 
rity of an article of faith ^ 

It IS easy to perceive how fatal such systems of in- 
terpretation must have been to scientific progress It 
ih indeed true that Cosmas belongs to a period when 
the intellectual decadence had already begun, that lie 
was himself a writer of no very great abilities, and 
that some of the more eminent Fathers had treated the 
subject of the Antipodes with considerable good sense, 
contending that it was not a matter connected with 
salvation * But still, from the very beginning, the 
piinciples of which this book forms an extreme ex- 
ample were floating through the Church The dis- 
tinction between theology and science was entirely 
unfelt The broad truth which repeated expciience 
has now impressed on almost every unprejudiced 
student that it is perfectly idle to quote a passage 
from the Bible as a refutation of any discoi ery of 
scientific men, or to go to the Bible for information on 
any scientific subject, was altogether undreamed of,^ 

* These wore Isaiah xl 22, didicorimus terram 
and Job xxxmi 38 The fii st quoad longiludinern txtendi, 
was hanslatod t err^craj rhi^ id nos quod fdtcmiir gnan, 
ovpayhp ws Kafidpay The second, scdicct &!nptuise diviiido cro- 
ovpOLvhv iisyrii / denclum ’ (P 129) 

5^ Siavep Koyia, K^K6\\T)Ka ^ This very hbeial opinion 
5e avThv fijcTTrep \i6(p kv^qv had been expressed by Basil 

^ ‘Sic jgitur et nos qiiemad- and Ambrose 
moduin Hesaias figuram pnmi * This doctrine began to dawn 
cceh prima die conditi cum upon a few minds during the 
terra fact], cum term uiiivorsum Copernican controversy Those 
complectcntie ad fornicis figu- who desire to trace its history 
ram adornati statuimus esse may road with interest some 
Ac quemadmodum in Job die- opinions on the subject tluit 
turn e&t Cffiluin conglutinatum were collected and ans^^ered 
08 se terrae, ita quoquo nos dici- by a contemporary writer on 
01119 Itomque cum ex Moysc the question between Galileo 
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and in exact propoition to the increase of Euro])caii 
superstition did the doctrine of inspiration dilate till 
it crushed every department of the human intellect 
Thus, when in the middle of the eighth centuiy an 
Irish saint, named St Virgilms, who was one of the 
very few men who then cultivated profane sciences, 
ventured m Bavaria to assort tho existence of the^ Anti- 
podes, the whole loligious world was tlirown into a 
paroxysm of indignation, St Boniface heading the 
attack, and Pope ZaUiary, at least for a time, encourag- 
ing it. At last men sailed to the Antipodes, and they 
then modified their theological opinions on the sub- 
ject But a precisely similar contest rc'curred when 
the Cop erii lean system was promulgated Although 
the discovery of Copernicus was at first unc ensured, 
and his hook — which w^as published in 1543 — dedi- 
cated to Po])e Paul III , as soon as its views had ac- 
quired some weight among ihc learned, the suspicions 
of the Roman tlieologiana weie aioused, and the 
opinion of the motion of the earth was auUionfcatnely 
censured, first of all in ihc peison of Cojiei incus, and 

and tho Chuich (^LiherLus Iro- a hiiperfaUtioiis mail excn]»t nn 
njundws, J^ejfta, Anfi- An b- the feiilt]f'tt oi roinols, of llio 
tmchi Vxndex Ant\prpit, piopliclic cliaracter of ho 

1634) As I shall h.nt olo.i- was, I Iiclieye, a slrtnaoas ad 
‘'ion again to quote Prom uudiw, ’\ocale lie x^role, in conjuni- 
I may mention that he mjs a tion vith a theologian n.im(d 
professor and doitoi of theo- Funi, a book about conids, 
logy at Louvain , that he was which 1 ha\ c nc\er bi en foUu- 
tbe author of a work on meteor- nate enough to meet with Ht 
ology, in winch ho combaUd was one of the principal de 
very foicibly the notion that fciuhi'^ of the immohiht} of the 
atmospheric changes were the e-irih, and his woiks aie full 
results of spiritu.il intenen- of curious informaLmn on the 
tioij, wdiich Rodin had lately theologual aspect of the sub 
been defending , and that he ject He died in i6J3 
was on tke whole b} no means 
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two of Lis disciples,^ and seventeen years latei by 
the condemnation and the imprisonment of Galileo. 

It is, indeed, marvellous that science should ever 
have revhed amid the fearful obstaLlcs theologians 
cast m her way Together with a system of biblical 
interpretation so stringent, and at the same time so 
capricious, that it infallibly came into collision with 
every discovery tliat was not in accoi dance with the 
unaided judgments of the senses, and therefore with 
the familiar cxpiessions of the Jewish writois, every- 
thing was done to cultivate a luibit of tlionght the 
diiect opposite of the habits of science The conslant 
exaltation of blind faith, the countless miiacles, the 
childish legends, all pi oduced a condition of besotted 
Ignorance, of grovelling and trembling credulity tlmt 


The first condemnation was 
in 1616 , and was provoked by 
the book of a Carmelite, named 
Foscarini, in defence of the 
Copermcan new Ihe cardi- 
nals of tJie Congregation of the 
Index, whose function it 13 to 
pronounce arthoriLitively in 
the name of the Church on the 
orthodoxy of new books, then 
issued a decree, of which the 
following is ihe principal part 
— * Quia ad notitiam Sanctae 
Cougregaticnis pervenit fiilsara 
illam doctrinairi Ihagoncam, 
divinaque Si riptura ommrio ad- 
veisan'em, de inobihtatc teir« 
et immolnlitale sobs, quain 
Nicolaus Copernicus Revoln^ 
fwnibus orliiuni caih'^huTn, ft 
Didacus Astumca in Job, eluim 
docent, jam divulgan et multia 
recipi, Sicuti vidire est ex qud- 
dam epistold imprcssfi. cujus- 
dam P. Carmdiltc, cu]Uh titulus 
Letera del R P Maisiro Paolo 


Fostarvu iopra C Ojnmone dei 
Pythagorici c del Copt rnico, &e , 
in qud dictus pater ostendere 
conatur prsefatam doctiinam 
de immobilitate sobs in centro 
niundi et mobihrate ternc con 
sonam esse ventati, et non ad- 
ver^ari Sacise Sciiptuide ideo, 
neultenus linjubrnoilj opmioin 
pernicicm CatholicjB rentatia 
serpat, censmt dictos hic Ooper- 
nicum de llivolut Orbium ft 
Didacum Astunuam in Job 
buspendendos es&e donoc corri- 
gantur Librum 'lero P Panlh 
Foscanni Oarmclit® omnmo 
pioliibendum, atque omn( s alios 
librosparitcridi mdoerntrs pro- 
liiberulo'5 ’ — Fiomundu*?, Anii~ 
Aristarchns^ sive TtTrte 

iimnohdi^ In quo Decretum 
H Cuny'i cgationu >S’ U E Car- 
dinal 1616 adversus Pyflui- 
gorwO’Copfrnicaiu>B ediium de^ 
fenddur (AntvGipi^,, 1631), p 
IB 
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can scarcely be paralleled ex:cept among tlio most 
dogi’aded barbarians Innovation of every kind was 
legarded as a ciime , superior knowledge excited only 
teiToi and suspicion If it was bIiowti in speculation, 
it was called heiosy If it was shown in the study of 
nature, it was called magic The dignity of the 
Popedom was unable to save Gerbert from the repu- 
tation of a iriagiciari/ and the inagnThcent labours of 
Roger Bacon weie icpaid by fourteen years’ im- 
pnsoninent, and many others of less severe but un- 
remitting persecution Added to all tins, the over- 
whelming importance athiclied to tlioology diverted 
to it all those intellects which in another condition of 
society would have been emjdoved m tbe investiga- 
tions of science Wiien Lord Bacon was drawing hjs 
great chait of tlie field of knowledge, Ins attention 


‘ Silvester II He was the 
first Irenclimau vho &at on the 
t hi one of Potor, the reputed 
aiidior of Oahican opinions, 
and it IS s^iid tlie ablest mallio- 
jnatician and ^nochamcianof his 
time He died in 1003 Aniotig 
other things, he luvinted a 
kind of clock Ho had also a 
Btrttne, like that of Roger 
bacon, which a^s^^oTed all his 
questions Accoidintr to the 
popular legend, he was in com- 
munion with the cIcmI, who 
raised him surcessivcU to the 
sees ot Bheims, Rinenna, and 
Hume , and promised that ho 
should nc\er dio till ho had 
been al Jerusalem, which Gil- 
bert construed as a promisf of 
immortuhty But, like that 
made to Henry IV of England, 
it proved to bo a cheat, and the 


upon him while officiating in 
the Chapel of Jerusalem, in 
tlie B isilica of &r Croce The 
legend goes on to 6 1 } that, 
stiuck by reinor&e, ho oulered 
his bod^ to bo cut in pieces, to 
bo placed on a cai diiven 
oxen, and to bo buned wherever 
tho\ stopped of themsthes, he 
being unworthy to rest iii the 
churLh of God But, to show 
that p.iidim may be extended 
cicri to the most guilty, tiic 
oxen stopped it the dooi ot the 
J^ateran \Vhcne\cr, iL is said, 
a pope is about to die, the tomb 
of Silvester grows nioi&t, and 
the bones of the old magician 
clatter below (See Giipioi’o- 
V1U8, On th'* Tomhs of the 
popes , and the original ac 
count 111 Matthew of Wisfmin 
ster, irino 998 ) 
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was forcibly drawn to the torpor of the middle ages 
That the mind of man should so long have remained 
tranced and numbed seemed, at first sight, an objection 
to his theories, a contradiction to his higli estimate of 
human faculties 13 ut las answer was prompt and 
decisive A theological system had lam like an in- 
cubus upon Christendom, and to its influence, more 
than to any other single cause, the universal j)aralysi8 
18 to be ascribed * 

At last the revival of learning came, the regenera- 
tion of physical iSCiencc speedily followed it, and it 
soon effected a scries of most important revolutions 
in our conceptions 

The first of these was to shake the old view of the 
position of man in the umveise To an uncivilised 
man, no pioposilion appears more self-c\ident than 
that our world is the great central oliject of the 
unnerse Around it the sun and moon appear alike 
to resolve, and the stais seem but inconsiderable 
lights destined to garnish its fiimament From this 
conception there naturally followed a crowd of super- 
stitions which occupy a conspicuous place in the 
belief of every early civilisation Man being tlio 
centre of all things, eveiy staitling phenonienon has 
some bearing upon his acts The eclipse, the comet, 
the motc'oi, and the tempest, are all intended for lam 
The whole history of the universe centres upon lam, 
and all the dislocations and perturbations it cxlnbits 
are connected with his history * 

The science which especially coi’rects these notions 

* Novum Organon runiy cap v ) On the effects of 

* Even the sun and stars man’s sin on the vt‘gotable 
were suppot^ed to shine “with a world, see St Augustine, De 
fiebler light Biuce the Fall (St. Genesis hb i cap 13 
Isidore. J)e Or dine Creatura- 
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IS asij’onom}^ but for a considoia})1o period it mther 
aggravated them, for it -was at fiist inseparably 
blended witli asirology It is an extiemcly ingcmoiis 
and, at ica^t as far as the period of the reviv al of learn- 
ing i.s concerned, an extremely just observation of 
M Comte that ihis last study maiks the first syste- 
matic effort to fiMTne a philosophy of histoiy by re- 
ducing the appaiontly capiicious phenomena of human 
actions wutlini the donidin of ]a^\ ^ It may, liowever, 
perhaps, be alst) legaidod as one of the last struggles 
of human egotism aoainsfc the depressing sense of 
insignificance which the iininensity of the universe 
must produce And ecitainly it would be diflicultto 
conceive any conception moio calculated to exalt the 
dignity of man than one which represents the caieor 
of each nidi\ulaa1 as linked with the maich of worlds, 
the focus towaids i\hich the influences of the most 
sublime of cie at od things continually converge But, 
notwithstanding tins tompoiary aberration, there can 
be no doubt of the ultimate tend on ey of a science 
which proves that our woild is but an infiiulesimal 
fraction in ci cation, and wind) by demonstrating lis 


' 1 hive alrtMiiv nuutionoil 
rlio boM attompt of Potei of 
Abano, \ii the begun un^ oi the 
louitoentli centur} ,tu konbP net, 
1)} the aid of asiiologo, a phi- 
losoph}" ot iiligioQS Cal (Ian, 
too, ca-.t tbo lioiob( 0 ]ie of 
Christ, and doc hired tliat all the 
fortunes of Christumity were 
predicted by the stais Vaniiu 
adopted a bomewUat siTtiilai 
nevT (Durand, Vic de Va7imi^ 
pp 93-99 ) PoinpoJUJ^zi at- 
tempted to explain the phono- 
niena of magiL by the iriduence 
of the stars {ISiog univ art 


Po}}ipo7ia:r^i) , and Bodin, in 
tlio 's oiy gt ( at( at political work 
of the sixteen til centur} , having 
1 iisfd the question vrhcthei it 
IS possible to discoi er any 
pruKiplo uf order presiding o\ oi 
tlic* dcvolopemcnt of societies, 
maintains that such apiinciple 
can onb bo iiwealodby astro- 
log} {Repuhhijm, liv iv c 2 ) 

* As a poet expitssos ii — 

‘ Tho wariior’s fate is bla/oned 
in the ‘^kics , 

A world IS daiktned when i 
dies ’ 
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motion, shows that it is as undistinguished by its 
position as by its magnitude The mental importance 
of such a discovery can hardly be overrated. Those 
who regard our earth as the centre of the material 
universe will always attribute to it a similar position 
in the moral scheme, and when the falsehood of the 
first position is demonstrated, the second appears 
incongruous or a difficulty ' 

It has been reserved for the present century and 
for a new science to add to the discovoiy of Co- 
pernicus and Galileo another which has not yet been 
fully realised, but is no doubt destined to exeicise a 
similar and a commanding influence over all future 
systems of belief I mean the discovenes of geology 
relating to the preadaniito histoiy of the globe To 
those who regard the indefinite as the highest con- 
ception of the infinite, the revelation of oternity is 
wntten on the rocks as the revelation of immensity 
upon the stars But to inoie scientific minds the 
most important effect of geology has not been that it 
throws back to an incalculable distance the horizon 
of creation, nor yet that it has renovated and trans- 

* Whatever may be thought astronomy itbelf furnishes a 
of its justice, there cannot be striking illustration of the dan- 
two opinions about theexqui&ite gcr of trusting too inipl/utly 
beanty of the suggestion by to our notions of the fitness of 
which Dr Chalmers sought to things The ancient astrono- 
meet this difficulty — that the mers unanimously maintained 
parable of the shepherd leaving that the motiona of th^ celestial 
the Dinety-nine sheep to seek bodies must necessarily be 
that which had gone astray, is circular and uniform, because 
but a description of the act of they regarded that as tlie most 
the Deity seeking to reclaim perfect kind of movement, and 
the single world that had re- the persistence with which this 
Fo] ted against Him, as though notion was held, till it wa<# 
it were of more importance overthrown by Kepler, was one 
than all that had remained of the chief obstacles to aatro- 
liiithful It may bo added that noniual progress 
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formed all the early interpretations of the Mosaic 
cosmogony , but that it has conclusively disproved 
what was once the universal belief concerning the 
origin of death That this fearful calamity appeared 
in the univcise on account of the transgresfiion of 
man, that every pang that convulses the frame of any 
created being, e\ery passion or instinct or necessity 
that contrilmies the infliction of suffering, is but 
the fruit of tlie dn^obedience in Paradise, was long 
believed with unfalteiing assurance, and is even now 
held by many win) cannot lie regaidcd as altogether 
uneducated And this general pioposiiion became a 
great archcty])e, a centre aiound which countless 
congenial beliefs were formed, a first piinciple or 
measure of probalnlity guiding the predispositions of 
men in all then enquiries If all death and all pain 
resulted fioni the sm of Adam, it was natural to give 
every particulai instance of death or pain a special 
signification , and it‘ these the greatest of terrestrial 
imperfections were connected with the history of man, 
it was natuial to beliero that all minor evils were no 
less so But geology has now pioved decisively that 
a piofound eiioi lurks in these conclusions It has 
pioved that countless ages before man trod this earth 
death mged and revelled among its occupants, that it 
so entered into the original constitution of things that 
the agony and the infiiniity it implies were known 
as at jiresent when the mastodon and the dinotherium 
were the rulers of the world To deny this is now 
impossible to iidmit it is to abandon one of tlie 
root-doctiiiies ot the past 

A second kiml of influence which scientific dis- 
coveries lia^e exeicisod upon belief has been the 
gi*adual substitution ol the conception of law for that 
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of &np(*rnatural intervention Tins substitution I 
have already had occasion to refer to more than once, 
but I trust the reader will pardon me for reverting 
to it for a moment, in order to show with more preci- 
sion than I have hitbeito done the extent and nature 
of the change It is the especial characteristic of 
uncivilised men that then cunosily and, still more 
their religious sentiments, are very rarely excited by 
those phenomena vljich fall obviously within the 
range of nafcuial law^, while they aie keenly alFectcd 
by all that appear abnormal It is indeed tiue that 
this expression ‘natuial law’ has to tlio uncuihsed 
man only a very vague and faint siginhcalioii, that 
he has no conception of the close connection subsisting 
between diffoient) classes of phenomena, and that he 
frequently attributes each department ev('n of those 
which are most regular to the action of sjiccial 
presiding spiiits, yet still certain 2 >heiioiiicna aie 
recognised taking pi, ice in icgular sequences, while 
others apiiear capricious, and the latter aie associated 
especially with Divine intei vention. Thus cometB, 
meteois, and atmosphciic phenomena weie counected 
with religious ideas long after the sun and tlie stars 
Thus, too, games of chance were from a very eaily 
peiiod piohibited, not simply on account of the many 
evils that icsult from them, but as a sjjccics of bl.is- 
pherny, being an ap])e,d on tiivial matters to the 
adjudication of the Deify ’ IMaii being unalile to 

’ See a clear view of the old by purely uatmal laws wa& an 
opinKjns on thiK subject m Bar- English Puritan mini ^crnanioc’ 
beyrac, Dc la Nature du Sort Gatakcr, in a woik On the 
(Amsteid.ain, 1714), who sns- Naiare aud Ui>e if Dijj event 
tamed an ardent cont^o^ 0] on Kind‘=i of Lots (London, 1619) 
the Bubject with i Dutch dn me — a well-ic'asonrd and curious 
The first writer, 1 believe, wlio book, teeming with quaint 
clearly and sybtematicdlly niaiu- leaiumg 
tamed that lots were governed 
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calculate how the die will fall, it was believed that 
this is deterxnined by a divine interposition, and 
accordingly the casting of lots became one of the 
favourite means of approaching the Deity ^ 

From thw liabit of associating religious feelings 
chiefly with the abnormal, two \eiy important conse* 
quences ensued, one of tliem relating to science and 
the other to theology. In the first place, as long as 
abnormal and caju'icious phenomena are deemed the 
direct acts of ilie Deity, all atteinjits to explain them 
by science will bo disoomaged, for such attempts 
must appear an iircvoi’ent prying into the Divine 
acts, and, if successfal, tlioy dimmibh the sources of 
religious emoiion - In the tocoiid place, it is evident 
that the conception of the Deity in an early period of 
civilisation must bo mateiially diflerent ftoru that in 
a latei period The consciousness of the Divine 
presence m an unscienlific ago is identified with the 
idea of abnormal and capricions action , in a scientific 
age it IS consistent with tliat of regular and unbroken 
law The forms of loligious emotion being veiy 
different, the conceplioiis of the Deity around whicli 
they centre must be equally so The one conception 


‘ Ilencc- the term ‘ ’ 

wis applied to oracles Ilcnco, 
too, S'lich W(^rds as ‘ 

‘ son frers ’ 

^ Tfius Do spCfikm" 

of the ancients, says* — ' Leur 
physique ost a ptu pr6s mille 
Car noii-seulonieiit ils n'at- 
trichaient anenn prix aux expe- 
riences physiques, mais ils les 
m^priKaient, et luftnie ils y at- 
Uichaient ]c ne saisqiiolle le^^jro 
id^c d'lmpi^ti , e/ ce 
oonfus veriait dc bien hatUn 


{Soi^rUs de St -VHerihourg, 
5 me entretiou ) This is the 
tiuo spirit cf superstition 
Speikujg of earthquakes, Cos- 
mas sa^s — ‘Quod lero teira 
ma\6dtur id non a \eiito fieii 
dioimus , uon enim fabuLis com- 
niiuiscimur ut ilh, sed illud 
jussu Dei fieri pronuntidTiuis, 
71CC cm Lose re)ii perquirwius^ 
jut cjuippe Sciiptura per Davi- 
deni, “ Qui lespicit ten am et 
facit earn tiLinere,” &c ’ — p 
115 
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consists mainly of tne ideas of interference, of inmacle, 
of cbange, and of caprice , the other of regularity, o^’ 
immutabibty, of prescience, and of moral perfection. 

The first science that rose to perfection at the 
period I am referring to was astronomy, which early 
attamed a great prominence on account of the revival 
of astrology that had been produced in the fourteenth 
century by the renewed study of the works of pagan 
antiquity, and perhaps still more by the profound in- 
fluence the Arabian intellect then exercised on Chris- 
tendom The great work of Copernicus, the almost 
simultaneous appearance of Kepler, Galileo, and Tycho 
Brahe, and the invention and rapid improvement of 
the telescope, soon introduced the conception of na- 
tural law into what had long been the special lealm 
of superstition The Theory of Yortices of Descartes, 
although it is now known to have no scientific value, 
had, as has been truly said, a mental value of the very 
highest order, for it was the first attempt to form a 
system of the um verse by natural law and without 
the intervention of spiritual agents * Previously the 
different motions of the heavenly bodies had been for 
the most part looked upon as isolated, and the popuLn 
belief was that they as well as all atmospheric changes 
were efiected by angels * In the Talmud a special 
angel was assigned to every star and to every element, 
and similar notions were general throughout the 
middle ages * The behef in the existence of a multi 

* Tins TV as originally a re- 17, St Isidore, Oca- 

mark of St Simon, bnt it has turarum 

been adopted and made great ^ Maury, L^gendei pieuscSt 
use of by M Comte and some pp 17-18. Angels were some- 
of his disciples See that very times represented in old Chris- 
able book, liittre, Vie dc Comie tian painting and sculpture 

^ Ttoccamora, I>e Comet p bearing along the stars (and 
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triide of isolaled and capricioUvS phenomena natuiallj 
suggested the behef m angels to account for them, 
and on the other hand the association of angels with 
phenomena that obtruded themselves constantly on 
the attention pioduced a vivid sense of angelic pre- 
sence which was sliowri in countless legends of angelic 
mainfcstations All tins ])asscd away bcfoie the genius 
of Descai tes and of Newton The reign of law was 
rocogiusod as snjiicine, and the conceptions that grew 
out of the cjilicT notion of the celestial system waned 
and vanished 

If or a long tnno, however, comets continued to be 
tliG icfuge of the d} ing superstition Their rarity, tlie 
eecenincity of their course, the difliciilty of ascertain- 
ing their natuie, and the grandeui and terror of their 
aspect, had all contributed to impress men with an 
extraordinary sense of tlicir supernatural chaiacter 
From the earliest ages thc}^ had been i egarded as the 
precursors of calamity, and men being accustomed to 
regal’d them in that hg-ht^ a vast mass of evidence was 
soon accumulated in support of the belief It was 
shown that comets had preceded the death of such 
rulei b as Cmsai , or Constantine the Great, or Chailes V* 
Comets wetc known to ha\e appeared before the in- 
lasion of Gieece b}" Xeixes, before the Peloponnesian 
vvdi, before the civil w^ars of Ceesar and Pompey, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, before the invasion of 
Attila, and before a vast number of the greatest fa- 
mines and pestilences that have afflicted mankind ' 

eapecially the Star of Bethle- the evidence of the prophetic 
hem) in ihou hands See, characlei oi comets I hive met 
e g, a iiry curious old has- with, is in Raxo, JJe Comtiu 
relief round the chou ot Notre (1678) The author was u 
Dame at Pans Spamsh physician 

* The fullest Btutenicul of 
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Many hundreds of cases of lluB kiad vs ere collected, 
and they furnished an amount of evidence whicli wris 
quite sufficient to convince even somewhat sceptical 
minds, at a time when the supernatuial character of 
comets harmonising with the prevailing notions of 
the government ol the univcisc appealed autecadcnily 
probable Some theologians indeed, while fully ac- 
knowledging the ominous character of these appari- 
tions, attempted to explain them in a somewhat 
rationalistic manner. According to their v jew, comets 
were masses of noxious vapour exhaled — some said 
from the earth, and othcis from the sky, which by 
tainting the atmosphere produced pestilence Kings 
woie indeed especially hahle to succumb beneath this 
influence, but this was only because tlieir labours and 
their luxuiioua habits lendered them weaker than 
other men ^ Usually, liov\ever, comets were simply 
regarded as supernatuial warnings sent to jirognosti- 
cate calamity. Two or three great men made vain 
eflorts to shake the belief Thus, duiing one of the 
panics occasioned by a great comet, Paiacelsus wiote 
forcibly against the popular notions,^ which he assailed 
on theological grounds as forming a species of fabilisru, 
and as being inconsistent with the hebef in Providence 
In the midst of a similar panic in 1G80, Baylc made a 
similar effort, but, in obedience to the sjiuit of the 
age, he adopted not. a tlieological but a philosophical 
point of view lie displayed with consummate skill 
the weakness of a juocess of reasoiiiiig which rested 
on an arbitrary selection of chance conujidciices, and 
he made the subject the text for an admirable book 
on the gradual consolidation of supeistitions * But 

* lioccamora, ])e CoTnehs ^ In a htttT tu Zuiuglius 
(IlomJL*, 1670), pp 238-23<J ® And, fl^uig ufi at (i tiin- 
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Llieology and philosophy were alike impotent till 
science appeared to assist thimi Halley piedicted 
the revolution of comets, and they were at once 
removed to the domain of law, and one of the most 
ancient of human superstitions was destroyed 

The process wluoli took place in astronomy lur- 
mshes but a single though perhaps an extreme 
example of that which, in the seventeentli cenfury, 
took place in every field of science Everywhere the 
rapid conquests of the new spint were substituting 
tlio idea of natmal law for that of supernatural inter- 
feicnce, and peisnadmg mon that there must be a 
natural solution even where they were unable to 
discover it The writings of Eacon, although their 
influence has, I think, been consideiably exaggerated, 
partly through national pride, and jiartly because men 
have accepted too readily the very unfair ]udgiuents 
Eacon expressed ot Ins con temp oi aries,' jirobably 


gent frum hie mam subject, 
for ,in admirdhle chs-soil ition 
on tho roldtioii btLwccn lo- 
hgion and morals "Willi tlif 
pit atcbt |)osail)lL adniiidtioii tui 
Iho Critical Dutionary, v\huh 
'Will be iilwajs jc^'-auldi i*- oup 
ot tho most stupendous niunn- 
inoiitb ot ciudition and ot ciiti- 
c.il aouniLii CMC biqu* ithetl b} 
a single scliohii, I l uinot but 
think lh<U ilio oiimiMl i;oinub 
of 33 ti;yle bluncb fatill more 
brightly in tho Co?itrcnn'’ 4 c 6 
dhlntreTy in some ot the V<'n%cts 
divcTi^es suT Us ConUeSy and in 
two or throe of his l^ouveUcs 
Lettres 

* The age of Bacon was cer- 
tainly not as benighted and 
Ignorant on Bcientihc matters 
as be always represented it 


On the contrary, when we re- 
member that it Mdfa the age of 
CkiperniLUs, Gahho, T^cho 
Brahe, Kepler, and Gilbert, it 
would be difficult to name one 
tli.it vvis 11101 0 distinguished 
AUigi portion oi the scjentihe 
revn aim Europe m ly be justly 
astiibed to tliese great men , 
and the only apology that can 
bo odcred tor the representa- 
tions of Bacon is th it, not with- 
standing his gicat genius, he 
'll Ls totally unable to giatp 
then discoveries Tlie Copoi- 
niian sjslcm — the greatestdis- 
coveiy of the age— he io)e(tod 
to the list The impoitant 
discoveries of Gilbfit about 
the magnet he treated not only 
with incredulity but with the 
most arrogant contempt In 
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contributed more than any other single cause to guide 
the movement, and have, jn England at least, become 
almost supreme Chemistry disengaged dself fi’om 
alchemy, as astronomy had done fiom astrology The 
Academy del Cnnento was established iii Tuscany in 
1657, the Royal Society in London in 1660, and the 
Academy of Sciences at Pans in 16GG The many 
difiTercnt sciences that were simultaneously cnltiratod 
not merely rescued many distinct departments of 
nature from supeistilion, but also by their continual 
convergence produced ilio conoejition of one alJ- 
embmcing scheme of law, taught men habitually 
to associate the Di\irie [iicsenco willi onhir i.ithcr 
tlian with miracle, and accustomed tliein to con- 
template with adrrunng rc\ercnce the evidence of 
design displayed in the minutest amiualcule and m 
the most shortlived ephemeia, and also the evidence 
of that superintending care which adapts a spheie 
of jiappiness for the weakest of cieated beings 

A very important consequence of this change was 
that theological systems lost much of then haisb and 


OKaBurirg hia influence, we 
hdve to remember thut ifc wus 
ceitdinly not dominant outside 
England till that union between 
the English and French intel- 
lects that immediately preceded 
the Flench Rciolution Thin^ 
indeed, Ills philosophy exereiaed 
an imintnse and salutary influ- 
ence upon the Continent , but 
Emopo had not been sleeping 
till then In Great Britain it- 
self Bacon produced no per- 
ceptible effect upon the great 
school of literature and science 
that grew up beyond the 
Tweed, and even in England, 
w here he had been almost 


omnipotent, two of the very 
gioatest men stood apait from 
his disci plPB The whole me- 
thod and mental chaiacter of 
Newton was opposed to that of 
Bacon, and, as his biographer, 
iSir I)a\ul Brewbtor, \iry torci- 
Idy contends, there is not the 
blight cst leason to believe that 
Newton ow'ed anything to Uis 
predecessor, while Haney 
avowedly owed his great dis- 
covery to that doctrine of final 
causes wh.ch Bacon ttigmatisod 
as ‘ barren, like a virgin con- 
secrated to God that can bear 
no fruit.* 
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gloomy cliaractor As long as men drew their notions 
of the Deity fiom ’^vLat they regarded as the abnormal, 
their attention was chiefly concentrated upon disasters, 
for these are for the most part exceptional, w'hile the 
principal sources of happiness are those which are 
most common Besides, it is one of the most un- 
amiable characteristics of human nature that it i*^ 
always more impressed Ly terror than hy gratitude 
Accordingly the derotion of our ancestors was chiefly 
connected with storms and pestilences and famine and 
death, which weio regarded as penal inflictions, and 
which consequent! V created an almost maddening ter- 
ror All }>arbs of belief assumed a congenial hue till 
the miserable coridil ion of man and the frightful future 
that awaited him bi'came the central ideas of theo- 
logy But this, whicli in an early phase of civil i 
sation was j^erfoctly iiatmal, soon passed away when 
modem science act^uired an ascendency over theolo- 
gical developemonts f(>r the attention of men was then 
directed chiefly to tliosc multitudinous contrivances 
which are designed foi the wellbeing of all created 
things, while the tcironsni once produced by the 
calamities of hfe was at least greatly diminished when 
they were shown to be the result of general laws 
interwoven with the \vhole system of the globe, and 
many of which had been in operation befoie the 
creation of man 

Another branch of scientific progress which I may 
notice on account of its influence upon speculative 
opinions is the rapid growth of a morphological con- 
ception of the universe According to the great 
philosophers of the seventeenth century, our world 
was n vast and coinphcated mechanism called into 
existence and elaborated instantaneously in all it<= 
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parts by the creative fiat of the Deity In the last 
century, however, and’ still more in the present 
century, the progress of chemistry, the doctrine of 
the interchange and indestructibility of forces, and 
the discoveries of geology, have greatly altered this 
conception. Without entering into such questions as 
that of the mutability of specios, which is still pend- 
ing, and winch the present writer would he altogether 
incompetent to discuss, it will be admitted that in at 
least a largo proportion of the departments of science, 
the notion of constant transformation, constant pro- 
gress under the influence of natural law from simple 
to elaborate forms, has become dominant The world 
itself, there is much reason to believe, was once merely 
a vapour, which was giadually condensed and consoli- 
dated, and its present condition represents the suc- 
cessive evolutions of countless ages This conception, 
winch exhibits the univeise rather as an organism 
than a mechanism, and regards the complexities and 
adaptations it displays rather as the lesults of gradual 
developemeiit from within than of an interference fi om 
without, IS so novel, and at first sight so startling, 
that many are now shi inking from it with alaim, 
under the impression that it destroys the argument 
from design, and almost amounts to tlic negation of a 
Supreme Intelhgence But theie can, I think, be 
little doubt tliat such fears arc, for tlie most part, 
unfounded * That matter is governed by mind, 
that the contrivances and elaborations of the universe 
arc the products of intelligence, are propositions 
which are quite unshaken, whether we regard these 

^ See the remarks on fho of causes in WhewetTs 

eoiiBigtence of morpliologioal History of Sciintijic Idoas 
concept 10 us with the doctrine 
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contrivances as the results of a single moineniary 
exercise of will, or of a slow, consistent, and regulated 
evolution The proofs of a pervading and developing 
mtelligcnce and th(‘ proofs of a co-ordinating and 
combining intelligence, are both, untouched, rioi can 
any conceivable piogiess of science in this direction 
destroy tliem If tlie famous suggestion, that all 
animal and vegetable life is produced by a natural 
process of evolution from a single Mtal germ, were a 
demonstrated tiutb we should still be able to ])oint 
to the evidences of intelligence displayed in the mea- 
sured and progiessive developement, in those exquisite 
forms so different from wliat blind chance could pro- 
duce, and in the manifest adaptation of surrounding 
circumstances to the living cieatuie, and of the living 
creature to surrounding cii cumstances The argu- 
ment from design would indeed be changed, it would 
require to be stated in a new form, but it would be 
fully as cogent as bcfoie Indeed it is, perhaps, not 
too much to say, that the more fully this conception 
of universal evolution IS grasped, the moie fiiinly a 
scientific doctiine of Providence will bo established, 
and the stronger will be the presumption of a future 
progress 

The effects of tins j^iocess winch pliysical science 
IS now undergoing are manifested very clearly in the 
adjacent field of history m what may be termed the 
morphological coucepUoii of opinions — that is to say, 
m the belief that there is a law of ordei ly and pro- 
gressive transformation to which our speculaiive 
opinions are subject, and the causes of which are 
to be sought in the general intellectual condition of 
society A? the mam object of this whole book is 
to illustrate the nature and progress of this conception. 
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it is not necessary to dwell upon it at present, and 1 
advert to it simply for the purpose of showing its 
connection with the discoveries of science 

It will be remarked, that in this as m most other 
cases the influence physical sciences have exercised 
over speculative opinions has not been of the nature 
of a direct logical proof displacing an old belief, but 
rather the attracting influence of a new analogy. As 
1 have already liad occasion to observe, an impartial 
examination of great transitions of opinions will 
show that they have usually been effected not by the 
force of dire (it arguments, not by such reasons as those 
which are alleged by controversialists and recorded 
in creeds, but by a sense of the incongruity or dis- 
cordance of the old doctrines with other parts of 
our knowledge Each man assimilates the different 
orders of his ideas There must always be a certain 
keepmg or congruity or analogy between them The 
general measure of probability determines belief, and 
it IB derived from many departments of knowledge 
Hence it is that whenever the progress of enquiry 
mtroduces a new senes of conceptions into physical 
science which represents one aspect of the relations 
of the Deity to man, these conceptions, or at least 
something like them, ar6 speedily transferred to 
theology, which represents another 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that there are 
some influences resulting from physical science which 
are deeply to be deplored, for they spnng neither from 
logical arguments nor from legitimate analogies, but 
from misconceptions that are profoundly imbedded 
in our behef, or from fallacies into which our minds 
are too easily betrayed. The increased evidence of 
nfttunil religion furnished by the innumerable marks 
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of creative and co-ordmatmg wisdom which science 
i*e veals, can hardly be overestimated,* nor can it be 
I’easonably questioned that a woild governed m all 
its parts by the interaction of fixed natural laws 
implies a higher degree of designing skill than a chaos 
of fortnitoufl influences irradiated from lime to time 
by isolated acts of spiritual intervention Tet still so 
generally is the idea of Divine action restricted to that 
of miracle, that every discovery assigning strange 
phenomena their place in the symmetry of nature has 
to many minds an irieligious appearance, which is still 
farther strengthened by the fact, that while physical 
science acquiesces in the study of laws as the limit 
of its research, even bcientific men sometimes forget 
that the discovery of law is not an adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of causes. When all the motions 
of the heavenly bodies have been reduced to the 
dominion of gravitation, gravitation itself still re- 
mains an insoluble problem Why it is that matter 
attracts matter, we do not know — we perhaps never 
shall know Science can throw much light upon 
the laws that preside over the developement of life , 
but what life is, and what is its ultimate cause, we 
are utterly unable to say The mind of man, which 
can tiack the course ot the comet and measure the 
velocity of light, has hitherto proved incapable of 

* Laplnce, who hab done terms * Pee phenora^nes ausSi 
more than anyone else to s}s- extraordinaires ne sont point 
temdti&e arguments from pro- dus k des cause^^ irrc^guh^res 
bability, and who will ceit.iin]y Kn soumcitant au oakul lour 
not be accused of any desue to probabilit6, on trouve qu’il > a 
subordinate science to theology, plus de deux cents mdle mil- 
fetatea the argument for design liards a paripi centre un qn’ils 
del wed from the motion a of ne sont point Veffet du hasard ’ 
the planetary bodies in the — Sysikjne du Monde ^ hv v 
following almost bewildenng c 6 

l2 
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explaining the existence of tlie minutest insect or the 
growth of the most humble plant In grouping 
phenomena, in ascertaining their sequences and their 
analogies, its achie\cments have been marvellous, in 
discovering ultimate causes it has absolutely failed. 
An impenetrable mystery lies at the root of every 
existing thing The first principle, the dynamic 
force, the vivifying power, the efficient causes of those 
successions which we term natural laws, elude the 
utmost efforts of our re&eaich. The scalpel of the 
anatomist and the analysis of the chemist aio heio 
at fault The microscope, which levcals the traces 
of all-pei vading, all-oi darning intelligence in tho 
minutest globule, and displays a world of oi Ljainsed 
and living beings in a grain of dust, supplies no solu- 
tion of the jiroblem W o know nothing or next to 
nothing of the relations of mind to matter, cither in 
our own persons or in the world ihaff is aiound us , 
and to suppose that the progress of natural science 
eliminates the conception of a first cause from ci cation, 
by supplying natural explanations, is completely to 
Ignore tho spheie and hmiis to which it confined. 

It must be acknowledged also, that as tlie increas- 
ing sense of law appears to many the negation of 
tlio reality or at ill events of the continuity ol the 
Divine action, so an increased sense of tbe multiplicity 
of the efltcts of matter not unfrequently leads to a 
negation of the existence of mind. The mathema- 
tician so often cited, who maintained that tlie soul 
must be extension, and the fiddler who w-as con- 
vmced that it must be harmony, are scarcely exag- 
gerated lepresentatives of the tendency mainiested 
by almost eveiyone who is much addicted to a single 
study to explain by it all the phenomena of existence 
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Nearly every science when it has first arisen has had 
to contend with two great obstacles — with the un- 
reasoning incredulity of those who regard novelty as 
necessarily a synonyme for falsehood, and with the 
oiirestrained enthusiasm of those who, perceiving 
vaguely and dimly a new scries of yet undefined 
disco veiies opening upon mankind, imagine that 
they will prove a universal solvent It is said that 
when, after long years of obstinate disbelief, the 
reality of the great discoveiy of Harvey dawned 
upon the medical ^^0I]d, the first result was a school 
of medicine which regarded man simply as an 
hydiauhc inaclime, and found the principle of every 
malady in impel fecfcio ns of circulation* The same 
history has been continually reproduced That love 
of symmetry which makes men impatient to reduce 
all phenomena to a single cause, has been the parent 
of some of the noblest discoveries, but it has also, 
by the imperfect classifications it has produced, 
been one of the most prohfic souices of human error 
In the present day, wJren the study of the laws of 
matter has assumed an extraordinary developement, 
and when the relations between the mmd and the 
body are chiofiy investigated wntb a priraaiy view to 
the functions of the latter, it is neither surprising 
nor alarming that a strong movement towards ma- 
tci ifilism should be the const quence 

But putting aside these illegitimate consequences, 
it appears that lu addition to the general effects of 
iiiielleotual advancement upon theological opinions in 
enabling men moio leadily to conceive the invisible, 
and thus rescuing them from idolatry, and m eiiabhng 
them to spiiitualise and elevate their ideal, and thus 
‘ Lt uioiuu. Le V%ialism& de StaKl^ p 0 
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emancipating them fiom antliropomorphism, tliai 
particular bianch of intellectual progress which is 
comprised under the name of physical science has 
exercised a distinct and si)ecial influence, which lias 
been partly logical but more geneially the assimilating 
influence of analogy It has displaced man’s early 
conception of the position of liis world in the universe, 
and of the relation of the catastrophes it exhibits to 
his history It has substituted a sense of law for a 
predisposition to the miiaculous, and taught men to 
associate tlie Deity with the normal rather than witli 
the abnoimal It has in a great degree divested 
calamity of its penal ohaiacter, multiplied to an 
incalculable extent tlie evidences of tlie Divine bene- 
ficence, and at the same time fostered a notion of 
ordered growth which has extended from the world 
of matter to the world of mind 

These have been its chief efiects upon belief It 
has also exercised a considerable influence upon the 
systems of Biblical inteipretation by winch that 
belief is expressed The first great impulse to Ra- 
tionalistic Bibhcal cuticistn was probably given by the 
antagonism that was manifested between the discovery 
of Galileo and Scripture as it was interpreted b} the 
host of theologians who argued after the fashion of 
Cosmas, New facts were discovered and Ihcicfore a 
new system of mterpi etation was required, and men 
began to apply their critical powers to the sacred 
writings for the purpose of bringing them into con- 
formity with opinions that had been ariived at inde- 
pendently by the leason. Each new discovery of 
science that bore upon, any Scriptural question, each 
new order of tendencies evoked by the advance of 
civihsatioii, produced a lepetition of the same process. 

Probably the earliest veiy elaborate example of tins 
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kind of interpretation wad fuinisheLl by a Ficnch 
Piotestant, uained La Peyrere, m a book winch was 
published in 1655 ^ The author, who fully admitted 
though he endeavoured to restrict the sphere of the 
miraculous, had been struck by some difficulties con- 
nected with the ordinary doctrine of Original Sin, 
and by some points in whicli science seemed to dash 
with the assertions of the Old Testament , and he 
oudeavoured to meet them by altogether isolating the 
Biblical bistoiy fiom the general curient of human 
affairs Adam, he maintained, was not the father of 
the human lace but simply the piogenitor of tlie 
Jews, and the whole antediluvian history is only that 
of a single people Thus the antiquity which the 
Eastern naiions claimed might be admitted, and the 
pi in Cl pal difficulties attending the Delude were dis- 
solved It was altogether a mistake to suppose that 
death and sickness and suffeiing were the conse- 
quences of the transgression Adam had by this net 
simply mcuired spiritual penalties, which descended 
npon the Jews ‘ In the day thou eatest thou shalt 
die’ could not have been meant literally, because it 
was not literally fulfilled , nor can the cuise upon the 
serpent, because the motion of the serpent along the 
ground is pi ecisely that which its conformation implies 
The existence of men who were not of the family of 
Adam is shadowed obscurely in many passages, but 
appears decisively in the history of Cain, wlio feared 
to wander forth lest men should kill hnu, and who 
built a city at a time when, according to the common 
view, he was almost alone m the world ^ The 

' Sy sterna Theologicum ex ” Some of La Peyrere’ 6 arpu- 
'Frm AdainttaTUin Hypothtsif menta on tins point are cu- 
pars 1 The second part never nously far-fetched Tints he 
appeared asks ^hy Abel should have 
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D angling of the sons of God and the daughters of 
men means the intei marriage between the two races. 
The Deluge 3s an absolute Jinpossihihtj if regarded 
as universal, but not at all suipiising if regarded as 
a partial inundaiion 

Proceeding to the bi&toiy of a latei’ period, La 
Peyrere in the fiist place denies the Mt)Raic aiithor- 
ship of tlie Pentateuch In defence of this position 
lie urges the account of the death of Moses, and 
he antnnpates several of those minute criticisms 
which in oui own day have acquired so great a 
prominence The phrase ‘Thrjse are the words 
which Moses spake beyond Jordan/ the notice of 
the city which is called ^Jair to the present day/ 
the iron bedstead of Og still shown in Itabbath, the 
difficulties about the conquest of the Tdumeans, and 
a few other })assages, seem to show that the com- 
pilation of these books was long posterior to the 
tune of Moses, while ceitain signs of chronological 
confusion which they evince render it probable that 
they are not homogeneous, but are formed by the 
fusion of several distinct documents. It should 
be obscived, too, that they employ a language of 
metaphor and of hyperbole which has occasionally 
given rise to misapprehensions, special instances of 
Providential guidance being inter2)reted as absolute 
miracles Thus, ioi example, the wool of the Jewish 

kept sheep if theie w<^re no her of the Irish Parliament 
robbers to be feared, and whei o named Dobbs, in a very strange 
Cam got tho weapon with book chilled A Short View of 
which ho killed bis brother Prophecy, It has also been ad- 
Tho existence of a race of men vocated in America, with a view 
not (lescended from Adam was to the defence of Negro Sla- 
very strenuously maintained, very Mr Dobbs thought there 
towards the close of the last was a race resulting from an 
century, by an eccentric mem- intrigue of Eve with the Devil. 
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flocks was qiute sufficient to fiiinibli malericils foi 
clothing m tlio desert, and the assertion tliat the 
clotLes of tlie Jews waxed not old is simplj an 
emphatic expression of that cxtiaoidinary providence 
winch preserved them lioni all \^ant for forty years 
in the wildeinoss At the same time, La Peyrere 
does not deny that the Jewish history is full of 
miracles, hut he maintains veiy stiongly that these 
weie only local, and that the geiieial coui&e of the 
univcise was never distnrhed to effect tliem The 
pioloiigation of the day at the command of Joshua was 
nob produced by any alter«atiun in the course of the 
earth or sun, but was simply an ai.inosphenc phe- 
nomenon such as IS boinctinies e\hihit(‘d in the Arctic 
regions The darkness at the Ciucihxion was also 
local, the rotroorression of fbe shadow on the sun- 
dial in the leign of Ilt^zekiali did nob lesulb from 
a disturbance of the ordei of the h(*avenly bodies, 
the light that stood ovei the ciadle of Christ was a 
meteor, for a star could not possibly nuiik oub wibh 
precision a house 

The author of this curious book soon after its pub- 
lication became a Loman Catholic, aridm consequence 
recanted his opinions, but the school of Biblical 
interpretation of which he was peiha^is the fiist 
founder continues actively to the ])iesent day To 
trace ifs history in detail does not fall within the plan 
of the piesent woik It will be suflieieiit to say that 
there are two iiatuial theories by winch men have 
endeavoured to evjilain the rise ot loligions, and that 
each of those th cones has m particulai ages or coun- 
tiies or conditions of thought exeicised a sum erne 
ascendency ‘ The first method, which attributes 
^ Soe Denis, HiU dei> Ideei^ moraUs dans ^ Antiiiuite 
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religions to special and isolated causes, found its 
principal ancient representative in Eahemems, who 
maintained that the pagan gods 'were originally 
illnstnons kings, deified after death either by the 
spontaneous levci ence of tlie people or by the cunning 
of the mlers,^ and whose work, being translated by 
Ennius, is said to have contributed largely to that 
diffusion of scepticism m Home which preceded the 
rise of Christianity To this class of criticism belong 
also all attempts to explain miracles by imposture, or 
by optical delusions, or by the misconception of some 
natural phenonmnon, oi by any other isolated cii cum- 
stance T]ie other method, which is called mythical, 
and which was adopted among the ancients by the 
Pythagoreans, the Neo-Platonists, and the Gnostics, 
regal ds different dogmatic systems as embodying re- 
ligious sentiments oi great moral conceptions that are 
generally difJuscd among mankind, or as giving a 
palpable and (so to s]»eak) material form to the aspi- 
rations of the societies in which they spring Tims, 
while fully admitting that special cii eumstauccs have 
an important influence over the rise of opinions, the 
interpreters of this school seek the true efficient cause 
m the general intellectual atmosphere that is prevalent 
They do not pretend to explain in detail how different 
mu'jicles came to be believed, but they assert that in 
a certain intellectual condition phenomena which are 
deemed mirnculous will always appear, and that the 
general character of those phenomena will be deter- 
mined by the prevailing piedisposition The first of 
these schools of interpretation was general in the 

* Locke, in his Treatise on the oiigin of *Le pagan di 
Governments adopts very fully rinitios 
the theory of Euhemorus about 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and Las been 
especially favoured by nations like the ancient Romans, 
or like the modern Enghsh and French, who are dis- 
tinguished for a love of precise and definite conclu- 
sions; while the second has been most prominent in 
the present century, and in Germany. 

It must, however, be admitted that the energy 
displayed m firaming natural explanations of mira- 
culous phenomena bears no proportion to that which 
has been exhibited m a criticism that is purely dis- 
mtegratmg and destructive Spinoza, whose pro- 
found knowledge not only of the Hebrew language 
but also of Rabbinical traditions and of Jewish 
modes, of thought and expression made him pecu- 
liarly competent for the task, set the example in his 
‘Tractatus Theologico-Politicus,’* and Germany soon 
after plunged with great energy into the same career 
iiut the fact which must, I think, especially stnke the 
impartial observer is that these criticisms, in at least 
the great majority of cases, are earned on with a 
scarcely disguised purpose of wresting the Bible into 
conformity with notions that have been mdependently 
formed. The two writers who have done most to 
supply the principles of the movement are Lessing 
and Kant The first emphatically asserts that no 
doctrine should he accepted as part of Scripture which 

' Spinoza was, as far as I University Some of the re- 
know, the first writer who marks of Spinoza abouit th#^ 
dwelt much on the possible or Jewish habit of speaking of 
piubable falsification of some the suggestions of their own 
portions of the Old Testament minds as inspiration are stiU 
by the insertion of wrong vowel- worth reading, but with these 
points, a subject which was a exceptions the value of th<a 
few years since investigated m Tractatus Theologico-Polttuwt 
a work on Hehrew Interpola^ seems to me to be chiefly bis 
tiom, by Dr Wall, of Dubbn toncal 
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Ls not in accordance with ‘ reason/ an expression which 
in the ■writings of modern German critics may be not 
unfairly regaided as equiialent to the general scope 
and tendency of modern thought ^ The doctrmo of 
Kant is still more explicit According to him/ every 
dogmatic system, or, as he expresses it, evciy ‘eccle- 
siastical belief,’ should be regarded as the vehicle or 
envelope of ‘pure religion,’ or, m other words, of those 
modes of foidmg which constitute natural religion 
The ecclesiastical belief is necessary, because most 
men are unable to accept a purely moral belief unless 
it IS as it were materialised and embodied by grosser 
conceptions But the ecclesiastical belief being 
en'tirely suboidinate to pure religion, it followed that 
it should be interpreted simply with a view to tlie 
latter — that is to say, all doctrines and all passages of 
Scripture should be regarded as intended to convey 
some moral lesson, and no iiiterpictation, however 
natural, should be accepted as correct which collide? 
with our sense of riglit 

The statement of this doctrine of Kant may lemind 
the reader that m tracing the laws of the leligious 
progress of societies I have hitherto dwelt only on 
one aspect of the subject I have examined several 
important intellectual agencies which have ejected 
intellectual changes, but have as yet altogether 
omitted the laws of moral dcvelopeinent In en- 
deavouring to supply tins omission, we are at first 

' See, on Le&sing’s viev^ rti in which ho tliere treate 
clear statenient m ATTuind the subject of miracloB illub- 
Samfe’fl HisL critique dii trates ver^y clearly t ho wide use 
Ratwnalisme cn AJlemagne made of the term ‘ reason ’ in 
StraubB, in the Intioduction to Gorman criticism 
his Life of JesKs, pives a \ivid ^ See Ins Re/ upon vnthin the 
sketch of tlie prugrcfss of Ger- lAiniia of the Estison 
man Rationalism, and tho man- 
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met bj a scliooJ wliicli admits, indeed, that tlie true 
essence of all religion is moral, but at the same time 
denies that there can he in this respect any principle 
of progress Nothing, it is said, is so immutable as 
morals The diScreiice between right and wrong 
was always known, and on this subject our concep- 
tions can never be enlarged But if in the term 
moral be included not simply the broad difference 
between acts which arc 2)ositively virtuous and those 
which aie positively vicious, hut also the pievailiiig 
ideal or standaid ol‘ excellence, it is quite certain that 
morals exhibit as constant a progiess as intellect, 
and it 18 probable that this progress has exercised as 
impoitant an influence upon society It is one of 
the most familiar facts that theio arc certain virtues 
that are higher than others, and that many of t]iesc 
belong cxclusl^ ely to a highly developed civilisation ^ 
Thus, that the love of truth is a virtue is a proposi- 
tion which, stated sim})ly, would have been probably 
accepted with equal alaciity m any age, but if we 
examine the extent to which it is realised we find 
a profound difference We find tliat in an early 
period, while all the virtues of an uncompromising 
partisan aic cordially recogmsi'd, the higher virtue, 
w'hich binds men through a lo\e of conscientious 
enquiry to endeavour to pursue an eclectic course 
when party and seclaiian passions rage fiercely 
around them, is not only entirely unappreciated hut 
is almost impossible , that it is £ 5 vcn now only lecog- 
iiised by a very few who occupy the eminences of 
thought , and that it must therefore be recognised 
by the multitude in proportion as tlioy approadi (-lie 

* This fact lififi boon well of Archbishop Whatelv 
Doticed m some of the 
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condition of those few. Thus, the pursuit of virtue 
for its own sake is undoubtedly a higher excellence 
than the pursuit of virtue for the sake of attaining 
reward or avoiding pimishment ; yet the notion of 
d smterested virtue belongs almost exclusively to the 
higher ranks of the most civilised ages, and exactly 
m proportion as we descend the intellectual scale is it 
necessary to elaborate the system of rewards and 
punishments. 

Humanity again, in theory, appears to be an un- 
changeable virtue, but if we examine its applications 
we find it constantly changing Bull-baiting and bear- 
baiting and cock-fighting, and countless amusements 
of a similar kind, were once the favourite pastimes 
of Europe, were pursued by all classes even the most 
refined and the most humane, and were universally 
regarded as perfectly legitimate * Men of the most 
distinguished excellence are known to have delighted 
in them Had anyone challenged them as barbarous, 
his sentiments would have been regarded not simply 
as absurd, but as incomprehensible Theie was. no 
doubt, no controversy upon the subject * Gradually, 


' For a full view of the ex- 
tent to which these ainuBements 
were earned on and diversified 
in England, see Strutt’s Sports 
and Pastimes of the English 
People Sir Thomas More was 
accustomed to boast of his skill 
in throwing the * cock stele , ’ 
and, to the vei7 last, bullj-bait- 
ing was defended warmly by 
Cunning, and with an almost 
pass.onate earnestness by 
Windham 

^ As Macaulay, with cha- 
racteristic antithesis, says — 
* If the Puntanu suppressed 


bull-baiting, it was not because 
it gave pain to the bull, but 
because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators ’ The long unsuc- 
cessful warfare waged by the 
Popes against Spanish bull- 
fignting forms a very curious 
episode in ecclesiastical his- 
tory, but its ongin is to be 
found in the number of men 
who had been killed An old 
theologian mentions that, in 
the town of Concha, a bull that 
hud killed seven men became 
the object of the highest rever- 
ence, and the people were to 
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however, by the silent pressure of civilisation, a pro- 
found change passed over public opinion It was 
effected, not by any increase* of knowledge or by any 
process of definite reasoning, but simply by the 
gradual elevation of the inoial standard Amuse- 
ments that were once universal passed from the 
women to the men, from the upper to the lower 
classes, from the virtuous to the vicious, till at last 
the Legislature interposed to suppress them, and a 
thrill of indignation is felt whenever it is discovered 


that any of them have been 

gratified that a painting re- 
pregenting the achievement 
was immediately executed for 
the public square (Concina, 
Be SpeciaculiSt p 283) The 
writers who denounced Spanish 
bull-fighting contrasted it spe- 
cially with that of Ital}, in 
which the bull was bound by a 
rope, and which was therefore 
innocent {Ibid p 285) Bull- 
fighting was prohibited under 
pain of excommunication by 
Pius V, m 1667 In 1575, 
Gregory XIII removed the 
prohibition except as regards 
ecclesiastics, who were still for- 
bidden to frequent bull-fights, 
and as regards festal days, on 
which they were not to be cele- 
brated Some Spanish theo- 
logians having agitated much 
on this subject, Sixtu^ V,, in 
1686, confirmed the preceding 
bull At last, in 1596, Clement 
Vni., moved by the remon- 
strance of the Spanish king 
and the discontent of the 
Spanish people, removed all 
prohibitions (in Spain) except 
those which rested on the 


practised The history of 

monks, only enjoining caution 
At piesent bull-fights are 
usually performed on festal 
days, and form part of most 
groat religious festivals, es- 
pecially those in honour of the 
Virgin ’ On this curious sub- 
ject full details are given in 
Thesauro, Be Fcenis Ecclesias- 
iicis (Romae, 1640), and in 
Concina, Be Spectaculis (Eoinse 
1752) Among the Spanish 
opponents of bull-fighting was 
the great Jesuit Manana It 
IS curious enough that perhaps 
the most sanguinary of all bull- 
fights- was in the Coliseum of 
Rome, in 1333, when the 
Roman nobles descended into 
the arena and eighteen wore 
killed (Cibrano, Economza Po- 
litical vol 1 pp 196 197), 
but the Pope was tlien at 
Aiignon Michelet has no- 
ticed that while bull-fightiug 
was long extremely popular 
in Rome, the Romagna, and 
Spoleto, it never took root in 
Naples, notwithstanding the 
long domination of the 
Spaniards 
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the abolition of tortuie, the history of piinislimeijita, 
the history of the treatment of the conquered in war, 
the history of slavery — ail present us with examples 
of practices which in one age were accepted as per- 
fectly right and natural, and which in another age 
were repudiated as palpably and atrociously inhuman. 
In each case the change was (^tfected much less by 
any intellectual process than by a certain quickening 
of the emotions, and consequently of the moral judg- 
ments , and if in any country we find practices at all 
resembling those which existed in England a centiny 
ago, wo infer with certainty that that country has not 
received the full amount of civilisation The code of 
honour which first represents and afterwards reacts 
upon the moial standatd of each age is profoundly 
different The whole type of vntuema rude waihke 
people 18 distinct from that of a refined and peaceful 
people, and the cliaracter whicli tlie latter would 
admire the former would despise So tine is this, 
that each successive stratum of civilisation brings 
with it a distinctive ^ ^nation of the moral type In 
the woids of an illustiious historian, ‘if the archflpo- 
logist can determine the date of a monument by the 
form of its capital, with much gi eater certainty can 
the psychological historian assign to a specific period 
a moral fact, a predominating passion, oi a mode of 
thought, and can pronounce it to have been impossdile 
m the ages that pieccded or that followed In the 
chronology of art the same foims have sometimes 
been reproduced, but in the moral life sucli a recur- 
rence is impossible its conceptions are fixed in then 
eternal place m the fatality of time ’ ^ 

There is, howevei’, one striking exception to this 
^ Michdldt. 
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law in the occasional appearance of a phenomenon 
which may be termed moral genius. There arise 
fiom time to time men who bear to the moral con- 
dition of their age much the same relations as men 
of genius bear to its intellectual condition They 
anticipate the moral standard of a later age, cast 
abroad conceptions of dismterested virtue, of philan- 
thiopy, or of self-denial that seem to bear no relation 
to the spirit of their time, inculcate duties and sug- 
gest motives of action that appear to most men alto- 
getliei chimeiical Yet the magnetism of their perfec- 
tions tells powerfully upon then contemporaries An 
enthusiasm is kmdled, a gi oup of adherents is formed, 
and many are emancipated from the moral condition of 
then Yet the full effects of such a movement 

are but transient The first enthusiasm dies away, 
suirounding circumstances resume their ascendency, 
the pure faith is materialised, encrusted with con- 
ceptions that are alien to its nature, dislocated, and 
distorted till its first features have almost disappeared. 
The moral teaching, being unsuited to the time, be- 
comes inoperative until its appropriate civibsation has 
dawned, or at most it faintly and imperfectly filters 
through an accumulation of dogmas, and thus accele- 
rates in some measuie the arrival of the condition 
it requires 

From the foregoing considerations it is not difficult 
to infer the relations of dogmatic systems to moral 
})rinciples. In a scmi-barbarous period, when the 
moral faculty or the sense of right is far too weak to 
be a guide of conduct, dogmatic systems inteipose 
and supply men with motives of action that are suited 
to their condition, and are sufficient to sustain among 
tjiem a rectitude of conduct that would otherwise be 
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m\kiiown. But the formation of a moral philosophy 
IS usually the first step of the decadence of religions 
Theology then ceasing to be the groundwork of 
morals, sinks into a secondary position, and the main 
source of its power is destroyed In the religions 
of Greece and Rome this separation between the two 
parts of religious systems was carried so far that 
the inculcation of morality at last devolved avowedly 
and exclusively upon the philosophers, while the 
priests were wholly occupied with soothsaying and 
expiations 

In the next place, any historical faith, as it is 
intei*preted by fallible men, will contain some legends 
oi‘ doctrines that are contrary to our sense of right 
For our highest conception of the Deity is moral 
excellence, and consequently men always embody 
their standard of perfection in their religious doc- 
trines , and as that standard is at first extremely im- 
perfect and confused, the early doctrines will exhibit 
a corresponding imperfection These doctrines being 
stereotyped in received formularies for a time seri- 
ously obstruct the moral developement of society, but 
at last the opposition to them becomes so strong that 
they must give way they aie then either violently 
subverted or permitted to become gi’adually obsolete 

There is but one example of a leligion which is 
not necessarily subverted by civilisation, and that 
examjile is Christianity In all other cases the decay 
of dogmatic conceptions is tantamount to a com- 
plete annihilation of the religion, for although there 
may be imperishable elements of moral truth mingled 
with those conceptions, they have nothing distinctive 
or peculiar The moral truths coalesce with now sys- 
tems, the men who uttered them take their place with 
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many others in the great pantheon of history, and the 
religion having discharged its functions is spent and 
withered Bnt the great characteristic of Chris- 
tianity, and the great moral proof of its divinity, is 
that it has been the main source of the moral de- 
velopement of Europe, and that it has discharged 
this office not so much by the inculcation of a system 
of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and 
attractive influence of a perfect ideal. The moral 
progress of mankind can never cease to be distinc- 
tively and intensely Christian as long as it consists 
of a gradual approximation to the character of the 
Christian Founder. There is, indeed, nothing more 
wonderful in the history of the human race, than the 
way in which that ideal has traversed the lapse of 
ages, acquiring a new strength and beauty with each 
advance of civilisation, and infusing its beneficent 
influence into every sphere of thought and action. 
At first men sought to grasp by minute dogmatic 
definitions the divinity they felt The controversies 
of the Homoonsians or Monophysites or Nestonans 
or Patripassians, and many others whose very names 
now sound strange and remote, then filled the Church 
Then came the period of visible representations. The 
handkerchief of Veronica, the portrait of Edessa, the 
cmcifix of Nicodemus, the paintmgs of St. Luke,' 
the image traced by an angel’s hand, which is still 

* As Lami and Lanzi have all by the same hand, or of 
shown, this legend probably exactly the same age, though 
resulted from a confusion of evidently copied from the same 
names , a Florentine monk, type Others think they are 
named Luca, of the eleventh Byzantine pictures brought to 
century, being, there is much Italy during the tune of the 
reason to believe, the chief au- Iconoclasts and of the Cni- 
thor of the ‘ portraits by St, sadea 
Luke.’ They are not, however. 
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renei'ated at the Lateran, the countless visions 
narrated hj the saints, show the eagerness with 
which men sought to realise as a palpable and 
living image their ideal This age was followed 
by that of historical evidences, the age of Se- 
bonde and his followers Yet more and more 
with advancing years, the moral ideal stood out 
from all dogmatic conceptions, and it is no exag- 
geration to say, that at no foinier period was it 
BO powerful, or so universally acknowledged, as at 
present This is a phenomenon altogether unique 
in history , and to those who recognise in the 
highest type of excellence the highest revelation 
of the Deity, its importance is too manifebt to be 
ovei looked 

I trust the reader will pardon the tedious length 
to which this examination, which I would gladly 
have abridged, has extended For the history of 
rationahsm is quite as much a history of moral as of 
intellectual developement, and any conception of it 
that Ignores the former must necessaiily be mutilated 
and false. Nothing, too, can, as 1 conceive, be more 
erroneous or superficial tlian the reasonings of those 
who maintain that the moral element of Christianity 
has in it nothing distinctive or peculiar The method 
of this school, of which Bolnigbioke may he legarded 
as the type, is to collect fj'oin the writings of different 
heathen writers ceitain isolated passages embodying 
precepts that were inculcated by Christianity , and 
when the collection had become ^ ei y large, the task 
was supposed to be accomphshed But the tnio 
originality of a system of moral teaching depends not 
BO much upon the elements of which it is composed, 
as upon the manner m which they are fused into u 
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symmetncal whole, upon the proportionate value that 
is attached to different qualities, or, to state the same 
thing by a single word, upon the type of character 
that IS formed Now it is quite certain that the 
Christian type differs not on! 7 in degree, but in kind, 
from the Pagan one 

In applying the foiegoing principles to the history 
of Christian transformations, we should naturally 
expect three distinct classes of change The first is 
the gradual evanescence of doctrines that clash with 
our moral sense The second is the decline of the 
influence of those ceremonies, or purely speculative 
doctrines, which, without being opposed to con- 
science, are a,t least wholly beyond its spliere The 
third IS the substitution of tlie wense of right for the 
fear of punishment as the mam motive to virtue 

I reserve the consideiation of the first of these 
three changes for the ensuing chapter, in winch I 
shall examine the causes of religious {)ersecution, and 
shall endeavour to trace the history of a long senes 
of moral anomalies m speculation which prepared the 
way for that great moral anomaly in practice. The 
second change is so evident, that it is not necessary 
to dwell upon it No candid person who is acquainted 
with history can fail to perceive the difference between 
the amount of reverence bestowed in the present day, 
by the great majority of men, upon mere sj>oculative 
doctrines or ritualistic observances, and that which 
was once general If we examine the Church in the 
fourth and fifth centuries, we find it almost exclu- 
sively occupied with minute questions concerning 
the manner of the co-existence of the two natures m 
Christ If we examine it m the middle ages, w© find 
it absorbed in ritualism and pilgrimages If we 
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examine it at the Reformation, we find it just emerging 
beneath the pressure of civilisation from this con- 
dition; yet still the main speculative test was the 
doctrine concerning the Sacrament, which had no 
relation to morals , and the main practical test, on 
the Continent at least, was the eating of meat on 
Fridays ^ In the present day, with the great body 
of laymen, such matters appear simply pueiile, be- 
cause they have no relation to morals 

The third change is one which requires more atten- 
tion, for it involves the history of religious teironsm 
, history of the deepest hut most painful interest to 


• In France especially the 
persecution on this ground was 
fnghtful Thus, Sodin tells 
us that in 1539 the magistrates 
of Angers burnt ahve those 
who were proved to have eaten 
meat on Friday if theyieraained 
impenitent, and hung them if 
they repented {Demon des 
Sorciersy p 216 ) In England 
the subject was regarded in a 
very pecubar bght Partly be- 
cause Anglicanism clung closely 
to the Fathers, and partly be- 
cause England was a maritime 
country, fasting was not only 
encouraged, but strictly en- 
joined , and a long senes of 
laws and proclamations were 
accordingly issued between 
1648 and the Restoration, en- 
joining abstinence on Wednes- 
days and Fridays, and through- 
out Lent, ‘considering that 
due and godly abstinence is a 
mean to virtue, and to subdue 
men’s bodies of their a^uls 
and spirits , and considering, 
also, es^ctally that fishers, and 


men using the trade ot fishing 
m tho sea, may thereby the 
rather be set on i\ork’ See a 
list of these laws in Hillam’^ 
Const Hist 'lol i A homily 
also enjoins fasting on the same 
complex ground There are 
some very good remaiks on 
the tendency of theologians to 
condornn more eei erely error 
than immorality, and in con 
demnmg difteinut eirors to 
dwell most severely on tliose 
which are purely speculative, 
in Payle, Ihn^les diverses^ 
cxcix lie says ‘ *Si iin docteui 
do Sorbonne avoit la Laidiesse 
de chanceler taut soit p( u sur 
le myst^re do 1 Incarnation 
il couroit risque du feu 
de la Greve , mais sbl so con- 
tentoit d’avancer quelquea pro- 
po«4itions de moiale rel&chee, 
comme le fanieux Escobar, on 
86 contenteroit de dire que 
cela n’pst pas bien, et peut-etre 
on \erroit la censure de son 
livre ’ 
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all who study the intellectual and moral progress of 
Europe 

It would be difficult, and perhaps not altogether 
desirable, to attain in the present day to any realised 
conception of the doctrine of future punishment as it 
was taught by the early Fathens, and elaborated and 
developed by the mediaeval priests That doctrine 
has now been thrown so much into the background, 
it has been so modified and softened and explamed 
away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its ancient 
repulsiveness It is sufficient to say, that it was 
generally maintained that eternal damnation was the 
lot which the Almighty had reserved for an immense 
propoition of Ills creatines and that that damnation 
consisted not simjdy of the privation of certain ex- 
traordinary blessings, but also of the endurance of the 
most excruciating agonies Perhaps tlie most acute 
pain the human body can undergo is that of fire , 
and this, the early Fathers assure us, is the eternal 
destiny of the mass of mankind The doctrine was 
stated with the utmost htcrali&m and precision In 
the two first apologies foi the Christian faith it was 
distinctly asserted Ph ilosopliy, ^ i was said , had 
sometimes enabled men to look with contempt upon 
torments, as upon a transient evil , but Christianity 
presented a prosp(‘ct before winch the stoutest heart 
must qiiaih for its punishments were as eternal as 
they were evcruci.il ing * Origen, it is tine, and his 

‘ *Stc et Epicurus orancm que aeleinani aL> eo pcBnam pro- 
cmciatum doloreinqiie depretiat v idem us mento soli lunocentiie 
modicum quidem contompti- occuiiimusetproBCienUfleplem- 
bilem pronun tiando umguum tudine et pro magmtudme cru- 
vero non diuturnum Enun- ciatus non diuturni verum 
vero nos qui sub Deo omnium sempiterm * (Tertulhaii, Apof 
epeculaU>re dispungimur, qui- cap xlv ) 
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disciple Gregory of Nyssa, in a somewhat hesitating 
manner, diverged from the prevailing opinion, and 
strongly inclined to a figurative interpretation, and 
to the belief in the ultimate salvation of all , ' but 
they weie alone in their opinion With these two 
exceptions, all the Fathers proclaimed the eternity of 
torments, and all defined those tonnents as the action 
of a hteral fire upon a sensitive body 2 When the 
pagans argued that a body could not remain for ever 
unconsumed m a material flame, they were answered 
by the analogies of the salamander, the asbestus, and 
the volcano , and by appeals to the Divine Omnipo- 
tence, which was supposed to be continually everted 
to prolong the tortures of the dead ^ 

We may be quite sure that neither in the early 
Church, nor in any other period, was this doctrine 
universally reahsed There must have been thousands 
who, believing, or at least professing, that there was 
no salvation except m the Church, and that to be 


* The opinions of tins last 
Father on the subject, whicJi 
are very little known, are clearly 
stated in that learned book, 
Dallaeus, De Vctnis et Satisfac- 
ti07i%bu8 (Amsterdam, 1649), 
lib IV c 7 For Ongen s well- 
known opinions, see Ibid hb 
IV c 6 

^ A long chain of quotations 
establishing this will be found 
in Swinden, On the Fire of 
Hell (London, 1727), and in 
Horberr^'s Enquiry concerning 
Futitre Punishment (London, 
1744) 

• See the long argument 
baaed on these grounds in St 
Aug De Civ Deiy lib xxi cc 
l»9. Minntius Felix treats 


the same subject m a somewhat 
ferocious paas^ige ‘ Ipse rex 
Jupiter per torrontea npas et 
atram voragiiiem jurat religi- 
ose destinatam enim sibi cum 
fauis cultonbus poen.im praescius 
perhorrescit nee tormentis aut 
modus uUus aut terminus 
Illic sapiens ignis membra unt 
et reficit carpit et nutnt sicut 
igiies fulminum corpora tangunt 
nec absumunt sicut ignes 
jEtnse et Vesuvii et ardentium 
ubique terrarum flagrant nec 
erogantur ita poenalo illjd 
incendium non dainnis arden- 
tium pascitur Bed inexesa cor 
porum laceratione nutritur 
( OoiauiuSy cap xxxv ) 
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excladed from salvation meant to be precipitated into 
an abyss of flames, looked back nevertheless to the 
memory of a pagan mother, who had passed away, if 
not with a feeling of vague hope, at least without the 
poignancy of despair There must have been thou^ 
sands who, though they would perhaps have admitted 
with a father that tlie noblest actions of the heathen 
were but ‘ splendid vices,’ lead nevertheless the pages 
of the great historians of their country with emotions 
that were very little in conformity with such a theory 
Nor, it may be added, were these persons those whose 
moral perceptions had been least developed by con- 
templating the gentle and tolerant character of the 
Christian Founder Yet still the doctrine was 
stamped upon the tlieology of the age, and though 
it had not yet been introduced into art, it was 
realised to a degree which we at least can never 
reproduce , for it was taught in the midst of perse- 
cution and conflict, and it flashed upon the mind 
with all the vividness of novelty. Judaism had had 
nothing like it It seems now to be generally ad- 
mitted that the doctrine of a future life, which is 
often spoken of as a central conception of religion, 
was not included in the Levitical revelation, or at 
least was so faintly intimated that the people were 
unable to peiccivc it * During the cajitivity, indeed, 

* This fact had been noticed it contained no revelation of 
by several early English divines a future world Archbishop 
(Barrow and Berkeley among Wlnitely, who strongly took up 
the number) , but it was brought the view of Wiirburton concern- 
rnto especial relief by Warbur- ing the fact, has, in one of his 
ton, who, as is well known, in Es^ai/s on the Peculzartiics of 
his Thvme Legatwn^ based a the Christian Eehcpxm^ applied 
curious argument in favour of it very skilfully to establishing 
the divine origin of the Leviti- the divine origin, not indeed of 
cal religion upon the fact that Judaism, but of Christianity, 
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che Jo v( a obtained from tlieir masters some notions 
on the subject, but even these were verj vague, and 
the Sadducees, who rejected the now doctiane as an 
innovation, were entiielj uncondemned Indeed, it 
is probable that the chosen people had less clear and 
correct knowledge of a future world than any other 
tolerably civilised nation of antiquity Among the 
early popular traditions of the pagans, tliere were, it 
IS true, some famt traces of a doctiine of hell, winch 
are said to have been elaborated by Pythagoias,' and 
especially by Plato, who did more than any other 
ancient philosopher to develop© the notion of expia- 
tion,* but these, at tho period of the nse of Clins- 
tianity, had little or no influence upon the minds of 
men , nor had they ever presented the same charac- 
teristics as the doctrine of the Church. For among 
the pagans future torture was supposed to be reseiwed 
exclusively for guilt, and for guilt of the most extreme 
and exceptiODn/l character It was such culprits as 
Tantalus, or Sisyphus, or Ixion, that were selected 
as examples, and, excepting in tho mysteries,^ the 
subject never seems to have been brought very pro- 
minently forward It was the distinctive doctrine 
of the Christian theologians, that sufferings more 
excruciating than any the imagination could conceive 

because Christianity does con- see Mackay’s Edigious Dem- 
tain a revelation of the future lopeimnt of the Greeks and 
w^orid Both these writers con- Hebrews, vol ii pp 286-297 
tend that the well-known pas- * Denis, Hihtoire des Idkes 
sage in Job does not refer to morales dans CAntiquith, tom 
the reBurrection The subject i pp 18, 19 
has been dwelt on from another * Ibid, pp. 104-106 

point of view by Chubb, Vol- * On the place representa- 

taire, Strauss, and several tions of Tartarus had in the 
Other writers On the growth mystenea^eeeMsLgnm, 0?igi7ies 
of the doctrine among the Jews, du ITiidtre, lorn i pp 81-84 
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were leserved for miHions, and might be the lot of 
the most benevolent and heroic of mankind. That 
religious error was itself the worst of crimes, was 
before the Reformation the universal teaching of the 
Christian Church Can we wonder that there were 
some who refused to regard it as an Evangel ? 

If we pursue this painful subject into the middle 
ages, we find the conception of punishment by literal 
fire elaborated with more detail The doctrine, too, 
of a purgatoiy even for the saved had grown up. 
Without examining at length the origin of this last 
tenet, it may be sufficient to say that it was a natural 
continuation of the doctrine of penance , that the 
pagan poets had had a somewhat similar conception, 
which Virgil introduced into his famous description 
of the regions of the dead , that the Manichreana 
looked forward to a strange process of purification 
after death , * and that some of the Fathers appear 
to have held that at the day of judgment all men 
must pass through a hie, though apparently rather 
tor trial than for purification, as the virtuous and 
orthodox were to pass unscathed, while bad people 
and people with erroneous theological opinions were 
to be burnt ^ Besides this, the doctrine perhaps 


* The Mamchaeans are said 
to ]ia\e boIie\ cd that tlie 
souls ot the dead were puri- 
fied in the him , tint they 
were then borne m Ihe muon 
to the anf?els , and tliat the 
phafaos of the moon were c*iubed 
by the mcieaho or duninution 
of the freight ^Beausobre, 
Hi&t critique du Mamch^usme, 
tom 1 pp 243-244 ) 

^ Ballmus, at 

/actwntbuSf hb iv c 9 Some 


of the ancients had a notion 
about fire being the portal of 
the unseen world Herodotus 
(lib V c 92) tells a curious 
stoiy about Pmandor, a tjTant 
of Corinth, who invoked the 
bhado of Ills wife , but she re- 
fused to answer his questions, 
alleging that she was too cold , 
for though dresses had been 
placed in her tomb, they wore 
of no use to her, as they had 
out been burnt 
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softened a httle tLe terrorism of eternal puniskmant, 
by diminishing the number of those who were to en- 
dure li^ , though, on the other hand, it represented 
extreme suffeiing as reserved for almost all men after 
death It may be added, that its financial advan- 
tages are obvious and undeniable 

There was lu the tenth century one striking 
example of a theologian following in the traces of 
Ongen, and, as far as I know, alone in the middle 
ages, maintaining the figurative iiiteipietation of the 
fire of hell. This was John Scotus Erigena, a very 
remarkable man, who, as his name imports,* and as 
Ins contemporaries inform us, was an Irishman, and 
who appears to have led, foi the most part, that life 
of a wandering scholar for which his countrymen 
have always been famous His keen wit, ins great 
and varied genius, and his knowledge of Greek, soon 
gained him an immense reputation This last ac- 
quirement was then extremely rare, but it liad been 
kept up m the Irish monasteries some time after it 
had disappeared from the other seminaries of Europe. 
Scotus threw himself with such ardour into both of 
the gieat systems of Greek philosophy, that some 
have regarded him piincipally as the last represen- 
tative of Neoplatonism, and others as the founder of 
Scholasticism * He displayed on all questions a sin- 
gular disdain for authority, and a spirit of the boldest 
free thought, which, hke Ongen, wath whose works 

* Scotj was at first the name Westminstor (an 880) 
of the Irish , it was afterwards ^ He is regarded in the first 
shared and finally monopolised light by M Guizot in his Hia 
by the in habitants of Scotland, lory of Civilisation , and in the 
Erigena moans, born in Erin — second by M St -lien^ Taillan 
the distinctive name ot Iieland dier, in his able and learned 
There is an amusing notice of treatise on Scotus 
Scotus Engena in Matthew of 
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he. was probably much imbued, be defeuded by b 
lavish employment of allegories Among the doo 
tnnes he disbelieved, and therefore treated as alle- 
gorical, was that of the fire of hell ‘ 

Scotus, however, was not of his age The ma- 
terial conceptions of mediaBvalism harmonised admir- 
ably with the material doctrine and after the reli- 
gious terrorism that followed the twelfth century, 
that doctrine attained its full elaboration The 
agonies of hell seemed then the central fact of re- 
ligion, and the perpetual subject of the thoughts of 
men. The whole intollec’.t of Europe was employed 
in illustrating them All literature, all pamtmg, all 
eloquence, was concentrated upon the same dreadful 
theme. By the pen of Dante and by the pencil of 
Orgagna, by the pictures that crowded every church, 
and the sermons that iting from every pulpit, the 
maddening terror was sustained The saint was 
often permitted in visions to behold the agonies of 
the lost, and to recount the spectacle he had wit- 
nessed He loved to tell how by the lund glare of 
the eternal flames he had seen millions writhing in 
every form of ghastly suffering, their eyeballs rollmg 
with unspeakable anguish, their limbs gashed and 
mutilated and quivering with pain, toitured by pangs 
that seemed ever keener by the recurrence, and 
shrieking in vain for mercy to an unpitying heaven. 
Hideous beings of dieadful aspect and of fantastic 
forms hovered around, mocking them amid their 
torments, casting them into cauldrons of boiling 

* On the doctrines of Scotus, tom ui p 95 , Alexandn H%si 
and especially on that about Eccleti tom vi pp 361-363 
hell, see Tail land 'er, Scot Eri- According to this last writer 
gene^ pp 176-180, Ampere, Scotus admitted literal torments 
Hut iUtiraire de la Eranoc^ for the devil, but not for man 
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brimstone, or mventmg new tortures more subtle 
and more refined. Amid all this a sulphur stream 
was ever seething, feeding and intensifying the waves 
of fire There was no respite, no alleviation, no hope. 
The tOL'tures were ever varied in their character, and 
they never palled for a moment upon the sense 
Sometimes, it was said, the flames while retaining 
their intensity withheld their light A shroud of 
darknesi covered the scene, but a ceaseless shriek of 
anguish attested the agonies that were below ' 

It is useless to follow the subject into detail We 
may reproduce the ghastly imagery that is accumu- 
lated in the sermons and lu the legends of the age 
We may estimate the untiring assiduity with which 
the Catholic priests sought in the worst acts of human 
tyranny, and in the dai k recesses of their own ima. 
ginationb, new forms of torture, to ascribe them to 
the Creator We can never conceive the intense 
vividness with which these conceptions weie realised, 
or the madness and the misery they produced For 
those were ages of implicit and unfaltering credulity : 
they were ages when none of the distractions of the 
present day divided the intellect, and when theology 
was the single focus upon which tlie imagination was 
concentrated They were ages, too, when the modern 
tendency to soften or avoid repulsive images was 
altogether unknown, and when, in the general para- 
lysis of the reason, every influence was exerted to 
stimulate the imagination Wherever the worshipper 

* The details of many of has noticed this ptiBsion for do- 
th ese visions are given in their tailed pictures of hell (■winch 
full force in Bwinden , and in seems to date from St Gregory 
Plaucey, BictvcmnaiTe xnfemal, the G^reat) with hifl usual force 
art Ef^fer, Dean Milman, m and justice. 
hiB Hi9t, of Latin Chmtmniti/p 
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turneii, lie was met by new forma of torture, elaborated 
with such minute detail, and enforced with such a 
vigour and distinctness, that they must have clung 
for ever to the mind, and chilled every natural im- 
pulse towards the Creator. How, indeed, could it be 
otherwise ? Men were told that the Almighty, by 
the flat of his uncontrolled power, had called into 
being countless millions whom He knew to be destined 
to eternal, excruciating, unspeakable agony ; that He 
had placed millions m such a position that such agony 
was inevitable , that He had prepared tlieir place of 
torment, and had kindled its undying flame , and 
that, prolonging their hvea for ever, in order that 
they might be for ever wretched, He would make the 
contemplation of their sufferings one of the elements 
of the happiness of the redeemed. * No other rehgious 
teachers had ever proclaimed such tenets, and as long 
as they were realised intensely, the benevolent pre- 
cepts and the mild and gentle ideal of the New 
Testament could not possibly be influential The 
two things were hopelessly incongruous. The sense 
of the Divine goodness being ^destroyed, the whole 
fabric of natural religion crumbled in the dust Prom 
that time religion was necessarily diverted from the 
moral to the dogmatic, and became an artificial thing 
ol relics and ceremonies, of credulity and persecution, 
oi asceticism and terrorism It centred entirely upon 
the priests, who supported it mainly by intimidation 
I have already, when examining the phenomena of 
witchcraft, noticed the influence of this doctrine upon 
the imagination, which it has probably done more to 

^ &t Thomas Aquinas s, datur eis ut pmnam impiorum 
‘ Ut beatitudo sanctorum eis perfecte videant ’ (Sumna, 
magis complaceat et d© ©a Suppl , qusest xciv art 1 ) 
ubenores eratias Peo agaut 
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disease than almost all other moral and intellectual 
agen lies combined I shall hereafter touch upon its 
effects, upon the intellectual history of Europe, upon 
the timidity and disingenuousness of enquiry — the 
distrust, and even hatred, of intellectual honesty it 
encouraged There is, however, a still more painful 
effect to be noticed That the constant contemplation 
of suffering, especially when that contemplation is 
devoid of passion, has a tendency to blunt the affec- 
tions, and thus destroy the emotional part of htiinanity, 
18 one of the most familiar facts of common observa- 
tion The law holds good even in men, like surgical 
operators, who contemplate pain solely for the benefit 
of others The first repulsion is soon exchanged for 
indifference, the indiflerence speedily becomes interest, 
and the interest is occasionally heightened to positive 
enjoyment Hence the anecdotes related of surgeons 
who have derived the most exquisite pleasure from 
the operations of their profession, and of persona who, 
being unable to suppress a morbid dehght in the con- 
templation of suffering, have detei mined to utilise 
their defect, and have become the most unflinching 
operators in the hospitals Now it is sufficiently 
manifest that upon this emotional part of humanitv 
depends by far tlie greater number of kind acts that 
are done in the world, and especially the prevaihrcr 
ideal and standard of humanity There are, no doubt, 
persons who are exceedingly benevolent through 
sense of duty, while their temperament remainB 
entirely callous There are even cases iii which the 
callousness of temperament increases in proportion 
to the active benevolence, for it is acquired in con- 
templating suffering for the purpose of relieving it, 
and, as Bishop Butler reminds us, ‘ active habits are 
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strengthened, while passive impressions are weakened 
by repetition ’ But the overwhelming majonty are 
m these matters governed by their emotions Their 
standard and their acts depend upon tire liveliness of 
their feelings If this be so, it is easy to conceive 
what must have been the result of the contemplations 
of mediaevalism There is a fresco in the great 
monastery of Pavia which might be regarded as the 
emblem of the age It i epresents a monk with clasped 
hands, and an expression of agonising terror upon his 
countenance, straining over the valley of vision where 
the suiienngs ot the lost were displayed, while the 
inscription above leveals Ins one harrowing thought, 

‘ Quis sustinebifc ne descendam inonens ^ ’ 

In such a state of thought, we should naturally 
expect that the direct and powerful tendency of this 
doctrine would be to produce a general indifference 
to human suffermgs, oi even a bias towaids acts of 
barbaiity. Yet this only gives an inadequate con- 
ception of its efiects For not only were men con- 
stantly expatiating on these ghastly pictuics, they 
were also constantly associating them witli gratitude 
and Avitli joy They believed that the truth of 
Chnstiamty implied the eternal tortuie of a vast 
proportion of their fellow-creatures, and they believed 
that it would be a gross impiety to wish that Chris- 
tianity was untrue They had (collected with such 
assidmty, and had interpreted with such a revolting 
hterahsm, every rhetorical passage in the Bible that 
could be associated with their doctrine, that they had 
firmly persuaded themselves that a material and 
eternal fire formed a central truth of their faith, and 
that, in the words of an Anglican clergyman, ‘ tlie 
hell described in the Gospel is not with the same 

M 
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particularity to he met with m any other religion 
that is or hath been in the whole world * * Habitually 
treating the language of j)arable as if it was the lan- 
guage of history, they came to rooard it as voiy truly 
their ideal of hap[)inesp, to rest for ever on Abraham’s 
bosom, and to contemplate for ever the torments of 
their brother in hell They felt with St Augustine 
that Hhe end of religion is to become like the object 
of worship/ and they represented the Deity as con- 
fining Ins affection to a small section of his creatures, 
and inflicting on all others the most horrible and 
eternal suffering, 

Now it IS undoubtedly true, that when doctrines of 
this kind aie intensely realised, they yill {)rove most 
efficacious m dispelling tlie apathy on religious sub- 
jects winch IS the common condition of mankind 
They will pioduce great earnestness, great stlf-sacn- 
fice, great sinsrlcness of purpose. Loyola, who hnd 
studied with profound sagacity the springs of enthu 
siasm, assigned in his spiritual eyercises an entire dav 
to be spent in meditating upon eternal darmiafion, and 
in most gieat leligious revivals the doctnne has 
occupied a prominent place It is also undoubtedly 
true, that in a few splendid instances the efTect of this 
realisation hns been to raise up missionary t(‘achers of 
such heroic and disinterested zeal, that their lives are 
among the grandest pages in the whole range of bio- 
graphy But although this may be its effect upon 
some singulaily noble natures, there can be little 
question that in the vast majority of cases its tendency 
will be to indurate the character, to diffuse abroad a 
callousness and insensibility to the suffering of others 


‘ Swinder, p 129 
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that will profoundly debase liumanity If you make 
tbe detailed and exc^uisite lortuies of multitudes tlie 
habitual object of the thoughts and imaginations of 
men, you will necessarily produce in most of them a 
gradual indifference to human suffering, and in some 
of them a disposition to regard it with positive delight. 
If yon fui'ther assure men that these buflenngb form 
an integral part of a revelation which they are bound 
to icgard as a message of good tidings, you will 
induce them to stifle eveiy feeling of pity, and almost 
to encouiago their inseusibility as a virtue. K you 
end your teaclim^^ b\ tolling them that the Being who 
IS the ideal of their lives, confines his affection to the 
mcnibcis of a single Church, that He will torture for 
ever all who aie not found within its pale, and that 
Ills children will for c\er contemplate those tortures 
in a state of unalloyed iohoity, you will piej)are the 
way for every form of peisecution that can bo directed 
agriiiist those who are without He who most fully 
realised these doctrines, would be the most unhappy 
or the most unfeeling of mankind No possible 
prospect of individual bliss could leconcile a truly 
humane man who followed the impulse of his hu- 
manity, to the thought that those who were external 
to Jus faith were destined to eternal fire No truly 
humane man could avoid wishing, that lather than 
this should be the case, he and all others should sleep 
the sleep of annihilation Wlien the doctrine was in- 
tensely lealiscd and imphcitly beliei ed, it must, there- 
fore, have had one or other of two effects It must 
have produced an intensity of compassion that would 
involve extreme unhappiness and would stimulate to 
extreme heroism, or it must have produced an abso- 
lute callousness and a positive inchnation to inflict 
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Bnlleiingupon the heretic It does not require much 
knowledge of human natuie to perceive that the spirit 
of Torquemada must he moie common than that of 
Xavier 

That this was actually the case must be evident to 
anyone who is not wilfully bhnd to the history of 
Christendom I have mentioned that wntei’ who in 
the second century dilated most emplialically on the 
doctrine of eternal punishment by hre as a means of 
intimidation In another of his woiks he showed 
very cleaily the influence it exercised upon Ins own 
charactei He had written a ticatise dissuading the 
Christians of his day from fiequcnting ilie public 
spectacles lie had eollecied on the subject many 
arguments, some of them very powei hil, and others 
extremely grotesque , but he perceived tliat to make 
Ins exhoi tations foi eible to the majouty of his loaders, 
he must point them to some coiintcr-attiaction He 
accordingly proceeded — and liis style assumc^d a i lolier 
glow ajid a moie impetuous eloquence as ho lose lo 
the congenial theme — to tell tlieni that a s]>ecLacIe 
was reserved for them, so fascinating and so attrac- 
tive that the most joj^ons festivals of earth faded 
into lusigiiiticance by the comparison Tliai spoetacic 
was the agonies of their fellow-countrymen, as they 
wnthc amid tlie torments of hell ‘ What,’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘shall bo the magnitude ol that scone ^ 
How shall I won del II ow shall F laiifr-li How 
shall I rejoice How shall I tiiumph when 1 behold 
so many and such illustiious hings, who were said 
to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter 
their god in the lowest darkness of hell * Then shall 
the soldiers who had persecuted the name of Christ 
bum in more cruel fire than any they had kindled for 
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tJbe saints Then shall the tragedians poui foi'th 

m thoir own misfoitane more piteous cries than those 
with which they had made the theatre to resound, 
while the comedian's poweis shall be better seen as 
he becomes more flexible by the heat Then shall 
the duver of the circus stand forth to view all blush- 
ing m his htiinnig chaiiot, and the gladiators pierced, 
not by spears, but by daits of fire. Compared 

with such spec lade b, with such subjectb of triumph 
as these, what can praetor or consul, quaestor or pontiff, 
afford ^ and even now faith can bung them neai, 
imagination can depict them as present ’ * 

I have quoted this very painful passage not so 


' * Qufic tunc spectaciili 1 iti- 
tudo ^ Qnitl udniirer Quid 
ridcam ? ubi gdudeam ubi ex- 
ultem, specUns tot et tmtos 
rtges, qni in ccelum rtcepU 
nuntidbdncup cum ipso Jove ct 
ipsis suis testibua in imi3 teiio- 
liijs congemescentes ' Item 
pici'bides perbocutoieb dominici 
nomuiis baevionbub (pidin ip^'i 
tldmmis Stevierunt inbulUntibus 
contrd (Jliubtianub lupu entub ' 
quos prtjclerea sapientes 
pliilosop]io3 coidin discjpuli*' 
suis ima toil flag ration! bus ciu- 
be&centes, qiu bus mini ad Dc uni 
pertineie suadebdiit, quibus 
iniinab dut n alias aut non in 
pristiDd coipord redit liras at- 
hrraabant' Etidm pool as non 
ad Rhdddinanthi nee ad Miiiois 
bed ad inopmatiChnstitiibuiial 
pdlpiuiiues Tunc magi^' tra- 
goedi audiondi mdgis bcilicot 
vocales m sua pmprid calami- 
tdte Tunc histnones cogno- 
scendi solutioies niulto per 
jgnem Tunc speetandus aurigd 
m flammed loUi totiis rubens , 


tunc xjstici contempldndi non 
la gymna&iis bed in iguejacu- 
lati , nisi (juod ne tunc qiiiclem 
ill os Veil in Tib os, ut qtii nialitn 
ad tos potius conspectum iii- 
''dtidbilem confeiio qui in do- 
nnnum dcbaevierunt II ic est 
die dicam fabii nut qudj&taariae 
fill lib, sabl) iti destructor Sama- 
iites et (Idiinonium habens 
IIic e&t queni a Judaredenustis, 
Iiic e‘^t illti Liruudim* et colaplns 
divei beratufa, sputamontis de- 
du oratus, felle et aceto po- 
t.itus Hjc est quern clam 
disoeutes subnpuerunt ut lo- 
buiiexisse dicatur, vel hoitu- 
lanua detraxit ne lactutde &une 
trequentia coiumeantium Idode- 
lenlur Ut talia spectes, ut 
talibus exultes, quis tibi praetox, 
aut consul, aut quaestor, aut 
sacoidos de su4 libcralitate 
pidestabit? Et taraeii haeejam 
quodammodo habeiniib per 
fidem, epiritu i magi n ante re- 
jirsesmtata * (Tertullian, De 
Sjfectac cap xxx ) 
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much Hs au instance of the excesses of a morbid dis- 
position embittered by pei&ccutioii, as because it fur- 
niflhes a striking illustration of the influence of a 
certain class of realisations on the affections I'or in 
tracing what may be called the psychological history 
of Europe, we are constantly met by a gicat contra- 
diction, which can only he explained by such con- 
siderations By the confession of all parties, the 
Christian religion was designed to he a religion of 
philanthropy, and love was represented as the dis- 
tinctive test or characteristic of its true members 
As a matter of fact, it has probably done more to 
quicken the afiections of mankind, to promote pity, 
to create a pui'o and merciful ideal, than any other 
influence that has ever acted on the world But 
while the marvellous influence of Christianity in this 
respect has been acknowledged by all who have mas- 
tered the teachings of history, w hilo the religious 
minds of every land and of every opinion have re- 
cogmsed in its Founder the liighest conceivable ideal 
and embodiment of compassion as of purity, it is a 
no less incontestable truth that for many centuries 
the Christian piiestliood pursued a iiuhcy, at least 
towards those who differed from their opinions, im- 
plying a callousness and absence of the emotional 
part of humanity which has seldom been paralleled, 
and perhaps never sui’passed From Julian, who ob- 
served that no wild beasts were so ferocious as angry 
theologians, to Montesquieu, who discussed as a 
psychological phenomenon the inhumanity of monks, 
the fact has been constantly recognised The monks, 
the Inquisitors, and m general the medioival cleig), 
present a type that is singularly well defined, and is 
in many respects exceedingly noble, but which is 
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continually marked by a total absence of mere natuml 
atfection In zeal, m courage, m perseverance, in 
self-sacrifice, tbey towered far above the aveiage of 
mankind, but they were always as leady to inflict 
as to endure siificnng These were the men who 
chanted then Te Deums over the massacre of the 
AlbigeUvScs ox of St Bai tholomew, who fanned and 
stimulated the Crusades and the religious v. ars, who 
exulted over the carnage, and strained every nerve 
to prolong the struggle, and, when the zeal of the 
warnor had begun to flag, mourned over the languor 
of faith, and contemplated the snflenngs they had 
caused with a satisfaction that was as pitiless as it 
was unselfish Those were the men who were at 
once the instigators and t1ie agents of that honible 
detailed persecution that stained almost every pro- 
vince of Europe with the blood of Jews and heretics, 
and which exhibits an amount of cold, passionless, 
studied and deliberate barbarity unrivalled m the 
history of mankind ^ 

Xow, when a tondoncy of this kind is habitually 
exhibited among men who are unquestionably ac- 
tuated by the strongest sense of duty, it may be 
assumed that it is ccmnected with some principle 


' We shall have mu pie cm- 
dence of this in the next chap- 
ter At present it is sufficient 
to say that the use of the ^hw 
Are in burning htretics was in 
many districts hAbttual In 
that curious book, the Seahge^ 
rana (.1 record of tlie conversa- 
tion of vfoseph Scaliger, by an 
mbmate friend who lived in 
his house), we have a horrible 
description of one of these exe- 
cutions ID Guienne ‘ J'avoiB 


environ seize ans que je Vi^ 
biuslcr 11 n Jacobin qiu fermoit 
la bouclie aux Papist cs on le 
degrade ot on le bru^la a petit 
feu, le liant aycc dts coides 
momll^es ])Ar les aissolks pr^s 
la potence, et bV on Tuettoit le 
feu de'^soll 8 fellement qu’il 
demy eonsum<^ avaut qu'il 
flit mort ’ (Art Heretici See, 
too, art Sorciers, and Cousin's 
account of the execution of 
Vanini ) 
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they have adopted, or Trith the' moral atmosphei'e 
they breathe It must have an intellectual or logical 
antecedent, and it must have what may be termed 
an emotional antecedent. By the first I understand 
certain principles or trams of reasoning winch induce 
men to believe that it is their duty to persecute By 
the second, 1 understand a tendency or disposition of 
feehng that harmomses with persecution, removes 
the natural reluctance on the subject, and predisposes 
men to accept any reasoning of which persecution is 
the conclusion The logical antecedents of perse- 
cution I shall examine in the next chapter The 
most important emotional antecedent is, I believe, to 
be found in the teaching concerning the futuie -world 
It was the natural result of that- teaching, that men 
whose hves present in many respects examples of 
the noblest virtue, were nevei theless conspicuous ibi 
ages as prodigies of barbarity, and proved absolutely 
indifferent to the sufferings of all who dissented from 
their doctrines Nor was it only towards the heretic 
that this inhumanity was displayed , it was leflected 
more or less m the whole penal system of the time 
We have a striking example of this m the history of 
torture. In ancient Greece, torture was never em- 
ployed except in cases of treason In the best days 
of ancient Rome, notwithstanding the notorious in- 
humanity of the people, it was exclusively confined 
to the slaves In mediaeval Christendom it was made 
use of to an extent that was probably unexampled 
m any earlier peiiod, and in cases that fell under the 
cogmsance of the clergy it was applied to every class 
of the community.* And what strikes ns most in 

' In cases of heresy aDdtrea- one of the old authorities on 
son, but the first were of course the subject says. ‘In cnmine 
by far the most common As haeresis omnea lili torquendi 
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considering the medueval toriores, is not so much 
their diabolical barbarity, which it is indeed impos- 
sible to exaggerate, as the extraordinary variety, and 
what may be termed the artistic skill, they displayed 
They represent a condition of thought in which men 
had pondered long and carefully on all the forms of 
suffering, had compared and combined the different 
kinds of torture, till they had become the most con- 
summate masters of their art, had expended on the 
subject all the resources of the utmost ingenuity, and 
had pursued it with the ardour of a passion The 
system was matured under the medieeval habit of 
thought, it was adopted by the Inquisitors, and it 
received its timshmg touches from their ingenuity ^ 


6unt qui in crimine Idesae nia- 
je&tatis humtiiise torquen pos- 
STint , quia louge graviua ©st 
tlirinum quam temporulem 
ladere majeBtatem, ac proinde 
nobiles, mihtes, decunones, 
doctores, et omnes qui quant^- 
Iibet prserogativA prsetulgent 
in cnmine heeresis et in cnmme 
Ittsae TnajBBtatis human® tor- 
quen possunt quo fit 

quod iiiinoreB viginti quinque 
anms propter suspicionem 
h®ro=<iB et Ibbs® ma^estatis tor- 
quen possunt, minores etiam 
quatuordecjm annis teircri (t 
habenA vel feruU caedi ’ (Suaiez 
de PdZ, Praxis Ealesiasiica et 
Sacularu [1619], p 158 ) 

* The extraordinary ingenu- 
ity of the media's tortures, 
and the extent to ^vhIt'h they 
were elaborated by the cJergy, 
10 well shown in an nitjcle on 
torture by Villegille, in Lacroix^ 
le Moyen Age et la Eenaisumce 
(Pane 1848), tom in The 
onngiiial works on the subject 


are very numerous, and possess 
a great but pdinful interest 
Perhaps the fullest is Marsihus’ 
(a lawyer of Bologna) Tractatue 
de Qu(Bstiombus (1629 and 
1637 — both editions in black 
lettez) Mzirsilms boasted that 
he was the inventor of the 
torture that consisted of de- 
pruing the piisoner of all sleep 
— a torture which was especially 
used 111 the States of the (5hurch 
‘ In Statu Ecclesiastico hi duo 
modi magiB in ueu sunt, ut et 
tormontum taxillorum, etvigihae 
persomni subtractionem, quern 
inodum iu’\rnisse assent Mar- 
Slims ’ {Chartaria^ Praxis In- 
terrogandorum Reorum [Roms, 
1618], p 198) Besides these 
works, there are full accounts 
of the nature of the toitures 
in Simancas’ De Cathohcis In- 
stiiutionibusy Eymericus’ Di- 
rectoriutn InquxsUoTumj and 
many other woiks to winch 
thej refer 
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In every prison the crucifiz and the rack stood side 
by Bide, and in almost every country the abohtion of 
torture was at last effected by a movement which the 
Church opposed, and by men whom she had cursed 
In England, it is tiue, torture had always been il- 
legal, though it had often been employed, especially 
in ecclesiastical cases , > but almost every other coun- 
try illustrates the position I have stated In France, 
probably the first illustiious opponent of tortme was 
Montaigne, the first of the French sceptics , the cause 
was soon afteiwaids taken up by Charron and by 
Bayle , it was then adopted by Voltaiio, Montesquieu, 
and the Enc} clopiedists , and it finally triumphed 
when the Chirch had been shattered by the Revo- 
lution In Spam, torture began to fall into disuse 
under Charles III , on one of the few occasions ^’vhen 
the Govoiriment was iii direct O])position to the 
Church * In Italy the great opponent of toituie was 

* On the extent to 'which it ^v.l9 one of the incasuies of 

was employ ed by the Catholics, rtfuim conceded to the levo- 
under Mary, in the trials of lutioiiary part} All torture, 
Protestants, see Stiutffa Man- llo^^ ever, was not abolished till 
nrrs of the Fn^lt.’=-h Pco 2 )lc, the KcNolution ^\aa actually 
rol 111 p 46, and on the ex- triumphant, and the abolition 
tent to which it was employed was one ot the fiist acts of 
by Protestants m the tiials of the demof rats (iSee Loise- 
Catliolic priests, see Hallam, leur, Snr Ic^ Piincs) besides 
Cornet Ilisi ((.d 1827), ^ol i the e''5a}s ot IVlonUi^ne, tor- 
p 159, and Ihe cMdonee col turc w as dmoum ed in the Sa- 
lectcd m Milner’s Letters to a qessc ol Clniuon, in the Con- 
Vrehendary Bishops Gnndal s of Bayle, and 

and Coxe sungestod the appli- in in.m'v ]niiLs of tin. wntings 
oaliou of toitnie to tile Catholn ot Voltaiio (sec, eg, art 
priests Proude, , ^ol vii Toiture, m Phd Diet) and Ins 
pp 418, 410 See, too, Bai- conteinpnraiies 

nngton On the StaiiUcby pp 80, ^ Buckle’s Hi'^t , toI u p 

and 440, 441 140, note Luis Vires, a rather 

* The suppression of one de- famous Spanish philosopher, 
partment of tortuje was efftcted in his Annotations to St Au- 
in France as early as 1780, and gu^tino, had piotested against 
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Beccana, the friend of HelvcHius and of Holbach, 
and the avowed exponent of the principles of Rona- 
Beau ' Translated by Morellet, commented on by 
Voltaire and Diderot, and supported by the whole 
weight of the French philosophers, the work of Bec- 
caria flew triumphantly over Europe, and vastly ac- 
celerated the movement that ptoduced it Under the 
influence of that movement, the Empress of Russia 
abolished torture in her dominions, and accompanied 
the abolition by an edict of toleration Under the 
same influence, Frederick of Prussia, whose adherence 
to the philosophical principles was notorious, took 
the same step, and his example was speedily followed 
by Duke Leopold of Tuscany Nor is there, upon 
reflection, anything surprising in. tins The move- 
ment that destroyed torture was much less an intel- 
lectual than an emotional movement It represented 
much less a discovery of the reason than an increased 
intensity of sy input by. If we asked what positive 
arguments can be adduced on the subject, it would 
be difficult to cite any that was not peifectly familial 


torture as odilv as ihefist luili 
of the sixteenth centuu. His 
opinions on this were 

vehemently denounced hy a 
bishop named SiiUtineas, in a 
very reintiikable book e<il](d 
De Catholins Jnstiivtw'nihi/^ 
ad pTiBcavenda'i et prtiriuvi- 
das Hcercseh (15C)9b to wLeh I 
shall have occasion hereafter lo 
refer* Simancas obMives that 
* InquiM to res Apo';Tol*(i 
81 me reos torqueio sokiit , ’ he 
defends the pnctiee with pioHt 
energy, on the authoi ity of 
theologians , and ho gives a 


^e^} ynid desenpUon of dif- 
iirent modes of toiture the In- 
f(m^itoi s ompluved m their 
rU \lings uh heretics (pp 297- 
3^>9 ) Sre ilso, on this liomble 
subject, L lor elite, Hist of Jn- 
Sinianras notices 
that, m otiier countries, erj- 
inniab ^^^r 0 ln his day toiluied 
m public, but m Spam in secret 
(p 30.)) 

’ On the influence of Bee- 
can i, see Loisoleur, pp 335- 
338 Morel let’s trrLiislation 
passed through seven editions 
in Rix months 
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to all classes at everj period of the middle ages.^ 
That brave criminals sometimes escaped, and that 
timid persons sometimes falsely declared themselves 
gmlty, that the guiltless frequently underwent a 
horrible punishment, and that the moial influence of 
legal decisions was seiiously weakened , ® — these argu- 
ments, and such as these, were as much truisms in 
the eleventh and twelftli centuries as they are at pre- 
sent Nor was ]t by such means that the change was 
effected. Torture was abolished because in the pro- 
gress of civilisation the sympathies ot men became 
moie expansive, their perceptions of the sufferings of 
others more acute, their judgments more indulgent, 
their actions moie gentle To subject even a guilty 
man to the hoirors of the rack, seemed atrocious anrl 
barhaious, and therefore the rack was destrojed 
It was part of the great movement which abolished 
barbarous amusements, mitigated the asjiontios and 
refined the manners of all classes Now at as quite 
certain that those who seriously regarded eiciiial sul- 
fej'ing as the just punisliment of the fietfulness of a 
child, could not possibly look upon ioiture with the 
same degree and kind of repulsion as their Jess ortho- 
dox neigh bouis It is also certain, that a peiiod in 
which religion, by dwelling incessantly on ilie legends 
of the martyrs, oi on the agonies of the lost, made 

‘ TiicjL I"', pcihdp'^, ono ex- rWrly the r\il of L<'rLiirOf nid 
cpption to tins Beccaii.i ntated tlie case i^diu&t it \Mtli 
groiiuded much ofhisaensonmj^ hiS usual force aud tei'^uess 
on the doctrine of the social * Cum quGeriturutrum sit nocons 
compact I cannot, however, cruciatiir et innocens luit pio 
tVnk that this argument had incoil.o bcelere ceitissim.ih 
much influence in producing pesnas ’ {l)e Civ l)ei, ]ih xix 
the change cap 6) , but he concluded that 

^ It lb worth}^ of notice that it was necessary 

8t Augustin^^ perceived verv 
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the combination of new and horrible forms of suffer- 
ing the habitual employment of the imagination, was 
of all others that in which the system of torture was 
likely to be most atrocious. It may be added, that 
the Tery frame of mind that made men assail the 
practice of torture, made them also assail the mediffi- 
val doctrine of future pumshment The two things 
grew out of the same condition of society. They 
flourished together, and they declined together 

The truth is, that in every age the penal code will 
in a great degiee vary with the popular estimate of 
guilt Philosopheis have ^vntten much on the purely 
preveiiti\e chaiacter of legal punishments, but it 
requires but little knowledge of history, or even of 
human natuie, to show that a code constructed 
altogethei on such a pimciple is impossible. It is 
indeed tine, that all acts moiahty condemns do not 
fall n ithin the pro\ ince of the legislator, and that this 
fact IS more fully appieciated as civilisation advances ' 
It is Inie, too, that, in an eaily stage, the seventy of 
punishments lesults in a great measure from the pre- 
vailing indiffeienco to the infliction of suffering It 
IS even tiue that tire especial prommeuce or danger 
of some crime will cause men to visit it for a time 
witli penalties ihai seem to beai no proportion to its 
moral enormity Yet it is, I think, impossible to 
cxainiiie penal systems without perceiving that they 
can only be efficienl. during a long period of time, 
when they aceoid substantially with the popular 

' The tendency of .ill penal is well known As a modern 
sybfems constructs d undei the instance of this, Sweden is 
in linen ce of the cluigy to make pox haps the most icmaik^ihle 
the legal code coextensive with See the striking book of Mr 
the moial cod(‘, and to make Laing, upon Us present con 
punishmuntjB as much as pos- ditiOn 
Slhlo of the natuie ol expiation, 
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estumate of the enormity of guilt Eyery system, hy 
admitting extenuating circumstances and graduated 
punishments, implies this, and every judgment that 
IB passed by the public is virtually an appeal to an 
ideal standaid When a punishment is pronounced 
excessive, it is meant that it is greater than was 
deserved When it is pronounced inadequate, it is 
meant that it is less than vras deserved Even re- 
garding the law simply as a preventive measure, it 
is necessary that it should thus reflect the prevailing 
estimate of guilt, for otherwise it would come into 
collision with that public opinion which is essential 
to its operation Tims, towaids the close of the 
last century, both murder and hoise-stealmg weie 
punished by death In the fiist case, juries readily 
brought in verdicts, the public sanctioned those ver- 
dicts, and the law was efficacious In the second 
case the criminals were almost usually acquitted , and 
when they were executed, public opinion was shocked 
and scandalised The reason of this was, tliat men 
looked upon death as a punishment not incommen- 
Burate with the guilt of murder, but exceedingly dis- 
proportionate to that of theft lu the advance of 
civilisation, there is a const, int tendency to mitigate 
the seventy of penal codes, for men learn to realise 
more intensely the sufTeniig they arc inflicting , and 
they at the same time become more sensilile of the 
palliations of guilt When, however, such a doctrine 
concerning the just reward of crime as I have noticed 
is believed and realised, it must inevitably have the 
effect of rbtaiding the progress 

Such, then, were the natuml effects of the popular 
teaching on the subject of future punishment which 
was universal during the middle ages, and during the 
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strieenth and the greater paifc of the seventeenth 
centiu’y How completely that teaching has passed 
away must he evident to anyone who will take the 
pains of compaiing old theological liteiatnre with 
modem teaching. The hideous pictures of niateiial 
fire and of cndle^^s toi ture which weie once so 
carefully elaborated and so constantly enforced, have 
been replaced a fevy \ ague sentences on the subject 
of ‘pcidiiioii,’ or by the geneial asseihon of a future 
adjustment of the inequalities of life , and a doctiine 
which grows out of the moral faculty, and is an 
element m every truly moial religion, has been thus 
silently substituted for a doctrine which was the 
greatest of all moral difficulties The etermfcy of 
punishment is, indeed, still strenuously defended by 
many , but the nature of that punishment, which had 
been one of the most prominent points iii every pre- 
vious discussion on the subject, has now completely 
disappeared Ironi controversy The ablest theohigians 
once regarded their doctrine as one that might be 
defended, but could not possibly be so stated as not 
at first sight to shock the feebngs Leibmtz aigued 
that offences agiunst an Infinite Being acquired an 
infinite guilt, and therefore deseived an infinite 
punishment Bubloi aigued that the analogy of 
nature gave much icason to suspect that the punish- 
ment of crimes may bo out of all piopoi tion with our 
conceptions of then guilt Both, by their very de- 
fences, implied that the doctrine was a grievous diffi- 
culty. As, however, iL is commonly stated at piesent, 
the doctrine is bo far from being a difficulty, that any 
system that was without it would be manifestly im- 
perfect, and it has accordingly long since taken its 
place as one of the moial evidences of Christianity 
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This gradual and silent transformation of the 
popular conceptions is doubtless chiefly due to the 
habit of educing moral and intellectual truths from 
our own sense of right, rather than from traditional 
teaching, which has accompamed the decline of dog- 
matic theology, and which first became conspicuous 
in the seventeenth century Descartes, who was the 
chief reviver of moral philosophy, may be regarded 
as its leading ongmator, for the method which he 
applied to metaphysical enquiries was soon applied 
(consciously or unconsciously) to moral subjects 
Men, when seeking for just ideas of right and wrong, 
began to interrogate their moral sense much inoie 
than the books of theologians, and they soon pro- 
ceeded to make that sense or faculty a sup i cine 
arbiter, and to mould all theology into coniorniity 
with its dictates At the same tune the great in- 
crease of secular influences, and the rapid succession 
ot innovations, made theologians yield with com- 
parative facility to the pressuie of then age 

But besides this geneial rationalistic mo^elllent, 
there was another tendency which cxcicised, I think, 
a real though minor influence on the movement, and 
which IS also associated ^vitli the name of Dcscaites 
i mean the developement of a purely spiritual con- 
ception of the soul The different eflects wljich a 
spiritual or a mateiial philosophy has exeicised on 
all departments of speculation, form one of the most 
interesting pages in history. The ancients — at least 
the most spiritual schools — seem to have generally 
regarded the essence of the soul as an extremely 
subtle fluid, or subsfance quite distinct from the 
body , and, according to their view^, and according 
to the views that were long afterwards prevalent, 
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fchis excessive subtlety of essence constituted im- 
materiality For tbe soul was supposed to be of a 
nature totally different from surrounding objects, 
simple, incapable of disnitegiation, and emancipated 
from tbe conditions of matter. Some of tbe Plato- 
nists verged very closely upon, and perhaps attained, 
tbe modem idea of a soul, whose essence is })urely 
intellectual, but tbe general opinion was, I think, that 
which I have descnbed The distinct and, as it was 
called, immateiidl nature of the soul was insisted on 
by the ancients with great emphasis as the chief 
proof of its immortality If mind be but a function 
of matter, if thought be but ‘ a material product of 
the bram,’ it seems natural that the dissolution of the 
body should be the annihilation of the individual 
There isf indeed, an instinct in man pointing to a 
futuie sphere, wheie the injustices of life shall be 
rec titled, and wheie the chain of love that death has 
severed shall be linked anew, which is so closely con- 
nected with our moral nature that it would perhaps 
survive the rudest shocks of a material philosophy , 
but to minds in winch the logical element is most 
prominent, the psychological aigument will always 
appear the most satisfactory That there exists in 
man an indivisible being connected with, but essen- 
tially distinct fiom, the body, was the position which 
Socrates dwelt upon as one of the chief foundations 
of his hopes in the last hours ot his life, and Cicero 
in the shadow of age , and the whole moral system 
of the school of Plato was based upon the distinction 
Man, m their noble imagery, is the horizon line wheie 
the world of spirit and the world of matter toucli It 
IB in his power to rise by the wings of the soul to coni* 
mumoii with the gods, or to sink by the gravitation 
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of the body to the level of the brute It is the destiny 
of the soul to pass from state to state , all its know- 
ledge 18 but remembrance, and its future condition 
must be determined by its present tendency The 
soul of that man who aspires only to virtue, and who 
despises the luxuiy and the passions of earth, will 
be emancipated at last from the thraldom of matter, 
and invisible and unshackled will drink in perfect 
bliss m the full fruition of wisdom The soul of that 
man who seeks his chief gratification in the body, 
will after death be imprisoned in a new body, mil be 
punished by physical sufTeiing, ci, visible to the human 
eye, will ajipear upon earth in the form of a ghost 
to scare the survivors amid their pleasutcs * 

Such weic the opinions that were held by the 
school of Plato, the most spiritual of all the philo- 
sophers of antiquity When Christianity appeared m 
tho world, its first tendency was very favourable to 
these conceptions, for it is the effect of every great 
moial enthusiasm to laise men above the appetites of 
the body, to present to the mind a supersensual ideal, 
and to accentuate strongly the antagonism by which 
human nature is convulsed We accordingly find 
that in its earlier and bettor days the Church assimi- 
lated especially ^with the philosophy of Plato, while 
m the middle ages Aiistotlo was supreme, and we 
also find that the levival of Platonism accompanied 
the spiritualising movement that preceded tho Refor- 
mation Yet there were tno doctrines that produced 
an opposite tendency The pagans asserted the im- 
materiality of the soul, because they believed that 

' Thip theory is developed dead, and consequently a strong 
in the Vhsdon Tho Greeks predisposition to see ghosts, 
had an extreme fear of the 
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the body jnuat perish for ever , and some of the 
Christians, in denying this latter position, were in- 
clined to reject the distinction that was based upon 
it. But above all, the firm behef in punishment by- 
fire, and the great prominence the doctrine soon ob- 
tained, became the foundation of the material view 
The Fathcis were early divided upon the subject^ 
One sectxOn, comprising the ablest and the best, 
maintained that there existed in man an imm«atenal 
soul, but that that soul was invariably associated with 
a thm, flexible, but sensitive body, visible to the eye 
Origeii added that the Deity alone could exist as a 
pure spirit unalliod with matter ^ The other school, 
of which Tertullian may be regarded as the chief, 
utterly denied the existence in man of any incorporeal 


* * Not one of them (the early 
Fathers) eutertained the same 
opinion as the inujurity of 
Chiifctians do at the present 
driy, that the soul is perfectly 
simple, and entire!) destitute 
of all body, figure, iorm, and 
extension On the contrary, 
they all acknowledge it to con- 
tain something corporeal, ,il- 
though of a difiejont kind and 
nature from tlie bodies of thi‘' 
mortal sphere But yet the) 
are divided into two opinions 
For some contmd that there 
aie two things in the soul — 
spirit, and a \ery thin and 
subtle body in which this spirit 
18 clothed Those who 

follow Plato and the Pla- 
tomstfl (i e Clement, Origen, 
and their disciples), adopt the 
Platonic doctrine Kspectmg 
the soul also, and pronounce 
it to be most simple in itself, 
but yet always invested with a 


subtle body But the others, 
who keep far aloof from Phito, 
and consider his philosophy to 
be prejudicial toClinstian prin- 
ciples, repudiate this doc time 
of hib as well, and maintain 
that the soul altogether is no- 
thing more tlifin a most subtle 
body . They very fre- 
quently assail the Platoni'^t*^ 
with bitter invectives, for in- 
culcating that the soul is of a 
nature most simple, and deioid 
of all concretion ’ — Note by 
Mosheim to Cud worth’s hML 
8ysi€7)i (Hairi sou’s ed ), vol iii 
p 325 Mr Hallamsays ‘The 
Fathers, with the exception, 
perhaps the single one, of Au- 
gustine, had taught the corpo- 
leity of the thinking substance ’ 
{Hist of Lit 

* Cudworth, vol in p 318 
The same Father based his doc- 
trine of the soul in a great mea- 
sure on apparitions (Had p 330 ) 
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element, mamtained that the son] was simply a 
second body, and based this doctrine chiefly on the 
conception of future punishment ^ Apparitions were 
at that time regarded as frequent Tertulhan mentions 
a woman wh() had seen a soul, whi( h she described 
as ‘ a transparent and lucid figure in the perfect 
form of a man ’ * St Antony saw the soul of Ammon 
earned up to heaven The soul of a Libyan hcimit 
named Marc was borne to heaven in a napkin Angels 
also were not unfrequently seen, and were univer- 
sally beheved to have cohabited with the daughters 
of the antediluvians 

Under the mfluence of mediaeval habits of thought 
every spiritual conception was materialised, and 
what at an earher and a later period was deemed 
the language of metaphor, was generally regarded 
as the language of fact The realisations of the 
people were all derived from painting, sculpture, or 
ceremonies that appealed to the senses, and all sub- 
jects were therefore reduced to palpable images ^ 
The angel in the Last Judgment w^as constantly re- 
presented weighing the souls m a literal balance, 
while devils clinging to the scales endeavoured to 
disturb the equilibrium Sometimes the soul was 
portrayed as a sexless child, rising out of the mouth 
of the corpse “ But above all, the doctrine of purga- 

* * Corpomlitas animre in written afttr Tertulhan had 
ipso evangelio relucebit Dolet become a Montanist, but there 
apud inferos anima cujusdam, is no reason to believe that 
et punitur in flamma et cru- tins had anything to say to his 
ciatur in linguA et de digito psychology 

animae felicions implorat sola- • See on this subject Maury, 
tium rons * — Tertullidii, Be Ligendes ^uses, pp 125-1?7 
Amma^ cap vii ^ Maury, Ligendcn p 2 euse^, 

* Ibid cap IX I should p 124 There is an example of 
mention that this booh was this in the Triumph of Death, 
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torj arrested and enchained tte imaginatioti. Every 
church was crowded with pictures representing the 
souls of those who had just died as hfceral bodies 
writhing with horrible contortions in a liteial fire 
The two doctrines were strictly congruous, and each 
supported the other Men who believed in a ‘ phy- 
sical soul/ readily believed in a physical punishment 
Men who materialised their view of the punishment, 
mateiialised their view of the sufferers 

We find, however, some time before the Refor- 
mation, evident signs of a desire on the part of a few 
writers to rise to a purer conception of the soul The 
pantheistic wntings that flowed from the school of 
Averroes, reviving the old Stoical notion of a soul of 
nature, directed attention to the great problem of the 
connection between the worlds of matter and of mind. 
The conception of an all-pei vading spirit, which 
* sleeps in the stone, dreams m the animal, and 
wakes m the man , ’ * the belief that the ludden vital 
principle which piodiices the varied forms of orga- 
niNation, is but the thrill of the Divine essence that 
IS present in them all — this belief, which had occujjied 
BO noble a place among the speculations of antiquity, 
reappeared , and was, perhaps, strengthened by the 
rapid progress of mysticism, which may be regarded 
as the Chnstiau form of pantheism Coalescing at 
fiist with some lingeimg traditions of Gnosticism, 
mysticism appeared in the thirteenth century in the 
sect of the Regards, and especially in the teaching of 
David de Dianant, Ortlieb, and Amaury de Bene , 
and in the following centuiy, under the guidance of 

by Orgagna, at Pjsa In the in the might} liaiid of God 
Greek churches the souls of the (Didron, Iconographies p 210 ) 
blest were sometimes npre- ^ Schelling 
seated as little children cl isped 
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Eckart, Tauler, Snao, and Ruysbroek, it acquired in 
Germany an extraordinary popularity, to which the 
strong religious feeling elicited by the black death, 
and the reaction that had begun against the exces- 
Rire aridity of scholasticism, both coniributcd * The 
wntings ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagito, which 
have always been the Bible of mysticism, and which 
had been in part translated by Scotus Engena, and 
also some of the works of Scotus himself, rose to 
sudden favour, and a now tone was given to almost 
all classes of theological reasoners As the philo- 
sophical aspect of this tone of tliought, an order of 
investigation was produced, which was shown in 
curious enquiries about how life is first generated ui 
matter The theory of spontaneous generation, 
which Lucretius had made the basis of a great portion 
of his system, and on which the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century laid so great stress, was strongly 
asserted,- and all the mysteries of generation treated 
with a confidence tliat elicits a smile, ^ not unmixed 


^ See Seljinidt, ILlvdi sur 
le Mysimsme allemond du 
XIV' sikle, in the MC >ioirrs 
des Sciences morales et ^ohtiques 
de rinstifuf de France tom ii 
^ The tollowing passriije from 
Vives 19 interesting both as 
giving a concise view of the 
notions prevailing about spon- 
taneous generation, and on 
account of the very curious 
notion in it about mice ‘ l)o 
nventibuB aha gcnemtionem 
habent spontaneum, ut mu‘<cfle, 
euli cee , t or mi cae, apes quse 
cec sexum iillumhabent Aha 
ex commixtione sexuum prod- 
eunt, ut homo, equus, cams, 
leo Sunt quae ambiguam ha- 


bent piocn atioiiom, ut mupef- , 
nani eorum alii ex sordibus 
sine oncubitu, tihi ix conen- 
l)itu pmveniunt' {De Anima 
hb i ) Van llelmont, as 10 well 
Isnnui] oare .1 receipt for pro- 
ducing mice St Aug:u9tine, 
after taking gieat pain^ to fcolve 
diffi’ent ol))( ctions to the good- 
ness of Prondonco oddh enough 
selects thr exi'^tenee of mice as 
an impenetrable one which faith 
alone can grasp ‘Ego vero 
fateor me no&cire muri'S et ran® 
quare crt.iti sunt aut muse®, 
aui lenTiRiil r ’ {De Genett con- 
tra Mantf hfpos, c xvi ) 

^ Thus, Mehmehthon deals, 
in a tone of the mo^t absolute 
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w itli melauclioly when we thmk how coin pletely 
these great questions of the nature and origin of life, 
which may be almost said to form the basis of all 
real knowledge have eluded our investigations, and 
how absolutely the fair promise of the last century has 
m this respect been unfulfilled From enquiries 
about the genesis of the soul, it was natural to pro- 
ceed to examine its nature Such enquiries were 
accordingly eaiiicstly pursued, with the assistance 
of the pagan writers , and the conclusions arrived 
at on this point by diflerent schools exercised, as is 
always the case, a vciy wide influence upon their 
theological conceptions I cannot doubt, that when 
at last Descaites maintained that thought is the 
essence of the soul, and that the thinking substance 
IB therefore bo wholly and geneiically different from 
the body, that none of the foims or properties of 
mattei can affoid the faintest image of its nature, he 
contributed much to that frame of mind which made 


men naturally turn with contempt from ghosts, 
visible demons, and purgatorial fires * It is true 


ftssuiance, ^\lth the great ques- 
tion of the cause of the dif- 
feieriLe of sex * Mares uas- 
Guntui magis in dextia parte 
matncie, et a seinuie quod 
magis a dextro testimlo oiiiur 
Foemcdlde lu simstia matncis 
parte Ddscuntur ' (McLiiich- 
ihon f De A/nma, ]) 4l20 ) Tint? 
theory originated, 1 believe, 
with Aristotle, and was after- 
wards repeated by numerous 
writers 

* The sharp line Descartes 
tried to draw between the 
bod^ and the soul oxplauib Ins 
doctrine of animals, which has 
often been grossly misuuder- 


btood TliougJit, he contended, 
15 the essence of the soul, and 
all that IB nut thought (as life 
and Beneibility) is of tlie body 
In denying tJiat brutes had 
souls, ho denied them the power 
of thought, but left them all 
besides This distinction m 
its full rigidity would now ba 
maintained by v'ery few , and 
Stahl give psychology an im- 
pulse in quit© another direction 
by his doctrine (which was that 
ot Aristotle), that the soul in- 
cludes the vital principle — all 
that separates living from dead 
bodies He thus lounded the 
psychology of animals, and in 
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that the Cartesian doctrine was soon in a measuro 


eclipsed, but it at least destroyed for ever the old 
notion of an inner body * 

From the time of Descartes, the doctrine of a 
material fire may indeed be said to have steadily 
declined ^ The sceptics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries treated it with great contempt, 
and m England, at least, the last great controversy 
on the subject in the Church, seems to have taken 
place during the first half of the eighteenth cenluiy 
Swinden, Whiston, Horheiry, Dodwell, and in 
America Jonathan Edwards, discussed it from dif- 


ferent points of view, 3 and 

a great mea&ure fused psycho- 
logy and medicine There 
IB a clear statement on this 
point in Maine de Biran, Non- 
veaux Rapports phy*iiques et 
moraux There is at present 
a remarkable levival of the 
doctrine of Stahl m Fiance, in 
the ’writings of Tissot, Boullier, 
Charles, and Lemoine 

* A doctrine, howevei, some- 
thing like that of the old 
Fathers, but applied to the 
bodies of the blest, has been 
lately advocated in two very 
ingenious American books — 
Hitchcock’ Geology ^ 
and Lectures on the Seasons 
The author has availed himself 
of Reiclien bach’s theories ot 
* odic light,’ &e 
^ Descartes himself gives 
us the opinion of his contem- 
poranes on the subject ‘Bien 
que la commune opinion des 
th^ologiens soit que les damn^s 
Bont tonrment^B par le feu des 
eufers, n^anmoms leur senti- 
munt nest pas pour cela qu’iU 


attested the rapid progi ess 

sont d4(^us par une fausse id^e 
que Dipu leur a impnrn^e, d’uii 
feu qui les consume, mais 
plut6t qu’ils sont v^ntablement 
tourment^spar lo feu , parce que 
“ comme Pesprit dun homme 
vivant, bien qu’il ne soit pas 
corporel, e&t ncanmoins detenu 
dans le corps, ainsi Dteu par 
ba toute-puissance peut aiad- 
ment faire qu’il souffra let 
atteintes du feu corporel apres 
hi mort”' (Reponscs aux 
6 IX Objections ) 

® This was, as far as I know, 
the last of the great contro- 
verfaios concerning the locality 
of hell — a question which had 
once excited great attention 
'1 he common opinion which St 
Thomas had sanctioned was 
that It was in the centre of the 
earth Whiston, however, who 
denied the eternity of punish- 
ment, contended that it was 
the tail of a comet , while 
Swinden (whose book seems to 
have made a considerable sensa- 
tion, and was translated into 
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of the scepticism Towards the close of the century 
the doctrine had passed away , for though there was 
no formal recantation or change of dogmas, it was 
virtually excluded from the popular teaching, though 
it even now lingers among the least educated Dis- 
senters, and in the Roman Catholic manuals for the 
poor 

1 have dwelt at length upon this very revolting 
doctrine, because it exercised, I believe, an extremely 
important influence on the modes of thought and 
types of character of the past I have endeavoured 
to show how its necessaiy efiect was to chill and 
deaden the sympathies, to predispose men to inflict 
suffering, and seriously to letard the march of civili- 
sation It has now virtually passed away, and with 
it the type of cliaracter that it did so much to foim 
Instead of the old stern Inquisitor, so unflinching in 
Ills asceticism, so heroic in his enterprises, so remorsc*- 
less in hiB pereecuiion — instead of the men who mul- 
biphed and elaborated ilie most hideous toi lures, who 
wiote long cold treatises on their application, who 
stimulated and embittered the most ferocious wars, 
and who watered eveiy land with the blood of the 
innocent — instead of this ecclesiastical typo of cha- 
racter, we meet with an almost feminine sensibility, 
and an almost morbid indisposition to inflict prnush- 
memt. The preemment characteristic of modern 
Christianity is the boundless philanthropy it displays 
Philanthropy is to our age what asceticism was to 
the middle ages, and what polemical discussion was 

French) strenuously contended not only held this, but ex- 
that it was the sun According plained the spots in the sun 
to Plancey {Diet infernal^ art by the multitude of the souls 
Bnfer), some early theologians 
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to fcbe sixteenth and seventeenth centimes. The emo- 
tional part of hum an if j, the humanity of impulse, was 
never so developed, and its developement, in Protest- 
antism at least, where the movement has been most 
strikingly evinced, has always been guided and repre- 
sented by the clergy Indeed, tins fact is recognised 
quite as much by their opponents as by their admirers 
A certain weak and effeminate sentimentality, both 
intellectual and moral, is the quality which every 
satirist of the clergy dwells upon as the most pro- 
minent feature of tlieir character Whether this 
quality, when duly analysed, is as despicable as is 
sometimes supposed, may be questioned at all events, 
no one would think of ascribing it to the ecclesi- 
astics of the school of Torquemada, of Calvin, or of 
Knox. 

The changes that take place from age to age m the 
types of character in different professions, though they 
are often very evident, and though they foim one of 
the most suggestive branches of history, are of couise 
not snsceptible of direct logical proof A writer can 
only lay the general impressions he has derived from 
the study of the two periods before the ]udgTnent8 of 
those whose studies have resembled his It is 

more, therefore, as an illustration than as a proof, 
that I may notice, in conclusion, the striking contrast 
which the lu story of punishments exhibits in the two 
periods of theological developement We have seen 
that the popular estimate of the adequacy of the 
penalties that are afHxed to different crimes must m 
a great measure vary witli the popular realisations of 
guilt We have seen, too, that the abolition of torture 
was a movement almost entirely duetotheop])onents 
of the Church, aud that it was effected much less by 
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any process of reasoning than by the influence of 
certain modes of feeling which civilisation produced 
Soon, however, we hnd that the impulse which was 
comniunicated by Voltaire, Beccana, and the Bovo- 
lutiou, passed on to the orthodox, and it was only 
then it acquired its full intensity ^Phe doctrine of q 
literal fire having almost ceased to be a realised con- 
ception, a glowing facnse of the undue seventy of 
punisbinenth was everywhere nianifebted , and m most 
countries, but moie especially m England, there was 
no single subject on winch more earnestness was 
shown. The tiist step was taken by Howard Nowhere 
perhaps m the annals of plnJanthiopy do we meet a 
picture of more unsullied and fruitful beneficence than 
IS presented by the Iite of that great Dissenter, who, 
having travelled over mure than 4O,UO0 miles in works 
of meicy, at last died on a foreign soil a martyr to his 
cause. Not only ui England, but ovci the whole of 
Europe, his exertions diiected public opinion to the 
condition of pi iso ns, and efiected a i evolution the re- 
sults of which can never be estimated Soon after 
followed the mitigation of the penal code In England 
the seventy of that code had long been unexampled ; 
and as ciimes of violence v\eie especially numerous, 
tbe number of executions was piobably quite un- 
paralleled in Euio])e Indeed, Eoriescue, who was 
chief justice under Henry VI , notices the fact with 
curious complacency, as a plain proof of the supenonty 
of lus countiyinen ‘ Moie inon,^ he tells us, ' are 
lianged in Englonde in one year than m Fiauiice in 
seven, because the English have better havtes The 
Sootchmeiine, likewise, never dare rob, but only 
commit larcenies ’ ‘ In the reign of Heniy VITL, 

* Barrington, Chi ihi SiatuteB (^London, 1769), p. 401. 
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when an attempt was made to convert the greater 
part of England mto pasture land,* and when the 
suppression of the monasteries had destroyed the 
main source of charity, and had cast multitudes help- 
lessly upon the woild, Holingshed estimates the exe- 
cutions at the amazing number of 72,000, or 2,000 a 
yeai ^ This estimate is utterly incredible, but even 
at the end of the reign of Elizabeth, and notwith- 
standing the poor-law which had been enacted, the 
annual executions are said to have been about 400 ^ In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, however, though 
the population had greatly increased, they had fallen 
to less than one hundred A littlo befoie this time 
Bishop Beikeley, following mthe steps that had been 
traced by More in his ‘ Utopia,’ and by Cromwell m 
one of his speeches, laised his voice in favour of sub- 
stituting other punishments for death ® But all 
through the leign of George III the code was aggra- 
vated, and its seventy was earned to such a, point, 
that when Romilly began his caiecr, the number of 
capital ofiences was no less than 230 ® It as only 
.it the close of the last and in the beginning of the 
present centuiy, that this state of things was changed 
The reform in England, as over the rest of Europe, 


’ Sir Thonida More, in his 
Gti^pia (book 1 ), gives atrjght- 
/ul description of the misery 
and the crimes resulting troin 
the ejectments necessitated by 
this change He speaks of 
twenty men hung on one gibbet 

* Barrington, pp 461, 462 
It should be ^ded that Mr 
Froude utterly rejects this esti- 
mate 

« Ibid 

* Barrington says this was 
the case when he wrote, which 


was in 1766 

^ He asks ' \\hether may 
not, as wfll as other nations, 
contrive employment for our 
criminals , and whether servi- 
tude, chains, and hard labour 
for a terra of years, would 
not be a more discouraging 
as well as a more adequate 
punishment for felons than 
even death itself' (^Qicengt, 
No 54) 

See RomiJly's Life for many 
statistics on the subject 
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may be ultimately traced to tbat Voltairian school of 
which Beccaria was the representative, for the impulse 
created by the treatise ‘ On Crimes and Punishments ^ 
was universal, and it was the first great effort to 
infuse a spirit of philanthropy into the penal code, 
making it a mam object of legislation to inflict the 
smallest possible amount of suffering Beccaria is 
especially identified with the cause of the abo- 
lition of capital punishment, which is slowly but 
steadily advancing towards its inevitable triumph. 
In England, the philosophical element of the move- 
ment was nobly repieseiited by Bentliam, who in 
genius was certainly superior to Beccaria, and wliose 
influence, though perhaps not so great, was also 
European But while conceding the fullest merit to 
these great thinkers, there can be little doubt that 
the enthusiasm and the support tbat enabled Romilly, 
Mackintosh, Wilbeifoicc, and Brougham, to carry 
their long senes of reforms through Parliament, was 
in a very great degieo owing to the nntinng exeitions 
of the Evangelicals, ivho with a benevolence that no 
disappointment could damp, and with an indulgence 
towards crime that sometimes amounted even to a 
fault, cast their whole weight into the cause of phil- 
anthropy The contrast between the position of 
these religionists in the destruction of the woist 
Leatuics of the ancient codes, and the piecisely opposite 
position of the media3val clergy, is very remarkable 
Sectarians will only see in it the difference between 
rival churches, but the candid historian will, I think, 
be able to detect the changed types of character that 
civilisation has produced , while m the difference that 
does undoubtedly in this respect exist between Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism, he will find one of the 
lesults of the vei*v different degrees of intensity with 
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v^hicli tliose religions direct tte mind to the debasing 
and indnratjug conceptions 1 have reviewed. 

It has been said that the tendency of religions 
thought in the present day ^ is all in one direction — 
towards the identification of the Bible and conscience.' 
It is a movement that may be deplored, but can 
scarcely be overlooked or denied. Generation after 
generation the power of the moial faculty becomes 
more absolute, the doctrines that oppose it wane and 
vanish, and the \anous elements of theology ai^ 
Absorbed and recast by its influence The indiffeience 
of most men to dogmatic theology is now so marked, 
and the fear of tampeiing with formularies that aie no 
longer based on geueial conviction is with some men 
so intense, that general revisions of creeds Lave be- 
come extremely rare , but the change of bebef is not 
the less profound The old words ai e indeed i etaiiied^ 
but they no longer present the old images to the 
mind, or exercise the old influence upon life The 
modes of thought and the types of character which 
those modes produce aie essentially and umvei sally 
transformed Th3 wliole intellectual atmosphere, the 
whole terior of life, the prevailing enthusiasms, the 
conceptions of the imagination, are all changed The 
mtellect of man moves onward under the influence of 
regular laws in a given direction, and the opiuiona 
that in any age aie realised and opeiative, are those 
which harmonise with its intellectual condition I 
have endeavoured in the present chapter to exhibit 
the nature of some of these laws, the direction m 
which some of these successive modifications are 
tending If the prospect of constant change such an 
enquiry exhibits should appear to some minds to re- 
move all the landmaikb of the past, theie is one con- 
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SI deration that may serve in a measure to reassure 
them That Christianity was designed to pioduce 
benevolence, affection, and sympathy, being a fact of 
nniversal admission, is indefinitely more certain than 
that any particular dogma is essential to it , and in 
the increase of these moral qutdities we have there- 
fore the strongest evidence of tlie triumph of the 
conceptions ol its Founder 
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CHAPTER rv. 

OJV PERSJSCUTIOy 


Part I. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OP PERSECUTION. 

When it is remembered that the Foucder of Chiis- 
fciamty summed up human duties m the two precepts 
of love to God and love to man, and illustrated the 
second prec('pt by a parable representing the senti- 
ment of a common humanity destroying all tlie ani- 
mosities of sectananism, the histoiy of persecution in 
the Christian Church appears as startling as it is 
painful In the eighteenth century, when the nuuds 
of men were for the first time very sensible of the 
contrast, it was commonly explained by imputing 
interested motives to the clergy, and in all the 
writings of Voltaire and his school hypocnsy was 
represented as the usual concomitant of ])erseciition 
This notion may now he said to have quite passed 
away While it is undoubtedly true that some perse- 
cutions, and even some that were very atrocious, have 
sprung from purely selfish moiives, it is almost uni- 
versally admitted that these are far from fuinishing 
any adequate explanation of the facts The burn- 
ings, the tortures, the imprisonments, the confisca- 
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tdouB, the disabilities, the long wars and still longer 
aniniosities that for so many centuries marked the 
conflicts of great theological bodies, are chiefly due to 
men whoso lives were spent in absolute devotion to 
what they believed to be true, and whose characters 
have passed unscathed through the most hostile and 
searching criticism In their worst acts the persecu- 
tors were but the exponents and representatives of the 
wishes of a laigc section of the community, and that 
section was commonly the most earnest and the most 
unselfish It has been observed too, since the sub- 
ject has been investigated with a passionless judg- 
ment, that persecution invariably accompanied the 
realisation of a particular class of doctrines, fluctu- 
ated with their fluctuations, and may therefore be 
fairly piesumcd to repiesent their action upon hfe. 

In the last chapter I have, I trust, done something 
towards the solution of the difficulty I have shown 
that the normal efiect of a certain class of realisations 
upon the character would be to produce an absolute 
indifference to the suffcimgs of those who were ex- 
ternal to the Church, and consequently to remove 
that reluctance to inflict pain which is one of the 
chief preservatives of society I have now to trace 
the Older of ideas which peisuaded men that it was 
their duty to persecute, and to show the process by 
which those ideas passed away The task is a painful 
one, for the doctiinos I must refei to are those which 
are most repugnant to our moral sense, and m an age 
m which they are not leahsed or believed the bare 
statement of them is sufficient to shock the feelings 
of many at the same time, a clear view of their 
nature and influence is absolutely essential to an 
understanding of the past 

N 
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There are two moral sentiments which seem uni 
Fersally diffused through tbe human race, and winch 
may be regarded as the nuclei around which all le- 
ligioua systems «ai’e formed They are the sense of 
virtue, leading men to attach the idea of merit to 
certain actions winch they may perform , and the 
sense of sin, teaching men that their relation to the 
Deity is not that of claimants but of suppliants Al- 
though in some degree antagonistic, thoie probably 
never was a religious mind in which they did not 
coexist, and they may be traced as piominent ele- 
ments in the moral developement of every age and 
creed, but at the same time their i dative importance 
is far from being the same There are certain ages 
in which the sense of virtue has been the mainspring 
of religion , there are other ages in which this position 
is occupied by the sense of sin This may be partly 
owing to the differences in the original constitutions 
of different races, or to those influences of sui rounding 
nature which act so early upon the mind that it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish them from natural 
tendencies, but it is certainly in a gieat measure due 
to the political and intellectual circumstances that are 
dominant. When prosperity and victory and domimon 
have long continued to elate, and when the virtues 
that contribute most to political greatness, such as 
fortitude and self-rehance, are cultivated, the sense of 
human dignity will become the chief moral principle, 
and every system that opposes it will he distasteful 
But when, on the other hand, a religious system 
emanates from a suffering people, or from a people 
that is eminently endowed with rehgioiis seritiniont, 
its character will bo entirely diflereiit It will leflect 
something of the circumstances that gave it bii-th , it 
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Will be full of pathos, of humility, of emotion ; it will 
lead men to aspire to a lofty ideal, to interrogate 
their conscience with nervous anxiety, to study with 
wcrupuloufl care the motives that actuate them, to 
distrust their own powers, and to throw themselves 
upon external help 

Now, of all systems the world has ever seen, the 
philosophies of ancient Greece and Rome appealed 
most strongly to tl)e sense of virtue, and Christianity 
to the sense of sin The ideal of the first was the 
majesty of self-relying humanity, the ideal of the 
other Avas the absorption of the manhood into God 
It rs impossible to look upon the aAvful beauty of a 
Greek statue, or to read a page of Plutarch, without 
percenung how completely the idea of excellence was 
blended with that of pride It is equally impossible 
to examine the hfe of a Christian saint, or the paint- 
ing of an early Christian artist, without perceiving 
that the dominant conception was self-abnegation and 
self- distrust In the earliest and purest days of the 
Church this was diicfly manifested in the devotional 
frame of mind which was habitual, and in the higher 
and more delicate moral perception that accompanied 
it Chiistiauity then consisted much more of modes 
of emotion than of intellectual propositions It was 
not till about the third century that the moral senti- 
ments which at first constituted it were congealed into 
an eliiboi aie theology, and were in consequence neces- 
sarily perverted I say neccssaiily perverted, because 
a dogma cannot he an adequate or faithful represen- 
tative of a mode of fooling Thus while the sense of 
virtue and the sense of sin have always coexisted, 
though in diffeienb degrees, m every religious mind, 
when expressed in a dogmatic form, under the names 
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of Justification bj Faith and Justification by Works, 
they became directly opposed to one another, and 
while each doctrine grew in the first mstance out of 
the moral faculty, each was at last developed to con- 
sequences from which that faculty indignantly re- 
volts As the result of one doctrine, men constructed 
a theory m which the whole scheme of religion was 
turned into a system of elaborate barter, while the 
attitude of self- distrust and humility produced by the 
sensitiveness of an awakened conscience was soon 
transformed into a doctrine according to which all 
the virtues and all the piety of the heathen contained 
nothing that was pleasing to the Almighty, or that 
could ward off the sentence of eternal damnation 
In considering, however, the attitude which man- 
kind occupied towards the Almighty in the early 
theology of the Church, we have another import- 
ant element to examine I mean the conception of 
hereditary guilt To a civilised man, who regards 
the question abstractedly, no proposition can appear 
more self-evident than that a man can only be guilty 
of acts in the peiformance of which he has himself 
had some share The misfortune of one man may 
fall upon another, but guilt apjiears to be entirely 
personal. Tet, on the other hand, there is nothing 
more certain than that the conceptions both of here- 
ditary guilt and of hereditary merit pervade tlie 
belief and the institutions of all nations, and have 
under the most vaiicd cii cumstances clung to the 
mind with a tenacity which is even now but beginning 
to relax We find them in every system of early 
punishment which involved children in the destruc- 
tion of a guilty parent, in every accoiuit of curses 
transmitted through particular fanulies or particular 
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nations, in every hereditary aii&tociacy, and in every 
legend of an early fall. All these rest upon the 
idea that there is something m the merit or demerit 
of one man that may bo reflected upon his sucoessoi s 
altogether irrespectively of their own acts. It would 
perhaps be rash to draw with much confidence any 
law concerning the relations of this idea to difierent 
conditions of society from the history of Christendom, 
but, as fisir as we may judge, it seems to be strongest 
in «iges when civilisation is very low, and on the whole 
to decline, but not by any means steadily and con- 
tinuously, with the intellectual advance There seems 
to be a period in the history of every nation when 
punishments involving the innocent child with the 
guilty parent arc acquiesced in as perfectly natural, 
and another period when they are repudiated ay 
manifestly unjust We find, however, tliat m a por- 
tion of the middle ages when the night ot barl)arism 
w^as m part dispelled, a vast anstocratical system was 
orgamsed which has probably contributed more than 
any other single cause to consolidate the doctrine of 
hereditary meiit. For the essence of an aristocracy 
IS to transfer the source of honour from the living to 
the dead, to make the merits of living men depend not 
so much upon their own character and actions as upon 
the actions and position of their ancestors , and as a 
groat aristocracy is never insulated, as its ramifica- 
tions penetrate into many spheres, and its social in- 
fiuence modifies all the relations of society, theminds 
of men become msensibly habituated to a standard of 
judgment from which they would otherwiao have 
recoiled. If in the sphere of religion the rational- 
istic doctrine of personal merit and dement should 
ever complebely supersede the theological doctrine of 
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lieredifcaiy merit or dement, the change will, I belie v^e, 
be largely influenced by the triumph of democratic 
principles in the sphere of politics 

The origin of tins widely diflused habit of judging 
men by the deeds of their ancestois is one of the 
most obscure and contested points in philosophy. 
Some have seen in it a dim and distorted tradition of 
the Fall , others have attributed it to that confusion of 
misfortune with guilt which is so j)romiiient in ancient 
beliefs Partly in consequence of the universal con- 
viction that guilt deserves punishment, and partly 
from the notion that the events which befall mankind 
are the results not of general laws but of isolated 
acts directed to special purposes, men imagined that 
whenever they saw suffering they might infer guilt 
They saw that the effects of an unrighteous war will 
continue long after those who provoked it liav e passed 
away , that the virtue or vice, the wisdom or folly, of 
the parent will often deteiimne the foi tunes of the 
children, and that each generation has piobably 
more power ovei the destiny of' that which succeeds 
it than over its own They saw that there was such 
a thing as transmitted suffering, and they therefore 
concluded that there must be such a tiling as trans- 
mitted guilt. Besides this, patiaotism and Church 
feeling, and every influence that combines men in a 
corporate existence, makes them live tf) c(‘itain de- 
gree in the past, and identify themselves witn the 
actions of the dead. The patriot feels a pnde or 
shame in the deeds of his forefathers very similar to 
that which springs from his own. Connected with 
this, it has been ohseived that men have a constant 
tendency, in speakmg of the human race, to forget 
that they aie employing the language of metaphor, 
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nnd to attribute to it a real objective existence dis- 
tinct fiom tbe existence of living men It may be 
added, too, that that retrospective imagination which 
is 80 strong m some nations, and which is more or less 
exhibited m al], leads men to invest the past with all 
the fascination of poetry, to represent it as a golden 
age incomparably superior to their own, and to 
imagine that some great catastrophe must have 
occuired to obscure it 

These considerations, and such as these, have often 
been urged by those who have written on the genesis 
of the notion of hereditary guilt. Fortunately, how- 
ever, tbeir examination is unnecessary for my present 
purpose, which is simply to ascertain the expression 
of this general conception in dogmatic teaching, and 
to trace its influence upon practice The expression 
IS both manifest and emphatic According to the 
unanimous belief of the Early Church, all who were 
external to Chiistianity were doomed to eternal 
damnation, not only on account of their own trans- 
gression, but also on account of the transmitted guilt 
of Adam, and therefore even the newborn infant was 
subject to the condemnation until baptism had united 
it to the Church 

The opinion which was so graphically expressed by 
the theologian who said ‘ he doubted not there were 
infants not a span long crawling about the floor of 
hell ’ is not one of those on which it is pleasing to 
dilate. It was one, however, which was held with 
great confidence in the Early Church, and if in times 
of tranquillity it became in a measure unrealised, 
whenever any heretic ventured to impugn it it was 
most unequivocally enforced At a period which is so 
early that it is impossible to define it, infant baptism 
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was introdaoed into the Church , it was adopted by 
' all the heretics as well as by the orthodox ; it was 
univerfially said to be for ‘ the remission of sins and 
the whole body of the Fathers, without exception or 
hesitation, pronounced that all infants who died un- 
baptised were excluded fr om heaven In the case of 
nnbaptised adults a few exceptions were admitted,* 
but the sentence on infants was inexorable The 
learned English historian of Infant Bajitism states 
that, with the exception of a contemporary of St 
Augustine named Vincentius, who speedily lecantcd 
his opinion as heretical, he has been unable to dis- 
cover a single instance of an orthodox member of the 
Church expressing the opposite opinion before Hinck- 
mar, who was Archbishop of Eheims in the ninth 
centuiy ^ In the time of this prelate, a bishop who 
had quarrelled with his clergy and people ventured to 
prohibit baptism in his diocese , and Hmckmar, while 
severely condemning the act, expressed a hope that 
it would not be visited on the infants who died when 
the interdict was in force With this exception the 
unanimity seems to have been unbroken Some of 
the Greek Fathers, indeed, imagined that there was a 
special place assigned to infants where there was 
neither suffering nor enjoyment, while the Latins in- 

* Martyrdom or, as it was thought by some to be saved 
termed, the baptism of blood Soe Lamet ot Fromagoau, I>ict 
being the chief Some, how- des Gas de Conscience^ tom i 
ever, relying on the case of the p 208 

penitent thief, admitted a ‘ bap- * Wairs History of Infant 
tism of perfect love/ when a Baptism, vol n p 211 St 
baptism by water could not be TJiomas Aquinas afterwards 
obtained This consisted, of suggested the possibility of the 
course, of extraordinary excr- infant being saved who d^ed 
cises of faith Catechumens within the womb ‘God may 
also, who died during the pre- have ways of saving it for 
paration for baptism, were aught we know ' 
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ferred from the hereditary guilt that they must de- 
scend into a place of torment , but both agreed that 
they could not be saved The doctrine was bo firmly 
rooted in the Church, that even Pelagins, who was one 
of the most rationalistic intellects of his age, and who 
entuely denied the reality of hereditary guilt, retained 
infant baptism, acknowledged that it was for the re- 
mission of sms, and did not venture to deny its neces- 
sity. It was on this point that he was most severely 
pressed by his opponents, and St. Augustine says that 
ho was driven to the somewhat desperate resource of 
maintaining that baptism was necessary to wash away 
the guilt of the pettishness of the child * ^ Once, 
when severely pressed as to the consequences of the 
doctiine, St Augustine was compelled to acknow- 
ledge that he was not prepared to assert dogmatically 
that it would have been better for these children not 
to have been bom, but at the same tune he demed 
emphatically that a separate place was assigned them, 
and in one of his sermons against the Pelagians he 
distinctly declared that they descended into * ever- 
lasting fire ’ ^ Origen and many of the Egyptians 
explained the doctrine by the theory of pre-existeuce,* 
Augustine associated it with that of imputed righte- 
ousness, mam taming that guilt and virtue might be 
alike imputed , ^ and this view seems to have been 
generally adopted Among the writings of the 
Fathei s there are few which long possessed a greater 
authority than a short treatise ‘ De Pide,’ wbich is one 

* Wall, vol 1 pp 282, 283 damnation 
It IS gratifying to know that * Ibid vol ii. pp. 192-206, 
St Augustine, in answoiing — a full view of St Augiifltine'fl 
this argument, distinctly de- sontiments on the subject, 
clared that the crying of a • Hieronym. Eptat, lib. n, 
baby is not sinful, and there- ep 18. 
fore does not deserve eterufkl * Epxat. 28. 
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of the clearest and most forcible extant epitonies of 
the Patnstic faith, and which till the time of Eras- 
mus was generally ascribed to St Augustine, though 
it IS now known to have been written, in the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, by St Eulgentms ^ In 
this treatise we find the following very distinct state- 
ment of the doctrine . — ‘ Be assured,’ writes the 
saint, ‘ and doubt not, that not only men who have 
obtained the use of their reason, but also little chih 
dren who have begun to live in their mothers’ womb 
and have there died, or who, having been just born, 
have passed away from the world without the sacra- 
ment of holy baptism, administered m the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished 
by the eternal torture of undying hre , for although 
they have committed no sin by their own will, they 
have nevertheless drawn with them the condemnation 


of original sin, by their carnal conception and nati- 
vity ’ * It will be remembered that these saints, while 


' He was born about a d 
467 {Btog Umv ) 

^ * lunnissime tone, et nulla- 
tenus dubites, non solum ho- 
mines jam rations utentes, ve- 
nim etiam parvu]o&, qui, sive 
m uteris matrum vivere in- 
cipiunt et ibi monuntur, si\e 
jam do matnbus nati ship 
saenmonto sancti baptismatis 
quod datur in nomiuo Patns ot 
Filii ct Spirilus Sancti de hoc 
sseculo transeunt, ignis setcrni 
sempitrrno supplicio punien- 
dos , quia etsi peccatum pro- 
prise actionis nullum liabue- 
ruut, onginalis tamen peccati 
damnationem caruali concep- 
tione et natmtate traxerunt ’ 
— De § 70 So also St 

Isidore * Pro soli ori^iuali 


reatu luunt in infouio nuper 
nati infrintuli pmrids, si reno 
\ati per la^acrum non luennt ’ 
(J)e iSentent lib i c 22 ) tSt 
Avitus, being of a poetu al turn 
of mmd, put tho doctrmo into 
veroe — 

‘ Omnibus id vero gnivius, si 
tonte lavaeii 

Divini expertem toncrum mors 
invida natum 

Praecipitdt, dur4 generatum 
sorte, gebennao, 

Qiii mox ut niiitns ceB‘^a^lt 
films esse 

Perditionis ent tnstes tunc 
edita nolunt 

Qufe flammis tantum genue- 
runt pignora matres ' 

Ad Fusevnam Sororein 
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mainiainiii^ that infanta whose existence was hut for 
a moment descended jnto eternal fire on account of 
an apple that was eaten four thousand years before 
they weie born, maintained also that the creation 
and tho de.jth of those infants wore the dnect, per- 
sonal, and uncontrolled acts of the Deity 

All thi'on^h the middle ages we trace the influence 
of this doctime III the innumerable superstitious ntes 
which were devised as substitutes for regular baptism 
Nothing indeed can be more curious, nothing can be 
more deeply pathetic, than the recoid of the many 
ways hy which the teiror-stiickeii mothers attempted 
to evade the awful sentence of their Church Some- 


times the baptismal water was sprinkled uiion the 
womb, sometimes the stillborn diiJd was baptised, 
in liojics that the Almighty would antedate the cere- 
mony , sometimes the mother invoked the Holy Spirit 
to punfy by His immediate powei the iiifant that was 
to be born , sometimes she received the Host or 
obtained absolution, and applied them to the benefit 


of her child. These and 

For stJ^e^al other testimonies 
of the later Fathers to (he same 
effect, s(e Natalis Alex.uider, 
Historia Ecihhiaiifua (Pans, 
1G99), tom V pp 130-131 
‘ For a ver^ full account of 
these curious superstitions, see 
the chapter on ‘Baptism’ in 
Thiers’ and al&o 

A Hti iking memoir in the fiist 
volume of Lr 'Mtyyen Age, par 
Lacroix We can now haidly 
realise a condition of thought 
in winch the mind was con- 
centiated so stiongly upon the 
unborn fojtus , but we should 
remember that, besides the 
doctrine of baptism, there were 


many similar practices ' 

two subjects much discussed in 
the earL^ Church which tended 
to produce an order of realisa- 
tions to wdiich we are not ac- 
ciistomod Some of the early 
WTitcrs and especially the Nes- 
tonans, had agiUttd questions 
conceimng the tunc w'hcu the 
divinity of Christ was united 
to tho IcDtus m the womb, that 
hid filled the Cliurdi with 
curious physiological siiccuhi- 
tions Besides tins, one of the 
earliest stiuggles ol the Chui-ch 
was for the suppression of the 
custom of destroying the off- 
spring in thf womb, which was 
extremely common among the 
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oontinucd all through the middle ages in spite of ever^' 
effort to extirpate them, .incl the severest censmes 
were unable to persuade the people that they weie 
entirely ineffectual For the doctrine of the Uhuicli 
had wrung the mother’s heait with an agony that 
was too poignant even for that submissive age to 
bear Weak and superstitious women, who never 
dreamed of rebelling against the teaching of tluur 
clergy, could not acquiesce in the perdition of their 
offspring, and they vainly attempted to escape fiom 
the dilemma by multiplying supeistitious practices, 
or by attributing to them a more than ortliodo\ effi- 
cacy. But the vigilance of the theologians was un- 
tiring All the methods by which these unhappy 
mothers endeavoui’ed to peisu.4de themselves that 
their children might have been saved are preservetl 
m the decrees ot the Councils that anathematised 
them 

At last the Reformation came In estimating the 
character of that great movement we must carefully 
distinguish its immediate objects from its ultiinaic 
effects. The impulse of which it was in part the 

pagiiub, and which they do nut but jjfrJiaps the most curjous 
seem to have reg.uded as at all example was in a gre it cpido- 
a crime Tertullian {A])ol c mic attack of St Vitus’s dance, 
9) and the author of the Kpistle which appeared lu the Nethci- 
ascribed to St Barnabas appeal lands m 1375 The common 
to have boon among the first to people then believed tliat the 
denounce this pagan practice disease ri^sulted from unchaste 
Another illustration of the es- priests having baptised the 
timate in which baptism was children, and thou fui^ was so 
held IS furnished by the notion great that it was with diffiiulty 
that bodily distempers followed tliat the lives of tht eccle&ms- 
irregular baptism 1 have al- tics were saved (Heckor, 
leody leferrcd to the btlicf Epidemics of the Middle 
that bomnambuhsts liad been ]ip 153, 154) 
baptised by a drunkoD priest , 
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CRuae, and in part the consequence, at last issued in 
a diffusion of a rationalistic spirit which no Church, 
hoviever retiograde or dogmatic, has been able to ex- 
clude The essence of that spirit is to interpret the 
articles of special cieeds by the principles of universal 
religion — by the wants, the aspirations, and the moral 
scntmients which seem inherent in human nature. It 
leads men, in other words, to judge what is true and 
what 18 good, not by the teachings of tradition, but 
by the light of reason and of conscience, and where 
it has not pi oduced an avowed change of creed it has 
at least produced a change of realisations Doctrines 
which shock our sense of right liave been allowed 
gradually to become obsolefe, oi if they are brought 
forward they aic stated in languagewhich is so colour- 
less and ambiguous, nnd with so many qualifications 
and exceptions, tliat then original force is almost lost 
This, however, was the ultimate not the immediate 
effect of the KcToimation, and most of the Reform- 
ers weie far fjom antajpating it The}'' designed to 
construct aiebgious system which should be as essen- 
tially dogmaiic, distinct, and exclusive as that which 
they assailed, but which should represent more faith- 
fully the t(‘ac] lings of the first four ccntuiies. The 
Anabaptist movement was accompanied by so many 
excesses and degenerated so constantly into anarchy 
that it can scaicely be regarded as a school of religious 
thought, but it had at least the effect of directing the 
minds of theologians to the subject of infant baptism. 
The Council of Trent enunciated very clearly the 
doctrine of Romo It declared the absolute necessity 
of baptism for salvation , it added, to guard against 
every cavil, that baptism must be by literal water,* 

* A great deal of control ersy had been excited in the middle 
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and it concladed with tlie usual formulary of a curse 
Among the Protestants two op]josite tendencies wore 
manifest. One of the first objects of the Reformers 
was to oppose or restrict the doctrine that ceremonies 
possessed an intrinsic meiit independenily of the dis- 
position of the worshipper, and it was not diflSculfc 
to perceive that this doctrine had been favoui ed by 
infant baptism moie than by any olliei single cause 
On the other hand, tlie Piotestaiit taught even nioie 
clearly than the Catholic the doctrine of i in puled 
righteousness, and was therefore moie disposed to 
dwell upon the doctrine of ]rn[)uted guilt Tlie 
Lutherans, in the Confession of Augsburg, asseifcd 
the absolute necessity of baptism quite as empliati- 
caUy as the Tiidentine theologians,* and in one re- 
spect many of ilicPiotebiants went beyond iho Roman 
Catholics , for they taught explicitly that ilie penalty 
due to oiiginal sin was ‘eternal fire/ wlieieas the 
Church of Rome had never foimally coiulemned tlie 
notion of a thud place whioh the Gieck Fatdieis had 
originated, which some of the schoolmen had revived, 
and which about the tune of the Rtiforni.ition was 
rery general among the Catholics ^ Calv rn w.is m some 


ages about a Jew, who, being 
converted to Christianity in a 
desert, where there was no 
water, and being as was snj)- 
OBod 111 a djing state, was 
aptised with sand Thiio 
were also some cases of women 
baptising thoir children with 
wine Fur full details about 
these, see Thiers’ Trade dcs 
Supcrstitionb 

* Arts n and ix 

* Wall The notion of a 
limbo had been so widely dif- 
fused that Sarpi says the Tri- 


dtntnie Puhers at one time 
hesitated wjiotlui they sliould 
not condemn as lieutaal the 
Lntlician I'roposjljon lhat nn- 
baptibod infants WMit niTxj 
* eteiiuil file ’ We find Pascal , 
hoWM'ei, Blating the clocfrint 
in a V( ly repnl&ivo form * Qn’y 
a-t-il do pius conti.nie aux 
i^iglrs de notro miseiablo lus- 
tioe que do damiier 6 tunelle- 
ment un enfant incapable de 
volonti pour un pech 6 oh il 
paroU avoir cu bi peu do part 
qn’il est commis six mille ans 
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roepocts more favourable to uubaptised infants than 
I he disci[)les of Luther, for he taught that the childieu 
of believers were undoubtedly saved, that the inten- 
tion to baptise was as efficacious as the ceremony, and 
that, although infant baptism should be retained, the 
passage in the discourse to Nicodemus, which had 
previously been nnncrsally applied to it, was suscep- 
tible of a (hffeicnt interpretation * But these doctrines 
aiosc simply fioiii the leluctance of Calvin and his 
followeia to admit the extiaoidinary efficacy of a 
ceremony, and not at all fiom any nioial icpugnance 
to the doctiine of ti ansiriitted guilt No school de- 
claicd more coiislaiitly and more eTn2ihatically the 
utter de]iravity of liuman nature, the sentence of 
peidition attaching to the mere possession of such 
a natuie, and the eternal damnation of the great 
majority of infants A few of the enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of th(‘ doctrine of leprobation c\en denied the 
univeisal s.ihatioii of baptised infants, mamtaming 
that the Almighty might have predestinated some cf 
them to dostmehon All of them maintained that 


avant qu’il fut ni etio’ Cci- 
tauipmonl ru u lu* noiis heiirte 
plus rudenicjit quo coMe doc- 
trine, et cppdidant sans ce 
mysteio jo plus incoTnpiL,hcn- 
sible do tons iiouh sommos in- 
compidhcn Bibles inuus-memes ’ 
{Ve7tseci>, cap iii § 8 ) I have 
little doubt, ho'wover, that the 
moiG revolting aspeet of the 
doctune was nearly obsolete in 
the CJiuroJj afc the time of tlie 
XteforTnation In the twelfth 
century St Bom ird had “^aid 
‘ Nihil ardet in mtoino nisi 
propria \oluntas ' 

* According to Wall, Qahin 


w IS the very first theologian 
'who denied that the passage, 
‘ Except ti man he born of 
w<atei and of the spirit,' &c , 
applicil to baptism (Vol ii 
p 180 ) Jeremy Taylor strongly 
supported Calvin’s Mew ‘The 
w.iter and the spirit in this 
place signify the same thing, 
and by vater is meant the 
effect of the spirit cleansing 
and purifying the soul, as ap- 
])eais in its parallel place of 
Christ baptising uilh the spirit 
and ’?vilh fire’ {Libertp of 
Prophesying ^ §18) 
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the in&iits who were saved were saved on account of 
their connection with Christianity, and not on account 
of their own innocence All of them declared that 
the infant came into the world steeped in guilt, and 
under the sentence of eternal condemnation. Jona- 
than Edwards, who was probably the ablest as he was 
one of the most unflinching of the defenders of Cal- 
vinism, has devoted to this subject all the resources 
of his great ingenuity. No pi evious wi iter developed 
more clearly the arguments which St Augustine had 
derived from the death of infants, and from the pangs 
that accompany it , but his chief illustrations of the 
relations of the Deity to His creatures aio drawn 
from those scenes of massacre when the streets of 
Canaan were choked with the multitnde of the slam, 
and when the sword of the Israelite was for evei 
bathed in the infant’s blood * 

So far, then, the Refoimation seems to have made 
little or no change. The doctrine of Catholicism, 
harsh and repulsive as it appears, does not contrast at 
all unfavourably with those of the two great founders 
of dogmatic and conservative Protestantism At a 
period when passions ran high, and when theie was 
every disposition to deepen the chasm between Catho- 
licity and the Reformed Churches — at a period 1 hero- 
fore when any tendency to rebel against the Catholic 
doctrine of transmitted guilt would have been clearly 
manifested, that doctrine was in all essentials fully 
accepted. Questions concerning the nature of the 
sacraments, the forms of Church government, the 
meaning of particular passages of Scripture, the due 

^ See Jonathan Edwards on proceeded from the pen of 
Onfftnal 8tn — one of the most man 
revolting books that have ever 
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order arid subordination of different portions of theo- 
logical systems, were discussed with the most untiring 
and acrimonious zeal All Europe was convulsed with 
controversy, and the most passionate enthusiasm was 
evoked But the whole stress and eneigy of this 
onthusiaBin flowed m a dogmatic channel It was 
not the revolt of the reason claiming a supreme 
author fly in the domain of thought ; it was not the 
rebellion of the moral faculty against doctiines that 
collided with its teacliirig^ oi if such elements existed 
they were latcut and unavowod, and tbcir position in 
the first ebullitions of Protestantism was entirely sub- 
oidinate The germ of Rationalism had indeed been 
cast abroad, but moie than a century was required to 
develope it There was no subtlety of mterpietation 
connected with the eucharistic formularies that did 
not excite incompaiably nioie interest than the broad 
questions of morality Conscience was the last tri- 
bunal io which men would have referred as the 
supreme aiflhorifc}" of their creed Thcio was much 
doubt as to what historical authorities were most 
valuable, but there was no doubt that the ultimate 
basis of Ibeohigy must be historical 

To tlub ^hilLiuciit there arc, however, two eminent 
excej)tions Two theologians, who differed widely in 
their opinions and m their circumstances, were never- 
theless actuated by the same lationalistic spirit, were 
accustomed to foi in their notions of truth and goodness 
by the decisions of their own reason and conscience, 
and, disregarding all the interpretations of tradition, 
to mould and adapt their creed to their ideal These 
theologians were Socinns and Zumglius, who maybe 
regarded as the representatives of nationalism in the 
first period of Piotcstanbism 
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The school of thought which LsBlius Socitius con- 
tributed to plant at Vicenza, and which his more illus- 
trious nephew, in conjunction with other Italians, 
spread through the greater part of Europe, was the 
natural result of a long tram of circumstances that 
had been acting for centuries in Italy, The great 
wealth of the Italian republics, their commercial re- 
lations with men of all nations and of all creeds, the 
innumerable memorials of paganism that arc scattered 
over the land, and the high oesthetic dcvelopemcnt that 
was general, had all in different ways and degrees 
contributed to produce in Italy a very unusual h^ve 
of intellectual pursuits and a very unusual facility 
for cultivating them Upon the fall of Constanti- 
nople, when the Gicek scholars were driven into 
exile, bearing with them the seeds of an intellectual 
renovation, Italy was more than any other country 
the centre to which they were attracted In the 
Italian princes they found the most munificent and 
discerning patrons, and in the Italian universities the 
most congenial asylums Padua and Bologna were 
then the great centres of free-thought A senes of 
professors, of whom Pompon atius appears to have 
been the most eminent, had pursued in tliese univer- 
sities speculations as daring as those of the eighteenth 
century, and had habituated a small bub able circle of 
scholars to examine theological questions with the 
most fearless scnitmy They maintained that there 
were two spheres of thought, the sphere ol reason 
and tl^e sphere of faith, and that these spheres were 
entirely distinct As philosophers, and under the 
guidance of reason, they elaborated theones of the 
boldest and most unflinching scepticism, as Catho- 
lics, and under tfie impulse of &nth, they acquiesced 
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m all the doctnnes of their Church * The fact of 
their accepting certain doctnnes as a matter of faith 
did not at all prevent them from repudiating them on 
the ground of reason; and the complete separation 
of the two orders of ideas enabled them to pursue 
their intellectual speculations by a method which was 
purely secular, and with a courage that was elsewhere 
unknown Even m Catholicism a dualism of this kind 
could not long continue, but it was manifestly incom- 
patible with Protestantism, which at least professed 
to make private judgment the foundation of behef 
Faith consideied as an unieasoning acquiescence dis- 
appeared from theology, and the order of ideas which 


* Soo, on Iho caietr of Pom- 
pr>nRfniK, Mailer, Tlibioirc d(S 
Difctrivcb vu)ial<s deb troib 
dervu.7% Slides^ torn i pp 
51 -(>7 PompouiLtnis was born 
at Mantiui in 14G‘2, and dnd 
in 1,524 Ills princii)al vork 
IS on The hmiioriahfy oj the 
Soul He was protected by 
Leo X {Biog wnv) Vciiiiiii 
fcAid that the t*oul of Avtnoes 
had passed into Ponijionatins 
The seventeenth centuiy fur- 
mslios some striking? examples 
of this sep'Udtion ot the philo- 
bophical and theolopieil points 
of \iew Thus Charion, who 
as a philosoplier wiole one ot 
tho mobt sceptical books ot Ins 
ape, was a jniest, and author 
ot a trtati&o on Chubitau Evi- 
deTbces P«i&cal, too, vhile de- 
moting his life to tho dofencf of 
religion, accepted with delight 
the Pyrrhonism of IVIontaigne, 
maintained in the most em- 
phatic language the utter vanity 
of philosoph;y, and denied that 


reason could establish even the 
outlines of morals Hiiet, the 
great bishop of Avranches, de- 
fended the same position in hiN 
posthumous Trcnte philoso^ 
j)hique de la foihlcbse de Febprit 
himaw Bajlo, in his 
poiises ail Vromncvxl , and Leib- 
nitz, in his La Foi et la Bai&on^ 
have collected much informa- 
tion about this school of thought 
Sec, too, Cousin’s work on Pas- 
cal In our own day, similar 
views lia^e been maintained by 
Larnmcnais, in his Kbsa% sur 
C Indifference^ and in a lees de- 
giee by l)r Newman Luther 
himselt had maintained that a 
proposition may be true in 
theology and false in philoso- 
phy — an opinion which the Sor 
bonne condemned ‘ Sorbona 
pessime definivit idem esse vo- 
rum m philosophia et theo- 
logia, impieque damnavit eos 
qin con tranum d ocuen n t ’ 

(Amand Saintes, Hint du Ra- 
tionalisme en Allemagne, p 29 ) 
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reason had established reinamed alone As a conse- 
quence of all this, tho Reformation in Italy was almost 
confined to a small group of scholars, who pushed its 
principles to their extierao limits, with an unflinching 
logic, with a disregard for both tradition and conse- 
quences, and above all with a secular spiiit that was 
elsewhere unequalled With the peculiar tenets con- 
nected with the name of Socinus we .110 not now 
conceired, for the question of theological method is 
distinct from that of theological doctnnes It is, 
however, sufficiently manifest that although Socinus 
laid a far greater stress on the authority of Rev elation 
than his followers, the prevailing sentiment which 
actuated him was a desire to suboidmaio fiaditional 
tenets to tho dictates of reason and of conscience, and 
that his entire system of iuterpretatjun vas due to 
this desire It is also evident that it was tins spirit 
that induced him to discard with unqualified seventy 
the orthodox doctnnes of the sinfulness of error and 
of the transmission of guilt ' 

It may appear at first sight a strange patadox to 
represent the career of Ziiinglms as in any degree 
parallel to that of Socinus Certainly the bold and 
simple-minded past 01 of Zurich, who bore with such 
an unflinching calm tlie blaze of populanly and the 
storms of controversy, and peushed at last upon the 
battle-tield, forms in most resjiects a glaiing contiast 
to the tnnid Italian who spent his life in passing from 
court to court, and fiom university to umversity, 
shrinking with nervous alarm from all opposition and 
notoriety, and instilling almost fui Lively into the 
minds of a few friends whom his gentle manners had 
captivated the great piinciples of religious toleiation 
* Neander. Hut of I)orirna^, vol n pp 6 ^>7 058 
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Certainly, too, nothing could be further from tho mind 
of Zuinghus than the doctiiiies which are known as 
Socmianism, nor did the antecedents of the two 
Reformers bear any loseinblance Yet there can, I 
think, be no doubt that the dominant predisposition 
of Zuingliua also was to mterpiet all tenets accord- 
ing to the d pnon conceptions of reason and con- 
science. Though a man of much more than common 
ability he bad bub slight prelensions to learning, and 
this, in an nge when men are endeavouring to break 
loose from tradition, h<is sometimes proved a positive 
and a most unpoitant advantage. The tendency of 
bis mind was eaily shown in the position he assumed 
on the eutharistic controversy Tlieie was no single 
subject m winch the li'ading Refoiiiieis wavered so 
much, none on which they found so great a didiculty 
in divesting themselves of their old belief The voice 
of leason was cleaily on one side, the weiglit of tra- 
dition inclined to the other, and the language of 
Scripture was susreiilible of either interpretation 
Luther never advanced beyond consubstantiation , 
Calvin only ai nved at his final views after a long 
senes of oscillations , the English Reformers can 
scarcely be said to have ever ariived at any definite 
conclusions Zuinglius alone, from the very begin- 
ning, maintained with perfect confidence the onij 
doctrine winch accords with the evidence of the 
senses, stated it in language of tiansparent precision, 
and clung to it witli unwavering tenacity The same 
tendency was shown still more cleaily m his decisions 
on those points in which tradition clashes with con- 
science It is surely a most remarkable fact that in 
the age of such men as Luther and Calvin, as Melanch- 
thon and Erasmus, Zmnghus, who m intellectual 
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power was far inferior to sevcralof his contemporaries, 
shonld almost alone have anticipated the rational- 
istic doctrine of the seventeenth century concerning 
the innocence of error, and the tolerance that should 
be accorded to it On the subject of original sin he 
separated himself with equal boldness from the other 
leaders of the Reformation, maintaining tliat it was 
nothing more than a malady or evil tendency, and 
that it did not in any degree involve guilt ^ 

It was thus that two of the leaders of the Refor- 
mation were induced by the rationalistic character of 
their minds to abandon the notion of transmitted 
guilt, and the doctrine concerning unhap tised infants 
which was connected with it If the current of 

* Noander, Ilist of Dogmas, of pagan infants Ilowoier, 
vol 11 pp 658, 659 Bossuet in 1526, ho w^o ^0 a short trea- 
niade a violent attack upon this tiso On Oriqinal Sin, in \iliuh 
notion of Zuinglius, which ho he said that his former work 
regarded with cxtrcmo liorror, had been misieprcseiited , tliat 
because, as he plaintively ob- he maint^nnod indeed that the 
serves, supposing it to bo true, word * sin' was only applied to 
then * le pdch6 ongmel ne our original malady by a figure 
damne personne, pas memo les of bprech, that h( w is quite 
enfants des paicns ' ( V arm- sure that that inaladj never in 

tions froiebtantes, h\ ii c 21 ) itself damned Chiistiaii cinl- 
The remarks ot Bossuet are dr(n, but that he was not 
especially worthy .of altention equally sure that it never 
on account of the great clear- damned pagan ehiidri ii He 
ness with which he maintains inclined, however, f-trongly to 
the unnorsality of the belief the belief that it did not , ‘ De 
in the damnable nature of Chiistianorum n itis cirti su- 
onginal sin in all scctious of rnus cos peecato oiiginali non 
the Christian Churcli lie has, dam nan. do ahoium non iti- 
howpver, slightly o\erstat((l dem , quamvis, ut ingenue 
the doetiine ot Zuinglins The fateor, nohis probabihor iide- 
Reformi-r distinctly declared tur sententia quam docuinius, 
original sin to bo simply a non temere pronunemndum 
disease, and not propt rly a sin esse de gen ti hum quoquo natis 
From his language in his Trca- et eis qui opus legis faemnt ex 
on it was inferred lege intus digito Dei scripta * 

that he asserted the salvation (P 28.) 
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Opinions has since then been flowing in the same 
direction, this is entirely due to the increased difiu- 
Sion of a rationalistic spirit, and not at all to any 
active propagandism or to any definite arguments 
Men have come instinctively and almost unconsciously 
to jndge all doctrines by their intuitive sense of right, 
and to reject or explain away or throw into the back- 
ground those that will not bear the test, no matter 
how imposing may be the authority that authenticates 
them This method of judgment, which was once 
very rare, has now become very general Every 
generation its triumph is more manifest, and entire 
departments of theology have receded or brightened 
beneath its influence * How great a change has 
been effected in tlie doctrine concerning unbaptised 
childien must be manifest to anyone who considers 
how completely the old doctrine has disappeared from 
popular teaching, and what a general and intense 
repugnance is excited by its simple statement It 
was once deemed a meie truism, it would now be 
viewed with hoiTor and indignation and if we de- 
siied any further proof of the extent of this change 
we should -'find it in tlie position which the Quakeia 
and the Hajitists have assumed in Christendom It 
IS scarcely possible to conceive any sects which m the 
Early Church would have been legarded with more 
unmingled abhorrence, or would have been deemed 
more unquestionably outside the pale of salvation 

' Chilli Tigworlh treated the not much regard it ' {Behgion 
bubject with his usual aclmira- of l^rotcstmitSt chap vr ) 
hie good eonbo ‘ This is cer- Jeremy Taylor strongly re- 
tain, that God will not deal leetfd both original sin, in the 
unjubtly with unbaptised in- sen’^se of transmitted guilt, and 
i JUtB , but how in particular the damnation of infants that 
He will deal with them con- was interred from it 
cerns not us, and so we need 
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It is no exaggeration to saj that the feeling of repug- 
nance with, which men now look upon the polygam^^ 
of the Mormons piesents but a very faint image ol 
that which the Fathers would have manifested to- 
wards those who systematically withheld from their 
children that baptism which was unanimously pro- 
nounced to be essential to their salvation Yet the 
Quakers and the Baptists have now obtained a place 
among the most respected sections of the Church, 
and in the eyes of very many Protestants the pecu- 
liarities of the second, at least, are not sufficiently 
serious to justify any feeling of repulsion or to pre- 
vent the most cordial co-operation For a great change 
has silently swept over Christendom without con- 
troversy and without disturbance an old doctrine has 
passed away fiom among the realisations of mankind 
But the scope of the doctrine we aie considering 
was not confined to uiibaptised children , it extended 
also to all adults who were external to the Church 
If the whole human race existed under a sentence of 
condemnation which could only be removed by con- 
nection with Christianity, and if this sentence was so 
stringent that even the infant was not exempt from 
its effects, it was natural that the adult heathen who 
added his personal transgressions to the guilt of 
Adam should be doomed at last to perdition. Nor 
did the Fathers who constructed the early systems of 
theology at all shiink from the consequence At a 
time when the Christian Church formed but an infi- 
mtesimal fraction of ihc community, at a time when 
almost all the memheis who composed it were them- 
selves converts from jiaganisra, and reckoned among 
the pagans those who were bound to them by the 
closest ties of giatitude .ind affection, the great ma- 
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jonfcy of the Fathers deliberately taught that the entiie 
pagan world was doomed to that state of punishment 
which they invariably described as hteral and undying 
fire. In any age and under any circumstances such 
a doctrine must seem inexpressibly shocking, but it 
appears most peculiarly so when we consider that the 
convert who accepted it, and who with a view to his 
own felicity proclaimed the system of which he be- 
hoved it to form a part to be a message of good 
tidings, must have acquiesced in the eternal perdition 
of the mothei who had borne him, of the father upon 
whose knees he had played, of the friends who were 
associated with the happy years of childhood and 
early manhood, of the immense mass of his fellow- 
countrymen, and of all those heroes and sages who 
by their lives or precepts had first kmdled a moral 
enthusiasm within Ins breast All these were doomed 
by one sweeping sentence Nor weie they alone in 
their condemnation The heietics, no matter how 
trivial may have been their error, woie reserved for 
the same feaiful fate The Church, accoiding to the 
favourite image of the Fatheis, was a solitary ark 
floating upon a lioundless sea of rum Within, its 
pale there was sahation, without it saUation was 
impossible ‘If anyone out of Noah’s aik could es- 
cape the deluge,* wrote St Cypiian, ‘be who is out 
of the Church may also escape ’ ‘ Without thi^' 

house,* said Oiigen, ‘ that is without the Church, no 
one is saved ’ ‘ No one,* said St Augustine, ‘ cometh 
to salvation and eternal hfe except ho who hath Chnst 
for his head, but no one can have Chiist for his head 
except ho that is in His body the Church * * ‘ Hold 

* I take these references from pp 11-13, 3id ed ), where 
Palmer On the Church (vol. i there is mucJi evidence on the 
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most firmly,’ added St Fulgentms, Sud doabt not 
that not only all pagans but also all Jews, heretics, 
and schismatics who depait from this present life 
outside the Catholic Clmich are about to go into 
eternal fire, prepared for the devil and his angels 
So prominent and so unquestionable was this doctrine 
deemed, that the Council of Carthage, in the fourth 
century, made it one of the test- questions put to 
every hishop befoie ordination ^ 

This doctrine has had a greater influence than per- 
haps any other speculative oinuion upon the history 
of mankind How different it is from the concep- 
tions to which the great teachers of antiquity had 
arrived must be evident to anyone who knows how 
fondly they cherished the doctrine of the immortality 
of the soul, how calmly they contemplated the ap- 

subject collected Mr Palmer tholicffi non tenet unitatem, 
contends that the Fathers are neque baptismus nequo eloe- 
unammons on the subject, but mosjna quamlibet copiosn, 
Bdrbeyrac shows that at least neque mois pro nomine Chnsti 
two, and those of the earliest euscepta profi(ere potent ad 
(Justin Martyr and Clemens salutem, quaindiu eo vel baere- 
Alexandniius), admitted the tica vel schisrnatica praMtiis 
possible salvation of the pagans pcrsevoiat qu<e ducit ad mor- 
{Morale dis 'Peres, ch xi § 1 1), tern * (§ 22 ) 

and that the first expressly * Palmer, On the Chumh, 
said that Socrates and Horae- vol i p 13 And again the 
lituB m the eight of God were Synod of ZeUa in ad 412 
Christiana See, too, Tenne- ‘Whosoe\eri8 separated from 
mann, Manuel de VHistoire de the Catholic Church, howeier 
la Philosophic y tom i pp 314, innocently he may think he 
315 I am afraid, however, lives, for this crime alone that 
there is no doubt that thegre<it he is separated from the unity 
majority of the Fathers took of Christ will not have life, but 
the other view Minucius Fe- the wrath of God remaineth on 
hx thought the daemon of So- him * This statement is said 
crates was a devil {Octamtia, to ha^so been drawn up by St 
ch XXVI ) Augustine See Hawarden’s 

* De Fidef § 81 , and again. Charity and Truth, pp 39-40 
still more explicnly ‘Omui (Dublin, 1809) 
enim homini qui Ecclesise Ca- 
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proach of death, ^ and how hopefully they looked for- 
ward to the future Never can men forget that noble 
Greek who, struck down by an unrighteous Benteuce, 
summoned around him his dearest disciples, and hav- 
ing reasoned with them on the immortality of the soul 
and the rewards of virtue and the goodness of the 
gods, took with a gentle smile the cup of death, and 
passed away thanking the god of healing who had 
cured him of the disease of life That ‘ the just man 
should take confidence in death/ * that he who has 
earnestly, though no doubt imperfectly, tried to do 
his duty has nothing to fear beyond the grave, had 
been the consoling faith of all the best minds of 
antiquity. That the bold, unshackled, and impartial 
search for truth m among the noblest and, therefore, 
among the most innocent employments of mankind, 
was the belief which inspired all the philosophies of 
the past Nor was it merely or mainly in the 


' I know nothing in the 
world sadder than one of the 
sayings of Luther on this mat- 
ter I quote it from that 
beautiful old translation of 
The Table Talk by bell ‘ It 
were a light and an mat- 
ter for a Christian to sufiTer 
and overcome death if he knew 
not that it wore God wrath , 
the same title mnkotli death 
bitter to us But an beathen 
dieth securtly away , he neither 
seeth nor feeleth ihat it is 
God’s wrath, but moaneth it is 
the end of nature and is natu- 
ral. The epicurean says it is 
but to endure one evil hour ' 
A. distinguished living anti- 
quarian, comparing the heathen 
and the mediaeval representa- 
tions of death, observes ‘ Dans 


la societe paienne, toute com 
pos4e du scnsualisme ct de 
licence, on so gardait bicn de 
represent er la mort eomme 
quelque chose de hideux . il ne 
parait mSme point que le sque- 
lette ait ete alors le symbole 
de Pimpito} able di\ inite- Mais 
quand le chnstianisme eut 
(onqnis lo monde, quand une 
ctermti malh eurouse dut &tre 
la punition des fautes commisce 
ici-bas, la mort qui avait 
sembI6 si indilTeronte aux an- 
ciens doMnt une chose dont les 
consequences furent si tcrnbles 
pour le chretien qu’il fallut les 
lui rap porter a chaque instant 
on frappant see yeux des images 
fun&bres ' (Jubinal, Sur lee 
Banse^ des Moris ^ p 8 ) 

^ Plato. 
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groves of Athens that this sphit was manifested It 
should never be forgotten that the rationalist has 
always found the highest expression of his belief in 
the language of the prophet, who declared that the 
only service the Almighty required was a life of 
justice, of mercy, and of humility , of the wise man, 
who summed up the whole duty of man in the fear 
of God and the observance of His commandments , 
of the apostle, who described tiue religion as consist- 
mg of charity and of purity , and of that still greater 
Teacher, ;who proclaimed true worship to be alto- 
gether spiritual, and who described the final adjudi- 
cation as the separation of mankind according to their 
acts and not according to their opinions 

But, however this maybe, the doctiine of salvation 
in the Church alone was unainmously adopted when 
Christianity passed from its moral to its first dog- 
matic stage, and on two occasions it conferred an 
inestimable benefit upon mankind At a time when 
Christianity was stiuggling against the most horrible 
persecutions, and also against the gross conceptions 
of an age that could obtain but a very jiariial idea of 
its elevated purity, the terrorism of tins doctrine 
became an auxiliary little in haimony indeed with 
the spirit of a philanthropic religion, but admirably 
suited to the time, and poweiful enough to nerve the 
martyr with an unflinching com age, and to diive the 
doubter speedily into the Church Again, when the 
ascendency of tho new faith had become inaiiifest, it 
seemed for a time as if its administrative and or- 
ganising function would have been destroyed by tJie 
countless sects that divided it, Tlio passion for al- 
legory and tho spirit of eclecticism that characterised 
the Eastern converts, tho natural subtlety of the 
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Greek mind, and still more the disputatious pLilo- 
BOphy of An s ho tie, which the Ghreek heretics intro- 
duced into the Church, and which Nestonanisin 
planted m the great school of Edessa,* had produced 
so many and such virulent controversies that the 
whole ecclesiastical fabric seemed dialocLted, and in- 
tellectual anarchy was imminent. The conception 
of an authoritative Church was not yet fully formed, 
though men were keenly sensible of the importance of 
dogma It IS computed that there were about ninety 
heresies in three centuries ^ Such questions as the 
double procession of the Holy Ghost, the proper day 
for celebrating Easter, the nature of the light upon 
Mount Taboi, oi the existence in Chiist of two inde- 
pendent but peifoctly coincident wills, were discussed 
with a ferocity that seems almost to countenance the 
suggestion of Butler, that communities like mdi- 
vjduals may be insane But here again the doctrine 
of exclusive salvation exercised a decisive influence 
As long as it was lield and realised, the diversities of 
private judgment must have waged a most unequal 
warfare with the unity of authority. Men could not 
long rest amid the conflict of opposing arguments , 
they could not endure that measure of doubt which 
IS the necessary accomparnincnt of controversy. All 
the fractions of Chi istianity soon gravitated to one 

* It IS rein.irkable that Aiis- exception, unequivocally de- 
tolle, whom the schoolmen nounced it See much curious 
placed almost ou a Ie\(d with e\iclente of this m Allemand- 
the Fathers, owes his position Lavigene, &olc chritimne d! 
entirely to the eaily heretics , Edcbse (Th^se pr^sent^e a la 
that the introduction of his Faculty des Lettres de Pans, 
philosophy was at fust in- 1850 ) 

variably accompanied Vy ^ Middleton’s Free Enquiry^ 

increase of heresy, and that Introd p 86 
the Fathers, with scarcely an 
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or two great centres, and a spiritual despotism was 
consolidated winch alone could contiol and temper 
the turbulent elements of medioBval society, could 
impose amoral yoke upon the most ferocious tyrants, 
could accomplish the great work of the abobtion of 
slavery in Europe, and conld infuse into Christendom 
such a measure of pure and spiritual truth as to pre- 
pare men for the better phase that was to follow it 
All this was done by the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation At the Reformation, when the old Church 
no longer harmonised with the intellectual condition 
of Europe, and when the spirit of revolt was mani- 
fested on all subjects and in all countries, the doc- 
trine was for the most part unchallenged , and although 
it undoubtedly produced an inconceivable amount of 
mental suffering, it bad at least the effect of terminat- 
ing rapidly the anarchy of tiansition The tenacity 
with which it was retained by the Reformers is ol 
course partly due to tbe difficulty of extricating the 
mind from old theological modes of thought , but it 
was, I think, still more the result of that early ten- 
dency to depreciate the nature and the works of man 
which threw them naturally upon dogmatic systems 
There were, indeed, few subjects on which they wcie 
so unanimous * The doctrine of salvation m the 
Church/ writes a learned hving author, ‘ was held by 
all tbe Lutherans and Reformed, and by tbe sects 
which separated from them, as well as by tbe Romish 
and other Churches Luther teaches that remission 
of sins and sanctification are only obtained in it , and 
Calvin says, ‘‘ Beyond the bosom of the Church, no 
romisBion of sms is to be hoped for, nor any salva- 
tion ” The Saxon Confession, presented to the Synod 
of Trent A D 1551, the Helvetic Confession, the Bel- 
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glOy the Scottish — all avow that salvation is only to 
be had in the Church The Presbyterian divines as- 
sembled at Westminster, A d 1647, in their “ Humble 
Advice concerning a Confession of Faith ” (c 25), 
declare that ‘‘the visible Church, which is also Catho 
hque and universal under the Gospel (not confined 
to one' nation, as before under the Law), consists of 
all those throughout the world that profess the true 
religion out of which there is no ordinary pos- 

sibility of salvation The Independents admitted the 
same ’ ' Nor was the position of the Anglican Church 
at ,all different The Athanasian Creed wae given 
an honoured place among her formularies, and the 
doctrine which that creed distinctly asserts was im- 
plied in several of the services of the Church, and 
was strongly mam tamed by a long succession of her 
divines ^ Among the leading Reformers, Zuinghus, 
and Zumglius alone, openly and unequivocally re- 
pudiated it In a Confession of Faith which he wrote 
just before his death, and which marks an important 
epoch in the history of the human mind, he described 
in magnificent language that future ‘ assembly of all 
tlio saintly, the heroic, the faithful, and the virtuous,’ 
when Abel and Enoch, Noah and Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob, will mingle with ‘ Soci*ates, Aristides, and 
Antigonus, with Numa and Camillus, Hercules and 
Theseus, the Scipios and the Catos,’ and when eveiy 
upright and holy man who has ever lived will be 
present with his God ^ In our age, when the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation seldom excites more than 

* Palmer, On the Church, full by Bossuet, VanaUme 

vol 1 p 13 prote8tantes,\vi,i\ c 19 The 

* See a great deal of evi- original confession was pub- 

dence of this in Palmer hshed by Bullinger, in 1536, 

■ This passage is given in with a very laudatory preface. 
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a smile, snob language appears but natural, but wbon 
it was first written it excited on all sides amaze- 
ment and indignation Luther on reading it said 
he despaired of the salvation of Zuinglius • Bossuet 
quotes the passage as a climax to his charges against 
the Swiss Reformer, and quotes it as if it required 
no comment, but was in itself sufficient to hand 
down its author to the contempt and indignation of 
posterity 

I shall now proceed to examine the more remote 
consequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
m order to trace the connection between its decline 
and some other remarkable featuies of the rationalis- 
tic movement In the first place, it is manifest that 
the conceptions I have reviewed are so direci-ly op- 
posed to our natural sense of what is right and just, 
to all the conclusions at which those great teachers 
arrived who evolved their doctrines fiom their own 
moral nature, that they must establish a permanent 
opposition between dogmatic theology and natuial 
religion When the peace of the Clmicli has long 
been undisturbed, and when the minds of men are 
not directed with very strong interest to dogmatic 
questions, conscience will act insensibly upon the 
belief, obscuring or effixemg its true character Men 
will instinctively endeavour to explain it away, or 
to dilute its force, or to dimmish its promiiienco 
But when the agitation of controversy has brought 
the doctrme vividly before the mind, and when the 
enthusiasm of the contest has silenced the revolt of 
conscience, theology wiD be developed more and more 
in the same direction, till the very outlines of natural 
religion are obliterated. Tims we find that those 
picdestinaixni tlipoiips which are commonly idon- 
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tiJied with Calvin, though they seem to have been 
substantially held by St. Augustine, owe their recep- 
tion mainly to the previous action of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation upon the mind For the one ob- 
jection to the metaphysical and othei arguments the 
Calvinist can urge, which will alv^ ays appear conclu- 
sive to the great majority of mankind, is the moral 
objection It is tins objection, and this alone, which 
enables men to cut thiough that entangling piaze of 
arguments concerning freewill, foreknowledge, and 
piedttei mmation, in which the greatest intellects 
both of antiquity and of modem dajs have been 
hopelessly involved, and which the ablest meta- 
physicians have pionounced inextiicable Take away 
the moial argument persuade men that when as- 
cii bing to the Deity justice and meicy they are 
speaking of qualities genencally distinct from those 
which exist among mankmd — qualities which we aie 
altogether unable to conceive, and winch may be com- 
patible with acts that men would tenn grossly unjust 
and uiimeiciluJ tell them that guilt may be entirely 
unconnected with a personal act, that millions of 
infants may be called rnto existence for a moment to 
bo piecipitated into a place of toinicnt, that vast 
nations may live and die, and then be laised again to 
endure a nevei -ending punishment, because they did 
not belle^e in a religion of which they had never 
heard, or because a crime was committed thousands 
of years before they were m existence* convince 
them that all this is pait of a transcendentJy 
perfect and righteous moral scheme, and there is no 
imagmable abj ss to which such a doctrine will not 
lead You will have blotted out those fundamental 
notions of right and wrong which the Creafcoi has 

O 
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engraven upon every heart ; yon will have extin- 
guished the lamp of conscience ; you will have taught 
men to stifle the inner voice as a lying witness, and 
to esteem it 'inrtuons to disobey it. * But even this 
does not represent the full extent of the evil The 
doctrine of exclusive salvation not only destroys the 
moral objechon to that ghastly system of rehgious 
fieitalism winch Augustine and Calvin constructed , 
it directly leads to it by teaching that the ultimate 
destmy of the immense majority of mankind is de- 
termined entirely irrespectively of their will Millions 
die m infancy , nulhons live and die in heathen lands , 
millions exist in ranks of society where they have no 
opportunities for engaging in theological research , 
millions are so encumbered by the prejudices of edu- 
cation that no mental effort can emancipate them 
from the chain We accordingly find that pre- 
destmananism was in the first instance httle more 
than a developement of the doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation St Augustine illustrated it by the case of 
a mother who had two mfanta Eacli of these is hut 
‘ a lump of perdition , * neither has ever performed a 
moral act The mother overhes one, and it perishes 
unbaptised , the other is baptised, and is saved. 

But the doctrine of Augustine and Ambrose never 
seems to have been pushed in the Early Church to 
the same extremes, or to have been stated with the 
same precision as it afterwards was by the Reform, 
ers.' The mild and sagacious Erasmus soon perceived 

^ The doctnne of double pre- spirit of a theologian, and by 
destination u as, however, mam- Scotus Erigena m the spirit of 
tamed in the ninth century by a freethinker For an account 
a monk named Gotteschalk, of this once-famous controrersy 
who was opposed by Hinckmar, see the learned work of M St • 
Archbishop of Eheims, in the Eeni Taillandier, Scot 
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zn fchis one of the principal evils of the Reformation, 
and ho wrote a treatise in defence of freewill, which 
elicited from Luther one of the most unequivocal, 
and cer^alnlJ one of the most revolting declarations 
of fatalism in the whole compass of theology ‘ The 
human will,* said Luther, ‘is hke a beast of burden 
If God mounts it, it wishes and goes as God wills , if 
Satan mounts it, it wishes and goes as Satan wills. 
Nor can it choose the rider it would prefer, or betake 
itself to him, but it is the nders who contend for its 
possession * * ‘ This is the acme of faith, to believe 

that He is merciful who saves so few and who con- 
demns so many , that He is just who at His own 
pleasure has made us necessarily doomed to dam- 
nation , so that, as Erasmus says, He seems to 
delight m the tortures of the wretched, and to be 
more deserving of hatred than of love If by any 
eSbrt of reason I could conceive how God could be 
merciful and just who shows so much anger and 
iniquity, thcie would be no need for faith * * ‘ God 


ei la Philosophic scholastique 
(Strasbourg, 1843), pp 51-58, 
and for a ccutemporary view 
ot the opinions of Gottfschalk, 
see a letter b} Amulo, Arth- 
bishopof Lyons (the immodiate 
eiu'cessor ot Agobard), printed 
with the w 01 its of Agijbaid 
(^Parifr, 1666) According to 
Amulo, Gottesch.ilk not only 
hr Id th© doctrines of reproba- 
tion and particular redemption, 
but even declared that the Al- 
mighty roioicecl and exulted 
o^e^ the destruction of those 
who were predestinated to dam- 
nation (J-otteschalk. was con- 
demned to be degraded from 
the priesthood, to be uu - 


prisoned, and to be scourged 
(Llorente, Hist de V Inqmsitwn 
tom 1 p 20 ) 

‘ ‘ Sic humana voluntas m 
medio posita estccu lumeutum, 
SI insedent Deus vult et vadit 
quo vult Leus, iit Psalmus 
dicit ** Factus sum sicut ju- 
montum et ego semper tecum ” 
Si insedent Satan vult et vadit 
quo lult Satan , nec est in ejus 
arbitno ad utrum sessorem 
cunere aut eum quaerere, sed 
ipsi sessores certant ob ipsum 
obtinendum et possidendum ' 
{De Servo Arbitrio, pais i sec 
24 ) 

^ ‘Hic est fidei summus grf- 
dus, credere ilium eafee ch men- 
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foreknows nothiDg subject to contingencies, but He 
foresees, foreordains, and accomplishes all things by 
an unchanging, eternal, and efficacious will. By this 
thunderbolt freewill sinks shattered in the dust ' * 
Such weie the opinions of the greatest of the He- 
formera The doctrine of Calvin and his school was 
equally explicit According to them, the Tall, with 
all its consequences, was pre (determined ages before 
the Creation, and was the ncces'iary consequence of 
that predeteinimation Tlie Almighty, they taught, 
irrevocably decided the fate of each inch \ idiial long 
before He called him into existence, and has pre- 
destinated millions to his liatied and to etei iial damna- 
tion With that object He gave them being — \YitU 
that object He witliholds from them the assistance 
that alone can correct the perversity of the iiatuio 
with winch He created them He will hate them 
during life, and after death He mil cast tliciii iiitd 


tern qui tarn paucos salvat tarn 
multos darQiia,t, cred(‘re justiim 
ui 6ua Toluntate dos necessario 
jiuDabilea facit, ut videatur, 
ref eren te Eras mo, d elec ta r i 
cruel atibus miserorum, et odio 
potms qudui amore diffinis &i 
igitur possem ulia rat] one com- 
prehendero quomodo is Deus 
misencors et ]ustus, qiii tan- 
tam iram et miquitatem osten- 
dit, non esset opus fide ’ (Ibid 
sec 23) 

* 'Est itaque et hoc im- 
primis nece&sanum et salutare 
Chnstiano nosse, quexi Bens 
nihil prsescit continiiiter, sed 
quod omnia mcommutahilia et 
letema, infallibihqno voluntale 
et praevidetet prseponit etfaoit 
Hoc fulmine htnrnitiir con- 


tentur prnitus hberuni arln- 
inum ’ (Sev-* 10 ) I gne these 
pections according to V aus^han s 
translation (1823), for in the 
original edition (ir>2Gi thoie 
are no diMsm^s, and tlie p'lges 
are not numbered ^felanch- 
thoii, in the hist edition ot Ins 
Commonplch^’s, fxpiessed e\- 
tieine pn d( stinaiian Mews, 
but omitted them in 1 \tci edi- 
tions Luther, in his old age, 
said he could not rovifrr vitli 
])erfect satisfaction an^ of Ins 
works except, ]ierhaps, his 
Catechism and Ins De Servo 
Arhitrio (Vaughin's Pnfacc, 
p 67) There is a fall notice 
ot this book in one of Sir W. 
Hamilton’s essays 
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the excruciating torments of undying fire, and Tvill 
w atch tlieir agonies without compassion through the 
countless ages of eternity * 

It IS needless to comment upon such teaching as 
this That it makes the Deity the direct author of 
Bin,® that it snhTerts all our notions of justice and of 


' On Calvin’s 'mpws, Fee e'j- 
peel illy UiB Dc /Eitma J/ci 
P ra d t.6t mat lone y nncl Ins Jn~ 
f/ihft Chr(}>t hli in c 21-23 
Bur perlKi]>s their cloan'c^t and 
most finplutic felatement is in 
a woiV oi Btzi Be A^lcrna 
Ihi Pi adcsiinahone amira 
a^ttamim (Jdiitdlioneni (pun- 
lish(d in tlip Ojmuula ol Boz.i, 
<TonL\ I U)o8) The pointed 
objeL lions onthescou ot moral 
rectitude of his ration ilistic 
opponent brought the enormi- 
ties ol tlie C.ihmistic doctrine 
into llie fullest relief Tlierc is 
A cm ions old transLition of 
lliis ^^olk, iiiidor the title of 
Been s Displa?/ of Pojnsh Prac- 
iHPs or Patched Pdagianibrn^ 
iiu's^itecl b;) W Hopkinson 

(London, ]o 7 ^^) Be/a e^pcci- 
alh insists on tiie unlaiincss 
of icciising Cah mists ol a&seif- 
1112 til. It God so hnted some 
men th it lie predestinated 
them to destmction , the tnitli 
bcin^ that God of His fioe 
60\euigi)t\ pu d('stinaip<i them 
to destiucMion and tlieielore to 
Hifl hatud, bo th.ir 'God is 
lot moied \^]tli the Ii.itred of 
any that He should drne Inm 
to dcstiuction but He hath 
hated ■whom He hath predes- 
tinated to des( rue lion ’ Another 
point on -w hich Jonathan Jid- 
«jrdfl especially Ji.is insisted 


(m hi8 Freedom of Wdl) as that 
there can be no injustice in 
pimi&hing voluntary transgros 
bion, and that the transgres- 
‘‘ions of the leprobafe are 
loluntary , men having been 
since Adam cieated trith mils 
so hopelessh corrupt that 
without Divine assistance they 
must mcvifahlyho damned, and 
God having in the majoiity of 
cases resoUed to withhold that 
assistance The l.itality, there- 
fore, does not consist in man 
being compelled to do certain 
things whether he withes it or 
not, but in his being brought 
into the woild with such a 
nature that his wishes nece«s- 
saiily tend in a given direc- 
tion 

Calvinists, indeed, often 
protest again^'t this conclusion , 
but It IS almost sell-evident, 
and the ablest writer of the 
school admits it in a sense 
winch IS quite sufficiently large 
lor hiB opponents ‘If by the 
author of bin is meant the per- 
mitter or not hinderer of sin, 
and at tlie same time a disposer 
of the state ol events m such a 
manner for wise, holy, and 
most excellent ends and pur- 
poses that sin, if it be per- 
mitted or not hindered, will 
most certainly and infallibly 
follow, I say, if tins be all 
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morcy, that the simple statement of it is inexpressibly 
shocking and revolting, can hardly be demed by its 
warmest supporters Indeed, when we combine this 
teaching with the other doctrines I have considered 
m the present chapter, the whole may be regarded as 
unequalled in the religious history of mankind In 
our age such tenets have retired from the blaze of 
day, they are found only in the obscure writings of 
obscure men Since Jonathan Edwards they have 
had no exponent of undoubted genius, and no dis- 
tinguished writer could venture without a serious loss 
of reputation openly to profess them Such language 
as was employed on this subject by men like Luther, 
Calvm, and Beza, while in the zenith of their popu- 
larity, would not now be tolerated for a moment out- 
side a small and unmfluential circle The rationalistic 
spirit has so pervaded all our habits of thought, that 
every doctrine which is repugnant to our moral sense 
excites an intense and ever-increasmg aversion , and 
as the doctrine of exclusive salvation, which prepared 
the mind for the doctrine of reprobation, is no longer 
reahsed, the latter appears peculiarly revolting 

Anothei very important subject upon which the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation has exercised great 
influence, is the relation between dogmas and morals 
The older theologians mvanably attributed to dogmas 
an intrinsic efficacy which was entirely independent 
of their effect upon hfe. Thus we have alteady bad 
occasiou to observe, that in the Early Church no con- 
troversies weie deemed so important as those which 
concerned the connection between the two natures 

that 18 meiint, I do not deny tination of the fall of Adam, 
that God IS the author of sm * whose will was not hopelessly 
(Jonathan Ed’wards, Freedom corrupt, has of course its ovn 
t)/ Wxll^ p 369 ) The predes- peculiar difficulties 
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in Christ, and that at the Reformation the accepts 
ance or rejection of transubstantiation was made the 
habitual test of orthodoxy On the other hand, the 
politician, in a secular age, is inclined to value religious 
systems solely according to their influence upon the 
ac^ts of mankind. He sees that religious coutroverbies 
have often dislocated the social system, have presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the fusion of the difierent 
elements of a nation, have produced long and sangui- 
nary wars, and have diverted a laige proportion of 
intellect and energy from enterprises that are con- 
ducive to the welfare of society. These he considers 
the evils of theology, winch are compensated for by 
the control that it exercises over the passions of man- 
kind, by the Ingh sense of duty it diffuses, by the 
consolations it affords in age, in suff'ermg, and in 
sorrow, and by the intensity of the philanthiopy it 
inspires His object therefoie is to encourage a 
system in winch the moral i estraint shall be as great 
as possible, and the dogmatic elements shall be few 
and torpid. The rationalist occupies a central posi- 
tion between the two Like the early theologian, he 
demes that the measuie of theological excellence is 
entirely utihtaiian , like the politician, he demes that 
dogmas possess an intrinsic efficacy. He believes that 
they are intended to act upon and develope the 
affective or emotional side of human nature, that they 
are the vehicles by which certain principles are 
conveyed into the mind which would othei wise never 
be received, and that when they have discharged 
their functions they must lose their importance. In 
the earlier phases of society men have never succeeded 
in formmg a purely spiritual and moral conception 
□f the Deity, and they therefore make an imago 
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virhjch they worship. By this means the conception 
of the Deity is falsified and debased, but the moial 
influence of worship is retained : a great evil is the 
price of an inestimable benefit. As, however, men 
obtain with increasing civilisation a capacity for 
forming purer and more moral conceptions, idolatry 
becomes an unmmgled evil, and is in consequence at 
last abandoned Just m the same way a purely moral 
religion, appealing to a dismteiested sense of duty 
and perception of excellence, can never be efficacious 
in ail eaily condition of society It is consequently 
materiahsed, associated with innumerable ceremonies, 
with elaborate creeds, with duties that bear no i ela- 
tion to moral sentiments, with an ecclesiastical fiame- 
woik, and with a copious legendary Thi’ough all 
this extraneous matter the moral essence filteis down 
bo the people, piepanng them for the higher phases 
of developement Gradually the ceremonies diop 
away, the number of doctrines is i educed, the eccle- 
siastical ideal of hfe and character is exchanged for 
the moial ideal , dogmatic conceptions manifest an 
mcreased flexibility, and the religion is at last trans- 
figured and regenerated, ladiant in all its paits with 
the pure spiiit that had created it 

It is manifest that according to this view there 
exists a certain antagonism between the dogmatic and 
the moral elements of a religious system, and that 
their relati\e influence will depend mainly on the 
degree of civilisation , an amount of dogmatic pressure 
which \8 a great blessing in one age being a great 
evil m another. Now, one of the most obvious con- 
sequences of the doctrine of exclusive salvation is 
that It places the moial in permanent subordination 
to 1 he dogmatic side of religion. If there be a Catholic 
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faith ‘ whicli except a man believe he cannot be saved,’ 
jt IS quite natural that men should deem it ‘ before 
all things ’ necessary to hold it. If the purest moral 
life cannot atone for error, while a true religion has 
many means of effacing guilt, the mind will n iturally 
tnm to the doctrinal rather than to the practical side 
The extent to which this tendency has been mani- 
fested in the Church of Rome is well known Pro- 
testant controversialists have often drawn up long 
and perfectly a a then tic lists of celebrated characters 
who were stained with every crime, and who have 
nevertheless been among the favourites of the Church, 
who have clung to lier ordinances with full orthodox 
tenacity, who have assuaged by her absolution every 
qualm of conscience, and who have at last, by 
endowing a monastery or undergoing a penance or 
directing a persecution against heretics, persuaded 
themselves that they had effaced all the crimes of 
their lives In Protestanti^^ra this combination of 
devotion and immorality, which is not to be con- 
founded with hypocrisy, appears more rare Lives 
like that of Benvenuto Cellini, in which the most 
atrocious crimes alternate with ecstasies of the most 
rapturous and triumphant piety, are scarcely ever to 
be met with, yet it would be rasli to say that the 
evil IS unknown The tenacity with which Pro- 
testant nations cling to the orthodox tenets of the 
Reformation can scarcely, I think, be said to bear any 
fixed proportion to the national morality, and Sweden, 
which of all Protestant countries has been most con- 
Bpicuous for its prolonged legislation against hetero- 
doxy, IS said to be equally conspicuous for the scan- 
dalous amount of illegitimacy among the people * 

* Laing^s Sweden^ pp 108-141, where this question 
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These are the contradictions that result from the 
doctrine of exclusive salvation among those who do 
not belong to a high order of sanctity, and who gladly 
purchase a license for the indulgence of their passions 
by an assiduous cultivation of what they deem the 
more important side of their faith A very much 
more general tendency, and one which has exercised 
a far more pernicious influence upon the history of 
mankind, is displayed by those who^-e zeal is entirely 
unselfish Being convinced that no misfortune can 
be so great as heresy, and that the heretic is doomed 
to eternal misery, they have habitually supported 
their creed by imposture and falsehood That they 
should do this is quite natural Whatever may be 
the foundation of the moral law, it is ccitain that in 
the eyes of the immense majority of mankind there 

IB minutely ex.imined This and comfort , at the bottom 
IB a mere question of figures of the scale fur religious feel- 
rhe following pa^^sage from mg, observances, or knowledge, 
another work of the same writer especially in the Pi oteetant 
IB less susceptible of decisive cantons, in which prosperity, 
proof, and is, I am inclined to wellbeing, and morality seem 
think, somewhat overstated, to bo, as compaied to the 
but IS TiBverthele«5S very sug- Catholic cantons, in an inverse 
gestive ‘The Swiss people ratio to the influence ot religion 
present to the political philoso- on the people It is a very 

pher the unexpected and most remaikable social state, similar, 
remarkable social phenomenon perhaps, to that of the ancient 
of a people eminently moral m Romans, in whom morality and 
conduct yet eminently lire- social virtue wore also sus- 
ligious at the head of the tamed without the aid of re- 
moral state in Europe, not ligious influences * (Laing’s 
merely for absence of numerous hoUs of a 'PraveUer^ pp 146- 
or great crimes, or of disregard 147 ) Dr Arnold said, I think 
of nght, but for ready obe- truly, that the popular notion 
dience to law, for honesty, about the superior prosperity 
fidelity to their engagements, of the Protestant over the 
for fait-dealing, sobriety, m Catholic cantons is greatly ex- 
dustry, orderly conduct, for aggerated it exists in some 
good government, useful public cases and not in others 
institutions, general wellbeing, 
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are some overwhelming considerations that will justify 
a breach of its provisions. If some great misfortune 
were to befall a man who lay on a sick bed, trembhng 
between life and death , if the physician declared that 
the knowledge of that misfortune would be certam 
death to the patient, and if concealment were only 
possible by a falsehood, there are very few moralists 
who would condemn that falsehood If the most 
ardent denouncer of ‘pious frauds’ were to meet 
an assassm in pursuit of an innocent man, and 
\\ere able by misdiiectiiig the pursuer to save the 
fugitive, it may be salely predicted that the lie would 
be unscrupulously uttered It is not very easy to 
justify these things by argument, or to draw a clear 
line between criminal and innocent falsehood , but 
that there are circumstances which ]astify untruth has 
always been admitted by the common sentiment of 
mankmd, and has been distinctly laid down by the 
most eminent moralists ^ When therefore a man 
believes that those who adopt an erroneous opinion 
will be consigned to perdition, w^hen he not only 
believes this but realises it as a living and operative 
truth, and when he perceives that it is possible either 
by direct falsehood or by the suppression or distortion 
of truth to strengthen the evidences of his faith, he 
usually finds the temptation irresistible But there 
are two very important distinctions between the hypo- 
thetical cases I hai e mentioned and the pious fi’auds 
of theologians The first are the results of isolated 
moral judgments, while the latter are systematised 
and raised to the dignity of a regular doctrine. The 

* Thus, not to quote Roman tium^ hb m c. 2, lays down 
Catholic authoiities, Jeremy several cabcs of justifiable false- 
Taylor, in the Ductor Buhitan- hood 
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di'sty aguiQ, spring* from circumstances that aie so 
extremely rare and exceptional that they can scarcely 
have any perceptible mfluence upon the geneial 
veracity of the peison wlio utters them, while the 
second induce a habit of continual falsehood The 
Fathers laid down as a distinct proposition that pious 
frauds weie justifiable and even hiudable,* and if they 
had not laid this down they would neveitheless have 
practised them as a necessaiy consequence of then’ 
doctrine of exclusive sahation Immediately all 
ecclesiastical liteiiduie became tainted with a spiiit 
of the most unblushing mendacity Heathenism was 
to be combated, and theiefoie prophecies of Chiist by 
Orpheus and the Sibyls were forged, lying wonders 
were multiplied, and ceaseless calumnies poured upon 
those who, like Julian, opposed the faith Heietics 
weie to be coiivmced, and therefore interpolations of 
old writings oi complete foi genes were habitually op- 
posed to the foiged Gospels The veneration ot relics 


* See on thus bubnet the 
evideuPG colktted in Middle- 
tou’b Fret Enquirt/ , the ciinons 
pane^)ric on the habit of tell- 
ing lies in bt Chrjsobtuni 0?i> 
the hood , the leoicuhs ot 
Colei idge m Ih Frithd, diul 
ot Miiury {Cray ana 6 ct Li- 
aendts^ p 268) St Augustine, 
nowe\er, is in this rtsp^et tin 
except] or In his treatise Con- 
tra Mf ndciciiuii ho strongly de- 
nounced the tendency, and es- 
pecially condemns the Pns- 
cilhanists, among -whoni it 
appears to hai e been \ ery com- 
mon, und also certain Catholics 
who thought It jusLifiable to 
pretend to be PnsciUianists 
for the purpose of discovennfi: 


the si citts of tliat set t The 
most revolting usptet of Uiis 
subject IS the notion that heiL- 
tics aie so intensely eiimuial 
Rs to have no moral rights— a 
faiourite doctnue in Catholic 
countries where no PiotesUnt 
or sceptical public opinion ex- 
ists Tims the Spanish Bisho]) 
feimancas — ‘ Ad pceuam quoque 
pel ti net et hseieticorum odium, 
quod hdos illis data seivanda 
non est Nam si tjrannis, pi- 
ratis, et caeteris praedonibua 
quia corpus occidunt fides ser- 
\aiidd non est, longe minus 
haireticis pertinacibus qui occi- 
dunt animas ’ [De CatholxciA 
InutituUonibutt^ p 365 ; 
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and tlio monastic system were introduced, and there- 
fore innumerable miracles Were attributed to the 
bones of saints or to the prayers of hermits, and were 
solemnly asserted by the most eminent of the Fathers * 
The tendency was not confined to those Eastern na- 
tions ^\hich bad been always almost destitute of the 
sense of truth , it triumphed wherever the supreme 
importance of dogmas was held Generation after 
geneiation it Ijecame more universal , it continued 
till the veiy sense of truth and the very love of truth 
seemed blotted out from, the minds of men 

That this IS no exaggerated pictuie of the con- 
dition at winch the middle ages ai rived, is known to 
all wlio have any acquaintance -with its literature; 
foi duiing that gloomy peiiod the only scholars in 
Euiope Aveie priests and monks, who conscientiously 
believed that no amount of falsehood vas repiehen- 
siblo wliicli conduced to the edification of the people 
Not only did they pursue with the grossest calumny 
eveiy enemy to then faith, not only did they encircle 
every saint wifli a halo of palpable fiction, not only 
did they invent tens of thousands of miracles for 
the purpose of stimulating devotion — they also veiy 


‘ Since tho last note ^vas 
wiittoii, tins sul*]fct lias been 
discussed at some length by 
Di Nc^vman, in his Apologia 
pro Vita ilia I do not, how- 
ever, hnd anything to alter m 
wh it I have stattd Di New- 
man says (Appenilix, p 77) 

‘ Jhe Greek latlieis thought 
that, when there w is a juota 
cansa^ an untruth need not be 
a lie St Augustine took 
another \icw, though with great 
mi‘‘givin£r ind T\liethei ho is 


rightly interpreted or not, iB 
the doctor of the great and 
common view that all iintiutha 
aio lies, and that there can be 
no just cause of untruth 
Nou, as to the just cause, the 
Greek Fathers make them such 
as these— self-defence, chanty, 
:^cai for Go(V 6 honour^ and the 
liko * It 19 plain enough that 
this last would include all of 
what are commonly termed 
pious fiauda 
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uafcurally earned into all other subjects the indiffer- 
ence to truth they had acquired in theology. All their 
writings, and more especially their histones, became 
tissues of the wildest fables, so grotesque and at the 
same time so audacious, that they were the wonder 
of succeeding ages And the very men who scat- 
tered these fictions broadcast over Christendom, 
taught at the same time that credulity was a viitue 
and scepticism a crime As long as the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation ^^as believed and lealised, it was 
necessary for the peace of mankind that they should 
be absolutely certain of the truth of what they be- 
lieved , m order to be so certain, it was necessary to 
suppress advei se ai guments , and in order to effect 
this object, lb was necessary that there should bo no 
critical or sceptical spirit in Europe A habit of 
boundless credulity was therefore a natural conse- 
quence of the doctiine of exclusive salvation, and 
not only did this habit natuially produce a luxuriant 
crop of falsehood, it was itself the negation of the 
spirit of tiuth Eor the man who really loves truth 
cannot possibly subside into a condition of contented 
credulity He will pause long before accepting any 
doubtful assertion, he will carefully balance opposing 
arguments, be will probe eveiy anecdote with scru- 
pulous care, he will endeavour to divest himself of 
every ])iej lid ICC, he will cautiously abstain from at- 
tributing to pi obabilities the authority of certainties 
These are the essential characteristics of the spirit of 
truth, and by their encouragement or suppression wo 
can judge how far a system of doctrme coincides with 
that spirit 

We have seen that there were three ways in which 
the indissoluble association of salvation with a par- 
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ticnlar fbrm of belief produced or promoted the 
absolute indifference to truth and the boundless 
credulity that characterised the ages in which theo- 
logy was supreme It multipbed to an enormous 
extent pious frauds, which were perpetrated without 
scruple because they were supposed to produce in- 
estimable benefits to mankind It rendered universal 
that species of falsehood which is termed misrepre- 
sentation, and which consists mainly of the suppres- 
sion of all opposing facts , and it crushed that earnest- 
ness of enquiry which is at once the essential charac- 
teristic of the love of truth, and the sole bulwark 
against the encroachments of error There was, 
however, yet another way, which, though very closely 
connected with the foregoing, is sufficiently distinct 
to claim a separate consideration 

A lo\e of truth, by the very definition of the terms, 
implies a resolution under all circumstances to ap- 
proach as ncaily as possible to its attainment, or in 
other words, when demonstration is impossible, to 
adopt the bf‘lict which seems most probable In this 
respect there is an important diffeience between 
speculative and j)raciical life He who is seeking 
for truth is bound always to follow wbat appears to 
his mind to bo the stress of probabilities , but in 
action it IS sometimes wise to shape our course with 
a view to the least probable contingency , because we 
have to consider not merely the comparative proba- 
bilities of success aflbrded by different courses, but 
also the magnitude of the results that would ensue 
Thus, a mail is justly regarded as prudent who in- 
suies his house against fire, though an absolute and 
unrequited loss is the most probable consequence of 
bis act , because the loss he would suffer in the more 
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probable continp^ency is inconsiderable, and the ad. 
vantage he would derive from the insurance m the 
less probable contingency is very great From this 
consideration Pascal — who with Fermat was the 
founder of what may be termed the scientific treat- 
ment of probabilities — derived a very ingenious argu- 
ment in defence of his theological opinions, which 
was afterwards adopted by an English mathematician 
named CiaigJ TJiey contended, that when a re- 
ligious system promises infinite i ewards and threat- 
ens infinite punishments, it is the part of a wise man 
to sacrifice the present to embrace it, not merely if 
he beheves the probabihties to preponderate in its 
favour, but even if he regards its truth as extremely 
improbable, provided the probabilities against it are 
not infinite Now, as long as such an argument is 
urged simply with a view of inducing men to adopt 
a certain course of action, it has no nccessaiy con- 
nection with morals, and should be judged upon 
prudential grounds ^ But the case becomes widely 
different when to adopt the least probable course 
means to acknowledge a Church which demands as 
the first condition of allegiance an absolute and 
heartfelt belief in the truth of what it teaches When 
this IS the case the argument of Pascal means, and 
only can mean, that men should by the force of will 
compel themselves to believe what they do not be- 
heve by the force of reason , that they should exert 

‘ In a vf'iy cunoua book Prohahdiih It h manifest 
called TheoloqicB ChnstiancB that, if correct, obedience ^rould 
Prmcipia Maihcmatica (Lon- be due to any impostor vbo 
dim, 1699 ) said he dreamed that he was a 

^ The reader may find a re- Dmne messenger, proiided he 
Ticw of It made on those put his promi^^es and threaten- 
grounds iii Ltiplace Ihinrie dcs^ \us^8 sufficiently higli 
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all their efiorts, by 'withdrawing their attention from 
one side and concentrating it upon the other, and by 
the employment of the distorting influences of the 
affections, to disturb the results of their judgment. 
Nor IS this merely the speculation of some isolated 
mathematicians , it is a principle that is constantly 
acted on in every society 'which is governed by the 
doctrme 'we are consideidng ' More sophisms or 
imperfect reasoning have a comparatively small 
place in the history of human error , the intervention 
of the will lias alwa} sheen the chief cause of delusion 
Under the best circumstances 'we can but imperfectly 
guard against its influence , but 'wherever the doc- 
trine of exclusive salvation is held, it is reduced to a 
system and regarded as a 'virtue 

Certainly, 'whatever opinion may be held concern- 
ing the general tendencies of the last three centuries, 
it IS impossible to deny the extraordinary diffusion ol 
a truthful spirit, as manifested both in the increased 
intolerance of "what is false and in the increased 


• Thus in the seventeenth 
century the following was a 
popular Catholic argument 
Protestants admit that Catho- 
lics may he Bared, but CatJio- 
lics deny that Protestants can , 
therefore it is bettei to become 
a Catholic Considering that 
this argument was designed, 
by playing on superstitious 
terrors, and by obscunng the 
sense of tlie Divine goodness, 
to induce men to tamper with 
their sense of truth, and con- 
sidering too that Its success 
depended mainly on the ti- 
midity, self-distrust, and mo- 
desty of the pferson to whom it 


was addressed, it may probably 
be esteemed as thoroughly base 
and demoralising as any that 
It js even possible for the 
imagination to conceive Yet 
It was no doubt vei-^ effective, 
and was perfectly m harmony 
with the doctrine we are con- 
sidering SelJen asked, ‘ Is 
their Church better than ours, 
because it has less chanty?’ 
and Bedell, in a passage which 
Coleridge justly pronounced 
one of the most beautiful in 
English prose, compared the 
two churches in this respect to 
the rival mothers before Solo 
moD 
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anspioion of what is doubtful This has been one of 
tlie general results of advancing civilisation to which 
all intellectual influences have converged, but the im- 
provement may be said to date more especially from 
the writings of the great secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century These philosophers destroyed 
the old modes of thought, not by the force of direct 
polemical discussion, but by introducing a method of 
enquiry and a standard of excellence incompatible 
with them They taught men to esteem credulity 
disci editable, to wage an unsparing war against their 
prejudices, to distrust the verdicts of the past, and 
to analyse with cautious scrutiny the foundation of 
their belief They tauglit them, above all, to cul- 
tivate that lovo of truth for its own sake which 
18 perhaps the highest attribute of humanity, 
which alone can emancipate the mind from the 
countless influences that enthial it, and guide the 
steps through the labyrinth of human systems , 
which shrinks from the sacrifice of no cherished 
doctrine, and of no ancient tie , and which, lecognis- 
mg in itself tlie reflex of the Deity, finds in itself its 
own reward 

The conspicuous place which Bacon, Descartes, 
and Locke have obtained in the history of the human 
mind, depends much less on the originality of their 
doctrines or their methods than on the skill with 
which they developed and diffused them Long 
before Descartes, St Augustine had anticipated the 
‘ cogito ergo sum , ’ but that which St Augustine 
had thrown out as a mere truism, or, at best, as a 
passing suggestion, Descartes converted into the 
basis of a great philosophy Half a century before 
Bacon, Leonardo da Viilci liod exhibited the supori- 
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ority of the inductive method, and had cleaily stated 
its principles , but even if Leonardo had published 
his work, it may be safely asserted that the mag- 
nificent developeinent of Bacon was necessary to make 
that method supreme in science Each of these great 
men attacked with vast ability and mar\ ellous success 
some intellectual vice which lay at the very lOot of 
the old habits of thought Descartes taught that 
the beginmng of all knowledge was the rejection of 
every early prejudice, and a him resolution to bung 
every opinion to the test of individual judgment 
Locke taught the necessity of mapping out the hmits 
of human faculties, and by his doctrine concerning 
mu ate ideas, and above all by his masterly analysis 
of Enthusiasm, he gave the deathblow to the opinions 
of those who would remove a certain class of mental 
phenomena altogether from the jurisdiction of the 
reason ' Bacon, whose gigantic intellect made ex- 
cursions into every field, was pre-eminently noted for 
his classification of the idola or distorting influences 
that act on the mind, and for his constant injunction 
to correct theory by confronting itt\ith facts Des- 
cartes also, in addition to the vast intrinsic value of 
his works, had the immense merit of doing more 
than any previous writer to divorce philosophy from 

* It has been ob&erred by a a ‘son distracteJ between his 
very able French critic (M. duty to liis dead father and to 
Littr6) that the in creating ten- his liviDg mother , but while 
denej, as civilisation advances, the Greek found it necessary 
to substitute purely pssycho- to bring the Furies upon the 
logical loi miraculous solutions scene to account for the mental 
is strikingly illustrated by a pdioxysms of Orestes, the Eng- 
comparibon of Orestes with lishmau doemed the natural 
HaniLet The subject of both play and conflict of the emoliona 
pieces IS essentially the same — amply euificient to account for 
a murdeied king, a guilty wife, the sufferings of Hamlet 
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erudition, aud to make it an appeal to the reasoning 
pOTveiB of oidinary men The schoolmen, though 
they had earned philosophical definition almost to 
the highest conceivable point of perfection, had intro- 
duced a style of disquisition so pedantic and mono- 
tonous, so full of subtle distinctions and endless 
repetitions, that all but the most patient students 
were repelled by their works , while their con-stant 
appeal to authority, and the fact that they wrote only 
in Latin, excluded those who were but little learned 
from the discussion The great pi ominence academic 
prielections obtained about the time of the Reforma- 
tion contiibuted, I imagine, largely to introduce a 
simpler and more popular style Rathei more than 
sixty years before ‘ The Method ’ ofDescaites, Kaiuus, 
in Ins ‘Dialectics,^ had set the example of publishing 
a philosophical woik in Fiench, and Bruno had 
thrown some of his dreamy speculations into I tab an , 
but neither of these men were sufficiently able to 
form a new eiioeh in the history of philosophy, and 
their ends were not calculated to encouiage imitators 
— the first having been muidered by the Catholics on 
the night of St Baitholomew, and the second burnt 
alive at Rome by the Pope Dcscaites rnoi’o than 
anyone else was the author of what may be called 
the democratic character of philosophy, and this is 
not the least of his merits The influence of Lpeko 
and Bacon, again, was especially powerful as a cor- 
rective of the old tendency to fiction, on account of a 
certain unimaginative character that was exhibited 
by the philosophies of both — a chaiacter that was 
perfectly congenial to the intellect of Locke, but very 
remarkable m the case of Bacon, among whose great 
facnlties imagination occupied an almost dispropor* 
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tionate prominence That this feature of the Baconian 
philosophy IS at present exercising a decidedly preju- 
dicial influence on the English intellect, by producing 
an excessive distaste for the higher generalisations, 
and for all speculations that do not lead directly to 
practical results, has been maintained by many Con- 
tinental writers, and by at least three of the most 
eminent English ones * It is, indeed, quite tiue that 
Bacon nevei y, ent in this respect so far as some of 
his disciples He certainly never made utihty the 
sole object of science, or at least never restricted 
utility to mateiial advantages He asserted m tho 
noblest language the superiority of abstract truth to 
all the fruits of invention,^ and would never ha\e 
called those speculations useless which form the in- 
tellectual chaiacter of an age Yet, on tho other 
hand, it must be acknowledged that the general tone 
of his w^iitmgs, the exti aordiuai y emphasis which he 
laid upon the value of experiments, and above all 
upon the bearing of his philosophy on material com- 
forts, repiesents a tendency which was very naturally 
developed mto the narrowest utilitai lanism Those 
whoregdidediiaiuial science simply as the minister to 
the material comloits ot mankind weie tho oi&ciples 
of Bacon, m much the same sense as Condillac and 
his iollowers weic tlie disciples of Locke they did 

* Coltndge, fluLkle, and and beautiful than tho manifold 
Mill nbes ot It, bo, assuredly, the 

^ ‘And yet (to speak the very contbinplation of things 
wnole truth), just us we are as they aie, Without bUparsti- 
deeply indebted to light be- tion or imposture, without 
cause it enables us to enter on eiror or confusion, is in itself 
our way, to exercise arts, to more worthy than all the pro- 
read, to distinguish one another, duce ot discoveries’ (Aoimjw 
and nevertheless the sight ot Organon^) 
bght IS Itself more excellent 
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not accurately represent the doctrines of their master, 
but they represented the general tendency of hus 
teaching 

But, whatever may be thought of the influence 
which the inductive philosophy now exercises on the 
English mind, there can be no doubt that both that 
philosophy and the essay of Locke were peculiarly 
fatal to the medineval modes of thought on account 
of the somewhat plodding character they displayed. 
By enlarging the domain of the senses, b}" making 
experience the final test of truth, and by greatly 
discouraging the excursions of theorists, they checked 
the exuberance of the European imagination, im- 
parted an air of grotesqueness to the wild fictions 
that had so long been received, and taught men to 
apply tests both to their traditions and to their emo- 
tions which divested them of much of their appaient 
mystery It was fiom the writings of Locke and 
Bacon that Voltaire and his followers diew the prin- 
ciples that shattered the proudest ecclesiastical fabrics 
of Europe, and it is against these philosopheis that 
the ablest defenders ol mediaeval theology have ex- 
hibited the most bitter animosity * 


* Thus Ue Maistre, the great 
apostle of modern Ultrarnon- 
tanism, assures us that * dans 
r^tude de la philo&ophie, Ic 
m^pns de Ijocke est le com- 
mencement de la sagesse , ’ and 
that ‘ VEssai sur V Lntcn dement 
kumaxn est tres-certainement, 
et sojt qu’on le me ou qu’on en 
jonvienne, tout ce que le d^faut 
absolu de g^nie et de stjle pent 
enfanter de plus assommant.’ 
{Sciries de 6 ^ -Fetersbourg, 6 “* 
^tretien ) Bacon, he calmly 


terms ‘un chailatan/ jiid, 
speaking of his greatest Morks 
sa^s ‘ Le livre De la Digniti et 
de r Acer oisse merit dcs tScuncee 
est done un ouMage pariaiLe- 
ment nul et mepri sable 
Q,uant au I^ovum Organon y il 
est bien plus condamnable 
encore, puisque, jndependam- 
ment des erreurs particuh&res 
dont iL fommiUe, le but g^n^ial 
du Touvrage le rend digne d’un 
Bedlam ' {Exarn/en de la PhUoeo- 
phie de Bacon ') In the same 
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It was thns that tho great teachers of the seven- 
teenth century, who were themselves but the highest 
representatives of the tendencies of their age, dis- 
ciplined the minds of men for impartial enquiry, and 
having broken the spell that so long had bound them, 
produced a passionate love of truth which has revo- 
lutionised all departments of knowledge It is to the 
impulse which was then communicated that may be 
traced the great critical movement which has reno- 
vated all history, all science, all theology — which lias 
penetrated into the obscurest recesses, destroying old 
prejudices, dispelling illusions, rearranging the vari- 
ous parts of our knowledge, and altering the whole 
scope and character of our sympathies But all this 
would have been impossible but for the diffusion of 
a rationalistic spirit obscuring or destroying the no- 
tion of the guilt of erior For, as we have seen, 
whenever the doctrine of exclusive salvation is gene- 
rally believed and lealised, habits of thought will be 
formed around it that are diametrically opposed to 
the spirit of enquiry and absolutely incompatible 
with human progress An indifference to truth, a 
spirit of blind and at the same time wilful creduhty 
will bo encouraged, which will multiply fictions of 
every kind, will associate enquiry with the ideas of 
dangei and of guilt, will make mon esteem that im 
partiality of judgment and study which is the very 
soul of truth an unholy thing, and will so emascu- 
late their faculties as to produce a general torpor 
on every subject For the diffeient elements of our 

way, though in very different version), have been ceaselessly 
language, th^ Traotarmn party, carping at the psyciiology oi 
and especially Di Newman Locke and the inductile phi^ 
(both before and after his con* losophy of Bacon 
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knowledge are so closely united tliat it is impossible 
to divide them into separate compartments, and to 
make a spirit of credulity preside over one compart- 
tnent while a spint of enquiry is animating the others 
In the middle ages theology was supreme, and the 
spirit of that theology was absolute credulity, and 
tbe same spirit was speedily diffused through all forms 
of thought In the seventeenth century the pre- 
eminence of theology was no longer decisive, and the 
great secular writers introduced a love of impartiality 
and of free research which rapidly passed from natural 
science and metaphysics into theologv, and destroyed 
01 weakened all those doctrines wluch were repug- 
nant to it It was between the writings of Bacon 
and Locke that Chilhngworth taught, for the first or 
almost for the first time in England, the absolute 
innocence of honest error. It was between tbe 
writings of Bacon and Locke that that lahtuclinanan 
Bcbool was formed which was irradiated bv the genius 
of Taylor, Glanvil, and Hales, and winch liecame the 
very centre and seedplot of religions liberty It was 
between the same wntmgs that the wnt I)e Ecpretico 
eomlurendo was expunged from the Statute Book, and 
the soil of England for the last time stained with the 
inishelieTer’s blood ' 
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CHAPTER IT. 

{coptinufd) 

ON PEliSECUTlOy 


Part II 

THE HISTORY OF PERSECUTION. 

Tirs considei.ihons I have adduced in the first pait 
of tins cbaptei \vj11 be sufficient to show how in- 
)unons have been tlie eilects of the doctrine of exclu- 
sive salvation We have still, however, one conse- 
quence to examine, before which all others fade into 
insignificance I mean, of course, religious persecu- 
tion Tins, which is perhaps the most fearful of all 
the evils that men have inflicted upon their fellows, 
IS the direct practical result of the principles we have 
hitheito considered in their speculative aspect If 
men believe vith an intense and realising faith that 
their own view of a disputed question is true beyond 
all possibility of mistake, if they further believe that 
those who adopt other views ■will be doomed by the 
Almighty to an eternity of misery which, with the 
same moral disposition but with a diflerent belief, 
they would have escaped, these men will, sooner or 
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later, persecute to the full extent of their power 
If you speak to them of the physical and mental 
suJQPering winch persecution ju’oduces, or of the sin- 
cerity and unselfish heroism of its victims, they will 
i*eply that such arguments rest altogether on the 
inadequacy of your leahsation of the doctrine they 
beheve What suffering that man can inflict can be 
comparable to the eternal misery of all who embiace 
the doctrine of the heretic ^ What claim can human 
virtues have to our forbearance, if the Almighty 
punishes the mere profession of error as a ciime of 
the deepest turpitude If you encounteied a lunatic 
who, in his frenzy, was inflicting on multitudes around 
him a death of the most prolonged and excruciating 
agon}^, would you not feel justified m arresting Ins 
career by every means in your power — by taking lii^ 
life if you could not otheiwise attain your object 
But if you knew that tins man ^\as inflicting not 
temporal but eternal death, if he was not a guiltless 
though dangeiousj in.idman, but one wlui&e conduct 
you beheved to involve the most heinous criminality, 
would you not act witli still loss compunction or 
hesitation ^ ^ Aicmments from expediency, though 
they may induce men under some special circum- 
stances to refrain fioni persecuting, will never make 
them adopt the piinciple of toleration In the hrat 
place, those who hehevo that the leligious service of 
the heretic is an act positively offensive to the Deity 
will always feel disposed to put down that act if it is 
in their power, even though they cannot change the 

' As St Thomds Aquinas statim, ex quo de hffiresi cou- 
sayfl, ‘ Si fdlsdrii pecuaiee vel viucuntur, possunt non bolum 
all! malefactoics btatim per be- excommuniLan bed et ]u«te oc- 
culares prmcipes juste morti cidi ^ {Sutiunat pars u qu xi. 
traduntur,mulroir«igis haeretiei art lu.) 
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mental disposition from which it springs Tn the 
next place, they will soon peitjeive that the mter- 
vention of the civil ruler can exercise almost as 
much mfluenee upon bchef as upon profession. For 
although theieis indeed a certain order and sequence 
in the history of opinions, as m the phases of civi- 
lisation it reflects, which cannot be altogether de- 
stroyed, it is not the less true that man can greatly 
accelerate, letard, oi modify its course The opi- 
nions of ninetj-mue persons out of eveiy hundied are 
formed inainl}" by education, and a Guiernment can 
decide in whose hands the national education is to 
be placed, what subjects it is to comp use, and what 
principles it is to convey The upiiiions of the gieat 
inajouty of those who emancipate tliemselves liom 
the piejudices of then education are the results in a 
gieat measure of leading and of discussion, and a 
Government can jnoluhit all hooks and can e\pel all 
uaclieis that aie ‘idveise to the doctrines it holds 
Imh'ed, tlie siTnj)le tact of annexing certain penalties 
to the profession ot ]>aiticular opinions, and lewards 
to the profession of opjiosite o]>Hnons, while it will 
undoubtedly make many hypocrites, will also make 
man}' conviiis For an} one ^^ho attentively obsei ves 
the pjucess that is pursued in the formation of 
opinions must ho awaie that, even when a tiain of 
argument has pieceded their adoption, they are usually 
much less the result of pure reasoning than of the 
action of innumeiable distortmg influences which aie 
continually deflecting our judgments Among these 
one of the most powerful is self-interest. When a 
man desires very earnestly to embi’ace a certain class 
of doctrines, either m order to join a particular pio- 
fossiou, or to please Ins friends, or to acquire peace 
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of mind, or to rise in the world, or to gratify hiR 
passions, or to gain that uitellectual reputation wiuch 
vs sometimes connected with the profession of certain 
opinions, h© will usually attain his desiie He may 
be firmly resolved to make any sacrifice rather than 
profess what he does not believe, yet still his affections 
will endow their objects with a magnetism of which 
he IS perhaps entii ely unconscious He will reason not 
to ascertain what is tiue, but to ascertain whether he 
can conscientiously affirm ceitam opimuns to be true. 
He will insensibly withdraw his attention from the 
objections on one side, and w'lll concentrate it with 
disproportionate energy upon the other He will 
preface every conclusion by an argument, but the 
natuie of that argument will be determined by the 
secret bias of his wull If, then, a Government can 
act upon the wushes of a people, it can exercise a 
considerable influence upon their reason 

Such aie some of the aignments by winch the 
persecutor in the earlier stages of Chiistian history 
might have defended his acts And sui’cly the ex- 
peiience of later times has iully coiroboiated his view 
by showing that, in the great conflicts between argu- 
ment and persecution, the latter has been continually 
triumphant Persecution extirpated Christianity from 
Japan , it crushed the fair promise of the Albigenses , 
it rooted out every vestige of Protestantism from 
Spam. France is still ostensibly, and was long in 
truth, the leading champion of Catholicity, but the 
essential Catholicity of France was mainly due to the 
massacie of St Bartholomew and the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. England :s justly esteemed 
the chief pillar of Protestantism, yet the Enghsh 
people remained long poised indecisively between the 
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two creeds till the skilful policy and the coercive 
laws of Elizabeth detenamed its vacillations At the 
Reformation almost every Government prohibited one 
or other religion , and whereas the members of the 
State religion formed at first but a doubtful and 
wavering majority, and sometimes not even a ma- 
jority, a few generations produced substantial una- 
nimity ; and since the policy of coercion has been 
generally abandoned, and the freest scope been given 
for discussion, the relative position of Protestants and 
Catholics has not been perceptibly changed 

Before such broad and patent facts as these, the 
few exceptions that may be adduced can have no great 
weight, and even those exceptions, when carefully 
examined, will often be found far less real than is 
supposed. Thus, for example, the case of Ireland is 
continually cited The Irish Catholics, we are told, 
were subject at first to a system of open plunder, 
and then to a long detailed legal persecution * which 
was designed to make tliem abandon their faith All 
the paths of honour and wealth were monopolised 
by Protestants, while shackles of every description 
hampered the Catholics m all the relations of life. 
Yet these only clung tlie closer to tlieir faith on 
account of the storms that assailed it That very 
acute observer, Arthur Young, declared at the close 
of the penal laws, that the relative proportion of 
Catholics to Protestants had not been at all reduced 
— if anything rather the reverse — and that those who 
demed this admitted that, at the past rate of conver- 
sions, 4,000 years would be required to make Ireland 

* For their details see Pir- but the legislative assaults on 
nell, Penol Laws In common Irish Catholicism began witn 
parlance, the * penal laws ’ date Elizabeth 
from the treaty of Limerick, 
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Protestant In the Irish Farliameiit it was stated 
that 71 years of the penal system had only pi^oduced 
4,056 converts 

This statement may at first sight appear to furnish 
an extremely strong argument, but it completely 
omits the most imj)ortant element of Irish ecclesias- 
tical histoiy In Ireland the old faith marked the 
division between two races, it was tliu symbol of the 
national spint, it -vvas upheld by all the passions of 
agieat patiiotic stiugn:]e, and its contimiance simply 
attests the vitality of a political sentiment When 
everv other northern nation ahaiKh.ned Catholicism, 
the Irisli still retained it out of antijjathy to tlieir 
oppiessors, nrul in every great iiisuiioction the actu- 
ating spiiit ^^as mainly political Of all tiu' out- 
bieaks against the English power, that of lb4L was 
probably the most passionate and most mucIk tive 
In that rebellion one English man of distinction was 
exem]>fc from the hostility that attached to Ins race 
He was treated with tlie most rcs[)ccttul and even 
affectionate deference, and when he died, he wa«5 
borne to the giave with a)] the honours the rebel 
army could affoid That Enghsliman was Bishop 
Bedell, the councillor of Saipi and of De Dominis^ 
and the founder of proselytism in Ireland * 

Such was the spirit that was displayed hy tlie Iiish 
Catholics in the midst of one of then most ferocious 

* The very cunoiis life of Protestantism of Bedt'll in the 
Bedell, l>y his son-in-hw Alev- fact thrit when the insurgents 
ander Clog}, which was written who ret^uned him prisoner grave 
xn 1641-2, and which furmed him permission to perform the 
the basis of the narrative of Arghcan service freel} with his- 
Burnet, was printed from the friends, he availed himself of 
MSS ID the British Museum in tliat permission to c^ I ebrate the- 
1862 We have an amusing thanksgning for iho 5th of 
instance of the uncompromising Noi emb^^r. 
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outbreaks , and surely no one who is acquainted with 
the history of Ireland since the TJmon will imagine 
that the repeal of the peisecuting code has m any 
degree mitigated their zeal While their influence in 
the State has been immeasurably augmented, while 
their number has increased with a rapidity that was 
only bioken bv the frightful famine and emigration 
that nioie than decimated then ranks, the sictaiian 
spirit that actuates tlieiii has become continually mo le 
conspicuous It may indeed be truli^ said that of all 
emhsed countries It eland is that iii which public 
opinion IS tro veined most habitually by theological 
consideialioiis, and in which the most momentous 
secular inieiests ai’c most contniually suboidiiiated to 
the conflicts ol rn al clergy Tlie causes of this de- 
ploiable condition T liaie not now to investigate It 
IS suthcient to say chat it exists in spite of the abro- 
gation of the persecuting laws If there Mas one 
secular cj^ut^stioii winch the iiisli Catholics pursued 
witli an intense and genuine aidoui, it was llie 
sti uggle lui the icpeal ot the Union For a long 
seucb of \eais they niaiiitained that sti uggle with a 
combination ut enthusiasm, of ])erscverance, and ot 
sclt-saciiticc, siu li as lias been sc^ldom cwnred in a 
political contest, and they iin aiiably based tlieir claim 
on the bioad piiiujjilc that tlie toim of goxcinment 
in any* countiy slioiild be determined by the majority 
of its mhabiianls But no soonei had that principle 
come into collision xiith the Chuich, no sooner had 
its tnumjih menaced the security of the Vatican, and 
wiestod two pi evinces from the Po[)e, than all tins 
was changed 'Jdie teaching of Davis and of O’Conncdl 
was at once forgotten The bond that had so long 
oounected tlm Irish Cathohes with liberalism was 
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broken, and the whole party pressed forward, with an 
alacrity that would be ludicrous if it were not pitiable, 
to unite themselves with the most retrogressive poll- 
ticians in Europe, and to discard and trample on the 
principles they had so long and so enthusiastically 
maintained 

These considerations show that the intense energy 
of Irish Catholicism cannot be altogether attributed 
to rebgious persecution Much the same qualification 
may be applied to the case of the Enghsh dissenters. 
The Anglican Church, it is sometimes said, peisecuted 
with great cruelty those who separated from her ec- 
clesiastical government , yet, nevertheless, the dissen- 
ters became so powerful that they shattered both the 
Church and the Crown, and brought the king and the 
Archbishop of Canterbuiy to the scaffold But this 
IS a palpable misrepresentation The extieme sei- 
vihty which the English Church manifested to the 
most tyrannical of sovereigns, and the bitter perse- 
cution it directed against all adverse communions, 
had together made Puritanism the representative 
and the symbol of democracy The rebellion was 
simply the outburst of political liberahsm, intensified, 
indeed, but by no means ci eated, by the exasperation 
of the dissenters It represented tho Lati ed of political 
tyranny much more than the hatred of episcopacy 
After two or three fluctuations a period arrived when 
the Church of England was gi eatly dejnessed, and 
the Toleration Act was passed, which, though very 
defective in theory, accorded a large measure of prac- 
tical hberty to all classes of dissenters Those who 
maintain that persecution can only strengthen the 
system against which it is directed, might have ex- 
pected that this act would have produced a dimmu- 
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bion of dissent, or, at least, a relaxation oi its prin- 
ciples But tlie result was precisely opposite. About 
the time when the act was passed, the dissenters were 
estimated at rather more than one twenty-thiid of the 
population of gland , less than a century after they 
were estimated at one- fourth ^ In zeal the Metho- 
dists will bear comparison with the Puritans, and if 
the animosity between Anghcans and dissenters is 
mitigated, this has not been because dissent has been 
attiactedto the Chuich, but because the Church has 
been penctialed by the doctrines of dissent 

The foregoing arguments appear to me to prove, 
not, indeed, that pei secution is a good thing, or even 
that it can invauabJy effect the object for which it is 
employed, but that it has, as a matter of fact, exer- 
ci'^ed an eiioiinou^ influence over the belief of man- 
kind The two mam causes of theolo^-ical chanGfea 
seem to be the appearance from time to lime of great 
religious teaclieis, and the succession of the phases of 
civilisation The fust cast abroad the seeds of le- 
hgious tiuth , the second piovide the different atmo- 
spheies by which those seeds are in turn developed 
But, while this law is producing a continual modifi- 
cation of opinions, which is moie or less felt through 
the entire commumty, it leaves fiee scope for the 
operation of many minor inflaences, which cause iii 
the same period a considerable diversity of realised 
belief, and a still gi eater div^ersity of profession. Of 
these influences the mteivention of government is 
probably the most powerful It is certainly far more 
powerful than any direct polemical discussion Mil- 
lions of devoted Cathohes and milhons of devoted 

See a not© in Buckle, History of Civilisation, vol i p. J85. 
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Protestants would, at the present hour, repudiate in- 
dignantly their present belief bat for the coerci\e 
enactments of former rulers , and there is scarcely a 
country m which the prevailing faith is not in some 
degree due to bygone legislation But whotber or not 
this be true is, in reality, immaterial to my argument , 
for, however strongly the reader may deny the efficacy 
of persecution upon belief, it is certain that until latel\ 
it was deemed indisputable It is also ceitain that, ijj 
ages when the doctrine of exclusive salvation is fully 
realised, the spirit of faiili will be so exalted that the 
rulei will nevei question for a moment the justice of 
his belief Now, when men arc firmly convinced 
that the highest of all possible objects is to promote 
the interests of then faith, and that by the emjiloy'- 
ment of foice they can most fully attain that object, 
their persecution vill be measured by their power 
and their 7eal ^ 

These are the general logical antecedents of per- 
secution, and they arc quite sufficient to account for 
all its atrocities, without imputing any soidid motives 
to the persecutoi Theie is, liowevei, one other 
consideration that exeicised a very important in- 
fluence in the same direction — I mean the evamjde 
of the Jewish legislatois When ^ve now read of 
such scenes as the massacies of Canaan, the slauglito 
of t)ie piiests of B.ial, or the foiciblo reforms of 
Josiah, they can scarcely' bo - aid to tliem- 

* Tins TV as the opinion c\- must soon think about tlie 
pressed by Charh s Janies Fox means, and if by cuLtuig off 
* The only foundation for tole- one gencidtion ha can save 
ration/ he said, ‘ is a degree of many future ones fiom hell 
icepticism,and witlnmt it there hie, it is his dutj to do lU' 
ean be none For if a man be- (Rogtrs, Recollections^ p. 49 ) 
lieves in the saving of souls, he 
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t^elres to the mind aq having any very definite appli- 
cation to the present Those who do not regftitl 
them as the natural products of an imperfect civi- 
lisation, regard them at least as belonging to a di'-- 
pensation so enbrely exceptional as to be removed 
altogether fiom the ordinary conditions of society 
But in the early Ciiurch, and in the sixteenth century, 
they were looked upon in a very diffeient light The 
relations of an established religion to the State were 
mainly derived fiom the Old Testament The Jewish 
was deemed a type of the Christian Church, and the 
policy Tiat was commended in the one vas regarded 
as at least not blamable in the other Now the 
Levitical code was the first code of religious perse- 
cution that had over appeared among mankind It 
pionounced idolatry to be not simply an error, but 
a crime, ma a oiiiuo tliat miiso oe cxpuited with 
blof)d ' 

The opinions of the Fathers on the subject were 
divided Those who wrote vlien a pagan or heretical 
power was supicme verc the cham]U(nis of toleration 
Those who urote when tlie Chuicli was in the as- 
cendency usually inclined to ]>c‘isccution Teitullian 
during the pagan * and Hilaiy of Poitiers duiing the 


^ On the intlucnce of this 
comniHrul on Cliubti m perse- 
cution, bee Contfiiins-Zes 

^entrer, pt ii th n , and some 
striking lenifuksin Renan, Vie 
de 1 ^-!^ 411^-413 , to ^hich 

I nmy i^ld as an illu^^tiatiou 
the tollowing pi‘^^age ot Si- 
mincas — ‘ Haen. (ici pert maces 
publice in tonspi ctu populi 
conilmrendi sunt, et id fieri 
solet extra portas civit.itjs 
quemadmodum olim, in Dc^i 


cap XVI 1 , idolatra educebitiir 
ad port cl s oivitatis, et lapidibus 
obruebatiir ' {De Cathol Insftt 
p 37 ) Tciylor, in noticmg 
this aigiiment finely says that 
(]liri«'t, by refusing to permit 
his Hpostleb to call down fire 
like Kins on the mibbeliever, 
clearly indicated his separation 
fioin till intolerance of Juda- 
ism [Liberty of Vvojihcsying^ 
sec 22 ) 

* Apol cap xxiv 
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Anan * persecution, were the most conspicuous advo* 
cates of the duty of absolute and complete toleration, 
and several passages tending, though less strongly, 
in the same direction, emanated from other Fathers 
during seasons of adversity * It should, however, be 
mentioned that Lactaiitius, in the reign of Constan- 
tine, asserted the iniquity of persecution quite as 
strongly as any previous writer, ^ and also that the 
later Fathers, while defending the milder forms of 


* Ad Anxpntmm 

® The reader may fird a fall 
statement of the passages tium 
the Fathers favourable to tole- 
ration in Whitb), On Laws 
against Hiretics (1723, pub- 
lished anonymousl'v) , Taylor, 
l/iherty of Prophe'^yivg , B lyle, 
Cantrains-Iesd'eniTiT, andm iny 
other books The other <?jde of 
^lie question has been developed, 
among other writers, b} Palmer, 
On tlie Chf^Tch , Muzzarelli, Si- 
mancas, Pa^’amo, and all tlio 
other old ■^^ntors on the Inqui- 
BitiOD There is, I think an 
impartial view of the whole 
subject in Milman, Hittory of 
Christianity See, ton, Bl.ick- 
stone's Commentaries^ b iv ch. 

IT 

■ Inst hb V c XX Lfactan- 
tiua embraced Christianity dur- 
ing the persecution of Diocle- 
tian, but it appears almost 
certain that his Institutions 
were mainly written, or at 
least published, at Treves dur- 
ing the reign of Constantine, 
and he never abandoned the 
tolerant maxims he proclaimed 
This was especially creditable 
to him, as he was tutor to the 
son of Constantine, and conse- 


quently singularlv tempted to 
aval] J)J7n*^eJf of the arm of 
power Unfortunatel} , this very 
eloquent writer, who was cer- 
tainly one ot the ablest in the 
earh Church, posse c.9f^d com- 
paratively little infliunce on 
account of his passion lor para- 
dox He maintained that no 
Christian might engage in war- 
fare, or execute a capital sen- 
tence , he was one of the strong- 
est assert ors of the opinion that 
G-od the Father had a figure (a 
control ers}^ raised by Ongen), 
and he was accused of denying 
the personality of the Holy 
Ghost ^ Lactantius,’ said Je- 
lome, * quasi quidam Ikivius 
(doquentiae Tiillianae, utinam 
tam nostra conhrmarepotuis«pt, 
quam lacile alien a de^truxiT ' ’ 
{Ejfnst lib 11 cpist 14) The 
works of Lactantius were con- 
demned by a council presided 
over by Pope Gelasuis in the 
5th century See Alex in dn 
Hist Ecclesiastica 1699), 

tom IV pp 100-103, Ampfere, 
Hist littSraire de la France^ 
tom 1 pp 218-223 Somo of 
the peculiar notions of Lactan- 
tiuB appeared at a later period 
among the Waldenses 
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cocrciun, seldom or never wished death to bo the 
penalty of heresy In this respect the orthodox seem 
to have been for a time liononrably distinguished 
from the Anans On one occasion in the reign of 
the Anan emperor Valens, no less than eighty Catholic 
ecclesiastics are said to have been imprisoned in a 
ship at sea and treacherously burnt ^ 

Still, from the very moment the Church obtained 
civil power under Constantine, the general principle 
of coercion was admitted and acted on both against 
the Jews, the heretics, and the pagans The first had 
at this time become especially obnoxious, on account 
of a strong Judaism^: movement which had produced 
one or two heresies and many apostasies, and they 
were also accused of assaihnir ‘ with stones and other 
manifestations of rage ’ those wdio abandoned their 
faith Constantine provided against these evils by a 
law, in which he condemned to the flames any Jew who 
threw stones at a Christian convert, and at the same 
time rendered it penal for any Christian to become a 
Jew ^ Against the Anan and Donatist heretics, his 
measures were more energetic ^ Their churches were 
destroyed, their assemblies were forbidden, their 
bishops banished, their writings buint, and all who 
concealed those writings threatened uith death. 

* Socrates, lib iv c xvi in Spain 
Tlie Donatista were also fierce - Lnd Theod hb xri tif 8 
perwutors, and Nestornis The apo‘'tate ‘ fsu'^tmebit meri- 
showed lus sent’^ents clearly tas pffi;nas ’ Con^^tantuis alrer- 
enougli when he to the wards made the penalty confi‘>- 
Emperor, * give me the e«nrh cation of goods A Jew whn 
purged from heretics, and I mimed a Christian ineiirred 
will give you heaien’ The the penalty of death See on 
Spanish Anans seem to hare this department of legislation, 
originated the intense intole- Bedamde, Hist des Jurft, pp 
ranee that lias been perpetuated ] 6-20 
fit>ra generation to generation 
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Some of the Donatists were actually condemned 
to death, but the sentence was remitted, and any 
blood that was at this time shed seems to have been 
due to the excessive turbulence of ihe Circumcelhones, 
a sect of Donatists whose principles and acts appear 
to have been perfectly incompatible with the tran- 
quillity of the State * 

The policy of Constantine towards the pagans is 
involved m considerable obscurity, and I have al- 
ready m a former chapter sketched its principal 
features Dining* the first years of his loign, while 
the ascendency of Christianity was veiy doubtful, 
and while the pagan Licinms was still his colleague 
m the einpne, he shoNM'd marked toleiance towaids 
the adheients ot the old superstitions, and when his 
Liw against private or magical saciifices had created 
a consideralde panic among them, he endeavoured to 
lemovo the iiupK^ssion by a pioclamatiou in winch 
he authorised m the most express teims ihe worship 
in the temples ^ Besides tins, he still retained the 
old imperial title ot Pontifex ^raximus,"^ and docs not 
ai)pear to Inwe altogether discarded ihe functions it 


’ Milman, Hibtou/ ot LJnis- 
Handy ^ vul ii pp 372-37.) 
Seo aho tlH‘ n view of tlicso 
measures in Palmer, On the 
Church, to] u p 2">0 The 
first law that has come douii to 
U8, in whicli the penal oi 
death is annexed to the simple 
profession of a her(s>, is law 
9 De HfcrtUcxs in the Theodo- 
sian Code It was made by 
Theodosius the Groat, and uas 
applicable only to some sects 
of Manichpeans It is worthy 
of notice that this ib eUo the 
first law in which mo meet the 


title ot ‘ Inqui^^ifors of the 
Faith' Optatub in the reiptn 
ot Constantine advocated the 
massacre of the Donatists on 
the ground of the Old Testa- 
ment precedents (see Mihnan) 

^ ' Additc iras publicasatque 
delubra,et consuetudinis ^estiae 
celebrate solemnia nec enim 
prolubemuB pretentae usurpa- 
tionis officia libera luce trae- 
tari ' — Cod Th lib ix ft 16, 
cc i n 

* The first emperor who re- 
fused it was Gratian (Zositnus, 
book iv ) 
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implied As, however, his position became more 
strong, and esjiecially after the defeat of Licinios in 
324, he gradually changed his poljcy By forbiddmg 
the prefects and governors to pay any respect to the 
idols, he placed the government of the provinces ib 
C hristian hands ' About 330, he went still fui’thei, 
and if we believe the unanimous testimony of the 
ecclesiastical historians, he prohibited the temple 
worship This enactment lias not come down to us, 
but the piohibilion is expressly and unequivocally 
asseitcd by both Eusebius, Sozomen, and Theodoret,® 
and Libanius tells us that the penalty of holding 
converse with the old gods was death ^ Eusebius 
notices some temples that were at tins time closed, 
and s])eaks of similar measuies as being very com- 
mon , but, at the same time, v^e have decisive evi- 
dence th«it the pagan worship was connived at in 
nianv and probably most parts of the empire, tbat 
temples v\eie dedicated, and the ceremonies per- 
formed without molestation or concealment^ It is 

* Eusebius, T^iia Const lib jwa. Libiiin Oj}fra (ed 1627), 
n cc xli\ xh ^ol 11 p 11-) Howe\er, in hi8 

2 See Eusebius, J^ita Co7ist omUonPio Tiwjihs, Libamus 
lib 11 cc xhv x]\ , lib IN c B distincil> tbat Con&tnntine 
xxiii , Ibeoloiet, lib m c did not disturb the worship ot 
XXI , Sozomou, 111) 111 c xvii the leinjdes It is hard to re- 
Eubebius repe its this .isstriiou concile tliese two passages with 
operand o\ei aitun , See ]Md- each otlici, and the last with 
mail, History of Chnsfuuuti/y the statements of Eusebius , 
vol 11 pp 4G<»-161 (^od ]84()) but I suppose the fact ib that 

® Sptaking ot hisjoutli Li- the law was made, but was 
baumssdNS ‘Plus iipud Deos generally suffered to be iiiop»- 
quam apud hoirnncs in ten a rative 

con\ersabatur, tametsi lex pio- * See a great deal of evideiiLe 
hiboret, quain audiati \iolaie ot this in Beugnot, t. 

capitis pcena fill t Verumtamen du Poli/thks77ie. But it js ah* 
cum ilUs ipsiB vitam ageus et sunl to speak of Constantine, 
imquam legem et impium legis- as M Beugnot does, as an 
latorom dendebat’ {Be Pita apostle of tolerance Conm- 
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only by taking into account the extreme laxity of 
the administration of law at this period of Roman 
history, that we can estimate aright the position of 
tJhe pagans The government was stiongly hostile 
to their faith, but was as yet restrained by their 
Quiabers , the habitual policy was therefore gradually 
bo destroy then pohtical importance, and by laws di- 
rected ostensibly against magic to suppress those por- 
tions of woi ship winch were not indeed the essentials, 
but formed what may be called the religious luxuries 
of paganism Otliei and more stringent laws were 
made, but they were generally in abeyance, or at 
least their execution depended upon political circum- 
stances, or upon the disposition of the governors 
Constantins made laws distinctly prohibiting every 
10 rm of pagan worship,^ bub yet theie is no fact 
more certain than that this worship continued till 
me penod of Theodosius ^ 

It IS not necessary to tollow in detail the pei&ecu- 

VdiiCe,’ .19 Burke once said, ‘ ib of this \eiy perplexinj^ &ul>]n % 
the relaxation ol tyidnnj, and see Mihiian, HlU oj Christ 
not the deliiiition ot iibert) ' tianui/, .ind GiLboii, th x\i 
Oneot Constantino’s proclama- - Thus, fur exanipU, tlie p t- 
Cions of tolerance seems to hi\e gan Zosimus tells us expits^ly 
been posterior to the proLubi- that in the beginning of ilm 
t*on of public sacrifices r< ign ot Theodosius his (.Jieli- 

* Cud Th XM lU, 2—1 The giunists ^tre still at hhciu lo 
tei ms of one ot these laws seem worship in the temples Tlit 
to imply that Constantine had history is in a gieat measurt a 
made a similar enactment ‘Ces- lepetition of that oithopeist- 
«ict buperstitio sacnficjorum cution winch the Cii"istian& had 
aboleatur insaiiia Kam qui- theniselvts eiidurtd Geiieiallv 
cunque contra legem divi Frui~ they had been allowed fieeli to 
Parent id nostril et hare celebrate their worship, but 
nostrse mansuetudmis jussio- fiom time to tune, either 
uem, ausus fuent sacnficia cele- through popular indignation or 
brare, competens in eura vm- imperial suspicions, there were 
dicta et nrsespuB sentenLa sudden outbursts of fearful per- 
exeratur.’ Tor a lull discussion secution 
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niig* laws of the first century of the Church’s power, 
and indeed such a task would be intolerably tedious 
on account of the activity that was displayed in this 
department of legislation. The Theodosian code, 
which was compiled under Theodosius the younger, 
contains no less than sixty-six enactments against 
heretics, besides many others against pagans, Jews, 
apostates, and magicians It is sufficient to say that 
at first the Arian measures seem to have been rather 
more severe than the Catholic ones, but that the 
scope of the latter was steadily enlaiged, and their 
seventy increased, till they reached a pomt that has 
seldom been surpassed First the pagans were de. 
prived of offices m the State , then their secret 
sacnhces were prohibited , then every kind of divi- 
nation was forbidden, then the public saciihces were 
suppressed , and finally the temples were destroyed, 
their images broken, and the entire worship con- 
demned * The entorceineut of these measures m the 
country districts was the last, the most difficult, and 
the most melancholy scene of the drama For in 
those days, when means of communication weie very 
lew and ignorance very general, it was quite possible 
for a lehgions movement to gam a complete ascend- 
ency in the towns while the peasants were scarcely 
aware of its existence In their calm retieats the 
paroxysms of change were seldom felt. They still 
continued with unfaltering confidence to worship the 
old gods when a new faith had attracted the edu- 
cated to its banner, or when scepticism was wither- 
ing the behefe of the past. Multitudes had probably 
scarcely realised the existence of Christiaruty when 


' See the laws Jk Tvmplia. 
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the edict arrived which doomed their temples to 
destru ction. Libamus, ho, as tb e minister of 
Julian, had exhibited a sjiirit of tolerance even more 
remarkable than that of his master, pleaded the 
peasants’ cause with courage, dignity, and ])athos 
The temple, he said, was to iliem the very eye of 
nature, the symbol and manifestation of a present 
Deity, the solace of all their troubles, the holiest of 
all their joys If it A\eie overthiown, then deaiest 
associations '\^ould be annihilated The tie that 
linked them to the dead would be seveicd Tlie 
poetry of life, the consolation of labour, the somce 
of faith, would be destioyed ^ But these ])leas weie 
unavailing Under Theodosius the Great all the 
temples weie ia/>ed to the ground, and all loiins of 
pan an and heretical worship absolutely prolnbited 

Such was the persecuting spiiit dis])la;ved by the 
Christians of the fourth and liftli centmle^ It is 
both interesting and impoitant to observe ho'^v far it 
was the consequence of a theological devolopomcnt, 
and what were the stages of that devclopement 
The noble protests against persecution winch the 
persecuted prelates liad uttered form indeed a striking 
contrast to the measures I have related, but, unfor- 
tunately, now circumstances pioduce new opinions, 
and when the bias of tlie will is altered, a cliauge 
will soon be manifested in tlie judgment Still, in 
justice to the persecutors, it must be admitted that 

* Pro Te?}iph^ celebrcite their worship till ad 

® It IS said, however, that, 525, when the 33i&hop ot Itome 
notwithstanding these laws, the succeeded in procuring their 
Novatians (probably on account suppression (Taylor, Liberty 
of the extremely slight difte- qf epistle dediea- 

rence that separated them from vory ) 
the orthodox) were allowed to 
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tlu^y were but the logical c^xponents of priuciples 
that had before existed m the Church Tliose prin- 
c^p’es were the doctrine of exclusive salvation, and 
the conceptions of the guilt of error and of ecclesias- 
tical authority. Tt is \ ery remarkable, too, that even 
befoie Constantins some theologians had begun to 
deduce their rule of conduct towards heretics from 
the penal enactments of the Lo\itical law To ex- 
communicate tlie heretic i\as, they said, to consign 
him to eternal damnation , and they were justified 
in infilctiiiu tins fiightful ]>unisbment upon those 
v\lio rebelled agriinst their aiithoiity, because the 
ancient idolatei had been punished with death ^ 
Fioni such a doctinie there was but a step to perse- 
cution The promises nere already formed , it only 
rc'oaincd to diaw tlie obvious conclusion 

Theie (annot, I think, be much doubt that the 
minds of the leadois of the Church were so jnepared 
by thc^e modes o( thought that the eulogies which 
Eusebius unceasingly lavishes upon the persecuting 


* ‘Neither Itt tho'^e who le- 
fii&e to obey then bishops and 
prksts ilunk. within thcnibdc es 
til it tlio> are in the way ot life 
linil ol saUaLion foi tlie Lord 
Goil in J'euteionoTTis , 

“Whoever will ict I'risump- 
tuonslv, and will not hcai the 
prif&t or the ludge, w'hoover he 
may be in fh(;se days he shall 
die, and the people will he.ir 
and fear, and do no more ]^re* 
sumptnoufelj ” God commancUd 
those* 10 be shun who would not 
oboj the priests or the pidgea 
aet o\ I r them fora time Tlien, 
indeed, the> were slain w'lth the 
aword wliile the carnal circum- 
cieiun still remained, but now, 


since the spintu d circumcision 
has begun amid the servants of 
God, the proud and contuma- 
cious are killed wlien they are 
cast out of the Church For 
tViey (.annot live without it , 
for the house of G(xl is one, 
and there can be salvation for 
no one except in the Church * 
(Cjpnan, Fpis , Book i ep JI ) 
Tint excommunication is a se- 
verer penalty than death and 
that the Chiu cb, hating the 
power of inflicting the first, ma} 
also inflict the second, was one 
of the arguments of Bellarmioe 
111 fa\oui of persecution, and 
was answ credb} Ta^loi, Lihoriy 
of P'^ophesyiiui soc 14 
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edicts of Constantine were a faithful expression of 
their sentiinentB. But the writer who was destined 
to consolidate the whole system of persecution, to 
furnish the arguments of all its later defenders, and 
to give to it the sanction of a name that long silenced 
every pleading of mercy, and became the glory and 
the watchword of every persecutor, was unquestion- 
ably Augustine, on whom more than on any other 
theologian — more perhaps even than on Domimc and 
Innocent — rests the responsibility of tins fearful curse 
A sensualist and a Manichoean, a philosoplier and a 
theologian, a saint of the most tender and exquisite 
piety, and a supporter of atrocious persecution, the 
life of tins Father exhibits a strange instance of the 
combination of the most discordant agencies to the 
developement of a single mind, and of the influence 
of that mind over the most conflicting interests 
Neither the unbridled passions of Ins youth, !hor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, 
could cloud the splendour of his majestic intellect, 
which was even then sweeping over tlie whole field 
of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitious 
spheres new elements of strength In the arms of 
the frail beauties of Carthage, he learned to touch 
the chords of passion with consummate skill , and 
the subtleties of Persian metaphysics, the awful pro- 
blems of the origin of evil and of the essence of the 
soul which he vainly sought to fathom, gave him a 
sense of the darkness around us that coloured every 
portion of his teaching The weight and compass of 
his genius, his knowledge both of men and of books, 
a certain aroma of sanctity that imparted an inex- 
pressible charm to all his later writings, and a certam 
impetuosity of character that overbore every obstacle, 
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Boon made him the master intellect ot the Church. 
Others may have had a larger share in the construc- 
tion of her formularies — no one since the days of the 
apostles infused into her a larger measure of his 
spirit. He made it his mission to map out her 
theology with inflexible precision, to develope its 
principles to thetr full consequences, and to co- 
ordinate its various parts into one authoritative and 
dymmetiical whole Impatient of doubt, he- shiank 
from no conclusion, however unpalatable , he seemed 
to exult in trampling human instincts in the dust, 
and m accustoming men to accept submissively the 
most revolting tenets. He was the most staunch 
and enthusiastic defender of all those doctrines that 
grow out of the habits of mind that lead to persecu- 
tion, No one else Lad developed so fully the material 
character of the toiraents of hell, no one else had 
plunged so deeply into the speculations of predesti- 
narianism, very few had dwelt so emphatically on the 
damnation ox the unbaptisod. Tor a time he shrank 
horn, and even condemned, persecution , but he soon 
peicei\ed m it the necessary consequence of bis prin- 
ciples He recanted his condemnation , he flung his 
whole genius into the cause, he recurred to it again 
and again, and he became the framer and the repre- 
sentative oi the theology of intolerance ^ 

Strange indeed has been the destiny of this man ! 
The most illustrious of his contemporaries, in a few 
centuries, lost their ascendency. Their names, in- 
deed, still continued in honour, their works were lead 
by monkish scholars, but changing modes of thought 

* See his Betract lib n c Contra EpisU Panneniom, c, 
V , Epist xriii (in bonie edi- vii There are many othnrpas- 
tions xlviii ) cxxvii clxxxv , sagea on the subjetJt scattered 
Contra Qaudentiuntt e. xxv , through his writings 
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and feeling soon isolated them fi’om the sympathies 
ot mankind Alone by the power of his genius, 
Augustine traversed the lapse of ages with unfading 
influence , but he suivived to be the watchword of 
the most opposing doctrines, the promoter alike of 
the best and worst sentiments of our nature From 
his teaching concerning imputed righteousness, pre- 
destinananism, and good works, the Protestants <Irew 
their most powerful capons In the intolerant 
ngidity of his doctrines, in his exaltation of autho- 
rity, and in the impenous charactoi of his genius, 
Catholicism lecognised her most faithful tyiie Both 
sects found in his ritings the purest expi essions of 
their religious sentiments, and both sheltered their 
intoleiaiice beneath his name 

The arguments by which Augustine supported per- 
eecution were, for the most pait, those which I liave 
already stated Some of them wcie clrawm from the 
doctrine of exclusi\e salvation, and others fiom the 
precedents of the Old Testament It w^as mcrcifu], 
he contended, to punish lieretics, even by deatJi, if 
this could save them or others from the eternal suffer- 
ing that awaited the unconverted. Heresy was de- 
scribed in Scnjiture as a kind of adultei y , it was the 
worst Rjiecies of murder, being the niuider of souls , 
it was also a form of blasphemy, and on all these 
grounds might justly be punished If the New Tes- 
tament contained no examples of the apostles cm- 
ploying force, this was simply because in their time 
no pnnee had embraced Chnstianit} But had not 
Elijah slaughtered with his own hand the prophets of 
Baal ? Did not Hezekiah, and Josiah, and the king 
of Nineveh, and Nebuchadnezzai after his conversion, 
destroy by force idolatry within their dominions , and 
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Tveio thej not expressly commended for tbeir piefcy ^ 
St, Augustine also seems to have originated the ap- 
plication. of the words, ‘ Compel them to enter in,’ to 
religious persecution ^ 

It IS, however, worthy of remark, that although 
Augustine dclended the measuies that had been taken 
against the Doiiatists, and although lie mamtamed 
that heresy was the worst of ciiraes, and that it 
should be punished according to its enoimity, he still, 
with an amiable inconsistency, exerted himself much 
to prevent the penalty fiom being capital He ex- 
horted, he even commanded as a bishop, those m 
authority to restiict it to banishment , he threatened, 
that if they refused to do so, the bishops would cease 
to inform against heretics, and he laboured not un- 
successfully to save the lives of some ^^ho were con- 
demned 2 In this 1 espect the manner m which here- 
tics and pagans ueie treated presents a lemaikable 
contrast. In a })assage Avhicli occurs iii one of hia 
letters to the Douati'^ts, St Augustine info i ms us of 


' Eptsi 1 Bonifacio 
- St o tbi'etidUy Epi'^i c 
cl\iu (\i\ cK Oil tiic utlur 
hand, Au^ni^tiiK bftSi‘S tlit ri^ht 
ol puui‘'l'Ui‘^ lures\ on the enoi- 
niity ot the (.ntne, uliuh h« 
euiisideietl ^uatti tlian an\ 
other (Contra Ciaut/tn/io 
lib 1 c \l^ ) IK afeviriiil.itfc& 
heresy to bLib^ihenn, and 
that blasplienn is jufe'tly puu- 
islud b^ diath iv, 

otherwise cKm ) llo atlducos 
as applicable precedents all the 
worst Old Testament persecu- 
tions, and he deteuds the con- 
demnation of some Kouatists 
to death by Con stan Line, on th^ 


ground of justice, though he ap- 
plauds on tilt giound ot inerLy 
the rtmi'^aiun of the sentence 
{Coni? a Panuenianumthh \ e 
Mil ) iiis general Mtw sei ins 
to have btt n that heietics might 
jnstl} be punished by death, 
but that the oithodox should 
not exact stiict justice Ho^iv- 
e\ii, he vacillated a good deal, 
.ind both moderate and extreme 
j'tr^CLUtois lind much in their 
delence in his ^^ritiugs Keli- 
giuus liheity ho eniphat'cilly 
cursed ‘Quid est emm]K‘jor, 
niorss anrnia? cju im hbertas erro- 
rib ? ’ (Epist lLkvi ) 
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two striking facts The first is, that, in liis time, the 
sentence of death was incurred by any one who cele- 
brated the rites of the relij^on which had a few cen- 
turies before been universal in the empire The 
second is, that this sentence was unanimously ap- 
plauded in the Christian Church * 

The reluctance of the clergy to sanction the death 
of heretics for a long time coexisted with tlie most 
earnest desire to suppress their worship by foice and 
to banish their teachers from the empiie The first 
execution of heretics in which ecclesiastics took any 
part seems to have been in a d 385, when some 
Pnscillmnists were put to death at the instigation of 
tuo obscure bishops named IJrsatius and Itliacus 
St Ambrose, though one of the most active in jno- 
curing the suppression of the Jewish and pagan wor- 
ship, protested strongly against this act, and St Mar- 
tin of Tours denounced it '^ith almost passionate 
vehemence as an atrocious ciime, and refused to hold 
any communion with the offending bishops * The 
indignation that was excited on tins occasion resulted, 
perhaps, hardly so much from the fact that heretics 
had been put to death, as from the part the bishops 
had taken in the transaction , for from an early pci lod 
theie was an opinion diffused through the Church, 
of winch Tertullianand Lactantms were the piincipal 

’ ‘ Q,ui 8 emm noBtrmn, quis la France, rova i pp 310 320, 
vcBtrum non Uudat leges ab Milman, rol in p 60,Tii}lor, 
jmpemtoribus datas contra S' a- Liberty of -sec 14 

crihcia paganorum? Et certe bt Martin, r, av as one of 

long® ibi pcena Bei enor consti- the most active in destroying 
tuta est, illiuh quippe impie- the pagan temples, and was ac- 
talis cBpitale supplicium est ' customed in that employment 
iEpi&t xciii , in some editions to range over his diocese at 
xcviii ) See Gibbon, ch xxvin the head of a perfect army of 

* Ampere, hiiirane de monks (See Giblion.) 
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exponents, that a Christian should under no circum- 
stances slay his fellow-men, either by bringing a 
capital charge, or by acting as a judge, a soldier, or 
an executioner When the triumph of Christianity 
had been attained, it was of course necessary that this 
rule — winch, indeed, had never been generally adopted 
in its full stringency — should bo relaxed as regards 
laymen, but it still continued in the case of pnests 
A.1] ecclesiastics who deliveied up a culprit to the civil 
powei , without supplicating the judges that he should 
not be punished hj death or mutilation, were re- 
garded as guilty of a gross irregularity, and were in 
consequence liable to ecclesiastical censuies At first 
this nile uas tlio c\piession of a pure philanthropy, 
and was intended io save the life of the accused, but 
it at last degenerated into an act of the most odious 
hypocrisy Boniface VIII decided that a bishop 
might safely deliver up a culpnt, though he was 
certain Ins intercession would not be attended to , and 
the same form of supplication continued to be em- 
ployed by the Inquisitors, though they had themselves 
condemned the heictic to death, and though Inno- 
cent VIII had excommunicated any magistrate who 
either altered their sentence, or delayed more than 
SIX days in cairying it into execution * 

During the latter half of the fourth century, there 

‘ Tii( hi^ton of tliib li.is been French in 1790 It is one of 
wiitten in .i stiikmir book the most remarkable books in 
called La ToUrance ectfesia- la\ our of tolerance produced by 
stiquc ci tivde, by Thadeus de nny piiestin tlie 18th centurj 
Tiautsm.indoiff The authoi Sec, too, on the form of inter- 
was a canon of Olmutz, and cession employed by the inqui- 
afteinards ]h*^hop of Kom^^- sitors, Limborch, Hisiorui In~ 
grat/ in Bohemia The work qvi^iiiomb (Amsteidam, 1692), 
appealed in Latin, atPa'Ma,in pp 365-367, 372 ) 

1783 and was translated into 
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were two causes which, contributed especially to the 
increased seventy of the persecution The fiist was 
the great developement of the corporate action of the 
clergy, as evinced by the multitude of councils. A 
large proportion of these, and among others those of 
Ephesus and Constantinople, which weio esteemed 
oecumenical, called upon the civil power to Lamsh or 
otherwise punish the heretics,' and their decrees had 
a considerable influence upon the goveinment The 
second cause was the establishment and lapnl growth 
of the monastic system, which called into existence 
a body of men who, in self-denial, in singleness of 
puipose, in heroic courage, and, at the same time, 
in merciless fanaticism, have seldom been surpassed 
Abandoning eveiy tie of home and fiiendslup, dis- 
carding all the luxuiies and most of what are deemed 
the necessaiies of hie, scourging and rnaceiating their 
bodies, living in hlth and lonebness and desolation, 
wandering lialf-staived and half-naktd through the 
deserts with the wild beasts for their only com- 
panions, the early monks almo'^t extinguit-hed every 
natural sentiment, and emancipated Uienisehes as far 
as is possible fiom the conditions of humanity ^ Am- 
bition, and wealth, and ease, and all the motives that 
tell most powerfully upon mankind, weie to them 
unmeaning words No reward could bribe them, no 
danger could appal them, no aliection could mov'e 
them. They had loained to embrace mi^,ciy with 
a passionate love They enjoyed a ghastly plcasuie 
m multiplying forms of loathsome penance, and in 
trampling upon every natural desire Their iniagina, 

^ On the iflflueuce of the relh, Sicr VlnquisUion 
CoudlUs, bee Pdlmer On the ‘‘ ride bt Jerome, pabsim 
Church, vol 11 p ^33, Muza- 
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uouB, distempered bj self-inflicted sufferings, peopled 
tbe solitude with congenial spirits, and transpoited 
them at will beyond the horizon of the giave To 
promote the interests of their Church was the only 
passion that remained, and to gratify it there was no 
suffering that they were not ready to endure or to 
inflict The pagan historians have given us a giaphic 
description of the zeal they manifested in destroying 
the temples Sometimes a bishop led the enteronse 
from which the civil authorities recoiled, and one pre- 
late, named Maicellus, peushed in a conflict with the 
peasants i\ho weie defending with despairing comage 
the altars of their gods A few yeais of such zeal 
Biifliced, and paganism as a distinct system perished 
in the empire 

After the suppression of paganism in the Roman 
Empire, a period of many centuiies occuiied during 
which religious persecution was ver\ rare' The prin- 
ciple ^Yas indeed fully admitted, and wllene^e^ the 
occasion called foi it, it was apjflied , but heresies 
scarce ever appeiued, and the few that arose weio 
exceedmgl}" insignificant A few heretics whose doc- 
trines were meiged in the charge of magic, two or 
three who Avere burnt by Alexius C oilmen us, some 
more who were burnt in France in the beginning of 
the eleventh ceuturj^ and some Cathaii and seLtanos 
with kindred views who Aveie buimt at Cologne * or 

* Natalis Alex inder, tr.iditiu ‘ Si Eut^ches praetor 

Ecdesiohtica^ tom mi p 337 dogmata eccle&iae &apit non •^o- 
The following are all the cases lum poena dignus ost sed tt 
fiimancas could collect ‘ Anti- lirne ” Anatoli am quoque hdero- 
quiBSiina est poena ignis ad\er- tioum igni ^ ivum combusserunt, 
eufl impiofi et haereticcs, ut ex ut Nicephorus prodidit, lib 
actis ClialcedouenBis concilii xrni Eccl Hist c 4 Gregorius 
fiatis constare potest lllicemm quoque, lib i Dialogorum, rc- 
«pi8copiis Alexaiidrinus dixisse lert Basilium magum Boinae 
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in Italy, seem to have been all or nearly all who 
penshed for heresy during several centuries before 
the Albigonses Catholicism was then perfectly in 
accordance with the intellectual wants of Europe 
It was not a tyranny, for the intellectual latitude it 
permitted was fully commensurate with the wants of 
the people It as not a sect or an isolated influence 
acting in the midst of Europe and forming one weight 
in the balance of power, but rather an all-pervasive 
energy animating and vivifying the whole social 
system A certain unity of type was then manifested, 
which has iie\er been restored The corporations, 
tlie guilds, the feudal system, the monarchy, the 
social habits of the people, their laws, their studies, 
their veiy aniusenicnts, all grow out of ecclesiastical 
teaching, embodied ecclesiastical modes of thought, 
exhibited the same general tendencies, and presented 
countless points of contact or of analogy All ot 
them were strictly congruous The Church was the 
very heart of Christeiidoru, and the spirit that radi- 
ated from her j)enetiated into all the relations of life, 
and coloured the institutions it did not create In 
Buch a condition of society, heresies were almost im- 
possible Eor while the particular form that a heresy 
assumes may be dependent upon circumstances that 

fuisse combustuiri ec rem bus Trancorum, retulit. Item 

tarn Idudtit Et propter jinpiam coustitutionj bus Sj cuius cavetur 
atque bcelesUm dibciphaam ut vivi liaeretici in conspectu 
TempUni <oacremati fuenint populicomburantur,flammarura 
£t Brisihus htEreticus commissi ludicio Quod legibua 
commiini suftiagio cumbustus quoque Hi spams constitutura 
fuit, bicuti Zoiiaras retulit in et consuetudine jam pndem re- 
imperio AlexJi Comneni , alibi cepturaest* (iJe Catkolicis hi- 
quo'iue heeretici jam ohm tim Uitutxon\bu6 [Ronis id75],pp» 
cremati suiit, quemadmodum 363 , 364 ). 

Paulas .£nni us, lib m de lie* 
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ai’e peciiliai to the heresiaich, the existence and 
success of lieretical teaching ah\ ays proves that tiie 
bone oi tbouglit or measure of probability prevailing 
at the tune has begun to diverge fioin the tone of 
thought or measure of piobability of orthodoxy Ae 
long as a church is so powerful as to form the intel- 
lectual condition of the ago, tc; supply the standing- 
point fioin which o\eiy question is viewed, its 
authoiity will never be disputed It wull reflect so 
perfectly iho general oonceptions of the people, that 
no ditiiCLiUiOb of dolnil will seriously disturb it This 
iisceudcncy was g.iinud by mediaeval (Catholicity more 
completely tliaii l)y any other system befoie oi since, 
und the stage of civihsation that resulted from it 
was one of the most nupoitantm the evolutions of 
society By consolidating the heteiogeneous and 
ana 1 clue dl elements that succeeded the downfall of the 
itomaii Kiupiie, by mtuMiig into Chiistendom the 
tonc(‘pti on ot a )>ond ot unity that is superior to the 
divisions of nationhocu], and of a moral tie that is 
suporioi (o fuicc , by' softening .slav(Ty into sertdom, 
and picpaiing ihc ^^ay lor the ultimate emancipation 
of liiboiir, Catholicism laid the veiy’ louiidatioiis of 
modem civilisation Heiselt the most admiiable of 
all orgaiiisatiOTis, theie was lormed beneath her m- 
tluonce a vasl. iietMOikof oi gauisatioiis, ])olitical, mu- 
nicipaJ, and social, which supplied a large propoition 
of the materials of almost every modem structuie 
But thong li in manyiespccts adinnable and useful, 
this stage was manifestly tiansitory It could only 
exist by the suppicssion of all ciitical spint, by a 
couqilete paialysis of the speculative faculties It 
was associated vvitli conceptions of the government of 
the nnireise, the history^ of tliepast, and the prospects 

Q 
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of the future, that weie fuiidameutally false, and must 
uecessorily have been dissolved by advancing know- 
ledge As soon as the revival of learning commenced, 
as soon as the fiist pulsations of intellectual life were 
felt, the movement of decomposition began From 
that moment t'atbolicism, aiming at an impossible 
immobility, became Ihe principle of retrogression 
From that moment sh(‘ employed all the resources 
that her position and her great services had given 
hoi, to ai’rest the exjtansion of the human mind, to 
impede the circuiation of knowledge, and to quench 
the lamp of hbeity in blood It was in the course of 
the twelftli ctmluiy that this change was manifested, 
and m the beginning ol the next centuiy Ihe system 
of coercion was mauired In 1208, Innocent III 
established the Inquisition In 1209, De Moiitfoit 
began the massacie of the Albigenses In 1215, the 
Fourth Council of the Lateran eiqoined all ruhis, * as 
they desired to be esteemed faithful, to swear a public 
oath that they would labour earnestly, and to the full 
extent of their power, to exterminate fioni their 
dominions all those who were branded as lieietics by 
the Church ’ ' 

It IS in itself evident, and it is abundantly proved 
by bistoiy, tliat the virulence theologians will display 

* The fomth Council of the tlu civil p(^wer (o exterminate 
Latertin 16 esteemed a’fumenical heretics fitohrbaehei , Hiht d( 
in the Clmn h oi Koine, and ex- rtiglue catholiquCy toin xvii 
ercisod duihuent I both p 220) The bull of Jnijocrnfc 

on thife actount .ind because it 111 threatened any prince who 
was the counol which first dc- refused to extupdte lieretics 
fined the doc tune ot Iransuli- tioni his realm with excommu- 
stantiAtxon Its decree on Per- nicati on, and with the forfeiture, 
feecution, howL\eL, had been of hib dominions Sec the text 
anticipated by the Council of in E;ymericus, D^tre<tonum In- 
Avignon, in 1209, which on- jttm^orww(KoznBB, 1578), p 60 
joined all bishops to call upon 
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towards those who differ from them, will depend 
chiefly on the degree in which the dogmatic aide of 
bheir system is developed ‘ See how these Chnstiana 
love one another/ was the just and striking ex- 
clamation of file heathen in the first century ‘ There 
are no wild beasts so ferocious as Christians who 
differ concerning their faith,’ was the equallj'^ striking 
and probably equally jnst exclamation of the heathen 
m the foiiitb reninry And the reason of this dif- 
ference IS manifest Tn tlic first century there was, 
properly speaking, scarcely .niy tlicology, no system 
of elaborate doLnnas anthoj datively imposed upon 
the conscience Neither the characicr of the union 
of two natiiies in Christ, nor the doctimo of the 
atonement, nor the extent of the aufl unity of the 
Chuich, had been dfhei mined witli piecision, and 
the whole stress of rebel on s sentiment Wris directed 
towards the Avorsliip ot a inoial ideal, and the cul- 
tivation of moral quaUbes Ibit in the fourth century 
men weie mainly (U (aijned v ith irninmeiable subtle 
and minute questions of theology, to ivliieh they 
attributed a trausi endent importance, and which in 
a Ml eat measure (livcrtod their mmds from moral 

O 

eonsideiations Houe\or stiongly the Homoousians 
and Homoiousians were opposed to each other on 
other points, they weie at least ]>fu*fcctlY agieed that 
the adheionts of the wrong vowel could not possibly 
get to heaven, and that the Ingliest conceivable 
virtues were fntilo wlien associated with error In 
the twelfth eentiiiy, when pcisecution lecommenced, 
the docrmatic oi ecclesiastical clement had been still 
farther aggrandized by the imnumse itevelopement of 
ecclesiastical ceremonies, and the violence with which 
it was defended was proportionally unscrupulous, 

q2 
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The I’eluctance to shed blood which had so honour- 
ably distinguished the Fathers completely passed 
away, or, if we find any tiacc of it, it is only in 
the quibble hy which the Chuich referred the exe- 
cution of her mandates to the civil inagistiatp, who, 
as we have seen, w^as not permitted to delay that 
execution formoie than six days, under ^tain of cx- 
communicai ion Almost all Europe, foi mnny ceii- 
tuiies, was inundated with blood, whuh was felied at 
the duect instigation or with the full ap]tro\al of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, and under the piessiue of 
a public opinion that ivas diiected by the Catholic 
cleigy, and was the exact mcasuic of llien iiitinence 

That the Church ot Home has shed mote iiuiocent 
blood than any othei lu^lUution that has evoi existed 
among mankind, will be questiomnl by no Protestant 
who has a competent knowledge ot instory 'bh(‘ 
memorials, indeed, of many of her per seditious are 
now so scanty, that it is nn]i()ssib]e to bum a coiii- 
plote conception of the niuiiitado of iicr victims, 
and it IS quite ceiiain that no poweis of imagination 
can adequately realise their sutler mgs Ijlorentc, 
who had fiee access to the archives of the Spanish 
Inquisition, assuios us that tliat tribuind alone 
moie than dl,0(>0 persons weie burnt, and moic than 
290,000 condemned lo punishments less soveie than 
death ' The number of those who were put to death 

' Llorente, Ili^t de I'lnquisi- ono tune sicu tiu> ui tlit Iiiqui- 
ti07}, tom IV pp 271 , i^72 bitiou, and lia-vini^; duriiii^ tbc 

This does not inLhuic tlio&e occiijiition hy die ioench had 
who perished l>y tJie biaiK-iios access to all tin &(rrfL p<ipei8 
of the Sp<niish Inqineihou of the trimira], vviij be 

in Mexico, Lima, Cartha- the highest aiitlioiilj One 
gena, the Indus, Suily, Sar- wimld bun hope, however (and 
dima, Oran, and Malta Llo- iL iBVtry prohaVde), that these 
rente having been himself at figure'^ are oveistated, and 
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for then religion in the Netherlands alone, in the 
reign of Charles V , has been estimated by a very 
high authont}^ at 50,000/ and at least half as many 
perislied under his son ^ And when to these me- 
morable instances we add the innumerable less con- 
spicuous executions that took place, fjom the victims 
of Charlemagne to tlie fioethinkers of the seventeenth 
centiny, when we recollect that after the mission of 
Doniiinc* the area o( the persecution comprised neaily 
the wliole of Chrisiendorn, and that its triumph was 
m souio districts so com])leic as to desfcrov eveiy 
memoiial of the contest tlie most callous nature 
must lecoil witli horroi fiom the spectacle Foi 
tliese atrocities wcae not perjietiated in flic brief 
paioxysins of a reign ol teiroi, or by the bands of 
obscure sectaiiesj but were indicted by a tiiuiiijiliant 
Church, with every circumstance ot solemnity and 
delilieration Nor did thc^ victims perish by a rapid 
and painless death, but by one which was carefully 


PrescfUt has dutretod two or 
three instainos of cvig^eiation 
in the Cello Illations on w Im ]i 
they aiehasod {F(nlina7i(l and 
Isahna.vol lu pp 49C, 49 
It appeals from M.iriaii i [De 
Echub Htyianup, s.'s.w 17) th<it 
2,000 pc'TSons weit hui nt li\ the 
Spanish Inquisition iindci Tor- 
qnemad.i alone An old his- 
torian, named Eorn.ildiv savs 
that 700 wen burnt at .Se\illo 
between 1482-1489 jrid an 
inBcriptinn plactd oier the do(u 
of the Inquisition of {senile in 
1624, declaie^ that msiri) i,00() 
persons had leni burnt snnee 
the expulsion of the Jews in 
1492 (Llorente, tom i pp 273 
-276.) 


’ Sarpi, Jlist of Council of 
I'rent Grotius sa>s 100 000 
'Uponthi lOthol Fduuary, 
1568, i sculcine of the Holy 
0lhc*6 condeniiud all the mka 
hiiant^ of the Netherlands U 
(hath as hoirtics Eiom this 
nuiversul doom onl} a tew pei- 
sons e^'pi'euilh named weit cx- 
ec])ted A pioel iroatmn oi I ho 
king, dated ten davs later, con- 
firmed thi^ decue^ of the Inqui- 
sitjon and oidoieel it to be cai- 
ru'd mto inht int exccutiori 
Three millions ot people, men, 
wmmen, and children, weie sen- 
tenced to the seMtfold in three 
lines’ (Motleys Jitse of the 
Diitch Et'puhhc,\o\ 11 p 165) 
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selected as among the most poignant that man oan 
suffer They were usually burnt alive They were 
barnt alive nob unfrequently by a slow fire ^ They 
were burnt alive after their constancy had been tried 
by the moat excruciating agonies that minds fertile in 
torture could devise ^ This was the physical torment 


* One of the advantages of 
this being that tlie ^Ktim had 
more time for rep< nfance The 
following pdit)ing anecdote is 
from Eymencus ‘In Catha- 
lonia, in civitate Barchnioii, 
fuerunt t res hoei etui, ut impi^- 
niteiites sed non reLipsi, traditi 
brachio sjEculan , et cum unns 
eorum qui erat siceulo-^ fiiisset 
igni expos] 1 116 , ot lx niio latero 
jam aliquahter adubtus, claiua- 
vit quod eclucoietur, quu vole- 
bat abjuiare, ot pcenitebat Et 
SIC factum est veiimi si bene 
rcl male, nes( lo ' (Dirufoiiuiu 
Inquisitoruni , p 335 1 Gas tell lo 
notices in his time the bittn 
complaints of some ztalous 
theologians ‘ si quern Mdeaiit 
Btiangulari, ac non vivum leutd 
flammA torreii ’ (Gluten, Dc 
li(Bietwxs pel segicenths [ 1610 ] 
Preface of Martin BeDius ) St e 
for a very hoinblo nistanco 
(produced, Iiovve\ei, by aggra- 
vated ciicninb* auccs ), 

Jk Jud(Bi<i (lunu, 1717), p 90 
I may mention heie (hat E^- 
meiitus was an Inquisitor in 
Arragon about 1368 IIis I)i 
tectoriu/71 was punted at Bar- 
celona as early as 1603 , it 
passed through a great many 
editions, and with the Commen- 
taries of Pegna was long the 
standing guide of the Inquisi- 
tion The admiring Inographer 


of Eymencus sums up his claims 
upon posterity in oue happy 
seiitencp ‘ Ha)c nuigna est et 
po&trema vii i laus, eiim acn 
odio hsereticos omru s habuisae * 
lnde})pndeiitl\ ot it& value as 
throwing liglit upon tht Inqui- 
sition in its e. LI her stages, this 
book 16 lemaikable is giving 
a bingulail) clou vuu of tlie 
heiosics of the time I ha\e 
not met nnywheie elbt uith so 
hdtiBiaotoij a reviou of the 
opinions of Vveirocs lu *iddi- 
tion to the brufskolcli prefixed 
to llio Dcrccfo^'inm, there is a 
tull histoiy of tlio hii‘ of Ev- 
nmiiLim (wdiicli was i ithei re- 
markable) in Touron, des 
Jlonmcs dluL^tieb de Vordre de 
Sa^nt DoTianiqui 

‘ The toiLures of tlie Inqui- 
sition I ha\ e noticed in i lie last 
chqjicr, but I 7na> acid that 
this mode of examination uas 
t xpi essly enjoined by Pope In- 
iioreut IV in a hull beginning 
‘ Teneatur pi<£terea jioteatas 
sen rector omues ha3rLtiLOS quos 
captoB habuont cogcro eitra 
membu dimimilionera otmoitis 
penciilumtanqnaTn i ere Jat rones 
et hornicidas aniraarurn, e( linos 
Sacramen forum Dei ot fidci 
Chnstianse, erroies buos ex- 
press e fateri et accuaare alios 
naareticos ' Clement IV issued 
a bull nearly in tlie same terms 
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inflicted on those who dared to exercise thoir reason 
m the pursuit of truth, but what language can 
describe, and what imagination can conceive, the 
mental suffering that accompanied it ^ Foi in those 
da>s the family was divided against itself The ray 
of conviction often fell upon a single member, leaiang 
all otliers untouched The victims wlio died for 
heiesy woie not, like those wlio died for witchcraft, 
solitary and doting women, but wore usually men in 
the midst of active life, and often in the fitst flush of 
youthful enthusiasm, and those who loved them best 
wmic fuinly com meed that then agonies upon earth 
were but the jircliide of eternal agonies hereafter * 
This ivas especially the case with weak women, who 
feel mo^'t acutely the suflenngs of otheis, and aiound 
whose minds the cleigy had most successfully wound 


(Eyinoneu9, Appendix, p 9j 
It ^\(ls decided by the Iiiquisi- 
tois that tvon a heretic v\lio 
(oufebsfd liib guilt inight bo 
tortiiriil to di‘'i over his aocom- 
( ('’arena, 

[laigdum, l(i49J, pp 69-73) 
'tin lule was tliat I ho tortuu^ 
were not to l)e but it 

was dfiided that they la 

contmiml through three days 
' Si qua'blion.itus deoentii no- 
luent faten veiitateiu po- 

tent ad teiioieni, \(‘l otiain ad 
veritatem, bi^Lunda dits vel 
Lerba assiguari ad unibnuau- 
dum toprnerita, non ad iteiaii- 
dum, qtua itei an non debrnt, 
niM novis eupeiy enu lit [bus iii- 
diciis contra emu, quia tunc 
possunt bed conlniuan non 
proliibtntur’ (E-yniericus, p 
314 ) Paramo, a Su ihan In- 
jUiBitoT, assures us that the 


InquifciLion vyas, like the good 
Samantan, pounug into its 
wounded (ountiy the wine of a 
wholesouio sLMiit} mingled 
with ihe oil ot TUfrey He was 
'ihoof opinion that it resembUd 
the Jewish taboiuaole, m which 
t\,y rod ot \aion ind the mauua 
(ol infuv 1 !a} >ido by side (])t 
Otiqin Inq ]) Ib^) 

‘ The following ispait of f lie 
fefubriit' ]uojiouniod upon th<* 
rtliip^'id boietu ‘ Tu in repio 
burn '^riisnm d-»lu^, nitihiriio 
spij It 11 diRi iw ]j a it<‘i ct sediR- 
tus, 1 1 licti'-ti toupien din-, 
ct pei])ctii]s (.ruci itibiih HI In- 
tel nutn ct liio teiiquu ililms ig- 
nibuR (.oi poi ilitci loJisiinni’ 
qunm idh i re iidocon«>.lio& inioii 
ab enoiibus datnnalidibus H( 
pcstib 1 IS reMlire ’ ( K\nu ncus, 

p 337 ) 
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their toilb It is hoiiible, it is appalling to reflect 
what the mother, the wife, (he sister, the daughter of 
the heretic must have suffciod from this teaching. 
She saw the bodv oi him who was dearer to her than 
life, dislocated and ^vl ithing and quivering with pain , 
she watched tlu‘ slow lire creeping from limb to 
limb till it liad swat! led bun in a sheet of agony, and 
when at last the scieam of anguish ’had died away, 
and the tortured body was at rest, she was told that 
all this was acceptable to the God she served, and 
was but a faint image of tlu‘ sulfeimgs He would 
inflict through etei nity upon tlic dead Nothing was 
wantuig to give emphasis to the docliine It lang 
fioiu eveiy pulpit It was painted over e\eiy altar 
Tlie Spanish heretic was led to the flames in a dress 
coveied with i epresentations of de^ iK and of frightful 
tortures to lemiiul the speetators to the very last of 
the doom lhat awaited Inm 

A11 this IS veiy lioirible, but it is only a small part 
of the misery winch the ])ersecriting spnit; ot Rome 
lias produced Foi , judging by the ordinary measure 
of human courage, for eveiy man uho dared to avow 
Ins jnincjphs at the stake, there must have been 
many who believed that by such an avowal alone they 
could save their souls, but who were nevertheless 
scared either by tbo piospeet of their own sufle rings, 
or of the destitution of their childien,^ who passed 

* It was the imanable lulo bUsphoniou&ly terms the Fir^t 
to confiscate the entire property Inqnifaitor) deprived both Adam 
of the nnpf intf nl lirif tu , a rule nml hie descendants of the Oar- 
which Pnrwmo on the den of Eden The ehddien of 

ground th it the ciime of the the heictic wore tlnis left ah 
heretic is so guat that some- solutelv destitute, and with a 
thing of h\s impurity falls sngma upon them that in the 
upon all rfHted to him, and fifteenth nnd sixteenth eenturn s 
that the Almighty (whom he was sufficient to shut them out 
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their lives in one long senes of hypociitieal observ- 
ances, and studied falsehoods, and at last, with minds 
degraded by habitual deception, sank hopeless and 
Lerrorstneken into the f^rave * And besides all these 
things, we have to remember that the spirit which 


from all sympa.thy, fiom all 
chanty, and froii) ill hope 
The thou^rht th^it those who 
were most dc.ir to him would 
probably be abandoned eilhei 
to starvation or to the life of 
the piostit ate was doubtless oik 
of the most acute pan^s of itio 
martyr, ajid the hope ot pic 
vent mg such a catastiojibi oru 
of tho TTiost powei fill induce- 
incnts to iccaut In tins rub- 
we have also an explanation ot 
those trials ot dead racn foi 
heresy w'hichtheCalholiLLlc ig\ 
so fiequeiitly instituted Pio 
teetants soiuctmn reg.ird these 
simply .13 dibi»lays ol impotent 
malice Nothing, hou cn li , can 
be moie false Tlioy had the 
very intelligible object ot lob- 
bing the childrr n of tho dead 
‘Juste eium pioudilm contia 
deliinctos hreieticos Piimo, ut 
memona ejus daimiatnr Se- 
cundo, 111 bona illuis pel fiscuni 
ab hsEiedibus doluiioti sen a 
quibuslibet nlns pO'^se^soiibus 
auttrantiu ' (Paiamo, J)f, Oriq 
et Vro^n^bu Smuti hujUibLi lonis 
[Madiid, 1698], p 688 ) The 
confiscation ot tin goud^ ot tho 
heretic was iiutlionsed by a 
bull of Innocent III (on the 
ground that childicn are in the 
Divine ludgmenls oftc n punish- 
ed for the offences of thoir fa- 
thers), and again by Alexander 
IV (Eymencus, pp 68,59,61 ) 
The following passage fiom an 


old ecclesiastical lawyer gives a 
vivid picture of tho feiocit^ 
displayed towards the children 
of heretics Ipsi filn hdeietico- 
rum adeo sunt effect i i jure 
inc«ip.ices ot inhabiles ad suc- 
cedf ndum patri, quod ilh etiain 
m lino nummo succedere non 
possunt immo semper debeiit 
in miseria et egcistatesordescere 
sicut fill! reoruin ciiminis Imsae 
majestatis huinanae, adeo quod 
nihil aliud eis sit iclinquendum, 
nisi sola vit.i quae cx imseiicor- 
dia largitnr, ot tales essedebont 
in hoc munclo ut eis nti sit 
supphcnim ( t iiiois holdtium 
(Parinacius, Dr Deiictts ct P<r- 
niSf p 206 Venice, 1519) 
However, it w.is provided th it 
children who bcti 13 ed tbcir 
parents preserved then inhcn- 
Unce On tho laws resulting 
from these notions, see 1 ‘res- 
cott, Ferdinand and Daheda, 
vol j pp 2u2, 263 

* Befoie operating in an\ 
distiKt, the Inquisitors always 
in.Kh a puK'lamation offering 
p.ardon under certain oonditious 
to those who confessed and re- 
tracted tlu'ir heresies within 
thirty 01 foit> da 3 s Manana 
says that when tins proclama- 
tion was made, on tho fust es- 
tablishment of the Inquisition 
in Andalusia, 17,000 icoanta- 
tions followed {Dc llehu^ Hu 
pani<B, lib XXIV c 17) 
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was manifested in acts of detailed persecntion had 
often swept ovei a far wider sphere, and produced 
sufferings not perhaps excruciating, but far more 
extensive We h ave to recollect those fn ghtful 
massacres, perhaps the most fearful the world has 
ever seen the massacie of the Albigenses which a 
pope had instigated, oi the massacre of St Bar- 
tliolomew for which a pope returned solemn thanks 
to Heaven We have to recollect those religious 
wars which reproduced themselves centuij after 
century with scarcely diminished fury, whicli turned 
Syria into an Aceldama, which inundated wvth blood 
the fan esi lands of Europe, winch blasted the pro- 
sperity and paralysed tlie intellect of many a noble 
nation, and which planted animosities in Euiope that 
two hundred years have been unalile altogethei io 
destro}^ Nor should wo forget the Jiardenmg effects 
that must have been produced on the inmda of the 
spectators who at every royal marriage* in Spain weie 
regaled by the pubhc execution of lieiotics or who 
were summoned to the gieat &()uaie of Toulouse to 
contemplate the struggles of four hundred witches 
in the flames When we add together all these 
various forms of suffering, and estimate all their 
aggravations, when we think thaf< the victims of 
these persecutions were usually men who weie not 
only entiiely guiltless, but who proved theniselv(3s by 
their very deaths to be endowed with most tiansceii- 
dent and heroic vutues, and whem we still further 
consider that all this wms but pai t of one vast con- 
spiracy to check tlie developemonl of the liuman 
mind and to destioy that spnit of impartial and un- 
restnetod enquiry which is tlie very first condition 
of juogiess as of truth, when i\e consider all these 
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things, it can surely be no exaggeration to say that 
the Church oF Rome has inflicted a greater amount 
of unmerited suffering than any other religion that 
has ever existed among mankind To complete the 
picture, it IS only necessary to add that these things 
were done in the name of the Teacher who said * By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, that 
ye love one anotlier ’ 

But while the preeminent atrocity of the persecu- 
tions of the Cliiiich of Rome is fully admitted, nothing 
can be more grossly disingenuous or untrue than to 
represent persecution as her peculiar taint She perse- 
cuted to the full extent of the power of her clergy, and 
that power was very great The jier secution of which 
every Pro test an I Church was guilty was measured by 
the same rule, but cleinal influence in Protestant 
countries was comjiaratively weak Tlie Protestant 
persecutions re never so sanguinary as those of the 
Catholics, but the principle was affiiTued quite as 
strongly, was acted on quite as constantly, and was 
defended quite as pertinaciously by the clergy In 
Germany, at the time of the protestation of Spues, 
when the name of Protestant was assumed, the Lu- 
theran princes absolui ely prohibited the celebration 
of mass wutlnn tlieir dominions In England a 
similar moasuio was passed as early as Edward VI ' 
On the accession of Elizabeth, and before the Catholics 
had given any signs of disconlent, a law -was made 
prohibiting any lehgious service othoi than the 
Prayer Book , the penalty for the third offence being 
imprisonment for life , while another law imposed a 
hne on anyone who abstained from the Anglican 


' Hal lam, Const* Hist. 
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service 7’ he Presbytei^icT/Ufi fhruugli a long succes- 
sion of reiguH wore impiisoned, branded, mutilated, 
scourged, and exposed in the pillory" Many Catholics 
under false pretences were tortured and hung Ana- 


baptists and Allans weie 

’ HdlUtn, Consf Ainl 

then in 1562 ir wit enacit d, 
that all who had e^c^ f^ra- 
duated at the universities oi 
received holy orders, all law^ 
vers 01 mdgistrateb, mu'.t tako 
the oath of eupreiiiacy vhoii 
tendered to them, under pain 
of lorfcituie or impiiaonnient 
during the 103 al ])loasuio, 
and if after Ihree months they 
jefused to take lIk' oath wlnoi 
again tendeitd to them, they 
w( re guiltv of high Li t a'^ol] and 
condemned to dead) Now the 
discontent ot the CatholicB 
might he a very good rtuison 
foi making them take the oitli 
of allogianct, which is simply 
a test of loyalty It inighl 
even be i reason foi making 
the oath of snpiematy obliga- 
tory on those who for the futui e 
vsjaied to offices ot importam e 
— in other words, tore\eInding 
the Catholics from such offices 
hut to pass a letrospcctn e law 
which made almost tvoiy edu- 
cated Korn an Cathidm, if he 
refused to take an e)ath wIik h 
was absolutely and confessedly 
jrieconcilablo w itli the doc- 
trines of his CimiLh, liable to 
be punished with death, was as 
sweeping a ineasuiL of poisecu- 
tion as any that history records 
And this wa^ done ni my years 
before the bull whnh deposed 
Ehzdbeth The miaconLeptions 
w hich Ignorance, and woise than 


burnt alive * In Ireland, 

Ignorance accumulated around 
this subject have been so com- 
]jletely dispelled by Hallam and 
Macaulay that 1 will only add 
one remark The piincjpal 
apology w'hich was published 
loi the policy of Elizabeth to- 
waids theC.itliolK s, was Bishop 
Bilson’s (Jhnsiian Subjcdfoit^ 
m 1585 In that work the co- 
ercive laws were openly ]us(i- 
fied on the gi ound of the abso- 
lute slnfulm«^s ot toleration 
fpp 16-2*1) Nor was it merely 
tin public p 7 otessjon of eiror 
which was lightly imohibiTed 
This distmctioii the Bishop 
indignantly repudiates * No 
cuiiur IS so secret,’ he says, 
ad<l](ssing the Oitholits, ‘no 
piison so close, but your im- 
piety^ tlun sLiffeiod iii>lh offend 
(lod, inloct others and confirm 
vour own frow l^dn^sa If your 
religion be good, why slioulJit 
lack cli nidus? If it hr naught, 
why should it hav( ihambi'rs? 
A Chiistiaii prinic may not 
pardon 01 vMnk at your f.dse- 
hood * r p 26} See also on the 
duty of intolerance, pp 16-29 
Milner, in his Lettir^ io a Fri- 
bendary, lias collected much 
evidence on the subject Theie 
IS much truth as well as bittfr 
eloquence in the taunt of nn 
old persecuted Pun tan, when 
he denrmiiced Anglicanism as 
‘ the Church that is planted in 
the blood of her mother 
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fcho rehgiou of the immense majority of the people 
was baiinocl and pioscnhed, and when m 1626 the 
Government manifested some slight wish to grant it 
partial relief, nearly all the lush Protestant bishops, 
under the presidency of Usher, assembled to protest 
111 a solemn lesolution against the indulgence ‘ The 
religion of Papists,’ they said, ‘ is superstitious, then 
faith and doctrine erroneous and heretical , their 
Church in icapcct of both apostatical To gne them 
Iherefoic a toleiation, or to con^c it that they may 
Ireely exeicisc their religion, and piofess their faith 
and doctrine, is a grievous sin’' in Scotland, 
dining neaily the whole period that the Stuarts 
weiG on the tlirone ut England, a persecution riral- 
ling 111 atrocity almost any on record was directed 
by the Eiighsli Goveuiincnt, at the instigation of 
the Scotch bisho[)s, <md with the approbation ot the 
English Church, against all who lejiudiatcd episco- 
pacy If a conventicle was held in a house, the 
pieacher was liable 1 o be juit to death If it w^as 
held in the ojien an, hotli ministei and peojih; in- 
curred the same late The Piesbyteiians wnno hunted 
like ciimiiuiE over the mountains Then eais w'eie 
loin fiom ilic loots Thev" weie bianded with hot 
lions Tluni fingeis wcie wrenched asundei by the 
thumbknis The bones ot their legs weie shattered 
in tlic boots Women were scourged publicly thiough 
the streets ]\iuUi(udes were tiansported to Bai- 
badoes, ininriated soldiers weie let loose upon them, 
and encouraged to exercise all their ingenuity in 
torturing then) ^ Noi was it only the British Go- 

• Elrmgton, Lijt oj Ubher, feiiriimai> of llie agaiDSt 

vo] 1 p 73 Noncoiitormistb lu Engkuicl 

^ For the circumbtaucos of Nta-ls llibtory oj^ the Puriiung 
the persecution ni Scotland, Bee rul n pp 695-696 
Wod row's History , and lor a 
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vernment, or the zealous advocates of episcopacy, 
who manifested this spiiit When the Reformation 
triumphed in Scotland, one of its first fruits was a 
law prohibiting any priest fiom celebrating, or any 
worshipper from heaiing mass, under pam of the con- 
fiscation of his goods foi the first ofieiice, of exile for 
the second, and of death for the third J That the 
Queen of Scotland should be permitted to hear mass 
in her own private chapel, was publicly denounced 
as an intolerable evil ‘ One mass,' exclaimed Knox, 
*is more fearful to me than if 10, (>00 armed enomieb 
were landed in any irart of the realm ' ^ In France, 
when the government of certain towns was conceded 
to the Piotestauts, they immediately employed their 
power to suppress absolutely the Catholic woiship, 
to prohibit iJiXiy Protestant fiom attending a marriage 
or a funeral that was celebrated by a piiest, to put 
down all mixed mariiages, and to peisecute to the 
full extent of thoir power those who had abandoned 
their creed ^ In Sweden, all who dissented from 
any article of the Confession of Augsburg were at 
once banished ^ In Protestant Switzerland nume- 
rous Anabaptists penshed by drowning , the £ree- 
thuiker Gentilis by the axe, Servetus, an<l a conveit 
to Judaism, by the fiames ^ In Aineiira, tl e c.oloinsts 
who were driven from their own land by pei secution, 
not only proscribed the Catholics, but also persecuted 
the Quakers — the most inofiensive of all sects — with 

' Buckle, Hist , \ol ii p '• Macaulay, Essays, vol ii 
231, McKenzie, Laws of Scot- p 140, Laing, ^wAen 
land ^ The leligious policy of the 

^ McCrie, Life of Knox (ed Swiss Protestants has lutcl^ 
1840), p 246 been well treated by M Bami 

• Much evidence of this is in his very interesting woik Les 
collected in Buckle, ^ol i pp Martyrs de la hbre pe'isee 
609-623 
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atrocious seventy^ If Holland somewhat more 
tolerant, it was early remarked, that while the Hherty 
allowed there was unusually great, the power accorded 
to the clergy was unusually small ^ As late as 1690 
a synod was held at Amsterdam, consisting partly 
of Dutch, and partly of French and English nimisters 
who were driven to Holland by persecution, and in 
that synod the doctrine that the magistrate has no 
nght to crusli lieiesy and idolatry by the civil power, 
was unanimously pronounoed to be ‘ false, scandalous, 
and pernicious ’ ^ When Dcvscartes went to Holland, 
the reformed cleigy dir(‘cted against him all the force 
of their animosity, and the accusation by which they 
endeavoured to stir up the civil power against the 
author of the mohfc sublime of all modem proofs of 
the existence of the Deity, was atheism ^ The nght 
of the civil nia^'istraf.e to jninish heresy was main- 
tained by tlie Helvetic, Scottish, Belgic, and Saxon 
ConfesRiont, ® Lutlier, in leply to Philip of Hesse, 
distinctly assoilcd il Calvin, Beza, and Juneu, all 
wiofcc books on the lawfulness of persecution. Knox, 


' S( ( Ihsinri/ o/ 

'h/iopfd 

^ Temple, On the UniUd 
Viovincfb 

®I5ci\ AiK/h^Unc^noiQ a 

See, too on tho nrldl iiitoler- 
aiico ot the J)utcli Hal- 

oi I it in p 

* Bioq univ,dii l)'^c(irf<s^ 
Volt Hire ( Leiii i s j>h ilo^ophuiuc^y 
XIV ) Oonsideuu^ the vMitin^s 
of Do'^cartes, tins is peihaiis 
the most pre|'ns|-i ] oils accusa- 
tion e^ ei bioughr ag nu^t a 
[)hilobo})hei\ if ^vp except one ot 
which Liniiseiife waa the Mctim 
Some good people in Sweden 
deBiiod, it IS feanj, to have hie 


s\fctein of botany sii])pressed, 
because it wus baaed upon the 
discovery of the sexes of the 
plants, and was thoiefore cal- 
cnlattd to inflame the minds of 
^outh (Gioja, FdoBofia della 
hiiatidifo, toil! 11 p 389 ) 

* P timer, On the Church^Yol 
1 p -580 

^ And also in repb to the 
Wiltenbeig thtulogians At an 
Cdihti })er)od, when his trans- 
lahon ul the New Tefetamenl 
-was prosciibed, ho had advo- 
cnLcd toleration For a full 
view of his tentiments. see 
Homy’a Life of Calvin, vol ii 
pp 232-242 
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appealing to the Old Testament, declared that thoye 
who wer(3 guilty of idolatry might ]ufetly be put to 
death ^ Craninei and Ridley, as well as four other 
bishops, formed the commission m the leigii of 
Edward VI for trying and condemning Anabaptists 
The only two exceptions to this sjniit among the 
leaders of tlie Rclormation, seem to have been Zuin- 
glins and Socinus Tbe fiistwas always aveise to 


' McCne’s Life of Knox, p 
246 It IS in Ins Afp^Uaiivn 
that tins great apostle ot mui- 
(lor most full} expounded Ins 
vicTvs ‘ Non< piovokmg lire 
people to idolatiie oght to be 
exempted from the pumslinn nt 
ofdodtti The v^liolo lubes 
did jn verie dede oxvcwie that 
sharp judgment against the 
tribe of Benjamin toi a les^vo 
offense than loi idolatue And 
the same oght to be done 
whele&oe^el Clni&l Jc^us and 
hih Evangill 1 “^ so ]ee(a’\ecl in 
any rcalme province or citio 
that the magistrates ana pcojde 
bare solemnly avowed andjao- 
iniacd to defend tlie same ns 
uiidrr King Edwaid of late 
days was done m England Jn 
such ])laco‘^, I say, it is not 
only lawfu] to punish to the 
dtatli such fib labour to subvert 
Lh< tiue leligion, but the ma- 
gistrates and people aio bound 
to do so onh ss tliey pro- 
voke the wiatli of God against 
^Jicm8(‘lves And there- 

fore, mj’' Lordcs, to return to 
you, SLing that God bath 
armed your handes Mith tbe 
Bworde of justice, seeing tliat 
Ris law most etreatly corn- 


man deth idol iters <ind fals 
prophotc-a to 1)0 punished Mitli 
death, and that 'sou be placed 
above jour subiecls to idgne 
fathois o\ei tlieir diildren, 
and further senig that not 
only I, but 'witli 1110 inanie 
thonsiiid famous, godlie, and 
learni'd peisons accuse your 
Bj shoppes and the nhole rab- 
ble of tlie Painstieal clirgie of 
idolatue, <jf inurther, niid of 
blaspliemic aszainst God com- 
mitted it np])( ilaineth to jour 
Honouis to be \igilant and 
care full in so v eiyhtH^ a matter 
Tlio question i'^ not ot eaitldy 
sub'^tanee, but of tlio glono of 
tJod ind of the <<\l\atioii of 
\ouiS(he&’ (Knoxs Woj ^s, 
Jjaings edition, vol n pp 
500-r)]5) In 1072 (Ik t\io 
houses ol Convocation iiiqdoied 
Eliaibetli to put Mary Queen 
of Scots to death, alleging 
among other reasons that sho 
had endeavoured to seduce 
God’s people to idolatrj, and 
that accoiding to the Old Tes- 
tament all who did so bIiouIcI 
be put to death (Fronde’s 
Ili^t of England, vol x ]ip 
360-362 ) 
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persecution * The second was so distinctively the 
apostle of tolciaiion, that this was long regarded as 
one of the peculiar doctimes of liis sect ^ With those 
exceptions, all the most emincnr, Reform ci s advocated 
persecution, and in ncailj eveiy countiy where their 
boasted Reformation tiiumplied, the result is to be 
mainly attributc^d to cocicion * When Calvin burnt 
Ser veins foi Lis o[)inions on the Tiinity tins which, 


' This IS notKed 1)\ Ilallain 
and other 

® Tims, foi c\aiiiplo lumni, 
tho groat Liuhigoni^t ot Eob- 
biiet llie iiiobi enniieiil rioridi 
nuni’^tor in JToll.iiid die was 
ptidoi of Eotteidain), .uid c(i- 
one of the nm'^t di'^tm- 
guished Protestants of hi^ da\, 
calls nmvoisal toKn.ilion 
dogme sooinien, Jo ]his dni- 
gerenx de tons a n\ dt Ja 
secte socinienne, ])ii]‘^qu’il vi a 
miner le dinsti.inisnn l 

etabbr rindifhuiuc des ]di- 
gions ’ (]>roi^s f// s chin Soi,- 
vrraion cn dc 

la Covscitmr if rhrpinnKf 
[Rotterdam, 1687] ]) 1 I ) Tins 
work (whidi w is piddi-'Jn d 
aiionymonsJv ) wis wiitten in 
reply to the Ronti ann-Ioi d i7n 
irer of Eavlo, witli IIk i<ilhu 
nnnecoss.uv ohjeit of diowiiig 
that tho I‘n nch Piotcstants lo- 
pndiatcd tlu I oh rant niaxiiiib 
of that gM .it wntoi 

® I commend tlio following 
passage to tho spocial atti ntion 
of my readers ‘ Pout-on inoi 
quo le pagniismc ist tomho 
dans le mondo pin l’rutorii6 
des empoionrs lomiins'''' On 
p( lit assuroi bans tdnditiWjue 
le paganism e scroll (‘more de- 
hout, et qm les tiois quartb de 


1 Eiiiope seroient encore pa> oils 
*-1 Constantin et ses siueebbeurs 
n fivoK nt omploj^ leui aiitonle 
pour r ihohr Mans, }e voiis 
piR, dt q 11 film Eieu 

bts(-d SCI VI dans (csderniois 
si 6 cl( s jiound.iblii 1 1 'irritable 
roligion daiib 1 Oci idcnt ? Les 
lois de Su&dc ociix: de Eane- 
niaick, (lUx d’Angletoiro, hs 
magistrats soinmaiiib dc Suisse, 
des Pais-Eas, des -vdles libros 
d Vllfinagne, li s piiiicPb ^lec 
tdiis, ct aulifs ])i lines s(ui- 
101 nils do IfTiipno nont-ils 
pas ('m])lo]e lour .lutoiito pour 
ahaliii lo Pa]usiuo ’ Kn 

lenf^ il taut (Ik bun tenie- 
1 nu pmi tondainiiei dos loies 
(lout la I’rovidome e’est coii- 
stamnii nt soivi )>oui (^bihlir la 
\ditahlo rdmion , oxcept 6 li* 
I'l ( itnor ct djlissement du (hris- 
Liinisme, (t s,i coribenation, 
d ins laqut lie ] )u u a voulu qn’il 
y cut un niii.iclc s( asjl)le , c’f st 
jiourquoi il n’a pas loulu quo 
ranturitt'' son nu'lal , oxeoptc, 
dis-]c c(r ondif)]! do Thistoire 
d( 1 tghso, on Toit constain- 
ment p.aitoiit quo Eieu fait 
entrfr Vauroiito pour etablir U 
vci Ltable icbgion et poui rumor 
los l.iusges ’ (Droit des diux 
Souverains, pp 280-282 ) 
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m the 'words of a great modern historian, 'had 
perhaps as many circumstances of aggravation as 
any execution for heresy that ever took place,' * was 
almost unanimously applauded by all sections of 
Protestants * Melanchtlion, Bullmger, and Farel, 
wrote to expi ess then’ warm approbation of the 
crime Beza defended it in an elaborate treatise 
Only one man of eminence ventured (jpenly to oppose 
it, and that man, who may be regarded as the first 
avowed champion of comiilete rehi^ions liberty, was 
also one of tbe most eminent of the precursors of 
rationalism He wrote under the name of Martin 
Bellius, but his real name was Chatillon, oi, as it was 
generally latinised, Castellio * 

Castellio was a Frenchman, a scholar of lemarhable 
acquirements, and a critic of still more lemaikable 
boldness He had been at one time a friend of 
Calvin, and had filled a professorship at Genc\a, but 
the daring spirit which he earned into every sphere 
soon scandalised the leaders ol: the Retoimation 

' Hallam, ofLiteratun full account of liis Jifo, Bajle, 
7ol I p 664 ait Cd^ialw, aud ITiniy Lijc 

* See the collection of appro- of Calvin^ ind, ioi a shoit 
britioiis quoted by heza, De noUce, Hallam, liiht r/ Lite- 
Hffirfixcis, McKenAe, I/i/c of raturr, \o\ v p 6rj7 UesidcB 
Calmu, pp 79-S9 , and the le- the works lhave notict'd mthe 
murks in Coleridge, Noies on, text, Cast.iho tran slated the 
KngltsTi Divinrh, \ol i p 40 dialogues of the famous Sooi- 
^ B-is ■name was onginally luau Ochino, ai\d an rtnony- 
Chatillon or (Ihatedlon, whuh, mous Goxmaii work oi ttie 
after the fashion cf the age, he mystual school ot Tauler, 
latinised into Castellio, but, at edited the Sib} lime 'tei&cs (hie 
the beginning of his caieor, pieface is given to tJio reci nt 
some one having called him by edition by Alexandci [Pans, 
mistake Castaho, he was bo 1846]), wroti a defence of his 
charmed by the name which, translation ot the Bible (which 
by remindiug him of the Gas- translation seems to have been 
balian fount, seemed a good an mditfcrent peifonnance), 
augury for his literary career, and published some minor es- 
that he adopted it See, for a sayn oi dialogues 
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Having devoted himself early to Biblical criticism, 
he had translated the Bible into Latin, and in the 
course of his labours he came to the conclusion that 
the Song of Solomon was simply a Jewish love song, 
and that the allegory that was supposed to underlie 
it was purely imaginary * A still graver offence in 
the eyes of the Geneva theologians was his emphatic 
repudiation of the Calvimstic doctrine of predesti- 
nation He assailed it not so much by any tram 
of arguments, or by an appeal to authority, as on the 
broad grounds of its repugnance to our sense of right, 
and lie developed its moral atrocity in a mannoi that 
elicited from Beza a torrent of almost frantic invec- 
tive Driv^en from Geneva, he at last obtained a 
professorship at Basle, where he denounced the 
murder of Sen^otiis, and preached for the first time 
in Christendom the duty of ab olute toleration, based 
upon the i ationalistic doctiine of the innocence of 
error The object of doctrines, he said, is to make 
men better, and tliose which do not contribute to this 
end arc absolutely unimportant The history of 
dogmas should be looked upon as a series of develope- 
ments, contributing to the moral perfection of man- 
kind Fust of all, polytheism was supreme Chiist 
came aud effected tlae ascendency of monotheism, in 

* b'luni lie somewhat tory of llu iiittr]^)retatioiis of 

rashly comludpcl that it ought the Song ot Solomon \Nouldbe 
not to be Totiiinod in the Bible long and curious — fioiu the 
‘For uiy part,’ snd Niebuhr, Jewish Cabali^ts who, regard 
'when a young Geinivu pastor iiig heaven as tlie union of maji 
expressed Ins scruples about with the Deity by love, and 
reading what he behoved to be death as the ‘ kiss ot God/ ts- 
bunply a loie song, ‘1 should teemed the Song of Solomon 
deem the Bible itself luipeifect the highest expression of tins 
if it did not include an exprea- transcendental union — to tlie 
Sion of the deepest and strongest somewhat fantastic criticisms 
passion of humanity ' The his- of M Kenan 
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which Jews, Tm*ks, and Chiistians all agree Chris' 
tianity again introduced a specific tjpe of character, 
of which universal charity and beneficence were the 
leading features Questjous concerning the Trinity, 
or predestination, oi the sacraments, are involved in 
great and perhaps ini])enetrable obscurity, and have 
no moral mfluence, and ought lu consequence not to 
be insisted upon ‘ To discuss the diffeience between 
the Law and the Gospel, gratuitous remission of sms 
or imputed righteousness, is as if a man were to dis- 
cuss nhethei a prince was to come on horseback, or 
m a chariot, or diessed in white oi in red * ^ To per- 
secute for such questions is absurd, and not only 
absurd but atrocioub Lor if the end of Chiistianity 
be the diffusion of a spiiit of beneficence, petsecution 
must be its extreme antithesis, and if perse cuti on bo 
an essential element of a religion, that religion must 
be a curse to mankind * 

Such new and startling sentiments as these, coming 
from <i writer of considerable eminence, at ti acted 
much attention, cind aroused gi eat indignation Both 
Cahiri and Beza replied in a strain of the fiercest 


* On which “Rezd comraenrs 
‘Hac impntdh qmd tiindem 
oiafi^is inipium aut didbolicuni 
ipsse iiiiqiMin infniorum porte 
cxhdhiriint ’ {Be Hotreiicis a 
Civih M(t(/isiraiii pumcndis 
Libdlas ad^ersus Martini Belltt 
farragvfieni ft Nov&nim Aca- 
dem'icoTumse(.iam\\bbA\'p 68) 

* Quib non putet Christum ah- 
quem esse Molochum aut eiiia 
genens a1i quern Deum si sibi 
VIVOS homirus immolan, com- 
bunqiie velit Quib velit ser- 
nre Christo coiiditiono ut 
Bi in aliquA ro intei lot contru- 


\ersids ab iib dissideat, qui 
habeut in dlios potostatem, vi- 
vus Lomburatur ipsius Chnsti 
pi HSU crudolius qiiarti m tauro 
Ph.ihiiidis, etidm&i in inediis 
fl immis Chrifctiim nui^iiA voco 
concelebrct, et sc in eiim plena 
oie credere vocihrctui ?’ (Pre- 
face of Martin Bell ms in Joa 
chim Clutcn’s De Hantiuajper- 
SiQuendis, ed 1610) Tlii'iwork 
consists of a collection of pas 
sages from diffbrent authors 
(two of them by Castellio) m 
favoui of toleration 
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mvective Calvin especaally, from the time when 
Castelho left Geneva, pm sued him with untning 
hatied, laboured liard to proem e his expulsion from 
Basle, denounced him in the preface to an edition of 
the New Testament ’ as ‘ one who had been chosen 
by Satan to deceive the thoughtless and indifferent,’ 
and attempted to blast his chaiacter by the grosses! 
calumnies In the friendship of Socinus, Castelho 
found some comjiensation for the general hatred 
of which he was the object, and he appeals to have 
UK lined greatly to the dex times of his fiiend Se- 
parated alike from the Protestants and the Catholics, 
his piospects in life ^vere blighted, he sank into a 
condition of absolute destitution, and is said to have 
been almost reduced to literal starvation, when death 
relieved him of Ins suflenngs A few kindly sen- 
tences of Montaigne,^ who pronounced Ins closing 
scene to have been a disgrace to mankind, have in 
some degree leseued tins first apostle of toleiation 
from ohhvioTi 


* See R.iyle ind Hriiry Cas- 
telho, publishing his edi- 
tion ol the Biblii made tho pu - 
face the Tihitle ul a uaini 
appeal for toUji.ition ( wlm li 
given in Cliilen) Calvin, among 
other thing‘s, accused him ol 
Mealing 'CT Olid ioi his hre — in 
accusation sshnh w is bolcninly 
ictuted liable has collected 
much eiidence to bliow that 
Castelho \\a8 a man ol spotless 
character, feinguhnly lovod hy 
those about liim, iJitensel\ anna- 
ble, kouily sensihlo ot the at- 
tdcksof which he \v<is tin object 
Oastidlio has himself made a 
collation of tlie cpit hi 1 s Calvin 


in one short woik ho iped upon 
him ‘ Vuoab me bubimlo in (lal- 
lico hbello M<ispbenium, ca- 
luniinatorem inahgnurti, caneni 
hilruntem, ploiiiiin ignoiantige 
('t, hostialibili'', saeiaium litera- 
luni impuruTu counptornn, I)t i 
proi&iis derisdicm, omnis leh 
gionis (ont< niptoiem, impudcn 
tein, iinpiirnm uinerii, impium, 
obbccenum, lorti poiversique 
ingenii, \agLim, balatronem, 
nobulom m veio appellas octn s , 
et hmo omnia longe eopio‘^iu> 
qunm a me lecensentur facib in 
hbollo duoium tuhoruin t ijin- 
dem p 6 1 par\ oium ’ 

- hv 1 ch 31 
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Some years after the murder of Servetus, Beza, 
m relating' its circumstances, declared that Castellio 
and Socmus were the only men who had opposed it,' 
and although this statement is not stnctly true,* it 
but very little exaggerates the unanimity that was 
displayed When we recollect the great notoriety of 
this execution, and also its aggravated character, so 
general an approbation seems to show clearly not 


3 Beza, V\ia Calvim 
* It IS sufficitntly refuted by 
Beza himbelt lu his answer to 
Castellio, when he sptaks of 
tliost who objected to the burn- 
ing of Servetu*? (he calls them 
‘ emissaries of Satan ’), as 
amounting to i ct He aho 
Bpecdiea two oi rhict WTitci-^, 
ot whom the principal seems to 
have been Clebeigius 1 lla^o 
never been able to meet with 
the work of this author, but 
Be/a repiosints him as object- 
ing absolutely} to all forms of 
perbecuLion and baling th’s ob- 
jection oil the ab-oliito inno- 
cence of lionest error, which 
doctime again he rested on the 
impossibility of ascerlainiiig 
certainly religious truths, is 
demonstrated by the continu- 
ance of contioversj" Tht fol- 
lowing }>abs,ig( s quoted bv Jh'za 
are txticmch rcmaikahh for 
the age Hi coutroi (ibiis non 
dum certo tonstat, si enim 
const ir(t disputari dcfuisset' 

* Nonne Deus eosamalut qui id 
quod verum esse jmtant defen- 
dennt bonA fide ^ Et lam bi forte 
erravennt, nonne eib veniain 
dabit?’ (Beza, pp C5, 93) 
Hallain has also exhumed three 
or four books or pamphlets that 

were writteii at t\ve sainc time 


in favour of toleiation Acon- 
tiub (Acanacio) s( ems to have 
been one ot the most distin- 
guished of these authors Hol- 
1am says [Hi^f of Litefi aturt) 
his book IS, ‘ perhaps, the first 
wheieiD the limitation of fun- 
damental articles of Chri si lanity 
to a biTidll naniber is Uid down 
at considerable length He in- 
stances among doctrines which 
he does not i eckoii fund.imental, 
those of til© Ileal Presence and 
of the Trinity ’ Aeon tins was 
born at Trent He adopted 
sceptical oi indifferent opinions, 
verging on SoLinianibin , he look 
refuge in Eiiuhiud, md received 
a pension from Elizibeth There 
IS d lull notice of him in an 
moiiVTnou« Fitntli history of 
Soemianism of veiy groat le- 
seardi vsmlxvl to Hui- 

chatdui loLim} (pp 2G1-2G4) 
The hfitid ot Socmus was sus- 
pected in some ot these works 
Th.it of Bellius was by some 
a^'Ciibed to him So, too, was 
a work now attnbuted to an 
author named J\lino& CeJso, 
conforimig whom scarcely any- 
thing IS known, except that, 
like Socmus, he was born at 
Sienna (See Bug nmv , arts 
ServetuB and Cel8o») 
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July that the spirit of eaily Protestantism was as 
andouhtedly intolerant as the spirit of Catholicism, 
which is an unquestionable fact, but also that it 
flinched as little from the extreme consequences to 
which intoleijTice leads It seems to show that the 
comparative mildness of Protestant persecutions re- 
sults much nioj e from the cii’cumstances under which 
they took place, than from any sense of the atrocity 
of burning the heretic. And, indeed, while the 
Romish persecutions weie undoubtedly uniivalled in 
magnitude, it must be admitted that theie are some 
aspects under which they contiast not uutavouiably 
with the Protestant ones Catholicism was an ancient 
('hurch She Iiad cained a great ])art of Inn influence 
by vast services to mankind She rested avowedly 
upon the piunciple of authority She was defending 
hersidl against aggiession and innovation That a 
Clinich so cit ciiuisfHnccd should endeavoiii to stifle 
in l)l()od eveiy aspiration towards a purer system, 
was indeed a fearful but it uas a ciimc which 

was not altogothci nnnatnial She might point to 
the pi ic(‘] ess lilessmgs she had bestowed upon hu- 
manity, to the slavery she had destroyed, to the 
civjhsation slie liad founded, to the many genera- 
tions she had led witli honoui to the giave She 
migdil show how c omjiletely her doctrines were inter- 
woven with the whole social system, how fearful 
would be the convulsion if they weie destroyed, and 
how absolutely incompatible they were with the 
acknowledgment of private judgment These con- 
siderations would not make hei blameless, but they 
would at least palliate her guilt * But what shall we 
say of a Cliurch that wua hut a thing of yeaterday, 
Cljurch that had as yet no services to show, no 
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claims upon the gratitude of mankind, a Church that 
was by profession the creaiure of pupate judgment, 
and was m leality generated by the intrigues of a 
corrupt com t, which, nev^ertheless, suppressed by 
force a worship that multitudes deemed necessary to 
their salvation, and by all her orgaus, and with all 
her eneigies, persecuted those who clung to the 
religion of tlieir fathers ^ What shall we say of a 
religion which comprised at most but a fouith part 
of the Chiistian world, and which the hrst explosion 
of piivate judgment had shivered into countless sects, 
which was, nevertheless, so pervaded by the spirit of 
dogmatism that each of these sects asset ted its dis- 
tinctive doctrines with the same confidence, and 
persecuted with the same unhesitating virulence, us a 
Church that was venerable with the homage of inoie 
than twelve centuries What shall we say of men 
who, in the name of leligious liberty, deluged their 
land with blood, tiampledon the very fust piinciples 
of patriotism, calling in strangers to then assistance, 
and openly rejoicing in the disasters of tlieir couiitiy, 
and who, when they at last attained their object, 
immediately established a leligious tyianny as abso- 
lute as that which they had sub\eited‘^ These 
were the alLit nh^s vlndi for inoie than a century 
Protestantism unifoi-iiily presented, and so strong and 
so general ^\as its intoleiaiice tliat for some time it 
may, I believe, be truly said that there were nioic 
instances of jiartial toleration being advooaied by 
Roman Catholics than by oithodox Protestants Al- 
though nothing can be more egiegiously absiud than 
to repiesent the Inquisition as something unconnected 
with the Church, although it was created by a pope, 
.itid introduced into the chief countries of Europe by 
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the sovei'eigns who were most de^ oted to the Church, 
and cornpohcd of ecclesiastics, and dhected to the 
pniiishmcDt of ecclesiastical offences, and developed 
in each country according to the intensity of Catholic 
feeling, and long regarded as the chief bulwark of 
Catholicity — although all the atiochies it perpetrated 
do undoubtedly tall upon the blood-stained Church 
that created it it is nevertheless tiuc that one or 
two po[)es endeavoured to model ate its seventies, 
and lejiroved tlio excesses of Torqueniada in language 
that i.s not without something of ennigeheal mild- 
ness Plrasmus, too, at all times endeavoured to 
assuage the peisecution, and Era^nius lived and died 
111 communion with the Glnirc h Sn Thomas More, 
though he v as himself a per sec utor, at least admitted 
the abstiact oAcellence of toleiatioii, and extolled it 
in his Uto]na Hvipital, and Lord Baltimore the 
(J.itliolic loundei of Maryland, wt u' the tn>t two 
legislatois who unitormly upheld i(digious liberty 
when 111 {)OA\ei, .and Mai y land continued the solitary 
letuge for the oppie^sed of ev^eiy Cliii^tiau sect, till 
the Protestant paity who weie in tlie ascendant in 
its legislatnie basely enacted the whole penal code 
against the coi eligioinsts of the touuder of the 
colony But among the Protestants it may, I 
believe, be safely affii med, that there was no example 
of the consistent advocacy or piactice of toleration in 
the sixteenth century tlmt was not virulently and 
generally denounc(‘d b) all sections of the clergy,* 

‘ 11 thifr 1 should \p- * At the end of the sixteenth 

pear startling lo leader, 1 ceiituiy the simple pioposition, 
commend to his attention the that men loi holding or declar- 
following passage fiom au Ins- ing heterodox opinions in rcli- 
torian who was accustomed to gioii should not be burned ahve 
weigh well hiB expressions oi otlierwise put to death, wn^ 
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and scarcely any till the middle of the seventeenth 
century Indeed, even at the close of the seventeenth 
century, Bossuet was able to maintain that the right 
of the civil magistrate to punish religious error was 
one of the points on which both churches agreed , 
and he added that he only knew two bodies of Chris- 
tians who denied it They were the Socinians and 
the Anaba])i-ists ' 

It IS often said that Protestantism in its earlier 
days persecuted, because it had inherited something 


Itself little tKe than a sort of 
lieterodoxy , and though many 
privately must lidve Inen p( i - 
suaded of its tiuth, tho Prolfs- 
tant churclioy ’^\ore a? t ii liom 
acknnwlodgiii;; it is that ot 
Rome No one li.id ^ft pio- 
tended to asseit tho genera] 
right of religious worship, 
whidi, 111 fact, was rarely or 
never coiKedrd to the Romanists 
in a Protest Liiteouniry though 
the Huguenots shed oceans of 
blood to fesiute the baim* privi- 
lege for tht iiisolveK ’ (Hallam, 
of Litnaturi, \o\ i p 
559 ) The Slim ]udicious lim- 
toriau elsewlu ’6 siys ‘Perse- 
cution 18 the dctidl^ orjaiiial sin 
of the Refonned c}iur<.lH s that 
which cools (WPr\ hoiuht man’s 
zeal for their caubo in pi o] (or 1 ion 
as Ins leading becomes more 
extensive* (Oo?t6t Hii>( vol. i 
ch 2 ) 

' * La discipline de nos R^- 
form^s permet aussi lo lecours 
au bias s^culiei en certtuns cas, 
et on. trouve parmi le^ articles 
de la discipline de I’Eglise de 
Geneve que les ministres doi- 
vent ddftrer au magistrat les 
incorrigiblefl qm m^pnsent lea 


pemes spirituelles, et en par- 
ticulier coux qiu ensoignont 
de iiouieaux dogmes sans dis- 
tinction Et encoie aujomd'hu] 
celm dc tons les auUuis Cal- 
vin i^tes qiii rc])roche lo plus 
aigromcnt A I’Eglise romaine la 
cruauto do &a doctrine en de 
meure d'accord d.ins Ic fond, 
pnisqii’il jiermet Tgigic ice de la 
puissance du ghiivo dans les 
matiferes de la religion et de la 
conscience (Tuiieu, FiyU ii ch 
22-23, &c ) , chose aus&i qui ne 
p( ut etre ri^voqn6e on doute 
sans cneivrr commo estropier 
la puissance piibliquo , de sorte 
(ju’il n’y a point d’lllusion plus 
dauuoreusc que de doiiuer la 
soufliaiice pour un caiactire de 
] i viaie Eglise, et je ne connois 
paimi les Chretiens que les So- 
cinions et les Anabaptistes qui 
s’opposentacette doctrine ’ ( Fa- 
riations j^ToteUantes, iiv x ch 
56.) The Anabaptists, however, 
were not always so tolerant, 
and one of the earliest rallying 
cries of the insurgents of Muns- 
ter was ‘ Que tous non rebap- 
tisez fussent mis k mort comine 
payens et meBchane * (Sleidan, 
llv X ) 
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of the pnnciplea of Rome ; but that persecution was 
entirely uncongerual with its character, and was 
therefore in course of time abandoned In a certain 
sense, this is undoubtedly true Protestantism re- 
ceived the docbiino of persecution from Rome just as 
it received the Aihanasian Creed or any other portion 
of its dogmatic teaching The doctrine of private 
judgment is ineonsi stent with iierseeution just as it is 
inconsistent with the doctrine of exclusive salvation, 
and with the univcisal practice of all sections of early 
Pro fcestants in their dealings witli eiior If man is 
bound to form his opinions by his pi ivate judgment, 
if the exei cise of private judgment is both a duty and 
a right, it is absuid to prehciibe beforeliand the con- 
clusion to which he must arrive, to brand honest 
error as cnniinal and io denounce the spit it of im- 
partiality and ot sceptieisni as olTenbive to the Deity 
This IS what almost all tlie Protestant leaders did in 
the sixteenth and sc\cnteentb centuries, and what a 
rery large proportion of th<‘m still do, and it was out 
of this conception of the guilt of erroi that ])ersecu- 
tion aiose Nothing can be more crioneous than to 
repiesent it as merely a weapon which was employed 
in a moment of conflict, or as the outburst of a natural 
indignation, or as the unreasoning obseivance of an 
old tradition Per secution among the early Piotes- 
tants was a distmct and dehmte doctrine, digested 
into elaboiate treatises, mdissolubly connected with a 
large portion of the i eceived theology, developed by 
the most enlightened and far-seeing theologians, and 
enforced against the most inoffensive as against the 
most formidable sects It was the doctrine of the 
palmiest days of Pi otestantism It was taught by 
those who are justly esteemed the greatest of its 
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leaders It was manifested most clearly in those 
classes which weio most deeply imbued with its dog- 
matic teaching Tlie Episcopahans generally justified 
it by appi'aling to Sf Augustine, and Calvin and the 
Scotch Pun tans by appealimr to tlie Old Testament, 
but in boili cases the dominating and conti oiling 
cause was the belief in exclusive salvation and in the 
guilt of erioi, and in all countries the first daAvning 
of toleiance lepicsents the rise of that rationalistic 
spiiit whi( h j(\g,irds doctrines simpl} as the vehicles 
of moial sentiments, and "whicli, wliile it yieatly 
diminishes their value, simplifies tlicir cliaiaotei and 
lessens their iiumboi 

The evidence 1 h«n c accumulated will he sufficient 
to show how little leJigions libeitv is due to Piotes- 
fcantism considered as a dogmatic system It might 
apjieai also to show that tlie influence of the Kelor- 
matioii uj)on Jt^ piotrnsss v but small Much a 
conclusion would, however, bo altogetlier c'noneoms, 
for although that influence was cntiiely indirect, it 
was not the less powerful To tlic Pefoimation is 
chiefly^ due the appeaiance ol tliat rational istic S})iiit 
which at last destroyed peisecutiori }3y the events 
that followed the Peforrnatmn, the adheients of dif- 
ferent rehixious cieeds became so mingled, that it was 
the interest of a laige ])ioportion of the mcnibois of 
every CJmi ch to advocate toleration At the Ihdor- 
mation, too, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy 
was assailed, and the ministers of the new chuiclies, 
being diawn into moio intimate commuiiioii with 
society, were placed m circumstances far moie fitted 
to develope tlie kindly aftectiona than the circum- 
stances of the Catholic priests, while in England, at 
least, the accomplishments of a scholar and the re- 
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finement of a gentleman, blending with the pure and 
noble qualities of a religious teachei, Lave produced 
a class type winch is scarcely sullied by ianaticism, 
and IS pr()bably, on the whole, tlie highest as it is 
the most wumniio that has ever been attained Be- 
sides this, the Rclorination pioduced a number of 
oh ui dies, winch ])osscss^'d such an amount of flexi 
bihty that they liavc heeii ahle to add[)t tliemselves 
to the leqmiemonts ct the wliilc Catholicism 

continues to llio jnesent d.iy iho bitter enemy of 
toleiatioij 7’lie influence of flic hist thi(‘e facts is. 
1 think, suflicicntly obvious Ashoit skeiih of the 
Instoiy of toleiatioii in l^h.uue and l^lnulaiid will 
clcMily establish the fouiih 

In ordoi to uinhusbuid the bisfoiv of religious 
hberty, theic <ii(‘ two distinct senes of facts lo bo 
considered Theu is a succession ot intellectual 
changes wiiicli dcstioy the conco})tions (ui whi< Ii 
jieisecation lesis, and a snccessuui ut jiolilical events 
w'huli aie in pEU i the coriserpience of tbosi' changes, 
but winch aho leact powiufiillv upon then cause 
The iTiteJlcc 1 aal basis of French toleration is to 
be found in that gieat s(‘e])tical inoveineiit wlucii 
oiiginated tow aids the close' oi the sixteenth centuiy, 
and wdiich at last tiiumplied in the Revolution In 
no other count ly liad that movement been so powerful, 
not only on account of the gicat abilitv with which 
it was conducted, but also from the curious fact that 
its fust three leadcis i opresentecl Ihice entirely dif- 
ferent casts of mind, and acted in consequence upon 
thiee different sections of society The scepticism 
of Montaigne was tliat of a man of the wmrld , the 
scepticism of Descaites wuas that of a philosopher; 
the Hcepticism of Bntdo was that of a scholar 51on- 
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Uiigne, looking with an impartial eye on the immense 
variety of opmionB that weie mamtamed with equal 
confidence by men of equal abihty, and judging all 
subjects by a keen, worldly, and somewhat superficial 
common sense, arrived at the conclusion that it was 
hopeless seeking to ascertain what is tme , that 
such a task transcended the hmits of human powers, 
and that it was the part of a wise man to remain 
poised with an indifierent mind between opposing 
sects As a consequence of this he taught for the 
first time, oi almost for the first time, in France, 
the innocence of eiior and the evil of persecution 
Descartes had a far greater confidence in Iniman 
faculties, but he Lad also a fai gi eater distrust of the 
ordinary judgments of experience He taught men 
that the beginning of all wisdom is absolute, universal 
scepticism , that all the impressions of childhood, all 
the conclusions of the senses, all of what are deemed 
the axioms of life, must be discarded, and fium the 
simple fact of consciousness the entiie scheme of 
knowledge must be evolved Like many of the 
greatest philosophers, Descartes did not pause to 
apply his principles to practical life, hut their influ- 
ence was not the less great The scepticism which 
he made the beginning of wisdom, and tlie purely 
rational process by which that scepticism was at last 
dispelled, were alike inconsistent with a system which 
esteemed doubt a sin, and which enforced conviction 
by the brand 

The intellect of Bayle was veiy different from 
those of his predecessors, and was indei^d in some 
respects almost unique There have been many 
greater men, but there never perhaps was one who 
was so admirably fitted by his acquirements and his 
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abilities, and even by the very defects of his charac- 
ter, to be a perfect critic With the most profound 
and varied knowledge he combined to an almost un- 
rivalled extent that lare faculty of assuming the 
standing- point of the system he was discussing, and 
of developing ]ts argun^enis as they would have been 
developed by its most skilful advocate But while 
he possessed to the highest degiee that knowledge 
and that philosoiihical perception which lay bare the 
hidden springs of past beliefs, he appeared to be al- 
most absolutely deshtide of the cieative power, and 
almost absolutely inJitlerent to the results of con- 
ti oversy He demed nothing He incul cated nothing 
He scarcely exhibited any serious preference It was 
his delight to brmg together the arguments of many 
discordant ieacheis, to dissect and analyse them with 
the most exquisite skill, and then to develope them 
till they mutually destroyed one another His genius 
was never so conspicuous as when lightmg up the 
wrecks of opposing systems, exhuming the shattered 
monuments of humim genius to reveal their nothing- 
ness and then \anily In that vast repertory of 
obscure learning trom which Voltaiie and every suc- 
eeedmg scholai liavo diawn theu choicest weapons, 
the most ]in])Oi taut and the most insignificant facts, 
the most subliino speculations to winch man can soar, 
and the most tii\ial anecdotes of htciary biograj)hy, 
he massed togetlier m all the irony of juxtaposition, 
developed with the same cold but curious interest, 
and discussed with the same withering sardonic 
smile Never perhaps was th(‘re a book that evinced 
more cleaily the \auity of human systems or the 
disintegrating power of an exhaustive enquiry. To 
such a writer nothing could be more revolting than 
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ail exclu.sive worship of ono class ot opinions^ or ft 
forcible suppression of any of the elements of know- 
ledge Intellectual liberty was the single subject 
which kindled liis cold iiatuie into sometlnng resem- 
bling enthusiasm In all he wrote he was its earnest 
and unwavering advocate, and he diffused Ins own 
passion among the seholai s and anti(|uai]ans of whom 
he was the chief lie had also tlie meiit of doing 
moie than any picvioiis wiitei to bieak the spell 
which St Aiiefuslino had so long* cast ovei theo- 

o o 

logy ddie hdtoi ai tick, on the hfo ol that saint was 
well adapted as a pi elude to an altack upon his 
opimons 

But whjle tlie immense learning and the exira- 
oidinaiy ability ol the Dictioucuy of Baylo render it 
one of the most iiupoi taut })ioiiocis of religious liberty, 
there was aiiotliei woik in winch the same' author 
applied himself moio diiectly to the advocacy of 
toleialum I mean that ireatisc on the tc'xt ‘ Compel 
them to cmtei in,’ in wliicdi, ahtindorn tig loi once the 
negative and destructive cnhcisin in whicli he de- 
lighted, ho niideitool^ to elucidate the bases of a 
lational belief This book may, 1 bolicvo, without 
exaggei alien, be legaided as one of the most valuable 
contnbutions to theology dining the seventeenth 
century, and as foiming moie than any other work 
tlie foundation of modern rationalism * While the 
famous aigiiment of Tiilotsou igainst i ran substantia- 
tion IS stated as torcibly as by Tillotson, and the 
famous ai gumeiit of Chillingworth on the necessity 

* Baylc, ^vho 'was a de V Anqloi6 du Bisin Jean Fox 

cowaid abf>uf his books, pub- de Brugqs^ par M J F a 
libhed tins uiubr the title Cantorberry, chez Thomas Lit 
' Contravib d'entnr^ traduit wel ' 
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ot private judgment as the basis even of an infallible 
Church as forcibly as by Chillingworth, the mam 
pmiciples of Kant’s great work on the i elation s of the 
Bible to the moial faculty are fully anticipated, and 
ate developed m a style that is as reniaikable for its 
clearness, as that of the German philosopher is for 
its obscurity At the beginning of this work Bayle 
disclaims any intention of entciing into a critical 
exajniTiahon of the passage that he had taken as his 
motto His refutation of the persecutor’s interpre- 
tation rests not on any detailed ciiticism, but on a 
broad and general princnple There aie ceidain in- 
tellectual and moral truths which aie universal among 
mankind, and which, being our earliest and most 
vivid intuitions, cannot be questioned without uni- 
versal scepticism * Thus, for example, the axiom 
that the whole is greater than a part, lepiesents the 
higliest kind of certainty to which we can possibly 
attain, and no message purporting to he a revelation 
can be received in contiadmtion to it For the reality 
of such a revelation, and the justice of such an inter- 
prc'talion, must necessarily be established by a pro- 
cess of reasomng, and no ])rocess of reasoning can be 
so evident as the axiom In the same way, the fun- 
damental diflercmces between light and wrong are so 
stamped upon the mind, that they may be taken as 
the ultimate tests ot all c'thical teaching No positive 
enactments can supersede them No interpretation 
of a Divine revelation that violates them can be 
acknowledged as correct * The intuition by which 

* See, for a full (ie\ elope- qui, aussi bien que la 

ment of this, eh i lumi^re met iphysique, illumine 

- ‘Sms exception il faut tout liomnie \ enant .ju mruide ' 
w'uiiiettre toules les lois mo- And thcretoro he concludes 
rales a cotte id6o naturelle *que tout dogme particulier, 
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we know what, is ri^ht and what is wrong, is clearer 
than any chain of historic loasoiiing, and, admitting 
the reality of a revelation, if the action of the moral 
faculty were suspended, we should have no means 
of deciding from what source that revelation had 
emanated In judging therefore a moral precept, 
we sfiould dissociate it as far as possible fiom all 
special circumstances that are connected with our 
passions and our prejudices, and, having reduced it 
to its simplest and most abstrait foam, should rejt'ct 
it Without hesitation if repugnant to our moral 
faculty We should do this even if we can discover 
no second meaning But, if tested by this rule, it 
will appear grossly immoral to compel men to profess 
a religion they do not believe, and theiefore such a 
course cannot be enjoined by the Deity Nor is it 
less irrational than immoral Foi one of the first 
and most obvious consequences of £)ersccntion, is to 
pi event that compaiuson of the opinions of many 
classes which is absolutely essential for the discovery 
of truth Wo believe perhaps that our neighbours 
are immersed m damnable error, but they believe the 
same thing of us We may be hrmly persuaded of 
the truth of the opinions we have been taught, but 
we know that each new research encroaches upon the 
domain of prejudice, and that the more the horizon 
of our minds extends, the moie necessary we find it 
to levise both our principles and our aiguments. 
And indeed, when we consider the feebleness of our 
faculties, the extent to which our conceptions are 
coloured by the atmosphere m which we hve, and 

eoit qu’on Vavance comme con- claires et distinctcB de la 

tenu dans fieri ture, eoit qu’on lumi^i-e naturelle, pnncipale 
le propose antrement, ost faux ment A f^grird de hi laoralc. 
loraqii’d est refute par len no- (ch. c) 
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abo^e all the infinite natuie of the Being to whom 
we aspire, it is impossible to avoid suspecting that 
all our conceptions on this subject must be partial 
and distorted, that our attempts to classify lehgious 
opinions into absolute truth and falsehood are almost 
necessarily futile, that different men according to the 
measure of their f.iculties obtain some faint glimpses 
of different aspects of the Divine nature, and that no 
one has a right to ano^ate to himself the possession 
of such an amount of peifect truth as to loncler it 
unnecessaiy foi him to eoiiect and eulaige his views 
by comparing them with those even of tlio most 
Ignorant of mankind ^ 

It IS not neeessaiy tbi my purpose to puisue in 
detail the arguments by which ilayle expanded these 
principles, or to notice the manv impoitant conse- 
quences he deduced hum them Wliat I have wiitten 
will be sufficient to show the general character of his 
defence of toleiation It will show that Bayle, like 
Montaione and Descartes, w^as tolerant because he 
was rationalistic, and was lalioiialistic because he was 


* ‘Tout honuiu .luiut 411011; e 
qu’il est su]tt a I’drtiit, it 
qu’il voit ou emit \ on c n vuil- 
hseaot la laussoto clt plusiours 
chose^C|u'll a\oit < lu \ ZrU iblcb, 
doit elro tonjoius (h‘^p()s6 ri 
6couter reux qui lui off: cut dc& 
instructions en in.itiojo mku\e 
de religion le n’( ii exccplo 
pas les Chretiens, cL jo ‘-uis 
peisuad6 que s il nous leiunt 
line dot to do Li ttiio auhtraL 
oil il y fcut (les gi li'^ qui h'^beut 
oonnoitJB qu’ilb souluituient d( 
Lonferer avee nous la nature 
d© Diou ct sur le lulte quo 
rhouimo lui doit, dJdiit appiis 


quo nous a; 011a sur cela dos 
eircurs daniiuiblcB, nous ne 
lorioTis pas iiud de les uoiitoi, 
non belli (.men t parce que ce ee- 
roit le luoiou de lea debabustr 
dts orn'iu^ oil uous cioirioiis 
qu’ils seroieiit, mais aussi pares 
quo iioub pounions prohtei 
dolniTM lumlelO‘^, ot que nous 
devoiis nous i iiro do Dieu itiie 
id^e bi iaste et si iniiiiio que 
nous pouvous soup^onner qu'il 
fiugineiiteia nos connoisflames 
a rinhni, ot par dos degres ct 
(les luani^res dont la Miri^U 
sola infinie ’ (Part 1 eh 6 ) 

li ^2 
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sceptical. Keenly sensible of the weakcess of our 
faculties, and of the imperfection of all dogmatic 
systems, he resolved to subordinate those systems to 
the teachings of natural leligion, and he therefore 
protested against a practice which presupposes a 
degree of certainty that does not exist, and which is 
lepugnaiit to the dictates of conscience 

The intellectual movement of which these three 
writers were the representatives, and in a great de- 
gree the cause, was clearly reflected in tlic policy of 
the two wisest, if not greatest, rulers Fiance lias ever 
possessed By the Edict of Nantes, Hcniv IV, 
whose theological zeal was notoiiously languid, so- 
lemnly established the principle of toleration By 
entering into a war in which his -allies weie ( hiefly 
Protesta;nts, and his enemies Catholics, Riclielicu 
gave a new direction to the synipatbies of tJie 
people, instituted lines of demar cation which w^ero 
incompatible with the old spirit of sect, and prepared 
the way foi tlie general secularisation of pohtics 
The reaction which took place undei Louis XIV , 
although it caused intolerable suffermt^, and, indeed, 
pjirtly in consequence of that sufleimg, had even- 
tually the efiect of accelerating the movement Tho 
drago7niades, and the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, formed the most conspicuous events of a 
period which was preeminently disastious to France, 
and the effects of those measures upon French jno- 
penty were so rapid and so fatal that popular indig- 
nation was roused to the highest point The ruin 
of the French army, the taxation that ground the 
people to the dust, the paralysis of industry, the 
intellectual tyranny, and the almost monastic aus- 
terity of the court, had all combined to increase the 
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diBOontent, and, as is often the case, the whole weight 
of this unpopularity was directed against each sepa- 
rate element of tjrranny The recoil was manifested 
m the wild excesses of the Regency, a period which 
presents, m many respects, a ^eiy striking resem- 
blance to the reign of Charles IF in England In 
both ca^es the reaction against an enfoiced austerity 
produc('d the most unbridled iiriTrioTahty , in both 
cases tins was incr(‘fised by the decay of those theo- 
logical notions on winch luoiality -was at that time 
universally based , in both cases the court led the 
movement , and in botli cases that movement re- 
sulted in a revolution, which in the order of ichgion 
produced toleiatioii, and in the orden of politics 
})rodnced an organic cliange That \ice has often 
pioved an emancipator of the mind, is one of the 
most huimliating, but, at the same tmie, one of the 
most unquesliomd)U‘, facts in lusloiy It is the 
spoeial evil of intoleianco that it entwiiu'S itself 
around the holiest ])arts of oui rial me, and becomes 
at last soblondcd ^Mtll the sense of* dut), that, as has 
been finely said, ‘ Coiisc kuu e, nliuh icstiains cvciy 
other vice, becomes tlu' promplci lieic'^ Two or 
thtee tames iii the hifatoi\ of mankind, its dcstiuctioii 
has invol\(‘d a com[>h le dissolniioii of tlio moial 
pnncijilos by which soeic tv coheres, and the cradle 
of lehgioiis liheity luis been rocked by the worst 
passions of humanity 

When the moral chaos tluit followed the death of 
Louis XiV was almost univcisal, when all past 
beliefs were corroded and vitiated, and had degene- 
rated into ernpt}^ names or idle superstitions, a gieat 
intellectual movement arose, under the guidance of 
* Grattan 
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V^oltaii© and Rousseau, which was designed to le* 
construct the edifice of moiality, and which, after a 
brief but fierce struggle with the civil power, obtained 
a complete ascendancy on the Continent The object 
of these writers was not to erect a new system of 
positive religion, but rathei to i^emove those systems 
winch then existed, and to prove the adequacy of 
natural religiou to the moral wants of mankind The 
first of these tasks was undertaken especially by 
Voltaire Tlie second was moie congeiual to the 
mind of Rousseau. Both writers exeicised a great 
uifinence upon the history of toleration , but that 
influence, if not directly opposed, was at least very 
different Voltaiie was at all times the untliiiclnng 
opponent of persecution No matter hovv powerful 
was the persecutor, no matter how insignificant was 
the ’\actim, the same scathing eloquence was launched 
against the crime, and the indignation of Europe 
was soon concentrated upon the oppicssor. The 
fearful storm of sarcasm and invective that avenged 
the murder of Galas, the magnificent dieam in the 
Fhdobophical Victiovanj reviewing tlie history of per- 
secution from the slaughtei ed Canaamtes to the latest 
victims wdio had perished at the stake, the indelible 
stigma biandod n])on the persecutors of every age and 
of eveiy cieod, all attested the intense and passionate 
earnestness iMtli wd ii cl i Voltaire addressed himself to 
his task On other subjects a jest or a caprne could 
often luTii Liiii aside Wlioii attacking intoleianco, 
he employed, indeed, e\eiy weapon, but bo employed 
them all with the coucentialed eneigy of a piofound 
conviction His success w'as equal to Ins /eal The 
spirit of intolerance sank blasted beneath Ins genius. 
WTieiever Ins infiueuce passed, the aim of tho In- 
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qiiisitOT was palsied, the chain of the captive nven, 
the pnson door IIutj" open Beneath his withenng 
irony persecution appeared not only criminal hat 
loathsome, and since his tune it has ever shrunk from 
observation, and masked its features under other 
names lie died, leaving a reputation that is indeed 
far from spotless, but having done more to destroy 
the gi'oatest of human curses than any othei of the 
sons of men 

Rousseau had probably quite as strong a sense of 
the evil of leligious ])ersecution as Voltaire, hut by a 
remarkable piocess of reasoning he justified its worst 
excesses He saw very plainly that the intolerance 
of the past was not due to any accidental circum- 
stances or to any interested motives, but was the 
normal product of the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
He maintained that reciprocity was the condition of 
toleration, that is to say, that a dominant party is 
only ]ustihcd in according toleration where there 
is some leasonable ptobabiliiy that it will continue 
when the relative position of the parties is changed. 
Fiom these two principles he inferred the necessity 
of the widest intolerance He told the believers m 
the doctnne of exclusive salvation that it was their 
manifest duty to persecute all who differed from 
them Ho told the philosophers that it was neces- 
sary to banish all who held tire doctiine of exclusive 
salvation, because that principle was incompatible with 
the tranquillity of society * This opinion was very 

' ‘ Ceux qui difatiuguent fm- quhn croit damans , les aimer 
tolerance civile et I’lntol^Sraiice seioit hair Dieu qui les puint 
tbeoJogiqiie, se trompeiit. a rnon il iaiit atibolumeDt qu oii 

CeadeuxintoleiancesBont ramene ou quhn los tourmecte 
uib^parablea II c^'t nnpo^^sible , On doit tolerer toutes les 
de vivro an paix aitc des gcut# religifiDi qiii rolerent Ilh aurn 
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□atural at a tune when the experiment of absolute 
toleration had scarcely evci been tned, and in the 
writings of one who was essentially a theorist We 
now know that religious liberty has an admirable 
inflneiKie in reducing oiniiions to then pioper level , 
that it invariably a( ts upon and modifies d(^ctiiiies 
which seem subversive of society , and that, while it 
leaves the professions of men unchanged, it profoundly 
alters their realisations Tins Rousseau did not pei - 
ceive, and his blindness was vshared by many of liis 
contemporanes In the I rein h Revolution especially 
we find the two tendencies — an intense love of reli- 
gious liberty and a strong bias towai ds intolerance — 
continually manifested In that noble enactment 
winch lemoved at a single stroke all civil disabilities 
from Piotestants and Jews, we have a splendid in- 
stance of the first In the exile, the spoliation, and, 
too often, the murder, of Catholic priests, we liave a 
melancholy e\am})le of the second Still it must be 
admitted in palliation of these excesses that tliey took 
place in a paroxysm of tlie wildest popular excitement, 
when tile rniuds of imm were exasperated to the 
highest degree by an atioeious and long-continued 
tyranny, when the very existence of the State was 
menaced by foreign in\aders, and when the bulk of 
the piiestliood were openly conspiring against the 
liberties of their country It should also be remem- 
bered that the piiests liad to the very last declared 
themselves the implat able enemies of lebgious liberty 
At all events, the spiut of toleiance soon regained 

autant qiie leurs dogmcfe n’oTit a moms quf* I’Kiat no noit IK- 
rien deooutraire aux devoiisdn et qne lepiincen© hoit le 

cito^^en , mais quiconqiu Pontite ' {Contrat social, Iiv 

dire hors d*- I’Eghbe point de iv c, 8 ) 
isalut, doit lU 0 chagbe de i'Etat. 
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the ascendancy, and when the elements of revolution 
had been at last consolidated into a regular govern- 
ment, Fi ance found herself possessed of a degree of 
religious liberty which had never been paralleled lu 
any other Roman Catholic country, and which has 
been barely equalled in the most advanced Pro- 
testant ones As this liberty grew out of the social 
and intellectual condition which was attained at the 
Revolution, it was not dependent upon any pohtical 
combination, and the long senes of political changes 
which have taken '[)lace during the last half-century 
have cmly fortified and develo[)ed it 

The inforeruc to be drawn from this sketch is that 
the giowtli of relimous liberty in Prance was at all 
times directly opposed to the Church, and that its 
triumph was a measure of her depression Once, 
however, in tlie pr esent eentur}^, an attempt was miido, 
under the leadership of Lamennais, to associate 
Catholic ity witli the movement of modern civilisation, 
and it was supjiorted by all the advantages of great 
genius and great piety, combined with circumstances 
that weie in some respects singularly propitious The 
issue of that attempt is profoundly instructive It is 
shown in the abandonment of Catholicity by the 
greatest of its niodciu chamiuons It is sliown still 
inoro strikingly in tlic solemn and authoritative con- 
demnation of religious libeity by a pope, who justly 
attributed it to the irici easing spirit of rationalism 
‘We arrive now,’ wrole GregoiyXVI, ‘ at another 
most fiuitfui cause of e\ils, with which wo lament 
that the Church is at present afflicted, namely, in- 
differentisin, or that iieimcious opinion which is dis- 
seminated everywliere by the artifice of wicked men, 
according to which eternal salvation may be obtained 
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by tbo piofession of any faith, if only practice be 
directed by the rule of right and uprightness * . 
From this noxious fountain of indifferentisni flows 
that absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather that 
form of madness, which declares that liberty of con- 
science should be asserted and maintained for every 
one For which most pestilential error, that full and 
immoderate liberty of opinions paves the way winch, 
to the injury of sacred and civil government, is now 
spread far and wnde, and which some with the utmost 
impudence liave extolled as beneficial to religion 
But “what,” said Augustine, “is mon' deadly to 
the soul than the liberty of error ^ . . From tlii^s 

cause, too, arises that never sufficiently to be exe- 
crated and to be detested liberty of publication 
of all books which the populace relish, which some 
are most ardently extending and promoting . . . 
And yet, alas ’ there are those who are so earned 
away by impudence that they audaciously assert that 
the deluge of errors flowing from this source is amply 
counterbalanced by an occasional book w^hich, amid 
tbe transport of iniquity, defends leligioii and truth 

. "Wliat sane man would permit poison to be 
publicly scattered about, sold, and even drunk, be- 
cause there is a remedy by which its effects may 
possibly be counteracted 

If we compare the history of English toleration 
with the history I have just sketched, we shall find 
some stnking points of resemblance , but also some 
differences w'hich illustrate verv happily the nature 
of the supenonty of Protestantism over Calhohcism 

* BuJl delivered dt St Maria hull is given bj' Ldmennais, 
>Uggioje on the Feast of the jiffatres de Bonu!, pi) 318-^57. 
Assumption, 1832 The whole 
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A.mong Protestants, as among CathohcB, the advance 
of the spirit of rationalism wa.s, as I liave said, the 
necessary antecedent of the victory of toleration As 
long as men believed that those who rejected certain 
opinions 'vseie excluded from salvation, they con- 
tinued to persecute When the number of what 
were deemed fundamental doctiincs was very great, 
the persecution was \ciy severe When the progress 
of latitudinal lanism diminished the number, the circle 
of toleration was pi opoitionately enlarged , when the 
government fell into the hands of classes who did not 
believe or did not realise the doctrine of exclusive 
salvation, the persecution entirely ceased Other in- 
fluences, such as the conflict of interests, the pi ogress 
of political libel ty, the softening of manneis, or the 
benevolent feelings ot individual divines, did no 
doubt affect the movement , but their agency was so 
subsidiary that, speaking generally, it may be safely 
asserted, that as the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
was the source of that foai ful mass of suflbring whn.h 
we have lovicwed, so tlie spirit of rationalism which 
destroyed that doctrine was the measure of religious 
hberiy It is also ti ue that m Protestant countries 
as well as in Cdthohc ones the great majoiity of the 
clergy weie the bittei enemies of the movement, that 
they defended cnti enchment after entiencliment with 
a desperate tenacity, and that some of the noblest 
triumphs of toleration are the memorials of their de- 
pression But at this point the histoiy of the re- 
ligions divides, and two very important distinctions 
attest the superiority of Protestantism. Its flexi- 
bility 18 so great that it has been able cordially to 
coalesce with a tendency which it long resisted, 
whereas the Chui ch of Rome is even now exhausting 
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its strengtli by vam efforts to arrest a spirit with 
which it is unable to assimilate Besides this, as I 
have alieady noticed, toleiation, however incompa- 
tible witli some of ihe tenets which Protestants have 
asserted, is essentially a normal result of Protestant- 
ism, for it IS the direct, loga( al, and inevitable conse- 
quence of the due exercise of private ]ndgment 
When men have appreciated tlie countless differences 
which the exercise of that judgment must necessarily 
produce, when they have estinitited the intrinsic f.illi- 
bihty of their reason, and the degice m which it is 
distorted by the will, when, above all, they Invo 
acquired that love of tiiith whicli a constant appeal 
to private judgment at last produces, they will never 
dream that guilt can be associated vvitli an honest 
conclusion, or that one class of arguments should be 
shtied try authority In the seventeenth century, 
when the controvei sies with Catholicism h.id bi ought 
ihe central prmci])le of Protestantism into clear 
relief, tand when the highest genius of Europe still 
flowed in the channels ot divinity, this love of truth 
was manifested in the greatest worlcs of Enghsh 
theology to a degree which vciy few depaitments of 
literature Irave ever equalled Hooker, unfolding 
with Ins majestic eloquence the immutable principles 
of eternal law , Berkeley, the greatest modern master 
of ihe Socratic dialogue, asserting tlic claims of free 
thought against those who vainly boasted that they 
monopolised it, and pnisuiiig with the same keen 
and pjercing logic the sophisms that lurked m the 
commonplaces of fkslaon and in the obscurest recesses 
of metaphysics , Chilling worth, drawing with a bold 
and unfaltering hand the line between ceriaintic'S 
and probabilities, elimmatmg from theology the oid 
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conception of faith considered as an unreasoning ac- 
quiescence, and teaching that belief should always 
be strictly ‘proportionable to the credibility of its 
motives/ — tliese and such as these, even when they 
weie tbomselvesi opposed to religious Jibeity, were its 
real founders Their noble confidence in the power 
of truth, tlieir ceaseless struggle against tbe empire 
of prejudice, their comprehensive views of the laws 
and limits of the reason, their fervent passionate love 
of knowledge, and the majesty and dignity of their 
sentiments, all produced m England atone of thought 
that w'as esseniially opposed to persecution, andmade 
their wiitmgs the yierennial source by which even 
now the most heroic natures are invigorated. A 
nation was not far from a just estimate of religious 
controversies when it had learnt to hold with Milton 
that ‘ opinion in good men la hut knowledge in the 
making / and that, ‘ if a man believes things only 
because In-s pastor says so, or the assembly so deter- 
mines, wTthoat knowing other reason, though hia behef 
be true, yet the \eiy tiuth he holds becomes his 
heresy ’ * It was not fai from rehgious liberty when 
it could leceive the noble language of Chilhngworth 
‘ If men do their best endeavours to free themselves 
from all eiTors, and yet fail of it through human 
PraiJty, so well I arn persuaded of the goodness of 
God, that if in luo alone should meet a confluence 
of all such enois of all the Piotestants in the world 
that w^ore thus ciuahhod, I should not bo so much 
afraid of them all, as I should be to ask pardon for 
them * * 

There does not appear to have been any general 

‘ Anopagitica 

* Stliyiott of PfOtcbtantSy p (ed 
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movement in England in favour of religious liberty 
till the time of the Great Rebellion. The tyranny of 
Laud had then disgusted most men with the system 
he pursued , the* rapid vicissitudes of politics had 
made all parties endure the bitterness of persecution, 
and the destruction of the old government had raised 
some of the «iblest Englishmen to power It would 
have been stiange, indeed, if this gieat question had 
been untouched at a period when Cromwell was 
guiding the administration, and Milton the intellect, 
of England, and when the enthusiasm of lilierty had 
thrilled through every quarter of the land The 
Catholics, indeed, were ruthlessly proscribed, and 
Drogheda and Wexford tell but too plainly the 
light in which they were regarded The Church of 
England, or, as it was then termed, ‘prelacy,’ was 
also legally suppressed, though Ciomwell very fre- 
quently connived at its worship , but with these ex- 
ceptions the toleration was very large 'Inhere was a 
division on the subject between the Independents and 
the Presbyterians The former, with Cromwell 
himself, desired the widest liberty of conscience to be 
extended to all Christians, short of the toleration of 
‘ Popery and Prelacy and in 1G53 they Rucc(‘eded in 
inducing the Parliament to pass a bill to tliat effect. 
Supported by the Independents, Cromwell went still 
further, and gave the Jews once more a legal footing 
in England, permitted them to celebrate their wor- 
ship, and protected their persons from mjury The 
Presbyterians, on the other hand, constantly laboured 
to thwart the measures of the Protector They de- 
sired that those only should be tolerated who ac- 
cepted the ‘ fundamentals ’ of Christianity, and they 
di ew up a list of tliese ‘ fundamentals,’ which formed 
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as elaborate and exclusive a test as the articles of the 
Church they had defeated * Baxter, however, al- 
though he pronounced universal toleration to be ^ soul 
murder/ * and struggled vigorously against the policy 
of the Independents, was, on the whole, somewhat 
more liberal than bis co-religiomsts, and it should be 
recorded to his special honour that he applauded the 
relief that was granted to the Jews, when most of the 
Pj esbyteiians, undoi the leadership of Prynnc, were 
denouncing it 

The three principal writers who at this timeiepre- 
sented the moienieiifc of toleiation, were Harrington, 
Milton, and Taylor — the first of whom dealt mainly 


' A full cle'sioriptwni of ihem 
IS givon in Neal s Mi^^tory of the 
Pin itans In 1648 (he Pre shy- 
tenaiis tmd to indiK e tho Pni- 
liaiiient to p.iss a law b) which 
ttnyonowho persistently tauglifc 
Anything conti iry to tho mAiti 
propositions comprised in the 
doctrines of the Tiinit} and 
the IiKciinrition s^hould ho pun- 
ished with decth rind all who 
taught Popish Annin uvu, An- 
tinomi.m, B.iptiHt, oi Uu ikei 
do( shuuld ho niipi isouod 

for life, unless they could find 
bviretios that they would teach 
them no more (Neal, ’lol ii 
pp 338 -340 ) The Scotch weie 
unwearied in their efiorts to 
suppress liberty of conscience, 
and in 1645 their Parliiuionb 
addressed the Krighsh Parlia- 
ment ‘The pailniTncrit of this 
kingdom is persuaded that the 
piety and wisdom of the honour- 
able houses will nevei admit 
toleration of any set ts or 
schisms conti try to our soleniii 
league and coven<int ' and at 


the same time published a 
solemn ‘ declaration against 
toleration of sectaries end 
lihenv of constience’ {Ibtd 
pp 211-222 ) Among the 
notions started by the Ana- 
baptists was that of a sleep of 
the soul between death and 
ludgment, against which Cal- 
vin wrote a book with the bar- 
barous title of P^ycho])anny‘ 
chui This very harmless no- 
tion was one of those which, 
wlun obstinately persistcxi in, 
the Presbyterians of 1648 
wished to punish with an in- 
dtfinile period of imprison- 
ment (Neal, \o] up 339 ) 

^ ‘ Popeiy, Maliometanism, 
infid(?lit), and heathenism are 
the way to damnation , but 
liberty to preach up and to 
pi Ktisothem is the means td 
in ike men Papists, Mahomet- 
an?, InUdels and Heathens, 
therefoie this liberty is the 
way to men’s damnation ’ 
{Holy Ci^iTnonwealthy 2nd Pre- 
face ) 
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wilh its political, and tbe other two with its theolo- 
gical, aspect Of the thiee, it must be acknowledged 
that the politician took by far the most comprehensive 
view. He perceived very clearly that pohtical libcTty 
cannot subsist where there is not absolute religious 
liberty, and that religions liberty does not consist 
simply of toleration, but implies a total abolition of 
religious disqualifications In these respects he alone 
among Ins contemporai les anticipated the doctrines 
of the nineteenth century ‘ Where civil liberty is 
entire,’ he wrote, ‘ it includes liberty of conscience 
Where liberty of conscience is entire, it includes civil 
liberty’' ‘Liberty of conscience entiie, or in iho 
whole, is where a man, according to the dictate's of 
hi3 own conscience, may have the free exercise of his 
religion, without impediment to bis prefei ment or em- 
ployment in the State ’ * 

But if Harrington took the widest view of the rights 
of conscience, Milton was certainly the advocate who 
was most likely to have advanced the cause, liotli on 
account of Iils high position in the Commonwealth, 
and because his opinions on the subject were, foi the 
most part, embodied in a tract, which pi obably repre- 
sents the very highest point tliat English eloquence 
has attained The Paradise Lost is, indeed, scatccly 


* Political Aphorxbm 23-24 

* A iSys/cm of Politic'^, clri 
VI Passa^e^ very feimilai 
occur ir the Oceana, and, in- 
deed, all throu^li tlie wiitiiigjs 
of Harrington The following 
iB, I think, ii remaikablo 
inefAiioeof pobtudl prescience 
*Jf it be fcaid that in Prance 
there is liberty of conscience 
in part, it is also plain that 


while the hierarchy is st incling 
this liberty ib falling, and that 
it ever It comes to pull down 
the hierarchy, it pulls down 
Ihcit inonarcliy also WJnie- 
lore the monarchy and hiei- 
aichy will be beforehand with 
It, it they see their true inter- 
est * (System oj PolUirs, ch 

VI ) 
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a more glorious monument of the genius of Milton 
than the Areoj^affihra If, even at the piesent dav, 
when the cause for winch it was written h<ts long 
since triumphed, it is impossible to read it Avithout 
emotion, we can hardly doubt that when it liist 
appeared it exercised a mighty influence over tlie 
awakening movement of liberty Milton advocated 
tolciance on several distinct grounds In defence of 
tiuth he deemed persecution wholly unnecessary, 
‘For truth is strong next to the Almighty She 
needs no policies or stmtagems or licensings to make 
her victorious These are the shifts and the defences 
that error uses against her power ’ ^ But if persecu- 
tion IS nnnt^cossaiy m the defence of truth, it has a 
fearful oflieacy in pi eventing men from discovering it, 
and when it is so (uri ployed, as infallibility does not 
exist among mankind, no man can assuredly decide 
For truth m scattered far and wide in small portions 
among mankind, mingled m every system with the 
dross of error, grasped ])erfeetly by no one, and oidj 
in some degiee discovered by tire careful comparison 
and collation of o[)p()sing systems ^ To crush some of 


' j4) copaf/ifif a 

^ ‘ Truth, indeed, i uno once 
intx) tlip world vitiv lier iJivine 
Master, and was l })oi lect sli 4 J)l 
most j^lorious I o look on, but 
when Ho rLscnidKi, ind Ina 
Apostles iiftei Him vere laid 
asleep, then 8trciip:ht arose a 
wii'k<diace of deib]\ers, who, 
AS the story goes of tho Egyp- 
tian T^phoii with his (onapira- 
toiM, how they clt .dt witii tho 
good Os VI IS took the Migm 
Trutli, hewed hei lo\ely foirn 
into a thousand pieces, and 


scattered them to the four 
winds Fioin that tune ever 
fsxuce tin h.id tnends of Trutli, 
such Ah durst appear, imiCrting 
the caielul soarch that Isis 
made tor the mingled body of 
Os^rls, weut up and down 
gatheimg up limb by hmli 
still as they could find them 
AV© have not yet found them 
all, Loids and Commons, nor 
cter sli ill do til] her Masici a 
sc'iond coming’ {Areopa^i- 
flea ) 
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these systems, to stifle the voice of argument, to banti 
and proscribe the press, or to compel it only to utter 
the sentiments of a single sect, is to destroy the only 
means we possess of arriving at truth , and as the 
dif&culty of avoiding error is under the most favour- 
able circumstances veiy great, it may be presumed 
that the doctrines which it is necessary to hold are 
but few, and where the error is not fundamental it 
should not be suppressed by law All the differences 
that divide Protestants are upon matters not bearing 
on salvation, and therefore all classes — Socinians, 
Anans, and Anabaptists, as well as others — should 
be tolerated ^ The Catholics, however, Milton ng-idly 
excludes from the smallest mcasnie of tolerance, and 
the reason he gives is very remarkable The in- 
triguing policy of its priesthood might at that time, al- 
least, furnish a plausible ground, but Milton, though 
evidently believing it to bo so, expiessly lofuses to 
base his decision upon it His exclusion of Catholics 
rests upon a dish net religious principle Tlie worship 
of the Catholics is idoLitrons, and the Old Test.mient 
forbids the toleration of idolatiy * 


* ScM his tuut, Of UtiP AV- 
ligwv^ Hereby Schism ^ Tolaa- 
tion, pubh‘'he<l in 1673 He 
docs not, howp\or, spun to 
have understood the Socinidii 
hpresy exactly as it is now 
understood 

’ * As for toler.itinpj the exer- 
cise of their (tho Catholics’) 
religion, supposing thou State 
activities not to be daiiaerous, 
I answer that tolei rition is 
either public or private, and 
the pxercibp of their religion 
as far as it is- idolatrous can bo 
tolerated noitJiei way nor pub- 


licly, williout gnevous iud uii- 
sulfcidblo scandal £?n en lo all 
conscientious beliohi^rs , not 
prnntcly, without great ofToiu’e 
to God declared agiinst all 
kind of idolatiy though secret 
Ezetli VI 11 7, 8, and \eit>e 12, 
&c , and it appi'ais by the 
whole chapter, th it God ^^as 
no loss oUc ruled with those 
BccTPt idolatries than with 
those in public, and no less 
proNoked than to bring on 
ind hasten his ^udginente on 
the whole land for them also 
{^Ibid ) It IS of coarse open to 
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The last name I have mentioned is Taylor, whose 
Liberty of Prophesying is, if we except The B.eligion 
of Protestants^ unquestionably the most important 
contribution of the Anglican Church towards tolera- 
tion ' It IS scarcely possible to read it without 
arriving at an invincible conviction that it expressed 
the geninne sentiments of its author. Its argumeui 
rs based upon latitiidinarian principles, which appear 
moie or less in all his wintings, and its singularly iii- 
dnli>(mt tone the Catholics, its earnest advo- 

cacy ol their ( laiTiis to toleration,'-^ which would hardly 
have been cxpCLted fioin so uncompromising a Pro- 
testant as the author oi The Dissuasive from Popery, 
was certainly not lui ended to propitiate the Puritans. 
Besides tins, ilie whole book is animated with a 
warmth and ienderness of charit^^ a catholicity of 
temper biassj ng the judgment in favour of mercy, 
which could scarcely have been counterfeited This 
was indeed at all times the most amiable charac- 
Icnstic of Taylor His ^cry style — hke the murmur 
of a deep sea, halhed in the sun — so nchly coloured 
by an iin.ie,iiuit ion that was never disunited from the 
alfeciaons, and at the same time so sweetly cadenced, 
so full of gentle and \aiie(\ melodies, reflects his cha- 
racter , and not the less so because of a certain want 

supposition, Hud not vorj im- mail) ‘sciuplos about 
probable that this passage - Sec 21 He desires that 
being -written n ft ci the Iio‘>to- tho-^ should be absolutely tole- 
ration, when OathohiM&in liad rated, unless, indeed, they 
become a seiious mcnaic to the openl> pieai h such doctrines as 
liberty of England, emanated the non-obfcervance of fait^ 
rather Irom the politician than with heietics, or that a pope 
from the theologian can absolve subjects horn the 

* Chillirigwoilh published oath of allegiance, or that an 
The Religion of FrotesianU m Jieretical prince may be slain 
1637 , one year before he took by his people 
orders — whioh last step he bad 
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of nerv'ousness and cOTisi«?tGTicy, a certain vag'neneas 
and almost feebleness winch ]t occasionally displa}^*? 
The arguments on 'wliich he l)ased his cause are very 
simple He bob eve J that the great majority of theo- 
logical pioposiiions cannot be clearly deduced from 
Scripture, and that it is therefore not necessary to 
hold them. The -Apostles’ Creed iio regarded as 
containing the doctrines which can certainly be esta- 
blished, and, therefore, as coin^insing all tlifit are fun- 
damoiital All errors on questions beyond those do 
not affect salvation, and ought, in consequence, to be 
tolerated As far, therefore, as ho was a sceptic, 
Taylor was a rationalist, and as lar as lie vas a ration- 
alist he was an advocate of toleration Unfortunately 
for his reputation, ho wrote The Liheiti/ oj Vtophe^^f- 
nn] in exile, and, to a certain extent, abandoned ifs 
principles when his Church i egained her ascendancy ^ 
All through the period of the Restoration, the 
movement of toleration continued Tlie vast amount 
of scojitifism existino m the eountiy caused fho 
governing class to look with compaiati\e indiflerenec 
upon doctiJiial difleieuces, and the general adoption 
of the principle^ of Bacon and of Descartes, by the 
ablest writers, acceleiated the movement, wbuh 
began to apjiear in the most aiiexpoctcJ quarters ^ 


* On 'wliidi Ooloridge lo- 
mnrk& 1 think a hale too 
Beverely ‘ It Jeremy Taylor 
had not in etf^ ct retrarUd after 
the Ee8tC)ration, if he had not, 
as Boon as the Church had 
gained power, most basely dis- 
claimed and disavowed the 
principle of toleration, and 
apologised for the publication 
by declaring it to have been a 
ru^ de giuT}e, currying pardon 


for his past liberalism by di.irg- 
ing, and niostpiubably slander- 
ing, himsell with the guilt of 
falsehood, tre.iclioiy and hypo- 
crisy, hiB chiractcr as a man 
would have been almost etain- 
Itss * {Notc\ on I^nglish Diomoif 
vol 1 p 209 ) 

* E g in Quakfrism — that 
strange form of distorted ra- 
tionahsTU, which, while pro- 
c laiiiuug doctrines abbolutely 
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The expression of that movement in the Anglican 
Church IS to be found in the latitudinanan school, 
whjch followed closely in the steps of Chilling worth. 
Like the Indeperidmts and Presbyterians of the 
Commonwealth, like the gi eater number of the oppo- 
nents of the execution of Seivetus, the members of 
this school usually based their advocacy of tolerance 
on the ground of the distinction between fanda- 
mentals and non- fundamentals, and the degteo in 
which they loslncfcd or exjianded the first depended 
mainly on their s< epticism Glanvil, who was, per- 
haps, the most uncompromising of those writers, 
having, in his treatise Chi the Vauitt/ of Dogiruittbingj 
preached almost universal scejdicism, proceeded m 
consequence to advocate almost universal toleration 
He drew up a < atalogue of necessary articles of bebef, 
which was of sudi a nature that scarcely anyone 
was excluded, and he (ontended that no one should 
b(' punished for errors that are not fundamental 
Tlie effects of the tendomy wore soon manifested m 
tlie laws, and in lb 77 the power of consigning 
hercdics to death was withdrawn from the Church 
It apjiears, tlien, that the first stage of toleration in 
England wa^ due to thespiiitof scepticism encroach- 
ing upon the doe time of exclusive salvation But 
what IS especially wortliy of remark is, that the most 
illustrious of the advoe.ites of toleration were men 
who were eariiesUy attached t/i positive religion, and 
that the writings in which they embodied their aigu- 
ments are even now among the classics of the 

subversive of iJrf'Oonril indejieii- pudge tha absolute iiicffifuncy 
donee, and occasioiullv pio- of mere reh^^ious ceremonus, 
ducin^T extriioidiiitU y cxti^oa- the possibility ot halvation in 
paiicos ot condut t, luainraiued Cliuich, and the injustice 

in the most u/iequnocal lau- of every lorm ut porbouition 
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Church. The Religion of Protestants and The I/iherty 
of Prophesying are justly regarded as among the 
greatest glories of Anglicanism, and Glanvil, Owen, 
and Hales are still honoured names in theology 
This IS well worthy of notice when we consider the 
anmixed scepticism of those who occupied a corre- 
sponding position in France , but there is another 
circumstance which greatly heightens the contrast. 
At the very period when the principle of toleiation 
was first established in England by the union of the 
spirit of scepticism with the spmt of Chnstianity 
the greatest living antichristian writer was Hobbes, 
who was perhaps the most unflinching of all the 
supporters of persecution It was his leading doc- 
trine that the civil power, and the civil power alone, 
has an absolute right to determine the religion of 
the nation, and that, therefore, any retusal to acqui- 
esce in that religion is essentially an act of rebellion 
But while the rationalistic spirit had thus found 
a firm footing within the Church, it was strongly 
opposed and generally overborne by the dogmatic 
spirit which was repiesentcd by the gieat majority of 
the clergy, and winch radiated with especial energy 
from Oxford Taylor, as wo have seen, recoiled 
before the prevailing intolerance Glanvil sank into 
considerable discredit, from which, however, he in 
some degree emerged by his defence of witc hcraft 
Heretics were no longer liable to be burnt, but all 
through the reign of Charles II , and d urmg the 
greater pait of the reign of James, the Dissenters 
endured every minor form of persecution At last, 
James, irritated by the penal laws that oppressed hia 
oo-religionists, determmed to proclaim toleration with 
a high hand That he did this solely with a view 
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the welfare of hiB own Cliurcli, and not at all frcfm 
any love of toleration, may be inferred with con- 
siderable certainty from the fact that he bad himself 
been one of the most relentless of persecutors , but it 
18 not impossible, and, I think, not altogether im- 
probable, that he would have accepted a measure of 
toleration which relieved the Roman Catholics, with- 
out cmbaihinf^* m the very hazardous enterprise of 
establishing Cailiolic ascendancy The sequel is too 
well known to recpiire repetition Every educated 
Englishman knows how the great majority of the 
clergy, m spite of the doctrine of passive obedieiice 
they had taught, and of the well-known decision of 
Taylor that even an illegal oidmance should be ac- 
cepted, refused lo lead the decimation, bow then 
attitude endeared I hem to the people, <iijd accelerated 
the tiiumph of ihe Reiolntion, how they soon im- 
prudently withdrew from, and opposed the move- 
ment thev had produced , how upon the achievement 
of the Rc^olulion they sank into a condition of 
almost unequalled political depression , and how the 
consequence of that dtpiession was the Toleration 
Act, 'which, ill o ugh very imperfect according to our 
present notions, is justly regarded as the Magna 
Cliarta ol religious hbeity Those who defended it 
were of the same class as th(' previous advocates of 
toleration Somers and the otlier leading Whigs 
weie member fa of the Anghcan Church Locke was 
in religion the avowed discqile of Chillingworth, and 
m politics the highest repi esentative of the principles 
of Harrington , and it was on the double ground of 
the sanctity of aiv honest conviction, and of the dan- 
ger of enlarging the pro’viiice of the civil magustrste, 
that lie defended toleration against the theologians of 
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Oyrfbrd ^ While Mie Toleration Act and the esta^ 
bhshinent of the Scotch Kirk gave virtual freedom of 
worship to all Protestants, the abrogation of the 
censorship established freedom of discussion The 
battle was thus won Intolerance became an ex- 
ception and an anomaly, and it was simply a ques- 
tion of time how soon it should be expelled from its 
last entrenchments 

We have seen that the spint of intolerance was 
at fiist equally strong in the Church of Rome and 
in the reformed churches, and that its extinction 
both m Catholic and Protestant countries was due to 
the spirit of rationalism We have seen that in both 
cases the clergy were the untiring enemies of this the 
noblest of all the conquests of civilisation, and that 
it was only by a long series of anti-ecclesiastical 
revolutions that the sword was at last \\run^’ from 
their grasp We have scon, too, that while the Church 
of Rome was so constituted, that an anti-ecclesiastical 
movement wdicre she ruled invariably became anti- 
christian, the flexibility of Protestnntisrn was so 
great that rationalism found free scope lor a( tion 
within its pale Discaidmg moie and more their 
dogmatic character, and transforming thcmsclies 
accoiding to tlie exigencies of the age, the churches 
of the Reformation liave in many cases alhed them- 
selves with the most daring speculations, and have in 
most cases cordially coalesced with the spirit of tole- 
ration When a country winch is nominally Roman 
Catliolic is very tolerant, it may be inferred with 
almost absolute certainty that tlie social and intel- 
lectual influence of the Church is comparatively 

* His oppdtirnt MAS Archdeacon Proast, whose pamphlpts 
were printed in the University 
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Bill all , but England and AtneTioa conclusivelv prove 
that a nation may be very folerant, and at the same 
time profoundly Piotestant When in a Roman 
Catholic country the human intellect on the highest or 
subjects pursues its course with unshac kled energ'y ^ 
the freeihinker is immediately sever'd fiom the tra- 
ditions, the worship, the moralising influences of his 
Church , but Germ an > has already shown, and Eng- 
land IS beginning to show, that the boldest specula- 
tions maybe weddeil to a Protestant worship, and may 
find elements of assimilation in a Protestant creed 
It is this fact which is the most propitious omen of the 
future of Proles hint ism For there is no such thing as 
a theological antiseptic. Every profound inlollectual 
change the human lace has >et undergone, has pro- 
duced at least some modification of all depaitments 
of speculative btOuf Mucli that is adapted to one 
phase of civilisation becomes useless oi pernicious in 
another The moral element of a religion appeals to 
forms of emotion whu h are substantially unchanged 
by i.ime, but tbo intellectual conceptions that aie 
associated witli it assume their tone and colour from 
the lutellectual atiuospluTc of the age Protestantism 
as a dogmatic sy^^icni makes no converts, but it has 
shown itself capable* of blending with and consecra- 
ting the ])]‘e vailing ration ah sin Compare the senes 
of do(*i lilies Iha\e leviewed m the present chapter 
with the habitual teacliing of modern divines, and the 
cjhange is sufficiently appaient All those notions 
concerning the dauinaiion ot uiibaptised infants, or 
of the heathen, or of the heietic, which once acted so 
great a jiart m the history of Christendom, nre be- 
coming rapidly unrealised nnd inoperative, where ihey 
are not already openly denied Nor has it been other- 
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wise with persecution For centuries the Protestant 
clergy preached it as a duty , when driven from this 
position, thev almost invariably defended its less 
atrocious foinis, disguising it under other names. 
At last tins passed away Only a few years ago, six 
ladies were exiled troin Sweden because they had 
embiaced the Roman Catholic faith,* but a striking 
example soon pioved how uncongeiual were such 
measures with the Protestantism of the nineteenth 
century An address drawn up hy some of the most 
eminent English opponents of Catholicism, and signed 
by the Ai clibishop of Canterbury, protested against 
the act as an outrage to the tirsb principles of Pro- 
testantism 

The history which I have traced in the present 
chapter naturally leads to some reflections on the 
ultimate consequences of the rationalishc method of 
investigation as distinguished from the system of 
coercion The quf^siion, What is tiiith ^ has certainly 
no prospect of obtaining a speed} an.swei , but the 
question, What is the spirit of iiuth may be dis- 
cussed with much optMicr piospcct of agieement By 
the spirit of tmth, 1 mean that frame ot mind in 
winch men who acknowledge their own fallibility, 
and who desire above all things to discovei what is 
ti lie, Hliouhl adjudu at(‘ between contlic ting arguments 
As soon as they have distinctly perceived that reason, 
and reason alone, should determine their opinions, 


* Annuaire iie» Dtux Mondety of the Middle Class tincl ot 
1868, p 463 III the previous the Peasants, was irjected by 
year an attempt had been made those ol tlie Nobles and of the 
by the GovenmienL to moderaie Cleigv A slight — unfortu- 
the fierce mtoloi nice of the luitely very slight — modifica- 
Swedish law, but tiio bill, ti on was effected in 1860 
though adopt-ed by the IIousi u 
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fchat they never can be legitimately certain of the 
trntli of what they have been taught till they have 
both examined its evidence and heard what can be 
said against it, and that any influence that introduces 
a bias of the will is necessarily an impediment to 
enquiry, the whole theory of persecution falls at once 
to the ground For the object of the persecutor is to 
Buppiess one portion of the elements of discussion , it 
is to deteimine the judgment by an influence other than 
reason, it is to pie\ ent that fi ecdom of enquiry which 
18 the sole method we possess of arriving at truth The 
persecutor neier can be certain that he is not peise- 
cuiing truth lalhei than error, but ho may be quite 
certain that he is sup^n essing ihe spn it of ti uth And 
indeed it is no exa^^f^ration to say that the doctrines 
I have leviewed represent the most skilful, and at the 
same time most successful, conspiracy against that 
spiiitthab has evei exisled among mankind Until the 
seventeenth century, every mental disposition which 
philosophy pronounces to be essential to a legitimate 
research was almost uni for mly branded as a sin, and 
a huge jn oportion of the most deadly intellectual 
vices weio deliberately inculcated as virtues It was 
a sin to doubt the opinions that Iiad been instilled in 
childhood before they had been examined It w'as a 
virtue to hold them ivith unwareiing, unreasoning 
credulity It was a sin to notue and develupe to its 
full conseqiieiiees evt rv objection to those opinions, it 
was a viii.uc to stifle eveiy objection as a suggestion 
of the devil It wms sinful to study with equal atten- 
tion and with an indifleiciit mind the writings on 
both sides, sinful to resohe to follow the light of evu- 
dence wherever it might lead, sinful toiemain poised 
m doubt between conflicting opinions, sinful to give 
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onlj a qualified assent to indecisive arguments, sinful 
even to recognise the moral or intellectual excellence 
of opponents. In a word, there is scarcely a dispo- 
sition that marks the love of abstract truth, and 
scarcely a rule which reason teaches as essential for 
its attainment, that theologians did not for centuries 
stigmatise as ofiensive to the Almighty By destroy- 
ing every book that could generate discussion, by 
diffusing through every field of knowledge a spirit of 
boundless credulity, and, above all, by persecuting 
with atrocious cruelty those who differed from their 
opinioUvS, they succeeded for a long period in almost 
arresting the action of the Eui’opean mind, and m 
persuading men that a critical, impartial, and en- 
quiring spirit was the worst form ol vice Fiom this 
fnghthil condition Europe was at last lescued by the 
intellectual influences that produced the Belormrition, 
by the teaching of those great philosophers who 
clearly laid down the conditions of enquuy, and by 
those bold innovators who, with the stake of Bmno 
and Vanim before their eyes, dared to challenge 
directly the doctiiries of the past By these means 
the spirit of philosophy or of truth became promi- 
nent, and the spirit of dogmatism, with all ihs conse- 
quences, was pi oportionalely weakened As long as 
the latter e])iiit possessed an indisputable ascendancy, 
persecution was ruthless, universal, and unquestioned 
When the former spirit became more power! ul the 
language of anathema grew less peremptory Ex- 
ceptions and quail hcatio ns were introduced , tlie full 
meaning of the words was no longer reahsed, perse- 
cution became languid , it changed its character, it 
exhibited itself rather in a general tendency than in 
overt acts; it grew apologctical, timid, and evasive. 
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In one age tlie persecutor burnt tbe heretic , ]n an- 
other, he crushed him with penal laws ; in a thud, he 
withheld from him places of emolument and dignity, 
in a fourth, he subjected him to the excommunication 
of society. Each stage of advancing toleration marks 
a stage of the decline of the spiiitof dogmatism and 
of the increase of the spirit of truth 

Now, if I have at all succeeded in carrying the 
reader with me in the foregoing arguments, it will 
api)ear plain that the doctrine of exclusive salvation 
represents a point fioin which two entirely different 
systems diverge In othei words, those who reicct 
the doctrine cannot pause there They will inevitably 
be earned on to a series of doctnnes, to a general 
conception of religion that is radically and funda- 
meii billy differ ent from the conception of the ad- 
lieient of tJie dootiinc I speak of course of those 
who hold one oi other opinion with realising earnest- 
ness Of tJieae it may, I believe, be truly said, tliat 
according to their relation to this doctrine they will 
be divided into different classes, with different types 
of character, different standards of excellence, dif- 
ferent conceptions of the whole spirrt of theology 
The man wdio with realising eaincstne^^^s believes the 
doctnne of exclusive salvation, will habitually place 
the dogmatic aho\ethe inoial element of religion , ho 
will justify, or at least very slightly condemn, ])ious 
frauds or other imnioial acts that support his doc- 
trines , be will judge men mainly according to Iheir 
opinions, and not accoi ding to their ads , he will lay 
greater stress on those duties that grow out of an 
ecclesiastical system than on those winch grow out 
of the moral iiatui e ol mankind , he will obtam the 
certainty that is necessary to his peace by excluding 
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every argument that is adverse to lus belief , and be 
will above all manifest a constant tendency to per- 
secution. On the other Land, men who have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of earnest and impar- 
tial enquiry, will invariably come to value such a 
disposition more than any particular doctrines to 
which it may lead them , they will deny the neces- 
sity of correct opinions , they will place the moidl 
far above the dogmatic side of then faith , they will 
give free scope to every criticism tha,t restricts their 
belief; and they will value men accoiding to their 
acts, and not at all according to their opinions The 
first of these tendencies is essentially Roman Catho- 
lic The second is essentially rationalistic 

It IS impossible, I think, to doubt that, since Des 
cartes, the higher tliought of Europe has been tending 
steadily in this second direction, and that sooner or 
later the spirit of truth will be regarded m Chris- 
tendom, as it was regal ded by the philosophers of 
ancient Greece, as the loftiest form of virtue We 
are indeed still far from that point A love of truth 
that seriously resolves to spare no prejudice and 
accord no favour, that prides itself on basing every 
conclusion on reason or conscience, and m rc^jecfcing 
every illegitimate influence, is not common in one 
sex, is still rarer in the other, and is \eiy fai indeed 
from being the actuating spirit of all who boast 
most loudly of their freedom fiom prejudice Still 
it IS to this that we are steadily appioxmiating , and 
there piobably never before was a period since the 
triumph of Chiistianily, wlicn men were judged so 
httle according to their belief, and when history, and 
even ecclesiastical history, was wiitten with such 
earnest, such scrupulous iiiipaitiahty In the })ob- 
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tical sphere the victory has almost bcnii achieved. 
fn the social sphere, although the amalgamation of 
different religious eoinmunities is still very impei feet, 
and although a change of leligiou by one membei of 
a family not iinti 0(jaontly jiroduces a rupture and 
causes a vast amount of the more petty forms of pei- 
secution, tlie impiovement lias been rapid and pro- 
found Tlic fieico invectives winch Protestant and 
Catliolic once interchanged, aie now for the most 
part conhne d to a sm.dl and select ciicle of the more 
ardent disci[)l(*s of eithei cieed and it is commonly 
admitted among educated men, that those who, under 
die sense ol duty, and at the cost of great mental 
sulleiing, have cl j ringed then rcdigion, ought not to 
be pioiiouncc'd the most culpable of mankind, even 
though they have re]ected the oininons of their censor 
This IS fd least a vast iinpiovcmeiit since the time 
when the term ‘mi^cieaiit’ or misbeliever was first 
made a synoinni ten the most atrocious of cimiiuals, 
and when aposUisy was univei sally regaided as the 
worst of c rimes All eady, under the same influences, 
ectucaiion at the Universities has in a gieat measnie 
lost its old uvclusive cliai actei , and inembeis of dif- 
fluent ( leeils lumng been admitted within then pale, 
men .ue bi ought iii contact with lepiesentatives of 
more than one i lass ot opinions tit a time when they 
are finally deciditig what class of opimons they will 
einbiace There cannot, I think, be much doubt 
that the same mov eiiient must eventually modify 
profounaly the cMiliei stages of education If our 
piivato juclgrnimt IS the sole iiile by which we should 
form oui opinions, it is obviously the duty of the 
f^clucatni to lendei that ludgrnent as poweiful, and 
at the same time to pieseive it as unbiassed, as pos- 
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sible To impose an elaborate system of prejudices 
on the yet undeveloped mind, and to entwine those 
prejudices with all the most hallowed associations of 
childhood, IS most certainly contraiy to the apint of 
the doctrine of private judgment A prejudice may 
be true or false , but if private judgment is to decide 
between opinions, it is, as far as that judgment is 
concerned, necessarily an evil, and especially when it 
appeals strongly to the affections The sole object of 
man is not to search for truth , and it ma^ be, and 
undoubtedly often is, necessary for other purposes 
to instil into the mind of the child ceitain opinions, 
which he will have hereafter to reconsider Yet 
still it is manifest that those wlu) appreciate this 
doctiine of private judgment as I ha\c described it, 
will desire that those opinions should he few, that 
they should rest as hghtly as possible upon tli(‘ mind, 
and should be separated as far as possible tiom the 
eternal principles of morality 

Such seem the general outlines of the in()\ement 
around us Unhappily it is impossible to contemplate 
it without feeling that the Protestantism of Chilling- 
worth is much less a leahty to be grasped than an 
ideal to which, at least in onr age, we can most im- 
perfectly appTO-x.iinatc The overwhelming majority 
of the human race necessarily accept their opinions 
from authority Whether they do so avowedly, like 
the Cathohes, or unconsciously, like most Prot(^stants, 
IS immaterial They have neither time nor oppor. 
tunity to examine for themselves They are taught 
certain doctrines on disputed questions as if they 
were unquestionable truths, when they are incapable 
of judging, and every influence is employed to deepen 
the impression This is the true ongin of their 
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belief Not until loii^ years of mental enuflict have 
passed can they obtain tlie iiiestiinable ))ooii of an 
assutocl and ujitiammellod mind The table of the 
ancient Ms si ill true d'he woman even now sits at 
the ])oital of life, ])rosenting a c.up to «ill who enter 
in Avhich dll^u^es thiou^h everv^ \eiu a poison that 
will chn^ to them ioi e\(‘r d’'ht‘ judgment may 
[lien c the ( louds of })iejndite In the moments of 
her stiennili slic m.iv evini lejoice and ti lumph in her 
liVierty, _)ct the conceptions of childhood will long 
remain Lilont in the m.nd, to reappear in every hour 
ol weakness, wlien the iension of the icason is re- 
laxed, and when the j>owei of old associations is 
supienie - It is not sin pvjsiiig that very fo'w should 


' (aIxs 

^ This v( ry painl nl i r( m - 
nnco, which ooip'us mu li vii 
iiiiportiUit pKuc 111 .ill iciiij:inu', 
tnogriphic s Mims to In il- 
r.irliC'd to an c i < iiu h r< - 
m.ulwihlo inci olisiuic (lipiil- 
numl ol inc iit li pin luntM n i 
which has onl\ lu en inicsh- 
iiand with ciuiestiKss miiImu 
tile last tew NOiis, 1 11(1 wliiili 
IS tiinnd hv yis\ c hol'in^t s 

‘ l.itc'iit oons( iniisiK .,s * and h\ 
pin siolo^ists ‘ nncons( lous c < i c‘- 
bi ition ’ ot llio ] ( ll( \ i( tuai 
of the ])iaMi ' '1 li.it (.1 It iin 

l.icis rein. nil so hiiM»n in the 
mind, th it it is oii]\ In a strong 
act ot volition tlx \ h' n*- 
eallod to 1C ( olloction, is i tut 
ot daily p\]u lienee Init it is 
DOW full^ Cstablishtd th i.t a 
iniiltitudo of (V.nis whuh iie 
f>o ( (iin])let(>lv foriiot^i n tli i1 no 
efToit ot will can tcmyc dmii, 
and that thfir si itnncnt calls 
ip no rominiMCtuce, may llc.^er- 


rlicless he, so to sjuMk nn- 
h( elded in the rnfiiioty, ,iiid 
ni IV he 1 ( jirodiu c d with i fenno 
\u Illness iinch i m it un ph>si( d 
(oiiditions Tills IS esp( dally 
I he ic'sult of some diseases 
1 lius r L*" tlicie IS i cist on 
reroid of ui lenoiint worn in 
1 ( p(' il iiiL^ in .1 (h In mill < i it on 

words whiiii w(ie niocnise'd 

asllihuw ind ('h.ildaic Winn 
she i« turned to t oiisi lousness 
slie Km w iiolhiiif^ ot these 
words, slif iiad no notion of 
rlu 11 inr LMiiiiif and boiri^ told 
th.Lt tlu\ wc'ie Hebrew and 
C'lnM 111 slie could reeollccl 
no possiolf w ly m which she 
could li ive acquiicd thorn A 
se uc liiin^ line sti^alioii into In r 
anttc(d(nts Wis instituted, 
and it was found th it when a 
irirl she had been servant to ft 
(leriiyman wlio was icciistomcd 
to walk np and ciuwn his pas- 
Rije readinp; those lanpuaffcs 
The woidb were hiddcm in the 
3 
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possess the cotirag'e and the pf^rsevc^rance to enoonnter 
the mental stru£>’gle The immense majority either 


mind, were rejirodiiced by dis- 
ease, and were lojpotfeii vv?ien 
the disease li.id passed (Car- 
penter, Human V}iysivJo<jii, p 
808 ) It IS feaid that a inomf u- 
tary review ot number^ of 
loiig-torpottei) iiKidtiits of life 
IB the laht phenomenon ot con- 
si lousnisa before the insensi- 
bility that precedes diowning' 
liut not only are facf^ let.nned 
j/i the memory of \^hich wo aro 
unconsc'ious, the mind itself is 
also perpetually acting — piirsn- 
in*^ trams of thought HUtoujati- 
cally, of which we have no 
consciousness Thus it has 
been often observed that a 
subject which at niglit appears 
tangled and confused, acquiirs 
a perfect clcirness and ar- 
rangement dm mg sleep Thus 
the school bo> ]^mJ\vs that 
verses learnt liy lieait pist 
btloTO bleep arc retained with 
much greater laciliiy tlian 
those which an learnt at nny 
other time thus, in the course 
ot iccolhction, two facts 'will 
oft^n nsp in suLces'‘ion which 
a'[p(ar to ha\e no connoLtioii 
whrilm er , but a cai chil im esli- 
gatiotj will prove that there is 
some forgntiMi link ot associa- 
tion which the mind had pur- 
suer!, but of whuh we aie en- 
tirely unconscious It is in 
connection \viththc'i( facts that 
we should mow that reappear 
ance ot opinions, modes of 
tliouglit, and emotions belong- 
ing to a tonne r stag© ot our 
iDlcUcctual hi^'tory, that is 
the red'll It of the auto- 


matical action of the mind 
when volition is altogether sus- 
pended It is ©specially com- 
mon (oi, at loabt, ©specially 
manifest) in languor, in dm 
ease, and, above ulJ, m sleep 
M Maury, who has investi- 
gated the subject with his 
usual gre at ability, luis shown 
that in sleep hjperiosthesia of 
the meinoi) is very common 
tti.it not only facts, but pro- 
cesses of thought that belong 
altogctlur to the past, aro re- 
produced , and that a frequent 
di earner will olten be brought 
under the influence of ines in 
which he had once indulged, 
but by wb'ch in his waking 
hours he is rarely or never 
OAeKomo Theie can be little 
doubt that when we aio actively 
reasoning thn automatic action 
of the mind still continues, 
but the ideas and trams of 
thouitlit that are thus produced 
are so combined and trans- 
foimed by the re, t, son, that we 
die itiiconscious of their exist- 
ence Thp> exist, nevbithelcss, 
ard form (oi greatly contribute 
to) ouj rmntal bias It is ini- 
posMbhi to T( \ lew this most 
buggostno subject without sus- 
pecting that the saving, ‘ liabit 
16 ft second uatuie,' represents 
more thsn a im ta phor, that the 
reason is much more closely 
connected with the wnll than is 
generally imagined , and that 
the origin ot most of those 
opinions we attribute to pure 
reasoning, ib more composite 
than we suppose Thisimpor- 
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never examine -he opinions they have mberiied, or 
examine them, so completely under the dominatiut; 
influence of the prejudice of education, that what- 
ever may have been the doctiines they have been 
taught, they conclude that they are so unquestion- 
ably true, that nothing but a judicial blindness can 
cause their rejection Of the few who have obtained 
a ghinpsoof higher things, a large prupoition cannot 
endure a coiifljct to which old associations and, above 
all, the old doctmio of the guilt of on or, lend such 
a peculiar bitterness, they stiHo the voice of leason, 
they tain away from the jjath of knowledge, they 
piircliase peace at the expense oi* truth Tins is, 
indeed, in our day, tlio most fatal of all the obstacles 
to enquiry It was not liU the old world had been 
reduced to chaos that the Divine voice said, ‘ Let there 
be bght, ’ and in the order of knowledgj-c, as in the 
oidei of nature, dissolution must commonly precede 
formation Tliere is a period in the history of the 
enquirer when old opinions have been shaken or 
destroyed, and nt‘\v opinions have not yet been 
foimed, a period of doubt, of terror, and of darkness, 
when the voice of tlie dogmatist has not lost its 


tAut snbjict \\ IS tiLi>t iiuident- 
ally poiutc'd out L( ibiiUz 
Attcr Ins tiuu , it siums, except 
m ,18 fii ns It WAS (oiinecteLl 
with animisiji ot 8l dil, to 
hive boon .ilniost unuotictd 
tiU very roeciidy 8ii VV 
Hdiiiillon (m his his 

treated it iiom ii t holoj^icnl, 
and Drs Lajiock ['J fio 
and the M%nd) lud C irpeutor 
[Hunvan Fh^sioloy^jy pp 
819) from a nieduMl point ot 
View Mr MorclJ, iullowing 


in the steps of Stahl, has 
ai.Lilul 1 urn self of it {Mental 
Vhdos(>i)hi/) to explain tin Liws 
of gent 1 at ion, ascribing tlio 
iorrrialion ot the IcEtiis to the 
unconscious action of the soul, 
and M Maury {Le Sommtd et 
hs litvtb^ has shown its connec- 
tion with the phenomena of 
sleep Sof, too, Do Quince^ 's 
( ipLUin- Fatu , pp 209 -lib] , ed 
1S64 , T]-,sot, Siff la Vie , and 
Saibset, LAme et la Vie, 


2 
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power, and the phantoms of the past still hover over 
the mnd, a period when eveiy landmark is lost to 
sight, and every stai is veiled, and the sonl seems 
diifling helpless and i udderless before the destroy- 
ing blast Jf IS in tins scMson of transiiion that the 
temptations to stdJe I’eason possess a feai ful jjowor 
It is when contrasting the i ranquilli ty of past assur- 
ance with the fev^cnsli paroxysms that accompany 
enquiry, that the mind is most likely to abandon the 
path of tiuth It IS so much easiei to assume than 
to prove , it IS ro much less painful to believe than to 
doubt there is such a charm in the rejiose of pre- 
judice, wlion no discordant voice jars upon the har- 
mony of belief, there is such a thrilling pang when 
cherished dreams are scattered, and old creeds aban- 
doned, that it is not surpiising that men should 
close their eyes to the unwelcome light. Hence Ihe 
tenacity exhibited by systems that have long since 
been disjiroved Hence tlie oscillation and timidity 
that chaidctcTisc flic lesearcli of most, and the in 
diffeience to irutli and the worsbi]) of expediency 
that cloud the far promise of not a few 

In om ago these struggles aie diffused over a very 
wide circh , and arc felt by men <jf many grades of 
intellect Tins fact, howcvei, wliile it accounts for 
the perturbation and ins (ability that characteiise a 
large portion of contemporary literature, should ma- 
terially lighten the burden ol each individual enquirer 
The great majonty of the ablest intellects of the cen- 
tury have preceded him, and their genius irradiates 
the path. The liauds of many sympathisers are ex- 
tended to assist him The disiiil cgi ation around him 
will facilitate his course He who, believing that the 
search for truth can nevei be olieusivp to the God of 
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truth, pursues Ins way with aii iiBsuorviTig energy, 
may not unreasonably hope tliat ho may assist others 
m their struggle towards the light, und iritiy m some 
small degiee contribute to that consuiuination when 
the professed belief shall have been adjusted to the 
leqmrements of the ago, when the old tyianny shall 
have been broken, and the auaicliy of transition shall 
have passed awj > 
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CHAPTER V 

THE SECULARISATION OP POLITICS. 

Thk evidence I have collected lu the preceding chap- 
ters will be sufficient to exhibit the nature of the 
ration ah stic movement, and also the process by 
which it has been developed To estabhsh the first, 
I have levicwed a lonp^ senes of theological concep- 
tions which the movement has weakened or trans- 
formed To establish the second, I have shown that 
the most important changes were much less the results 
of direct controversy than of the attraction of the 
prevailing modes of thought, which themselves re- 
presented the convergence of a great variety of theo- 
logical influences In the remainder of tins work, 1 
propose to trace more fully than I have yet had 
occasion to do, the iclations of the rationalistic move- 
ment to the political and economical history of Europe, 
or, in ofcljer words, to sliow on the one hand how the 
theological development has modified political and 
economical theories, and, on the other hand, how 
the tendencies produced by these have reacted upon 
theology 

But, holoi 0 cnlciing upon this field, it will perhaps 
not be altogethei unnecessary to remind the reader 
once more of Hie main principle upon which the 
I’clevance of this spocn^s of narrative depends It is 
that the speculative opinions which are embraced by 
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any large body of men aro accepted, not on account 
of the arguments upon which they rest, hut on 
account of a predisposibon to receive them This 
predisposition depends vvith many peisons ontnely 
upon the circumstances of their position, tliat is to 
say, upon the associations of childhood, friendship, 
or interest, and is of such a nature as altogether hi 
dispense with arguments With othei^^, it depends 
chiefly upon tlie cliaractei of their minds, vvhicli in- 
duces them to embrate one class of aiguments ratlier 
than another This intellectual charactei, again, re- 
sults partly from natural and innate petuhaiities, and 
partly from the totality of influences that act upon 
the mind Foi the mind of man is no inert leceptacle 
of knowledge, but absorbs and incorpoiates into its 
own constitution the ideas which it leccives In a 
healthy condition, increased knowledge implies an 
increased mental capacity, and each peculiar depart- 
ment of study not inerolv compiises a peculiar kind of 
information, but also produces a peculiar ply and ten- 
dency of judgment All minds are more or less 
governed by wliab chemists term the laws ot elective 
affinity Like naturally tends to like I'he predomi- 
nating passion of every nan colouis the wliole train 
of his reasoning, and m every subject he examines, 
he instill ctivelv turns to that aspect which is most 
congruous to his favourite pursuit 

If this bo so, wo should naturally expect that 
politics, which occupy so laige a place m the minds 
of men, should at all times have exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the tone of thought from which 
theological opinions arise, and that a general tendency 
to restrict the pi o\ nice of theology should have re- 
sulted iTi a secularisation of politics In the present 
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sliapter, I sliall exaiiiiiie the stti^^'es of that seciilariB&r 
tion and Ihe minor changes that are connected with 
it The subject will nahirally di\ide itself into two 
parts We shall fiist see huw nioological interests 
gradually ceasoil to bo a main object of political com- 
binations , and afterWcirdh, how, by the repudiation of 
the divine light ot kings and the assertion of the 
social contract, the basis of authority was secu- 
larised 

If \ve take a broad view of the coiiise of history, 
and examine tlie i el at ions of great bodies of men, we 
find that lehgion and ])atriotiRm are the chief moral 
influences to which they have been subject, and that 
the sepaiate modifications and mutual interaction ot 
tliese two agents may almost be said to constitute the 
moral history of mankind Por some centuries before 
the introduction of Christianity, patriotism was in 
most couiitiies the piesiding moral principle, and 
rehgion occupied an entirely subordinate position 
Almost all those examples of lieroic self-sacrifice, of 
passionate devotion Uj an unselfish aim, which anti- 
quity aifoids, weic pioduccd by the spirit of patriot- 
ism Dei Ills and ilegulus, Leonidas and Haimodms, 
are the pagan parallels to Christian inartyi^ * Not 
was it only in the great crises of national history that 
this spiiit was evoked The jiride of patriotism, the 
sense of dignity which it inspires, the close bond of 
sympathy produced by a common aim, the energy and 
elasticity of chaiaotei which are the parents of great 


^ It lu w'oithy ot notice, that — thfj objeota of reprc&entation 
the firai Orvolopment of sculp- being not the gods, but the true 
lure, which in almost all other national ideals — tha heroes of 
nations was religious, in Rome Rome (See 0 Muller, Manuel 
appears to have beer \)iiUiotJc d' Ardiioloqm^^iA i pp 251-2) 
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enterprises, weie manifested habitually in the leading 
nations of antiquity The spirit of patriotism per- 
vaded all classes It formed a distinct type of 
character, and was the origin both of many virtues 
and of many vices 

If we attempt to estimate tlie moral condition of 
such a phase of society, we must m some respects 
place it extremely high Patriotism has always 
proved the best cordial of humanity, and all the 
sterner and more robust virtues were matured to 
the highest degree by its {)ower No olhci influence 
diffuses abroad so much of that ste.idy fortitude 
which IS equally removed flora languor and timidity 
on the one hand, and from feveiish and moibid ex- 
citement upon Hie other In nations tliat have been 
long pervaded by a strong and confinuous political 
life, the pulse bents high and steadih, habits of self- 
reliance are formed which enable men to confront 
danger with a calm intre])idity, and to ictain a certain 
sobriety of temperament amid the most trying vicis- 
situdes A capacity for united action, foi self-sacri- 
fice, for Ion g and pc'rsevcun n g ex ei tion, becomes 
general A higli, thougli sometimes rather capricious, 
standard of honoui is formed, and a stern simplicity 
of habits encouiagcd It is probable that in the 
best days of the old classic republics the passions of 
men were ashabiinally under contiol, national tastes 
as simple and chastened, and acts of heroism as 
frequent and as grand, as in the noblest periods of 
subsequent histoiy Never did men pass through 
life with a more majestic dignity, oi meet death with 
a more unfaltering calm The full sublimity of the 
old classic type has never been reproduced m its 
pei lection, but the spirit that formed it has often 
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breathed over the feverish struggles of modem life, 
and lias infused into society a heroism and a forti- 
tude that have proved the mvanable precursors of 
regeneration. 

All this was produced among nations that were 
notoriously deficient m religious feeling, and had, 
indeed, degraded their religion into a mere function 
of the State The disinterested enthusiasm of pa- 
triotism had pervaded and animated them, and had 
called into habitual action many of tlie noblest moral 
capacities of mankind 

To this picture there is, however, a melancholy 
reverse If the Homan civilisation exhibited to a 
very high degree the sterner virtues, it was pre- 
eminently deficient in the gentler ones. The pathos 
of life was habitually repressed Sufiemng and weak- 
ness met with little sympathy or assistance The 
slave, the captive, the sick, the helpless, were treated 
with cold indifierence, or with merciless ferocity 
The hospital and the refuge foi the afflicted were 
unknown The spectacle of suffering and of death 
was the luxui y of all classes An almost absolute de- 
struction of the finei sensibilities was the consequence 
of the universal worship of force The existence of 
the gods Avas, indeed, recognised, but the ideals of 
excellence weie not sought on the heights of Olyrii- 
puH, but 111 the annals of Homau prowess Theie 
was little* sense of tlie snperhuman, no conception of 
ain, no desire to nse above the things of caith , pride 
was deemed the gieatestof virtues, and humility the 
most contemptible of weaknesses The welfare of the 
State being the highest object ot unselfish devotion, 
virtue and vice weie often measured by that standard, 
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and the individual habitually sacriticed to the 
community 

But pci haps the greatest vice of the old form of 
patriotism was the narrowness of sympathy whu h if 
produced Outside the circle of then own nation all 
men were regarded with contempt and indifference, 
if not with absolute hostility Conquest was tlie one 
recognised form of national progiess, and the interests 
of nations were, theiefore, regaided as diiectly op- 
posed. The intensity with wliieli a niau loved his 
country was a measure of the hatred which he hoie 
to those who were without it Tlie enthusiasm which 
produced the noblest virtues in a narrow circle was 
the direct and powerful cause of the strongest inter- 
national antipathies 

In Judeea the religious system occupied a more 
promment position than among the Greeks or 
Romans, but it had been indissolubly connected with 
national interests, and the attachment to it w^as iii 
reality only a form and aspect of jiatnotism What- 
ever opinion may be held as to whether a futuie 
life was intended to be among the elements of the 
Levitical revelation, there (an be no question that 
the primary incentives which that i eve 1 at ion ofleied 
were of a patriotic order The devotion of tlie 
people to their loligious system vas to be the measure 
of their national prosperity When their faith burnt 
with a strong and unsullied flame, every enemy sue- 
cumbed beneath their arms, but wheTio\ or idolatry 
had corrupted their devotions, a hostile army encircled 
Mount Moriah All the tiaditions of their religion 
were identified with splendid national triumphs The 
rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, and the 
massacre of its mhabitants, the exploits of the inspired 
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warriors who had broken the chains of a foreign 
master, the destiuction of the hosts of the Assyrian, 
were all legends interweaving in the Jewish mind the 
association of the Church and of the State The spirit 
of sect, or an attachment not to abstract principles, 
but to a definite and organised ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, IS a spirit essentially similar to patriotism, but is 
directed to a different object, and is therefore, in most 
cases, hostile to it In Judaea the spirit of patriotism 
and the spirit of sect were united , each intensified 
the other and the exclusive intolerance winch is the 
result of each existed with double virulence 

Such was the condition of the Pagan and Jewish 
world when ihe sublime doctrine of universal brother- 
hood was ] reached to mankind After eighteen 
hundred yeai s men are only beginning to realise it, 
and at the tune when it was first proclaimed it was 
diametrically ()])])0sed to the most cherished preju- 
dices of the age 

In Judaea the spnit of an exclusive patriotism not 
only pervaded tlie national mind, hut was also at this 
period an intensely active moral principle. In the 
Roman Empire patriotism was little moie than an 
intellectual conception, society was in a condition 
of moral dissolution, and disinterested enthusiasm 
was extremely rare The fortunes of the infant 
Church were probably, in no slight moasiue deter- 
mined by these circumstances In Judaja it was 
rejected with indignant scorn In tlie Roman Empire 
it obtained a marvellous triumph, but it triumphed 
only by transforming itself under the influence of 
the spirit of sect The passion for the visible and 
material winch m that age it was impossible to e>scape 
— which mcrusted the teachings of the Church with 
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.in elaborate and suporstihons ritnabsm, designed tfi 
appeal to and entliral the senses, and converted its 
simple moral priiunples into a complicated creed — 
acted with equal toice upon its government, and 
transfoirned it into a highly centralised monarchy, 
pervaded by a spiut of exclusiveness very similar to 
that which liad animated the old Roman lepublic. 
The spirit of sect was, indeed, far strongei and more 
virulent than the most envenomed spirit of nation- 
ality The ancient ])atiiot regaided nations that 
weie beyond his l)oi\1c‘i witli indihereuce, or with a 
spirit of rivalry, but tlu ])nest declaicd eveiy one 
who rejected ins o[)inions to be a ciiminaJ 

Prom tins peiiod for many centuries Catholicism, 
consideied as an etclesiastn al oigamsation, was the 
iindisjmted mistiess ol jOiiro])e , national feelings 
scaicoly ever came into ( ollision with its interests, 
and tlie wliole ciuient of adairs was directed by 
theology Wlien, however, the hist breathings of 
the spnit of Ralioiialisni vveie felt m Eaiope, when, 
under the iidluenee ot that s[)irit, dogmatic interests 
began to wane, and ilien ]>aTamoiint importance to bo 
questioned, a new tendency v^ as iiianifi^stod The 
interests of the Chin eh weie subordinated to those 
of the Stale Theology w^as banished from depart- 
ment after department of politics, until the whole 
system of government was secularised 

The period in whieh political alfaus were most 
completely governed by theological considerations 
was unqn cation a illy the age of the Crusades It was 
no puhtieal anxiety about the balance of power, but 
an intense leligioas enthusiasm, that im]>ellcd tlie 
inhabitants ot Chnslcndom towards the city which 
was at oiic‘e the cradle and tlic symbol of their faith 
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AJl interests were then absorbed, all classes were 
governed, all passions subdued or coloured by reli- 
gious fervour T^Tational animosities that had raged 
for centuries were pacified by its power 
intrigues of statesmen and the jealousies of kings 
disappeared beneath its influence Nearly two mil- 
lions of lives are said to have been sacrificed in the 
cause Neglected governments, exhausted finances, 
depopulated countries were cheerfully accepted as the 
price of success No wars the world had ever before 
seen were so popular as these, whicli were at the same 
time the most disastrous and the most unselfish 
Long before the Reformation, such wars as the 
Crusades had become impossible, and the relative 
prominence of secular policy had mateiially increased 
This was m part the result of the better oigamsation 
of the civil government, whicli rendered unnecessary 
some of the services the Church had pieviously 
rendered to the community Thus, when Die general 
tolerance of private wais had produced a condition 
of anarchy that rcndeied all the relations of life 
insecuie, the Chnrcli inteiposcd and jiroclairned in 
the eleventh century the ‘ Truce of God,’ wlncli was 
the first eflective barrier to the lawlessness of the 
barons Her bishops became the arbitrators of every 
quarrel, and succeeded in a great measure m calming 
the ferocity of the age But when this object was 
m part attained, and when the regal power was con- 
solidated, the Truce of God, in spite of many at- 
tempts to revive it,' fell rapidly into desuetude, and 
the preservation of tranquilhty passed from the ec- 

• It was Lon firmed as pfvrt of Ducellier, Hisi des Classes La- 
the general law of the Church honeuscs tn France ^ pp 67-69 
ly Alexander III lu 1179 See 127, 128 
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clebiastical to the civil government. This is hut a 
single example of a process that was continually 
going on during the latter half of the middle ages 
The Church had formerly exercised nearly every 
function of the civil government, on account of the 
inefficiency of the lay governors, and every develop- 
ment of secular administration, while it relieved the 
ecclesiastics of a duty, deprived them of a source of 
power 

But, besides the diminution of influence that re- 
sulted from this cause, the Church foi many centuries 
found a strenuous antagonist m the regal power 
The famous histoiy of iho investitures, and the 
equally remaikable, though less famous, ordinance by 
which in 131 D all bishops were expelled from the 
Parliament of Pans, are stnkmg examples of the 
energy with which the conflict was sustained Its 
issue depended mainly on the superstition of the 
people In a piofoundly superstitious age neither 
skill nor resolution could lesist the effects of an 
excommunication or an interdict, and the most illus- 
trious monarchs of the middle ages succumbed beneath 
their power Bui some time before the Reformation 
their tenor was in a tricat measure destroyed The 
rapid growth of the nidus trial classes, which were at 
all times separated fiom theological tendencies, the 
levival of a spirit of bold and unsliackled enquiry, 
and the disciedit that had fallen upon the Church on 
account of the uval popes, and of the corruption of 
the monasteries, were the (dnef Ctiuscs of the eman- 
cipation The Reformation was only possible when 
the old supers (.ibions had beta enfeebled by the spirit 
of doubt, and diluted by tlie adniixture of secular 
interests. Kings then availed themselves gladly of 
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the opportunity of throwing olT tlio restraints of the 
Papacy. Patriots rebelled against the supremacy 
of a foreign power The lay classes welcomed a 
change by which the pressuie of the clergy wae 
lightened 

A companson of the religious wars produced by 
the Reformation with the Crusades shows clearly 
the great change that liad passed over the spirit of 
Eurojie The Crusades had been purely leligious 
They represented solely tlie enthusiasm of tlie people 
for dogmatic inteiests, and they were maintained for 
more than two centuries by an ellort of unexampled 
self-sacrifice In the religious wais, on the other 
hand, the secular and the ecclesiastical elements were 
very evenly balanced The object sought was po- 
htical power, but diflerence of leligioiis belief formed 
the hues of demarcation scjiarating the hostile coa- 
litions, and ci(*ated tlie enthusiasm by which the 
struggle was maintained Tlie s])]iit of tlie tlieo 
logian was sufhi lentlv jioweiful to iniindaie J^mrope 
with blood, but only when united with the ambition 
of the jxditicnni Yet dogma! ic agreement still 
formed the principle of alliance, and all co-ojieiation 
with heretics was deemed a sin 

This phase of opinions continued for more than a 
century aftci the Refoiination It passed away under 
the pressure of advancing civilisation, but not before 
the ministry of Richelieu , foT although Piancis 1 
had made an alliance with tlie Tuiks, and a few other 
sovereigns liad exhibited a siinilai inditfoience to 
the prevailing distinctions, their policy was larely 
successful Even at the last, tlie cfnmgo was only 
effected with consideiable difficulty, and Italy, Spam. 
Germany and the Nethei lands swaiiried with writ- 
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mgs denonncing the alliance of the French with the 
Swedes as little short of an apostacj from Christi- 
anity. A book entitled ‘ Mars Gallicu^y and published 
in 1035, under the pseudonym of Alexander Patncius 
Armacanus, was especially singled out as the most 
conclusive demonstration of the sinfulness of alliances 
with heietics, and it marks the first dawn of the re- 
putation of one who was destined to exercise a deep 
and lasting infiucnce over the fortunes of the Church 
It was written by Jansemus, who owed to it his pro- 
motion to the bishopric of Tpres * But the genius 
ot Bicheheu, seconded by the intellectual infiuences of 
the age, pi evaded over every difhculty , and the Peace 
of Westphalia is justly regarded as closing the era of 
religious wars The invasion of Holland by Levis 
XIV was near becoming one, and religious fanaticism 
has inoie than once lent its aid fo other modern 
stiugglcs but wars like those which once distracted 
Europe have become almost impossible Among all 
the elements of alhmtv and repulsion that regulate 
the combinations of nalioiis, dogmatic interests, which 
wore once sujireme, can s( arcely he said to exist 
Among all the possible dangers tbat cloud the hori- 
zon, none ap])( ars more improbable tlian a coalition 
formed upon tlie principle of a common belief, and 
designed to extend the spliere of its influence Such 
coalitions wore once the most seuous occupations of 
statesmen. Tliey now exist only in the speculations 
of the expoundeis of }uo]iheey 

It was m this way tbat, in tlu* course of a few teri- 

* AviS aw R{juq\(-, ]> fib tlu* rdinrious chnractet Louis 
(ed 1692) XIV tried to give the inv. 8ion 

^ K g Iho n cent im .I'^ion of of Holland, tee Micliclet, Louu 
Moroc CO bv the Spaniaids On A7L 
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tunes, the foreig'n policy of all civilised nations wat» 
csorapletely and finally secularised. Wars that were 
once regarded as simple duties became absolutely 
impossible Alliances that were once deemed atro- 
cious Bins became habitual and unchallenged. That 
which had long been the centre around which all 
other interests revolved, receded and disappeared, 
and a profound change in the actions of mankind 
indicated a profound change in their belief 

I have already noticed the decline ot that religious 
persecution win ch was long the chi ef sign and 
measure of ecclesiastical mfiuence over the internal 
policy of nations There is, howevei, one aspect of 
the Inquisition which I have not referred to, for it 
belongs to the subject of the present chapter — I 
mean its frequent hostility to the civil power. 

Before the thirteenth century, the cognisance of 
heresy was divided between the bishop and the civil 
magistrate The Church pioclamied that it was a 
Clime more deadly than any civil offence, and that it 
should be punished according to its enoimity, the 
bishop accused the heretic, and the magistrate tried 
and condemned him During the earlier part of the 
middle ages, this aiTangemont, which had been that 
of the Theodosian Code, was accepted without diffi- 
culty The civil government was then very suhnns. 
81 ve, and heietics almost unknown, the few cases 
that appealed being usually lesolved into magic 
When, however, at the close of the twelfth century, 
a spirit of rebellion against the Church had been 
widely diffused, tlie Popes perceived that some moie 
energetic system was requnod, and among the mea- 
sures that weie devised, the pimcipal was the In- 
c^uisition, wfiieh was intended not merely to suppress 
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hereBy, but also to enlarge the circle of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction. 

This new tribunal ' was placed in the hands of the 
two religious oiders of St Dominick and St Francis, 
and its first object was to monopolise the trials of 
cases of heresy The bishop of the diocese had a 
certain position in tlie local tribunal, but it was 
generally little more than honorary, and was entirely 
subordinate to that of the chief inquisitor The civil 
government was only represented by an ‘Assessor/ 
and by some minor officers appomted by the In- 
quisitor himself, and its function was merely to exe- 
cute those whom the ecclesiastics had condemned 
A third of the confiscated goods was bestowed upon 
the district where the trial took place, which in its 
turn was to bear the expenses of the confinement of 
the prisoners To crown all, the society was cen- 
tralised by the appointment of an Inquisitor-General 
at E;ome, with whom all the branches of the tribunal 
were to be in constant communication 

It is obvious that this organisation, in addition to 
its religious importance, liad a very great pohtical 
importance It transferred to ecclesiastics a branch 
of jurisdiction which had always been regarded as 
belonging to the civil power, and it introduced into 
every country where it was acknowledged a corpo- 
ration of extraordinary powers entirely dependent on 
a foreign potentate The Inquisitors early found a 
powerful, though somewhat encroaching, fnend in 
the Emperor Fredenck IL, who in 1224 issued four 

* The relations of the In- Di^corso delP Ongine deW 
qniBition and the civil power sno delT InquisUtonCt wlncli I 
have been admirably sketched have closely followed 
by Sarpi, in a short >vork ( ailed 
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edicts at Padua, in which he declared himaelf then 
protector, couunanded that all obstinate heretics 
should be burnt, and all penitent heretics imprisoned 
for life, and delegated the investigation of the crime 
to the ecclesiastics, though the power of pronouncing 
the condemnation was reserved to the secular judge 
In the fiist half of the thirteenth century, the new 
tribunal was introdueed into Lombardy, the Marshes, 
Romagna, Tuscany, the Balearic Isles, Arragon, and 
some of the cities of Prance and Germany In 
Naples, however, the hostility ot the king to tho 
Pope, and the spint of the people, resisted it In 
Venice, too, the magjstiates long refused to admit it, 
and heretics were burnt on tlie designation of tho 
bishop, and by sentence of the Doge, and of the 
majority of the Supreme Council, until 1289, when 
the government yielded, and the Inquisition was 
introduced, though with some slight rostnchons 
favourable to the civil power * In Spam, owing to 
the combination of a very sti ong Catholic and a very 
strong national feeling, it assumed a somewhat pecu- 
liar form There, as elsewhere, it was an essentially 
ecclesiastical institution, created, extended, and mo- 
dified under the express sanction of the Pope, but 
the Inquisitor- General and the Chief Council were 
appointed by the sovereign, subject to the papal 
confirmation , and the famous prosecution of Antonio 
Peiez, which resulted in the destruction of the 
liberties ot An agon, tunushes an example, though 
perhaps a solitary one, of its employment merely as 
a political tool ^ At first its jurisdiction was con- 

* Sa,rpi» pp 48-67 (ed Ijoen Ludy investigated bv M 

Mignet, in an interesting work 

* Thw curious epibodo has called Antomo Pere^, One of 
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fined to the land, and many sailors of different 
ligions had enrolled themselves in the Spanish navy ; 
but m 1571 Sixtus V, at the request of Phihp 11, 
appointed a special Inquisitor to preside over the 
navy/ who speedily restored its orthodoxy. By 
Spanish influence the tribunal was extended to the 
Netherlands, to the New World, to Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Malta 

It is said in the legend of St Dominick that his 
mothei, when in the season of childbirth, dreamed 
that a dog was about to issue from her womb, bear- 
ing a lighted toich that would kindle the whole 
world, and ccitainly the success of the Inquisition 
well-nigh fulfilled the poitciit^ For two or three 
centuries its extension was the mam object of the 
papal policy , it was what the struggle of the mves- 
tituies had been in the j)receding age, the chief form 
which the spnit of ecclesiastical encroachment as- 
sumed , and during tins long period there was 
probably not a single pope who did not expressly 
eulogise it But although Iheio can be no doubt 
that a powerful blow was thus given to heresy, it 
may well be questioned wdiether the papal policy was 
not, on tlie whole, shoitsighied, for the Inquisition 


the arcusatioiis brought against 
Perez was, that he had in ,i 
moment of passion exclaimed, 
that ‘ it God the Father had 
rentur^d to bay to him what 
the king had b.nd, he would 
have cut his nose oii,’ which 
tlie Inquisitors said ‘ partook 
of the heresy of the Anthro- 
pomorphites and of the Vau- 
doiB, who maintain that ihe 
F ither has bodily parts ' 

' Paramo, De Ortyine In^ 


qiiibitionis^ pp 224-226 This 
was perhaps one of the minor 
causes of the decline of the 
Spanish navy 

- The Inquisition was no®, 
it IS true, organised till after 
his death, but St Dominick was 
the chief reviver of persecution 
Hzs Order represented the prin- 
cipJe, and the Inquisition was, 
almost as a matter of couise, 
placed mainly in its hands 
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probably contiibuted largely to the nltimato secu- 
lansation of politics Before ifs institution no one 
doubted that the investig’atiou and pucLshment of 
heieay foiincd one of tlie first duties of the civil 
government, but by ilie Inquisition the t^o things 
were slightly sepaiated Tlie cognisance of heresy 
W’as in a measure' withdrawn from the lay rulers, 
and by a curious inveision that very doctrine of the 
religious incapacity of the latter, which was after- 
wards urged in favour of toleiarice, was at this time 
uigod in favour of the Inquisition ^ Noi was the 
new tribunal merely distinct fiom tlie civil govern- 
ment It was also frequently opposed to it. Its 
very institution was an encroachment on the juris- 
diction of the magistrate, and there were constant 
differences as to the exact limits of its authority. 
Wherever it was acknowledged it was the undis- 
puted judge of heie^y and of a large section of 
ecclesiastical offences, and one of these latter — the 
employment by piiesls of the confessional for the 
purpose of seducing the penitents — occupied a very 
prominent place in tlie writings it produced * Wibch- 
ctaft, too, was usually, tliough by no means always, 

• The fallowmfypassaixe from ligiona e TticcomniAndata alia 
Sarpi IS very in'^tructive — proti‘zione del prencipe della 
* Ahre volte li ‘>anti Vescovi Mac •sti DiYina ^ (Pp 89,90 ) 
niuna cosa piu predica'vano e ^ See, for example, the full 
raCLommanddvano a prcncipi di^.cussion of the matter in 
che la curd della relif^ione Di C arena, De Officio S Inqum- 
nmna co^a pni h animoniTano Uomb (Lu^rduni, 1649), pjt 
e mode&t.imcnto repiendcvano 185-161 Three Popes — ^Paul 
die del trascuiarla ed .idesso IV , Pius IV, and Grcgoiy 
nmna cosa jnu se predica e XV — found it necessary to 
persuade al piencipo se non issue bulls on the subject, a 
ch' a lui non s’ aspeitri la cura iact which will surprise do one 
delle cose duine, con tutto che who has j.'jlanced over the pages 
del central lo la scrittura sacra of Sanchez or Dene 
sia plena di luoghi do^ e la re- 
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regarded aa within its province, but the magistrates 
Bometimes reiused to execute its sentences Usuiy 
was said by the ecclesiastics to be an ecclesiastical 
oifence, but the legislators refused to allow the In- 
quisition to try it Perjury, bigamy, and several 
other crimes gave use to similar conflicts. 

Willie the pi o\ nice of persecution was thus in 
some degree S0j)aial‘ed from the civil government, 
the extreme violence of the tiibuiial to which it had 
fallen aroused a \eiy general popular indignation. 
Spam, it IS tiuc, in this ic&pect an exception 
In that country tlie Inquisition was always cherished 
as the special expK'ssioii ot the national religion, and 
the burning of Jews and heretics was soon regarded 
m a double light, as a religious ceremony and also 
as a pageant or public amusement that was eminently 
congenial to the national taste ^ In other countries, 


* This appears sufficiontly 
Iro ni th ft beason s in v h i 
executions took place .ukI Ijoih 
all the d<. ‘<u iptione of Ok ui 1 
may notice, howe^ei, that theio 
IS in existence one veiy ip- 
inarkdblo contemptn in 
ing of the scone li k pn sc nts 
the execution, or latkcr Iho 
proce‘<Biun to tliL stake, of a 
n amber of Jews ami Jewesses, 
who weie burnt in 1< 80 at 
Madud, during the Ictcs that 
followed the man 1 ago oi Chailes 
II , and before tlie king, his 
brido, the couit and eleig) ot 
Madrid The groat square was 
arranged likw a tlu .it re, and 
thronged with ladies in court 
dress , the king sit on an 
ele^'dted platloiin surrounded 
by the (liiof monibeib ot tlic 


aiistoerac y, and Bishop Val- 
dai es, the Inquisitor-Gcneral, 
pnbidtd OAer the scene The 
painter of this very remarkable 
]ucture (whn.h ib in the galleiy 
of Madiid) was Francesco 
Bizzi, who died in ld85 He 
hab direct td the b^nipatluos of 
the speotatoi against the Jews 
by the usual plan of exaggt- 
lating the Jewish nose — a 
(Uvice whiLh is common to all 
iMily paintcis oxc< pt Juaiinez, 
who in Ins pictuus ot New 
Tcblaineiit bCfiies, honestly 
gives tins pfculiaiitN of featuri 
to ilie guxl as will as the bid 
oil iiacteis The picture ib very 
tunoLisfiom its representation 
of the attiro of the condemned 
and of the penitent Llorente 
has noticed tins auto da fl 
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however, but especially in Italy, it evcited intense 
hostility. When the Spaniards tried to force it upon 
the Neapohtans, so general an insurrection ensued 
that even Spanish zeal recoiled from the under- 
taking The north and centre of Italy wnthed 
fiercely under the yoke Terrific riots arising from 
this cause almost threatened the destruction of Milan 
in 1242, and of Parma m 1279, and minor disturb- 
ances took place in many other towns ^ Although 
the Popes had done everything in their power to 
invest the office witli a religious attraction — although 
they had gt anted tlic same indulgences to its officers 
as had formerly been granted to the Crusaders, and 
an indulgence of three ;^ears to all who, not being 
Inquisitors, assisted in bringing a heretic to con- 
demnation — although, too, the aontonce of excom- 
munication was launched ag«nnst all ivlio imjicdcd 
the Tnqui^itois in the (lisdhiige ot then office- the 
opposition of the Italians was fot cc'nluiK's une\- 
tinguisbcd Thus 'we find lu lol8 tlio ch strut ol 
Brescia m so wild a ferment of excitement on account 
of the condeiunatioii of numerous persons on the 

but not the picture {Hist borch, Htsf Jnqui^ cap. xl ) 

I In<iuisiUon, toin ni pp ‘ Sarpi )) 60 Gregory IX 
3, 4 ) made the admi'^sion ot the In- 

Amon^ the cutinu? iii 1080 qiiisition an iiulispen sable eon 
WAR I Jewish ^irl,iiotl7, whose (lition of his alliaucos with the 
singular beauty si ruck ill who fn e towns A monk called 
biiw her with admiration As J'riai JoJui, of Vicenza, seems 
she passed to the stake shi to have been the most success- 
cried to the queen, ‘Great ful in promoting the insfitiition 
queen, is not >our presence in Ital> He pronounced him - 
able to bring me some comfort sdf the apostle not of porsecu- 
under my nuser'y ? Consider tion, but of peace, reconciled 
iny youth, and that I am con- many enemies, and burnt sixt^ 
demned for a religion which I Cathan on a single occasion in 
have sucked in with my the great square of Verona 
mother’s milk’ The queen (Sismondi, lii^t de la Liberie 
turned uiray her eyes (Lim- tom i pp 108, 109 ) 
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charge of incantation, that the goveinmont could 
with dilF^culty yiatify it by annulling the sentences 
A snnilat oiilbuist took place in Mantna m 1.56S, 
and ov(»n in FIouk* at the deiith nt Paul IV the 
pnsoiis ol the Iiupiiaition were hurs»t open, and their 
recoids burnt by an infuuated crowd * 

All these things have* tlunr place in the history of 
the hecularisation of pfditics, for they all contributed 
to wt'aken the spirit of pci seen tion, and to sepaiate 
it from the civil aovetninerit As long, however, as 
dogmatic intcu'sts were suproine, persecution in 
bonio foi 111 or othei nnist liavo coiitiinied IIow that 
su])rernaey was weahenod, and how, in consequence 
of the decline, nien ceased to bum or nnpnson those 
wdio difleied tinm Iheii opinions, the last chajiter 
vv ill liji\ e show n 

Put, imporlant as was this stage of the secularisa- 
tion of politics, a literal} ccnisoi ship was still clnectcd 
against he i eiu 'il writings, and the s} si era of leligious 
disquali heat ions still eon turned T1 k‘ hist of these had 
been a very ancient ]iriKtice lu religious conlioversy 
Among the pagans w^e hud Dioeletian making it one 


* Sarpi, p 8l) IjIoi L ille, 
HtU tie r Inquisition ^ toin ii 
p 272 The ImjuisitKUi «it 
Home w.Ls \er\ <utive in tlie 
Utter halt ot the •^i vteenth c^rj- 
tur} — ospecirtlly duiing the 
pi)ntific.ito of Pius V IiiApiil 
1670 a Capuchin named Pis- 
toggia had dD inteiview with 
the Pope, 113 'which, speaking 
of the repression of heie^y, he 
said, ‘ Che vedeva bene ch’ ella 
era prouta alia giusti^^a, e che 
ogni giorno faceva impiccnre e 
Hquartare ora uno, ora nn altro ’ 
(CantA, Eretici d* Italia^ n p 
410) The most memorable 


\uliiiis of Dm IihjiiisiLion .ii 
Rome -were Biuiio tlie panthe 
istic philnsophei, and Aomo 
Paleano, the author ot the 
]iistl} famous treatise ‘ On the 
iiLueht-H ol Christs Death’ 
Another lemaikable victim was 
Carnesecchi, whoso trial has 
been printed by the Rev E 
Gibbings from tlie orignjal 
proceedings of the Inquisition, 
which are now in the libiary 
of Trinity College, Dublin 
Unfortunately the materials 
for this branch of the history 
of the Inquisition are still for 
tlu most pait in MS 
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of his special objects to burn ibe Clinslian writings, 
and Julian, without talcing precisely tlie same step, 
endeavour 111 "“ to attain the same end by vvithlioldiiig 
from the Christians the means of instiuctiou that 
could enable them to pro[)agate then opinions ‘ In 
the same way the cailv eouiicds contnmaDy con- 
demned heietieal lioohs, and the civil power, ncting 
upon their sentence, destiojed tlieni Thus Constan- 
tine ordered the destiiiction of the writings of the 
Arians when the Council of Nice had condemned them 
Arcadius, following the decision of the Council of 
Constantinople, su{)[uessed lliose of Euiioinms Theo- 
dosius, after the Council of Ephesus, prohibited the 
works of Nes tonus, and after the Council of Chal 
cedon those of Eutyclies ^ At first, though the con- 
demnatitin belonged to the Church, the CAecntion of 
the sentence vvas regarded as the pieiogative of the 
civil ruler , but as eaily as 448 we find Po])e St Leo 
burning books of the Manicheeans on lus own aiitlio- 
nty * All through the middle ages, the practice 
was of course continued, and the Inquisition suc- 
ceeded in destroying almost the entire heretical hte- 
ratuie before the Eefoimation , but at the time of the 
revival of learning, these measures excited some 
opposition Tims, when lu 1510 the theologians of 
Cologne, lepresentod esjiocially by an Inquisitor 
named Hocstiat, and suppoitcd by the mendicant 
orders and after some hesitation by the Uiiiveisifj^ of 
Pans, desired to destroy the whole liteiature of the 

* lull a u did not, as it> some- tho record's of their acts See 
tunas sud, forhul theChiistuins his Epistle to Jambhchitti 
studying tliL classic wiitiiigs, ^ Surpi, pp 192, 193 Mil- 
but he piohibited thi'in fiom ton g]\cs u slight bketch of the 
teaching them on the giouiid Instory of cfensorships m hia 
that it was absurd lor those Areopagitica 
who despised and ropiidiafed Grianuone, 1st di Napoli 

the .iiicient gods tu expounJ 
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JewH with the exception of the Old Testament., 
Reuchlin, who was one of the chief Hebrew scholars 
of his age, protested against the measure, and having 
been on this account denounced in violent language 
by a conveited Jew named Phefercorne, who had 
originally counselled the destruction, he rejoined in a 
work strongly asserting the philosophical and his- 
torical value of the Jewish literature, and urging 
the importance of its preservation Nearly all the 
ablest pons m Germany were soon engaged on the 
game side, and the civil auiho’ity as well as many 
distinguished ecclesiastics having taken part in the 
controversy, it became tor a imie the most proiiiinent 
in Europe, and resulted in the suspension of the 
intended measure * The rise of tbe Reformation 
served, howevei, to increase the .seventy of the cen- 
sorship The system of hcenses followed almost im- 
mediately upon tbe invention of piiiiting, and in 
1559 Paul lY oiigiuated the Index Exiiurgatonus 
In England, Convucdiion was accustomed to censure, 
and the Si archamber to suj)pre&s, heiotical works. 
In Holland a love of free discussion was early gene- 
rated by the fact that, diuiiig the antagonism between 
France and Spdin, it suited the iiiteiests of the latter 
country to make tlie Ncthei lands the asylum of the 
French refugees, wdio wene accustoniod to publish 
there innuuieiablo scslitious wiitiiigs which were 
direct(‘d against tbe French Government, but which 
bad a very stiong and tavouiable influence upon tbe 
country in wIik h tliuy appeared When the Spanish 
yoke was broken, Hoi bind became equally famous for 
the freedom of its religious press With the ex- 
ception of this country and of some of the ciiios 


* Sleidan, liv u 
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of lialy, there were Bcarcely any instances of perfect 
liberty of religious publications, till the Revolntnais, 
first of all, of England, and afterwards of France, 
established that great principle wljich is rajndlj be- 
coming universal, that the ]ndgment of tlieoloi^icaJ 
works is altogether external io th(‘ province of legis- 
lators 

Among the earliest advocaies of toleiaiion most 
accepted as a truism tlie doctrine, tliat it is tlie duty 
of every nation in its national capacity to adojit some 
one form of religious belief and to act upon its pre- 
cepts with the c(msmtcncy that is expected tiom an 
individual This Church and State theoiy, which 
fuims the last vestige of the old theociatic spn it tliat 
marks tlie earhei stages of civilisation, is still supreme 
111 many countries , but in our own day it has boon 
assailed or destroyed m all those nations that hav’c 
yielded to the politic <d tendencies of the age Stating 
the theory in its most de finite form, the u})h older s of 
the system of policy demanded that eveiy nation 
should 8 np]iort and endow one torm of'- religion and 
only one, that every other should bo regrirded as 
altogether outside the cognisance of the State, and 
that the rulois and representatives should b(‘long ex- 
clusively to the established faitli This theory has 
sometimes been cm tailed and modified in modern 
times after successive defeats, but anyone who will 
trace it back to the days when it was tiiumphant, 
and follow the tram of argument that has been 
pursued by the Tory party for more than a century, 
can satisfy himself that I have not exaggerated its 
purport 

The two European nations which represent most 
fully in their policy the intellectual tendencies of the 
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age are unquestionably France and England, and it 
18 precisely in these nations that the theory has been 
snccessfully assailed After several slight oscillations, 
the French people m 1830 finally pi ocl aimed, as a 
basis of then constitution, the principle, that no state 
religion is recognised by France , and as a comment 
upon tins decision \^e have seem a Piotestant holding 
the reins of power under Louis Philippe, and a Jew 
sitting in the Provisional Government of 1848 A 
more complete abnegation of the old doctrine it 
would he impossible to conceive, and it places France, 
m at least this respect, at the head of modern^libe- 
lalism ^ 

The piogiess of the movement in 
been much moie gradual, and it represents the steady 
giowth of rationalistic piinciples among statesmen. 
The first great stc^p was taken during the depression 
of the clergy that I’ollowed the Revolution The es- 
tablishment of the Scotch Kirk, whether we consider 
the principle it involved or the vast amount of perse- 
cution it tciminatcd, was undoubtedly one of the most 
signal defeats the Englisli Church has ever under- 
gone For a coiKsidi Table time, liowever, the clergy 
succeeded in ar i csting the movement, which at last 
lecfuved a fresh juopulsion by the Irish Path ament, 
and attained its full liiumph under the exigencies of 
lush policy 

Whatever may be thought of the purity of the 
Irish Parliament dining the brief period in which it 
exercised an indcpemlent authority, there are certainly 

* For a clear \iew of the (h,l^\n up by the Al)b4 Lacor 
succcHsive stipes of the sccu- daire, aud lepioduced by La 
larising moTement in France, inennats {Afairea de Monir^ 
see the memorial on tlie subject pp 37-89 ) 
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few things more absurd than the charges of bigotry 
that are frequently directed against it If w© measure 
it by the standard of the present day, it will of course 
appear very defective, but if we compare it with con* 
tempoiury legislatuies, and above all if we estimate 
the peculiar temptations to which it was exposed, our 
verdict would be very difh'rent It would be scarcely 
possible to conceive a legislature with greater induce- 
ment io adopt a sectarian policy. Before 1793 it 
was elccti'd exclusively by Protestants The govern- 
ment had cieatcd, and most sedulously mam tamed, 
that close boiougb system which has always a ten- 
dency to make piivatc interest the guiding motive of 
policy, and the extraordiniiry monopoly the Protes- 
tants possessed of almost all positions of wealth and 
dignity, rendered the strictest toryism their obvious 
interest Theie was scarcely any public opinion 
existing in Ii eland, and the Catholics wore so torpid 
through continued oppression, that they could exercise 
scarcely any inflncnce upon legislation Under these 
circumstances the Irish Pailiaineiit, having admitted 
them to the magisbiacy, to the ]Uiy box, and to 
several minor piivilegos, at last accorded them the 
elective franchise, wliicli, m a country where they 
termed an immense majority ot the nation, and where 
every lefoim of Parliament and every extension of 
education must have strengthened their interest, 
neeessaiily iin])lied a complete cmancipatiou It is 
wortijy, too, of notice tliat the Jiheialism of tlie Irish 
Parliament was always in direct piopoition to its 
jrolitical 111(1 ependtiue It was when the events of 
the Amciicau war had infubed into it that strong 
national feeling which pioduced the declaratiou of 
indeneiideiice in that the tendency towards 
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colei-ation l)ecaine manifest. Almost all those great 
oratoia who cast a balo of such immortal eloquence 
around its closing period, were the advocates of 
emancipation Almost all who weie the enemies of 
its legislative independence, were the enemies of 
toleration 

The Irish Parh ament was, in truth, a body go- 
verned voiy constantly by coriupt motives, though 
probably not moie so than the English Parliament 
in the time of Walpole It was also distinguished 
by a recklessness of tone and policy that was all the 
more remaiLable on account of the unusually large 
measure of genius it produced , but it was during 
the period of its independence probably moie free 
from religious bigotiy than any other repiesentative 
body that had ever sat in the IJiiiied Kingdom. 
That it would have completed the measure of 1793 
by the admission of Catholics to Pailiament, if the 
Goveinnient had suppoiLed or had even refrained 
from opposing that measuie, is almost absolutely 
certain The opposition of the miiusteis threw out 
the bill, and the lecall of Lord Fitzwilham damped 
the hopes oi‘ the Catliolics, and was one of the chief 
pioximate causes ot the Rebellion of 1798 But 
although emancipation was not then conceded, the 
Irish Parliaineiit directed a deadly blow against the 
Tory theory, by endowing the College ot Maynooth, 
a distinctively Catholic institution designed for the 
education of the Catholic priesthood ^ 

* I may heie notice that an university lie proposed that 
Irishman and an ecelcsifistic — they should he admitted into 
Binliop Borkole} — was, as far that ot Dublin without being 
B8 I know, the first Protestant Lompdled to attend chapel or 
who suggested the admission .iny divinity lectures , and he 
of Catholics into a Protestant observed tJiat tlm Tfbnita in 
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The Union was, on ihe whole, very unfavonrable 
to the movement To e^cliido the Catholics from 
the Parliament of an cmy)ne in whicli they were a 
small imnoi’ity did not appeal such a glaiing anomaly 
as to exclude Iheiri fiom the Pailiament of a nation 
of wbudi they formed the gieat majority The 
national feeling tliat made the lush Protestants wish 
to emancipate then iellow-couiitrymen could not act 
with the same foue on an English Parliament , and 
the evaTigelu al inovenieiit wdnch had oiiginated with 
Wesley, aiifl which was in gonend sfiongly adverse 
to the Catholic cJaims, had in a great nieasuie per- 
vaded English soui'tv, hofoie it hecamc ascend- 
ent lit Ireland Bisidf^s tins, a, piofound chnngo 
l.ad jiassed o\cr public opinion in Ireland The 
piiiely national and secular s[)int tlie Irish Pai- 
hament liad fosimed piuishcd wilh its organ Pa- 
tiiotism Wiis lepluiHl hy se(‘t<u lanism, and the ('vil 
continued fill it made Ji eland one ot llu' most iJiU'st- 


tlieir culJogts in Pans, had 
acted in this Tuanner towards 
Protfstints ( No J*-)! , 
pul>lished in 1735 ) Asc.nl} 
ah 1725 A consHUril)le anioiinr 
ol controvoisy took pi act ou tho 
subject of loleiatiun ni Irehuid, 
o( casioned b> a sermon pre at htd 
liefore the lush ParJiriment by 
a clergyman n.nnod in 

which he a,dvor.itfd as a C^hns- 
tian duty tlie most complete 
toleratnm ol tlu Cafliolics, and 
enunciated tho prniciplcb of 
rcdigioub liberty with the 
strongest emphasis The Par- 
liament ordered the Ncrmon to 
be publislied It was arifaULred 
by a writer naiinJ Kadclitfi, 


and <b fended bj a w ritei named 
W( i\Lr s>ynge himself re- 
joined Tins whole contio- 
vrrbv , w liuli is utt( riy forgotten 
— buried in the gre it chaos of 
lush paniplih ts, and peiliaps 
read ot late ycais by no liuniai 
Ik mg except ♦’he fin s( nt writer 
— IS well w'oithy of tb( itti ntioii 
ot those wlio bindy tho umise 
ot public opinion in Ik land 
Perhaps the most eloquent de- 
fence ot tolciation written in 
iMiglish during the last cemtury , 
w IS the answer of tlie Irish 
priest O’Leary to Wesley's J)e- 
fem e of the Ptnil laws, but 
then O’Leary was defending hiH 
own cause 
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nddeu nations in Europe These causes account 
sufficiently for the delay of more than a qnaiter of a 
century in according the boon which in 1796 ap- 
peared almost attained On the other hand the 
Whig party, which had constituted itself the re- 
presentative of the secular movement, and which 
contained an unusually large proportion of leligious 
latitudinarians,' steadily advanced, and its organ, 
the Edmhurgh lieview^ was for some years one of the 
most powerful intellectual influences in England. 
At the same time the agitation of O’Connell gave a 
new and impel ative tone to the demands of the 
Catholics, and O’Connell very judiciously maintained 
the claims of the dissenters as strongly as those of 
his corchgionists At last the victory was achieved. 
By the repeal of the Corporation and Test Acta the 
theory of Church and State that had so long been 
maintamed was broken Still stage after stage of the 
emancipation was fiercely contested The Catholics 
were avowedly admitted through fear of a revolution, 
and the act was performed in such a grudging and 
ungracious manner as to destroy all the gratitude, 
and many of the benefits, it would otherwise have 
conferred. Even then many years elapsed before the 
Jews were emancipated The invasion and paitial 
destruction, of the sectarian character of the univer- 
sities represents the last stage of the movement 
which the earhest advocates of toleration had begun. 

A necessary consequence of this movement was 
that the clergy were, as a body, identified either 
with retrogression or with immobility in pohtics 
During the middle ages they had been the initiators 

* See on this subject, a stnking letter bj Souths, lu Blajion 
White’s Life, vol \ p 310, 


T 
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of aliQout every progressive movement , but in mo- 
dem times, the current being directly opposed to 
their interests, they have naturally become the 
champions of the past At the same time, and as a 
result of the same causes, their political influence 
has been steadily declining. In England the first 
great blow to their ])Ower ^vas the destruction of the 
monasteries Fuller has reckoned at twenty-seven, 
Lord Herbert «at twenty- eight, and Sii Edward Coke 
at twenty- nine, the number of miticd abbots and 
priors who b}^ tins measure lost their seats in the 
House of Lords ' In the reign of lleniy III the 
spiiitual peeis had formed one-half of the upper 
house , m the beginning of the eigliteentb century 
tliey formed only one-eigbtb, and in the middle of 
the nineteenth century only one-fourteenth ^ Since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century no clergy- 
man has occupied any important oflice in the state, ^ 
and the same change has passed over almost every 
other nation in EuiO])e 

To those who have appreciated the gieat tiuth 
that a radical political change necessarily implies a 
corresponding change m the mental habits of society, 
the process which I have traced will furnish a de- 
cisive evidence of the declining influence of dogmatic 
theology. That vast dejiartinent of thought and 
action which is comprised under tlio name of jiohtics 
was once altogether guided by its power It is now 
passing from its influence lapidly, universally, and 
completely The classes that are most penetrated 
i?dth the spiiat of special dogmas weie once the chief 

* Joyc«, Hist of English Con^ pp 380, 381 

vocatioMy p 449 “ Ibid 

* BacMe, Hist of Civ vol i 
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directors of the policy of Europe They now fonu 
a baffled and desponding minori ty, whose most 
cherished political pimciples have been almost uni- 
versally abandoned, who are struggling faintly and 
meffectually against the ever-increasing spirit of the 
age, and whose ideal is not m the future but in the 
past It IS evident that a government never can be 
really like a railway company, oi a literary society, 
which only excicises an influence over secular affairs 
As long as it detciiaines the system of education 
that exists among its sulijecls, as long as it can 
encourage or repress llie teaching ot particular doc- 
tnnes, as long as its fuieign policy brings it into 
collision with goveiinnents which still make the 
mainten.nice of ceitam rcdigious systems a main 
object of thtai jiolicy, it will necessarily exercise a 
gigantic iiifl nonce upon belief It cannot possibly 
bo unniflueiitial, and ib is difficult to assign limits to 
the influence tliab it may exi^rciso If the men who 
compose it (oi the public o] union that governs them) 
be pervaded by an intonsely-ivalisod conviction that 
the pi omul gat lou of a cor tarn system of doctrine is 
mcoinpaiably Ibe higliest of liuinan interests, that to 
assist that piomulgalion is the main object for which 
they weie plated in the world, and should be the 
dominanb motive of their lives, it ivill he quite im- 
possible foi these inou, as ])oliUcians, to avoid inter- 
fering with theology Men who are inspired by an 
absorbing passion will me vi I ably giatify it if they 
have the powei Afeii who sincerely desire the hap- 
piness of mankind will certainly use to the uttermost 
the means they possess of piomoting what they 
feel to be beyond all cornpaiison the greatest of 
human interests If by giving a certain diiechon to 
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education they could avert fearful and general physi- 
cal suftering, there can be no doubt that they would 
avail themselves of their power If they were quite 
certain that the greatest possible suffering was the 
consequence of deviating from a particular class of 
opinions, they could not possibly neglect that con- 
sideration in their laws This is the conclusion we 
should naturally draw from the natuie of the human 
mind, and it is most abundantly corroboiated by ex- 
perience ' In Older to ascertain the tendencies of 
certain opinions, we should not confine ourselves to 
those exceptional intellects who, ha\ung perceived 
the character of their age, have spent their hves m 
endeavouring painfully and laboiiously to wic&t then 
opinions in conformity with it We should leather 
observe the position which large bodies of men, 
governed by the same principles, but living under 
vaiious circumstances and m different ages, naturally 
and almost unconsciously occupy We have ample 
means of judging in the piesent case Wo see the 
general tone which is adopted on political subjects 
by the cleigy of the most various creedvs, by the 
religious newspapers, and by the politicians wlio 
represent that section of the community which is 
most occupied vith dogmatic theology Wo see that 
it IS a tendency distinct from and opposed to the 
tendencies of the age History tells us that it was 


* This has been very clcaily 
noticed in one of the ablest 
modern books lu defence of the 
Tory theory ‘At the point 
where Proteslantisin becoiiK s 
VICIOUS, vfhere it receives the 
first tinge of latUudinarianibrn, 
and begins to join hands with 


infidelity by superseding the 
belief of vin objective truth in 
religion, uecessfiry for salva- 
tion , at that very spot it like- 
wise afasumes an dspect of hos- 
tility to the union of Church 
and State,’ (Gladstone, on 
Church and State, p 188) 
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once dominant in politics, that it has been continu- 
ously and rapidly declining, and that it has declined 
most rapidly and most steadily in those countries m 
which the developement of intellect has been most 
active All over Europe the priestliood are now 
associated with a policy of toryism, of reaction, or ot 
obstruction. All over Europe the organs that re- 
present dogmatic interests aie in permanent opposition 
to the progressive tendencies aiound them, and ate 
rapidly sinking into contempt In every country in 
which a strong political lite is manifested, the secu- 
larisation of politics IS tlie consequence Each stage 
of that movement has boon initiated and effected by 
those who are most indifferent to dogmatic theology, 
and each has been opjiosed by those who are most 
occupied with theology ^ 

And as I write these words, it is impossible to 
forget that one of the gieat problems on which the 
thoughts of politicians are even now concentrated is 
the hopeless decadence of the one theocracy of modem 
Europe, of the gicat type and representative of the 
alliance of politics and theology That throne on 
which it seemed as though tlio changeless Church had 


* The evidence of the secu- 
Uiifeation of politics liiniished 
by the position of w hit is called 
‘ tlie religious press/ is not con- 
fined to England and Fiantc 
The following veiy remarkable 
passage was written by a most 
tompeLent obseiver in 18^)8, 
when Austria seemed the centre 
of religious despotism * Tons 
les int^rSts les plus chdtifs out 
de nombreux organes dans la 
reese p6riodi(jue et font to us 
e bonnes affaires La religion, 
lo premier et le plus grand de 


tons les int<iiks, n’en a qu'uu 
nombre presque impeiceptible 
el qui i bieii de la peine a vivie 
Dans la catholujue Autriche, 
sur I3 j journaux il n'y a qu’uu 
fc-Lul cousacj^ dux iiit<6r6ts du 
Lliristianisme, et il laisse beau- 
coup a d^sirer sous le rappoiM 
cit Tortliodoxie la v6rit6 
ebt quo decid4meDt ropmiou 
publique ainsi que Tmt^r^t pu- 
bhque ontcesB^ dltre chr^tiens 
en Europe’ (Ventura, Le Pou- 
voiT chrHien 2>ohtiqu€f 139 .) 
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stamped the impress of her own peipetuity — that 
throne which for so many centuries of anarchy and 
confusion had been the Sinai of a protecting and an 
avenging law — that throne which was once the centre 
and the archetype of the political system of Bin ope, 
the successor of Imperial Rome, the inheritor of a 
double portion of her spirit, the one power which 
seemed removed above all the vicissitudes of pohtics, 
the iris above the cataract, unshaken amid so much 
turmoil and so much change — that throne has in our 
day sunk into a condition of hopeless decrepitude, 
and has only prolonged its existence by the confession 
of its impotence Siippoited by the bayonets of a 
foreign power, and avowedly incapable of self-exist- 
encc, it is no longer a living organism, its significance 
IS but the significance of death There was a time 
when the voice that issued from the Vatican shook 
Europe to its foundations, and sent foith the proudest 
armies to the deserts of Syria There was a time 
when all the valour and all the chivalry of Christen- 
dom would have followed the bannei of the Church 
in any field and against any foe Now a few hundred 
French, and Belgians, and Irish aie all who would 
respond to its appeal Its august antiquity, the 
reverence that centres around its chief, the meniory 
of the unrivalled influence it has exeicised, the 
gemus that has consecrated its past, the undoubted 
virtues that have been displayed by its rulers, were 
all unable to save the papal government from a 
decadence the most ii retrievable and the most hope- 
less, Reforms weie boldly initiated, but they only 
served to accelerate its ruin A repressive policy 
was attempted, but it could not arrest the progress 
of its decay For nearly a century, under every 
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ruler and niider every system of policy, at has been 
hopelessly, steadily, and rapidly declining. At last 
the influences that had so long been corroding it 
attained their triumph It fell before the Revolution 
and has since been unable to exist, except by the 
support of a foreign army The principle of its 
vitality has departed 

No human pen can write its epitaph, for no imagi- 
nation can adequately realise its glories. In the eyes 
of those who estimate the greatness of a sovereignty, 
not by the extent of its territory, or by the valour of 
its soldiers, but by the influence which it has exer- 
cised over mankind, the papal government has had 
no rival, and can have no successor But though we 
may not fully estimate the majesty of its past, we can 
at least trace the causes of its decline. It fell be- 
cause it neglected the great truth that a government 
to be successful must adapt itself to the ever-changing 
mental condition of society, that a policy which in 
one century produces the utmost prosperity, in ano- 
ther leads only to rum and to disaster. It fell 
because it repiesenfed the union of politics and 
theology, and because the intellect of Europe has 
rendered it an anachronism by pronouncing their 
divorce It fell because its constitution was essen- 
tially and radically opposed to the spirit of an age 
in which the secularisation of pohtics is the measure 
and the condition of all political prosperity 

The secularisation of politics is, as we have seen, 
the direct consequence of the declining influence of 
dogmatic theology I have said that it also reacts 
upon and influences its cause The creation of a 
stiong and purely secular political feeling diffused 
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through all classes of society, and prodacing an 
ardent patriotism, and a passionate and indomitable 
love of hberty, is sufficient in many respects to 
modify all the great departments of thought, and to 
contribute largely to the formation of a distinct type 
of intellectual character 

It 18 obvious, in the first place, that one important 
effect of a purely secular political feeling "will be to 
weaken the intensity of sectarianism. Before its 
existence sectarianism was the measure by which all 
things and persons were contemplated. It exercised 
an undivided control over the minds and passions of 
men, absorbed all their interests, and presided over 
all their combinations But when a purely political 
spirit is engendeied, a new enthusiasm is introduced 
into the mind, which first divides the affections and 
at last replaces the passion that had formeily been 
supreme Two different enthusiasms, each of which 
makes men regard events in a special point of view, 
cannot at the same time be absolute The habits oi 
thought that are formed by the one, will necessarily 
weaken or efface the habits of thought that are formed 
by tbe other Men learn to classify their fellows by 
a new principle They become in one capacity the 
cordial associates of those whom in another capacdy 
they had long regarded with unminglod dishkc They 
learn to repress and oppose in one capacity those 
whom in another capacity they regard with unbounded 
reverence Conflicting feelings are thus produced 
which neutralise each other , and if one of the two 
increases, the other is proportionately diminished 
Every war that unites for secular objects nations of 
different creeds, every measure that extends political 
interests to classes that had formerly been excluded 
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from their range, has therefore a tendency to asBuage 
the virulence of sects. 

Another consequence of the intellectual influence 
of political life is a tendency to sacrifice general prin- 
ciples to practical results It has often been remarked 
that the English constitution, which is commonly 
regaided as the most perfect realisation of political 
freedom, la beyond all others the most illogical^ 
and that a very large proportion of those measures 
which have proved most beneficial, have involved 
the giossest logical inconsistencies, the most partial 
and unequal applications of some general principle 
The object of the pohtician is expediency, and his 
duty IS to adapt liis measures to the often ciade, un- 
developed, and vacillating conceptions of the nation 
The object, on the othei hand, of the philosopher is 
truth, and Ins duty is to push every principle which 
he believes to be true to its legitimate consequences 
regaidless of the results which may follow Nothing 
can be more fatal in politics than a preponderance of 
the philosophical , or in philosophy, than a preponder- 
ance of the political spirit In the first case, the 
iTiler will find liirnsclf totally incapable of adapting 
his measuies to the exigencies of exceptional circum- 
stances , he will become involved in inextricable dif- 
ficulties by the complexity of the phenomena he 
endeavouis to reduce to order , and he will be in per- 
petual collision with public opinion In the second 
case, the tliinkei will bo continually harassed by coii- 
sideiationa of expLchency winch intioduce the bias of 
the will into what should be a purely intellectual 
process, and mipart a timidity and a disingenuous- 
iicss to the whole forie of his thoughts There can, I 
think, be little doubt that this latter influence is at 
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present acting most unfavourably upon speculative 
opinions in countries Tvliere political life is very 
powerful A disinterested love of truth can hardly 
coexist with a strong political spirit In all countries 
where the habits of thought have been mainly formed 
by political life, we may discover a disposition to 
make expediency the test of truth, to close the eyes 
and turn away the mind from any arguments that tend 
towards a radical change, and above all to make 
ntihtarianjsm a kind of mental perspective according 
to which the different parts of belief are magnified or 
diminished All that has a direct infiuence upon the 
wellbeing of society is brought into clear relief, all 
that has only an intellectual importance becomes un- 
realised and inoperative It is probable that the 
capacity for pursuing abstract truth for its own sake, 
whicli has gi\en German thinkers so great an ascend- 
ency in Europe, is m no slight degi’ee to be attributed 
to the political languor of tlieir nation 

This predisposition acts m diffeient ways upon the 
progress of Rationalism It is hostile to it on account 
of the intense conservatism it produces, and also on 
account of its opposition to that purely philosophi- 
cal spirit to which Rationalism seeks to subordinate 
all departments of speculative belief It is favourable 
to it, inasmuch as it withdraws the minds of men 
from the doctrinal aspect of thoir faith to concentrate 
them upon the moral aspect, which in the eyes of the 
politician as of the rationalist is mfiiutely the most 
important 

But probably the most important, and certainly the 
most beneficial, effect of political life is to habituate 
men to a true method of enquiry Government in a 
constitutional country is carried on by debate, all 
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the arguments on both sides are brought forwaid 
with unrestricted freedom, and every newspaper 
reports in full what has been said against the prin- 
ciples it advocates by tne ablest men in the country. 
Men may study the debates of Parliament under the 
influence of a strong party bias, they may even pay 
more attention to the statements of one party than to 
those of the other, but they never imagine that they 
can form an opinion by an exclusive study of what 
has been written on one side The two views of 
every question arc placed in juxtaposition, and every- 
one who IS interested in the subject examines both. 
When a charge is brought against any politician men 
naturally turn to bis reply before forming an opinion, 
and they feel that any other course would be not only 
extremely foolish but also extremely dishonest This 
IS the spirit of truth as opposed to the spirit of false- 
hood and irnpostuia, which in all ages and in all 
depaitmeiits of thought has discouraged men from 
studying opposing systems, lamented the circulation 
of adverse argumonts, and denounced as criminal 
those who listen to them Among the higher order 
of intellects the first spirit is chiefly cultivated by 
those philosophical studies which discipline and 
strengthen the mind for research But what philo- 
sophy does for a very few political life does, less per- 
fectly indeed but still in a great degree, for the many 
It diffuses abroad not only habits of acute reasoning, 
but also, what is far more important, habits of impar- 
tiality and intellectual fairness, which will at last be 
earned into all forms of discussion, and will destroy 
every system that refuses to accept them. Year after 
year, as political life extends, we find each new at- 
tempt to stifle the expression of opinion received with 
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an increased indignaUon, tlie sympathies of the people 
immediately enlisted on behalf of the oppressed 
teacher, and the work which is the object of condem- 
nation elevated in public esteein often to a degree 
that 18 far greater than it deserves. Year after year 
the conviction becomes more general that a provi- 
sional abnegation of the opinions of the past and a 
I’esolute and unflinching impartiality are among the 
highest duties of the enquirer, and that he who 
shrinks from such a research is at least morally 
bound to abstain from condemning the opinions of 
his neighbour 

If we may generahse the experience of mocleni 
constitutional governments, it would appear that this 
process must pass through three phases When poli- 
tical life IS introduced into a nation that is strongly 
imbued with sectarianism, this latter spirit will at 
first dominate over political interests, and the whole 
scope and tendency of government will be directed 
by theology. After a time the movement I have 
traced in the present cliapter will appear The secu- 
lar element will emerge into light It will at length 
obtain an absolute ascendency, and, expelling theology 
successively from all its political strongholds, will 
thus weaken its influence over the human mind 
Yet in one lemarkable way the spirit of sectarian- 
ism will still survive it will change its name and 
object, transmigrate into pohtical discussion, and 
assume the form of an intense party-spint The 
increasing tendency, however, of political life seems 
to be to weaken or eflPace this spirit, and in the more 
advanced stages of free government it almost dis- 
appears A judicial spirit is fostered which leads 
men both in politics and theology to eclecticism, to 
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judge all questions exclusively on the ground of their 
intnnsic merits, and not at all according to their posi- 
tion in theological or political systems To increase 
the range and intensity of pohtical interests is to 
strengthen this tendency , and every extension of the 
snffrage thus diffuses over a wider circle a habit of 
thought that must eventually modify theological 
belief If the saflrage should ever be granted to 
women, it would probably, after two or three gene- 
rations, effect a complete revolution in their habits of 
thought, which by acting upon the first period of edu- 
cation would influence the whole course of opinion. 

Such then have been some of the leading tenden- 
cies produced by that purely secular political spirit 
which IS itself a result of the declining influence of 
theology It now remains for us to examine the 
second branch of our subject — the secularisation of 
the basis or principle of authoidy upon which all 
political structures rest 

In the course of the last few years a great many 
insurrections of nations against their sovereigns have 
taken place, which have been regarded with warm 
approval by the public opinion of the most advanced 
nations in Europe Some countries have cast off their 
rulers in order hy coalescing to form one powerful 
State, others because those rulers were tyiannical or 
incapable, others because the system of their govern- 
ment had grown antiquated, and others in order to 
realise some historical nationality In many cases 
the deposed rulers had been hound to their people by 
no distinct stipulations, had violated no law, and had 
been guilty of no extraordinary harshness The 
simple ground upon which these changes were justi- 
fied was that the great majority of the nation desired 
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thorn, and that ground has generally been acquiesced 
in as BuflBcient To exhibit in the plainest form the 
change that has come over public opinion it may be 
sufficient to say that foi many centuries all such in- 
surrections would have been regarded by theologians 
as mortal sms, and all wbo participated in tliom as in 
danger of perdition 

The teachmg of the Early Fathers on the subject is 
perfectly unanimous and unequivocal Without a 
single exception, all who touched upon the subject 
pionounced active resistance to the established autho- 
rities to be under all circumstances sinful If the law 
enjoined what was wiong it should be disobeyed, but 
no vice and no tyranny could justify revolt ^ This 
doctrmo was taught in the most emiihatic terms, not 
as a counsel of expediency applicable to special cir- 
cumstances, but as a moial principle universally 
binding upon tbe conscieiu‘e It was taught in tlie 
midst of the most horrible persecutions It was 
taught when the Christians weie alieady cxtieraely 
numerous, and then foibearance, notwiili standing 
their numbers, was constantly claimed as a merit * 
So harmonious and so eraphaiic aie the Patristic 
testimonies upon the subject, that the later theologians 
who adopted other views have been utterly unable to 
adduce any passages m their sujiport, and have b(‘en 

* See GTQ\.n\<^, 2^e Jiire Delli pp o08-317 But poi bap's the 
et Vaoi6^\\h i cap 4, ^JVi^]or, fullest expoRi Lion ol tlie Pa tribOc 
Ducior Duhiiantmm, Id) iii seutiiiidUs ou the subject ly 
cap 3, arjd also the hst ot au- in a teryahlebookcalled<SV/c/’ 0 - 
thoritios citi'd by Giegory XVI Sancta Htgiotn Maje^taii^ pub- 
m hia bull to the Bishops ol lishcd at Oxford at Lho begin- 
Poland. ‘coiicoi rung the maxims mug ol tlie Great BeboUion 
of the Catholic Church oa sub- - Striking instances of this 
mission to tlie end power’, are given by Grotius, i>e t7«f 
Lamennais, Affaires de Bomcy lib i c iv § 7 
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1 educed to tlie melancholy expedient of virtually 
accusing the Early Christians of hypocrisy, by main- 
taining that, notwithstanding the high moral tone 
they assumed on the subject, the real cause of their 
submission was their impotence,* or to the ludicrous 
expedient of basing a system of liberal politics on the 
Jnvecti\e3 of C}iil and Gregory Nazianzen against 
the memoiy of Julian ^ 

It IS manifest that such a doctrine is absolutely 
incompatible with political liberty ‘ A limited mo- 
narch,’ as even the Toiy Hume admitted, ‘ who is 
not to bo resisted when he exceeds his limitations is 
a contiadiction in teims ’ Besides, in almost every 
case, the transition fiom an absolute to a limited 
nionaichy Las been the result of the icsistancc of the 
people, and the whole course of history abundantly 
proves that powei, when once enjoyed, is scarcely 
ever voluntaiily iclmquislied Eiom these considera- 
tions Grotius and many other wiiters have concluded 
that a Chiistiau people, when oppressed by tyiants, 


‘ Tins lia*? been maintainod 
among others by Milton <ind 
Gronovius among the Piotis- 
tints, and by BellfUnime and 
(in iiune luodern tinu s) \)y 
Jluinchi among the (\‘Ltholics 
Sei 15ianohi, DaiU de la Puis- 
same ec.cUsia^tique (tiad Pel- 
tier, Pans, 1 8d7), tom 1 ]>p 639 
-64‘2 

^ This appears to hioo In on 
a fiivonritt ai gum out of the 
French Protestaulb Avis aux 
Pefuqies sur Icxir proiham U^- 
i our (91 Fraywi, p 43 To these 
the Galilean Catholics replied 
that Julian was diad \iheii tlie 
invectnefe Mero deli\ered IIu- 


ar^, however, inveighed vehe- 
mently ag iinst the Anan Em- 
])cror Constantins, in the life- 
time of the latter , andBianch?, 
Ill a very ingenious fashion, 
argues fiom tins that Constan- 
tius must have betii virtually 
d( posed on account of his 
luiosy, for respect to lawful 
sovereigns is among t ho plainest 
duti( s , and as St Hilary called 
C’onstantius ‘a precursor of 
Antichrist,’ ‘ a rascal,’ and ‘ an 
object ot malediction,’ &c &c , 
it m.iy bo inferred that he did 
not legard him as his lawful 
sovereign {Ptassance fOcl , 
tom 1 pp 651, 652 ) 
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is bound to Bocrifice its hopes of liberty to its faith, 
while Shaftesbury and his followers have denounced 
Christianity as incompatible with freedom But to 
those who regard the history of the Church not as 
one homogeneous whole but as a senes of distinct 
phases, the attitude of its early leaders will appear 
very different For the first condition of liberty is 
the establishment of some higher principle of action 
than fear A government that lests on material 
force alone must always he a tyranny, whatever may 
be the form it assumes, and at the time Christianity 
became supreme the Roman Empire was lapidly de- 
generating into that frightful condition Inci easing 
corruption had destroyed both the tie of religion and 
the tie of patriotism, and the aimj^ was the sole 
arbiter of the destinies of the State After a time 
the invasion of the baibariaiis still fartliei aggra- 
vated the situation Hordes of savages, fresh from 
a life of unbounded freedom, half-fienzK‘d by the 
sudden acquisition of immense wealth, and belonging 
to many difiereiit tubes, were struggling fiercely for 
the mastery Society was almost lesolved into its 
primitive elements , force had become the one inea- 
Bure of dignity Alone amid these discordant in- 
terests the Christians taught by their precepts and 
their example the obligation of a moral law, and 
habituated men to that respect for authority and 
that exercise of self-restraint which form the basis of 
every lasting political structure Had tliey followed 
the example of others they might probably Lave 
more than once saved themselves from frightful per- 
secutions, and might jiossibly have acquired an 
ascendency some time before the accession of Con- 
stantine But, guided by a far nobler instinct, they 
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chose instead to constitute themselves the champions 
of legality, they irradiated submission with a purer 
heroism than has ever glowed around the conqueror’s 
path, and they kept alive the sacicd flame at a time 
when it had almost vanished from the earth. We 
may say that they exaggerated their principle, but 
such exaggeration was piohably essential to its eflB.- 
cacy The temptations to anarchy and insubordina- 
tion were so great that had the doctniio of sub- 
mission been stated with any qualifications, Jiad it 
been stated in any but the most emphatic language, 
it would ha\e proved inoperative Indeed, what 
cause foi resistance could possibly have been more 
;)ust than the peisecutious of a Nero or a Diocletian ^ 
Yet it was m the leign of Neio that St Paul incul- 
cated in unequivocal language the doctrine of passive 
obedience, and it was the boast of Tertuliian and 
olhei oi the Fathers, that at a tune when Rome was 
swarming with Christians, the most horrible persecu- 
tions were endured without a murmur or a struggle 
Such conduct, if adopted as a binding precedent, 
would airest the whole progress of society, but con- 
sideied in its own place m history, it is difficult to 
overvalue it 

Besides this, it should bo remembered that the 
Early Church had adopted a system oi government 
that was based upon the most democratic pimciples 
It can be no exaggeration to say, that if the practice 
of electing bishops by universal suffrage had con- 
tinued, the habits of freedom would have been so 
diffused among the people, that the changes our 
own age has witnessed might have been anticipated 
by many centuries, and might have been efiected 
under the direct patronage of Catholicism This, 
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however, was not vo be The sj'stein of episco])al 
election was far in advance of the age, and the dis- 
orders it produced were so great that it was soon 
found necessary to abolish it At the same time 
many circumstances pointed out the Roman See as 
the natural centre of a new form of organisation 
The position Rome occupied in the world, the in- 
creasing authority of the bishop resulting from the 
transfer of the civil ruler to Constantinople, the ad- 
mirable administrative and organising genius the 
Roman ecclesiastics bad mb on ted from the Empire, 
their sustained ambition, the splendour cast upon 
the see by the genius and viitues of St Gregory and 
St Leo, the conversion of the baibaiians, the de- 
struction of the rival sees of Jerusalem, Antioch, and 
Alexandna, and the Gieek schism — all tended to 
revive in another form the empire Rome had so long 
exercised over the destinies of mankind 

When the Papal power was fully organised, and 
during the whole of the peiiod that elapsed between 
that time and the Reformation, the rights of nations 
against their sovereigns may be said to have been 
almost unnoticed The great question concerning 
the principle of authority lay in the conflicting 
claims of tempoial sovereigns and of popes Al- 
though the power the latlei claimed and often exer- 
cised over the former has piodnced some of the most 
fearful calamities, although wo owe to it in a gieat 
degree the Crusades and religious peisecution, and 
many of the worst featuics of the semi-rcligious 
struggles that convulsed Italy during the middle 
ages, there can be no question that it was on the 
whole favourable to hberty The simple fact that 
nations acknowledged two different masters was 
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itself a barrier to despotism, and tbo Cburcb had 
always to appeal to the subjects of a sovereign to 
enforce its decisions against him There was there- 
fore a certain bias among ecclesiastics in favour of 
the people, and it must be added that the medifeval 
popes almost always belonged to a far higher grade 
of civilisation than their opponents Whatever may 
have been tlieir faults, they represented the cause of 
moral restraint, of mtelhgence, and of liumanity in 
an age of physical force, ignorance, and barbarity. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the history 
of the encroachments of the spnitual upon the civil 
power, or to enter into the interminable contro- 
versies about tlie j)(mer of deposition Such topics 
are only connected indirectly with the subject of the 
present chapter, and they have been treated with 
great ability by sevcial well-known writers ^ There 
are, howevei, two ])0iTits connected with them to 
winch it may be advisable to refer In the first 
place, in judging the question as to the right of tho 
Pope to depose sovereigns, it is evident that the 
advantage must have always remained with the 
former, in an age m which he w as himself i egarded as 
the final arbiter of moral questions Every conclusion 

* A clear secular view ot the eictedinglj extensive le«i.rning; 
subject isgnenbj Mr HaJlarn, hut of iiiidi^gui''ed and indeed 
m the chapter on tho ‘ Incioase dishonest partiality, was pub- 
ot KcLlcBiasbical Authority/ in li'ilied originally in Italian in 
ins Ilusi of the Middle Agcb I74o, and directed especially 
It ]ias also been examined vtry against the opnnoDs ot Gi.in- 
fully by Bossut t, from a Galh- none The French translation 
can point ot MOW, in liis Mas made in 1867, and consists 

of the Articleii of the Galilean of two (in every Bense of the 
ChuTch, and from an ultramon- word) most ponderous vohimf s 
lane point of view by Bianclii, It is now the great standard 
On KcclcsiaUical Power This work ot the ultramontane paity 
last book, which is a work of 
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was then anived at not by way of reasoning bnt 
by way of anthoiity, and, with the very doubtful 
exception of general councils, there was no higher 
authority than the Pope Geneial councils too were 
rare occurrences , they could only be convened by 
the Pope, and in the majority of cases they were the 
creatures of his will When a bull of excommunica- 
tion had been launched, the sotoreign against whom 
it was directed might indeed assemble a council of 
the bishops of his own people, and they might con- 
demn the excommunication, but, however strong 
might he their arguments, their authoiity was neces- 
saiily inferior to that which was opposed to them 
'J'hey might appeal to the declarations of the Fathers, 
but the right of interpreting those declarations rested 
with the Church of winch the Pope was, in fact, tlie 
authoritative repi esentative 'Nov had he any diffi- 
culty in this respect If it was said that the early 
bishops enjoined absolute submission to the pagan 
persecutors, it was answered that this was an irrele- 
vant argument, for the Church only claimed the 
power of deposing those who by baptism were placed 
under her dominion If it was rejoined that the 
same submission was shown under Constantins or 
Valens or Julian, the reply was that the weakness of 
the Christians was the cause of their resignation, and 
that the fact of the Church possessing the power of 
excommunication did not at all imply that she was 
bound on every legitimate occasion to exercise it 
If, in fine, the passages in which the Fathers dilated 
upon the sinfulness of all rebellion against the so- 
vereign were adduced, it was answered that the 
Pope exhorted no one to such rebellion, for by the 
sentence of deposition the sovereign had been de- 
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prived of Ins soyereignty ^ In this way the Patristic 
atterances were easily evaded, and the ecclesiastical 
authority of the Pope made it almost a heresy to 
question his claims 

In the next place it should be observed that this 
doctrine of deposition was not so much an isolated 
assumption on the part of the Popes as a logical and 
necessary inference from other parts of the teaching 
of the Chuich The point on which the controver- 
sies between Catholics on this subject have chiefly 
turned is the right of the Popes to condemn any 
notorious criminal to public penance, a sentence 
which involved the deprivation of all civil functions, 
and therefoie m the case of a sovereign amounted to 
deposition * But whether or not this right was al- 
ways acknowledged m the Church, there can b© 
little doubt that fclio power which was generally con- 
ceded to the ecclesiastical authorities of relaxing or 
annulling the obligation of an oath necessarily led 
to their political ascendency, for it is not easy to see 
how those who acknowledged the existence of this 
power could make an exception in favour of the oath 
of allegiance 

When the rise of the scholastic philosophy had in- 
troduced into Christendom a general passion for 
minute definitions, and for the organisation and 
elaboration of all departments of theology, the atti- 
Hide of hostility the Church had for some time ex- 

' As one of tlio lending sup- commuuicatis, vel depnvatig a 
porters of the Papal party put papa * (Suarez, De Fide, hb vi 
it with amuwng coolneisS ‘Corte cap 4 ) 

licet Paulus dixent “omnis * Bianchi, Puissance eccU- 
anima potesl itibug subhmion- siasitquej tom i pp 550-571 
bus aubdita sit " nunquam dd- liouis le Bibonnaire seems to 
didit, etiam potestatibus ex- have been deposed in this u ay 
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hibited towards the civil power was more or less 
reflected in tho writings that were produced St 
Thomas Aquinas indeed, the ablest of all these theo- 
logians, distinctly asserts the right of subjects to 
withhold their obedience from rulers who were usur- 
pers or unjust, ^ but this opinion, which was probably 
in advance of the age, does not appear to have been 
generally adopted, or at least generally promulgated 
The right of popes to depose princes who had fallen 
into heresy was, however, at this time constantly 
asserted ^ To the schoolmen too we chiefly owe the 
definition of the doctrine of the mediate character of 
the Divine Ilight of Kings, which is very remarkable in 
the history of opinions as the embryo of tho prmcijilcs 
of Locke and Rousseau It was universally admitted 
that both popes and kings derived their authority 
from the Deity, and from this fact the royal advocates 
inferred that a pope had no more power to depose a 
king than a king to depose a pope But, according 
to some of the schoolmen, tliere was this dutniction 
between the cases a pope was directly and imme- 
diately the representative of the Almighty, but a 
king derived his power directly ftom the people 
Authority, considered in the abstract, is of Divine 

* ‘PrincipibuB sceculanbus in Thomas the schoolmen seem to 

tantum homo obedire tenetur have been neaily unanimouh 
in quantum ordo justitiae ro- on this point, but that it 
quint £t ideo si non habeant manifest that tliey were mis- 
justum principatum sed usur- taken ’ (See Biaiiohi, tom 1 
patum.velsiinjustdpisecipianl, pp 135, 136 ) The writer 

non tenentureis subditi obedire, among the schoolmen who was 
nisi forte per accidens propter most fauiurahle to liberty was 
ritandura scandaluin vel pen- the Englishman WilJjam of 
culum ^ {Summa, Pars 11 Okham ]Vlilman,//is^ ofLaitn 
Quaest civ art 6) Ckrisiiamiy^ vol m pp 470- 

* Bossuet simply roniarks 474 ) 
that for some centunes after St. 
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ongm ; and when tho people had raised a particular 
family to the throne, the sanction of the Deity rested 
upon its members, but still the direct and immediate 
source of regal power was the nation * Although 
this doctrine was not asserted in the popular but in 
the Papal interest, and although it was generally 
held that the people having transferred their original 
authority to the sovereign w ere incapable of re- 
calling it, except perhaps in such extreme cases 
as when a sovereign liad sought to betray to a 
foreign power the country lie ruled, it is not the less 
certain that we have hero the first link of a chain of 
principles that terminated m the French Revolution 
After all, however, it is ratlier a matter of curiosity 
than of importance to trace among the vast mass of 
speculations bequeathed to us by the schoolmen the 
faint outlines of a growing liberalism Whatever 
may have been the opinions of a few monkish specu- 
lators, however sphmdid may have been the achieve- 
ments of a few industrial half-sceptical republics,* it 
was not till the Reformation that the rights of 


* Suarez, Be Fid< ni 

cap 2, Bianchi, ch i Tluse 
theologians of course ciidoa- 
rour to trace back their dis- 
tinction to the ongm of 
Christianity, but its formal 
definition and sietemitic en- 
forcement are duo luaiiily to 
the schoolmen 

The pobtital nifluen((* of 
the Italian republics upon 
English public opinion was 
\ery powerful in tho fecren- 
teenth century, ^lion the habit 
of traTelling became general 
among the upper class of 
Englishmen, and when a large 


proportion of tho highest mt(-l 
lects acquired in Italy a know- 
ledge of the Italian writers on 
government, and an admiration 
lor the Italian constitutiouh, 
'ind e 'Specially for that of 
Venice The higliest repre- 
Bonlative of this action oi the 
Italian upon the English in* 
tcllect WAS Ilarringtoiu Hi« 
Oceana, though published undei 
tho Commonwealth and dedi- 
cated to Cromwell, was alto- 
gether uninfluenced by the 
inspiration of Puritanism , and 
it was only by the interces- 
Bion of Cromw ell’s favourite 
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rationalities became a great question iu Europe 
Tlie spirit of insubordination created by the struggle, 
and the numerous important questions which Pro- 
testantism submitted to the adjudication of the mul- 
titude, predisposed the people to enlarge the limits 
of their powei , while the countless sects that were 
appealing to popular f.ivour, and the frequent op- 
position of belief between the governors and the 
governed, ensuied a full discussion of the subject 
The result of this was the creation of a gieat vaiiety 
of opinions, the views of each sect being determined 
mainly by its cncumstances, or, m other words, by 
the predisposition resulting fiom ks interests 

If wc begin our review with the Ultianiontane 
party in the Church of Home, which especially re- 
piesented the opinions of the Popes, we niid that it 
vras confronted with two gieat facts ‘In the hist 
place, a multitude of sovereigns had embiaced Pio- 


daughter, Lady Clay pole, that 
its publication w.is ])fj nutted 
(Toland, Life of Harrmgtoii ) 
It la rera.irkdblp th iL 'svhile 
Harrington’s 'wi itinj^s wero 
avowedly based in a veiy gio it 
degree upon those of Italians, 
they also represent more f iiili- 
fully than any others ot the 
seventeenth ctntiiry what aie 
regal ded as the distinctive 
merits of English liberty 
That a good government is an 
organism not a mechanism — 
in other voids, that it mast 
grow natural!} out ot the con- 
dition of society, and cannot be 
imposed by theorists— that r(‘- 
pri sentative assinnblics with 
full powers are the sole efficient 
guardians of liberty — that li- 


boity of conscieiict must be al 
hod with political liberty — that 
a cei tain balance should be pio- 
scived between the diffiient 
powcis of the State, and that 
property pioduces empire, are 
among the main piopositiona 
on winch Hairington insists, 
and most of tin m ai c even 
now the m un points of differ- 
ence between English liberty 
and that which emanates from 
a Fiench source Ilarniigton 
was also a warm advocate of 
the bilJot Ho was iinswered 
by Pome, Ihshop Chester, in a 
book called ^ Pian- Piano * by 
Mattliew Wrer, son of the 
I)l‘^hop of Ely, and in the 
‘ Holg Commonwealth * of Lax- 
ter 
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toBtantism simply to emancipate themselves from 
Papal control , and m the next place, the Catholic 
population in several countries was sufficiently mime- 
rous to resist with some chance of success their Pro- 
testant rulers The points, therefore, which were 
most accentuated in the teaching of the writers of 
this school were the power of the Pope to depose 
sovereigns, especially for heiesy, and the right of the 
people to resist an heretical ruler. The vigour with 
which these propositions were maintained is suffi- 
ciently illustrated by the dealings of the Popes with 
the English Government , and the arguments in 
their support were embodied by Cardinal Bellarmine 
in his treatise ‘On the Supremacy of the Sovereign 
PontiflP over Tempoial Alfairs,’ and by the famous 
Jesuit Suarez in his ‘Defence of the Faith.* The 
Parliament of Pans oidered the fiist of these works 
to be burnt in 1610, and the second m 1614 

The most ardent and by far the most able cham- 
pions of Ultramontanism were the Jesuits, who, 
however, went so far beyond the other theologians 
m their principles that they may be justly regarded 
as a separate class The marvellous flexibility of 
intellect and the profound knowledge of the woi'ld 
that then at least characterised their oi der soon con- 
vinced them that the exigencies of the conflict were 
not to be met by following the old precedents of the 
Fathers, and that it was necessaiy to restrict in every 
way the overgrown power of the sovereigns They 
saw, what no otheis in the Catholic Church seem to 
have perceived, that a great future was in store for 
the people, and they laboured with a zeal that will 
secure them evei lasting honour to hasten and direct 
tho eiuATicipation By a system of the boldest oasu- 
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istry, by a fearless use of tbeir private 3udgmeiit in 
all matters wbich the Church had not strictly defined, 
and above all by a skilful employment and expansion 
of some of the maxims of the schoolmen, they suc- 
ceeded in disentangling themselves from the tradi- 
tions of the past, and m giving an impulse to liberal- 
ism wherever their influence extended Suarez, in 
the book to which I liave just referred, devoted him- 
self especially to the question of the mediate or im- 
mediate nature of the' Divine Right of Kings * It 
was a question, he acknowledged, that could not be 
decided either by Scrip tnre or the Fathers , but the 
schoolmen were on the whole favourable to tlie latter 
view, and the Popes liad often asserted their own 
authority over sovereigns, which according to Ultra- 
montane principles was almost decisive of the ques- 
tion. He elaborated the doctrine of the ‘social 
contract * with such skill and emphasis as to place 
the sovereign altogether upon a lowei level than the 
nation, while the Pope towered over all According 
to these principles, tlie interests of the sovereign 
should he subordinated to those of the people The 
king derived all Ins 2)Ower immediately from the 
State . and in a case of extreme misgovernment, 
when the preservation of the State required it, the 
nation might depose ifs scwereign,® and might, if 

* Suai^z, De F'tdf, lib ui ‘^lonis necessanae ad con&erva- 

eap 2 This book of Suarea Liunfm su.im, turn ox 

was Witten in reply to one by m ]uris naturalis quo licet 
James L of England vim vi r('pLll(re, turn quia 

* He says that ‘Potestatom semper hic lasus ad propnum 

hanc deponcndi regom e&se reipublicjE conservationem ne- 
posse vel in ipta ropublnw vol erssanus, intelbgitur exceptus 
in Summo Pontifice, diverso in primo illo foedeie quo res- 
fcamen modo Nam in repub- publica poteetatem suam in 
Uca solum per modum defen- regem transtulit . . At 
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necGHsary, depute any person to kill him * The case 
of an heretical piince was still plainer for heresy 
being a revolt against that Divine authority to which 
the sovereign ultimately owed his power, it in a cer- 
tain sense annulled his title to the throne , still, as 
the Pope was the arbiter of these questions, a sen- 
tence of deposition should precede rebelhon * The 
Pope had the power of issuing this sentence on two 
grounds — because he was the superior of the tem- 
poial riilei, and also because heresy was a crime 
which fell uudei Ins cognisance, and which was 
woithy of tempoial penalties To deny that the 
Pope could indict such penalties on heretics, no 
matter what may be tlieir lank, is to fall under the 
suspicion of htiesy , io deny iliat deatli is a natural 
punishment foi heresy was to assail the whole system 
of persecution which the Cl lurch had organised In 
defending tins doctiine against the charges brought 
against it on the ground of its dangerous conse- 
quences, Suarez main tamed that the deposed king 


\ero in Summo Pontifico ebt 
hsec potestas taaiju im in supe- 
non h.ilitiitp ]ui)s(lictU)iKm 
aJ coriifiK ncluni {Be 

hidCy lib M cap i\ ) 

* ‘ Ergo quando lespublica 
juste poiobt rej^em deponeio, 
recte fadunt ejus le- 

g< 111 cogtndo ^Ll inti'iliciondo 
bi sjt iiLLLbsH ’ ) 8 uir(./ 

adds, liouL\er, thatboloro pio- 
iiouiicing a bontoiici of dej^osj- 
tion against the bo\eitMgii, it is 
at least adi isaMe and bi coming 
(thouiih not alibolulLly neees 
bary) fur the nation to apply 
to the Pope for bis bauction 
IhisnoLiou has been developed 


at length by l)e Maistie, Ij€ 
Papt 

^ ‘Statim per haerosim rox 
ipsu fdL to pnvatur aliquo inodo 
duminio et proprietate sui legni, 
quia T el conhbcatum manefc 
lel ad legitimuin sueccssorein 
Cdthuhcuni jpsojuio tiansit, et 
nihiluminus non poto&t statin 
logoo pijvari, sod jiisto illud 
possub t ( t admin lb Lrat donee 
per stnrentiain ball cm declara- 
toiiini criramis condemn ctur ’ 
(Lib M cap IV ) 

* ibaiichi lias collected a 
b Inking chain of passages in 
defence of this pi opofaition (tom. 
1 pp 145 147) 
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could only be killed by those whom the Pope had 
expressly authorised , * but there can belittle doubt 
that the Jesuits looked with a very indulgent eye on 
all attempts at assassination that were directed against 
a deposed sovereign who was in opposition to the 
Church 

It would however be a mistake to suppose that 
the Jesuits advocated liberal principles only with a 
view to theological advantages or in Protestant coun- 
tries or under the shelter of ecclesiastical authorities 
More than once they maintained even their most ex- 
treme forms m the midst of Catholic nations, and, 
stiange as the assertion may ap})ear, it is in this 
order that we hnd some of the most laiioiialisiic* 
intellects of the age Two of ihe leading ehaiac- 
tenstics of a rationalistic mind, as we have already 
seen, aie a love of appeahng to the general juiuciples 
of natural religion rather than to dogmatic tenets, 
and a disposition to wrest the latter into coiiforniity 
with the former . and of these two tendencies we find 
Simong the Jesuits some striking examples The 
famous work of Manana ‘ Concernms: the Kin^ and 

o o 

the Regal Institution * will furnish us wjtli an illus- 
tration of these truths 

This extiemely remaikable book was published at 
Toledo m 1599, and it beais at its commencement 
the approbation of the leadeis of the Jesuits ^ It was 
dedicated to Philip III , for whose beneht it was 
written and it must be acknowledged that, among 
the countless works that have been dedicated to 

* ‘Si Papa rogom deponat, ^ It is signed b} Stcphanu6 
ab illis tantuin potent expelli Hojeda, Visitor of the Jesuits 
vel interflci quibus ipse id com- in the province of Toledo 
misent {De Fide, hb c iv ) 
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sovereigns, it would be impossible to find one more 
free from the tamt of adulation Its ostensible object 
was to collect a series of moral precepts for the benefit 
of sovereigns, but the reaUy important part, and that 
with which we are alone concerned, is the exami- 
nation of the rights of nations against their sovereigns 
The cardinal point upon which this examination 
turns is a distinction which some of the schoolmeTi 
had derived from Anstotle, and which became very 
juominent in the begmmng of the seventeenth cen- 
tuiy, between a Ling and a tyrant, as two things al- 
most generically different A ruler who belonged to 
the latter class had no right to the name of king, 
nor could he claim the privileges or the reverence 
attached to it , and to be a tyi ant, as Mariana ex- 
plained, it was not necessary to be a usurper ^ Every 
ruler, however legitimate, belongs to this category if 
the mam principle of his government is selfishness, 
and if he habitually ScUTifices the interests of his peo- 
ple to his lusts or to Lis piide Such rulers are the 
worst of evils, tlie enemies of the human race They 
had been figured by the ancicuts in the fables of An- 
taeus, the Hydra and tlie Chimajia, and the greatest 
achievements of the heroes of antiquity had been 
their destruction ^ 

This being tlio ca^e, the impoitnnt question arose, 
whether it is now lawful to kill a tyrant That there 
should be no equivocation as to the nature of the 
inquiry, Mariana takes for his text the recent as- 
sassination of Henri III of France by Clement He 
relates, in a tone of evident admiration, how this 

* De Bege et Regis Institu- * Ibid hb i ch vi ‘Ad 

UonCf pp 65-06 (Ibt ed ) tyrdiuium oppnmore fas sit?' 

* Rid p 62 
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yomjg DominicaTi, impelled l)y a religious entlmsiasm 
and baviTig fortified his couiage by the services of 
the Church, had contrived to obtain an interview 
with the king, had stabbed him to death with a 
poisoned knife, and had himself fallen beneath the 
swords of the attendants ‘Thus,’ he says, ‘did 
Clenient perish as many deem the eternal honour 
of France — a youth but lour- and- twenty years of 
ag(', simple in mind and weak in body but .i 
higher might confirmed botli his courage and his 
sti OTlgth ’ ^ 

In examining the mural chaiactei of this act tlieie 
was a great division of opinion Veny many extolled 
it as woiihy of immortality , otheis, howovei, whose 
learning and sagacity weie not to be despised, severely 
condemned it They said that it was not lawful for 
a single unauthorised individual to condemn and 
slaughter the consecratt‘d luloi of a nation — that 
David did not dare to slay his bitterest enemy be- 
cause that enemy was the Lord’s Anointed — that amid 
all the persecutions th(‘ Marly Churcdi iindei went no 
Christian hand was ever raised against the nion&tois 
who hlled the throne — that political assassinations 
have in the great major ily of eases injured the cause 
they were meant to serve, and that if then logitiniacy 
were admitted all respectful soveieigns would vanish 
and universal anaichy would ensue ‘ Sucli,’ added 
Manana, ‘ aie the aiguments of those wlio espouse the 
cause of the tyrant, but tlie cliampions of the people 
can urge otheis that aie not less numerous or less 
})owerful ’* He then proceeds, iii a strain tliat leaves 

' V 69 Ml Iltilldin ob- ever, in other i expects scaicelj 
serves that the woidb ‘deteriiuin differed iroru the* liibt, {Hist 
0iilliae decus ’ were omitted in of lAt ) 
the Ister editions, ^vliich, how- * P 72 
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no doubt as to his own opinion, to enumerate the 
aiguments for tyranjncide The people had conceded a 
certain measure of their power to their sovereign, but 
not in such a manner that they did not themselves 
retain a gi eater authority, and might not at any time 
recall what they had given if it was misused ^ The 
common voice of mankind had enrolled the great 
tyrannicides of the past among the noblest of man- 
kind Who ever censured the acts or failed to admire 
the heroism of Harmodius or Aristogeiton or Brutus, 
or of those who tieed their land from the tyranny 
of a Domitian, a Cai acalla, or a llchogabalus ^ And 
what was this common sentiment but the voice of 
nature that is within us, teaching us to distinguish 
what IS right from what is wrong If some ferocious 
beast had been let loose upon the land, and was 
devastating all aiound him, who would hesitate to 
applaud the man who at the iisk of his life had 
ventured to slay it P Or hat woi ds would be deemed 
too strong to biand the coward who remained a 
passive spectator while his mother or the wife of his 
soul was tom and ciuslicd^ Yet the most savage 
animal is but an inadequate image of a tyrant, and 
neither wife nor mother has so high a claim uj^on our 
aflectioiis as oui country 

* ‘ Oerto a lepulilu i unde irnperandi quamvib hffireditana 
ortuTu habet n'gi.i potesta*-, successori confirmantur " (Pp 
rebus exigentibu-^ Kegein in 72, 73 ) Very remarkable 

jusvocari posfae et si sanitatern v\ord& to hiwe been written b} 
respu it pnncipatu spolian a Spaniard and a priest neail\ 
Nequo ita in prmcipem jura a century before Locke 
potestatis transtulit ut non - ‘ Et est communis sensus 
Bibi majorem reseivai it po testa- quasi quaedam iiaturm vox men 
tern . Populis Yolentibus tibus nostris indita, aunbus 

tiibuta nova nnperantur, leges insonans lex, qua a turpi hones- 
constituuntur , ot quod obt turn SLCcmimus ’ (P 74 ) 
amphuB populi Sacramento jura • Pp 72-74 
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TLese were the chief arguments on either side, and 
it remained to draw the conclusion The task, Mariana 
assures us, is not difficult, but it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish between different cases In the first place 
the tyrant may be a conqueror who by force of arms, 
and without any appeal to the people, had obtained 
possession of the sovereign power In this case there 
was no obscurity the example of Ehud was a guide, 
and the tyrant might he justly slam by any of the 
people * The next case was that of a sovereign 
elected by the nation, or who had obtained his throne 
by hereditary nglit, but who sacniiced Ins people to 
his lusts, infringed the laws, despised true rehgion, 
and preyed upon the fortunes of his subjects. If 
there existed in the nation any authoritative as- 
sembly of the people, or if such an assembly could be 
convoked, it should warn ilie sovereign of the conse- 
quences of his acts, declaie war against him if he 
continued obdurate, and if no other resource re- 
mained, pronounce him to be a public enemy and 
authorise any individual to slay him * If in the last 

* ‘ In eo con sent! re turn phi- tified Ehud on this general 
loBophos turn theologos video, ground, and on this point seems 
eum principem qui vi et armis to hA\e differed little or not at 
rompublicam occupavit, iiullo all from Manann 
praeterea jure, nullo puhlico * * Si medicinain respuat 
civium consensu, perimi a quo- pnneeps, neqiie spes ulla sani- 
cumque, vita et prmcipatu UtiB rehnquatur, sententia pro- 
spohan pot&e * (Pp 74, 75 ) nunciata licebit reipuhlica; ejus 
A few lines lower cotnte the impermm detrectare primum, 
eulogy of Ehud The ‘con- et quoniam helium lU'cessano 
senting thtologians’ are not concitabitur eju& defendendi 
cited — and, indeed, Mariana conBilia explicare Et si 

scarcely ever quotes an eccle- ics feret neque all ter se res- 
Biaecical authority — bht tJie ]mblica tuen possit, ©odein de- 
reader may find a gieat many fensionis jure ac vero potiore 
given in Suarez (7)e Fid(, lib aiictoritate ct propria^ pimci- 
VI cap IV ) St Thomas lus- pem publicum hosLem declnra- 
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place Lhe king who had degenerated into a tyrant 
had suppressed the right of assembly, no steps should 
be taken unless the tyranny was flagrant, unquestion- 
able, and intolerable , but if this were so, tlie indi- 
vidual who, interpreting the wishes of the people, slew 
the sovcieign, should be applauded * Nor was this 
doctrine likely to lead to as many tragedies as was 
supposed ‘ Hap[)y indeed would it be for man- 
kind were there many of such unflinching resolution 
as to saciifice life and happiness for the libeityof 
their country but the desiie ol safety withholds most 
men from great deeds, and this is why of the great 
multitude oi tyiants so few have perished by the 
sword’ *It 18, however, a salutary thought for 
princes to dwell upon, lhatil they oi>press their people 
and make tliemselves intolerable by tlieir vices, to 
slay them is not only withont guilt but is an act of 
the highest merit 

Tlieie was, liowcvcr, one aspect of the question of 
t}U’annicide which pi e sen ted to the mind of the author 
considerable diflicnltv, and to which ho devoted a 
separate chaptci 'Jdiat to slay a tyiant with a dagger 
was a meritorious act he was perfectly convinced, 
but to rnntglc poison with hrs food was a somewhat 
different matter This distinction, Mariana tells us 
incidentally, >^as lust suggested to him, many years 
before the publicafion of the book, by one of his 
scholars, when, as a piiblic irnsti iictoj , he was impress- 
ing lins doc tunes upon the youth c)f Sicily ^ The 

tiir/j itrio pe ri/jiei 0 hatltMuqiio * ‘ Qu] votis piiblici*^ f iveria 
fatiihas esto cuicumqno pn- oum pcnmeio tfntant, hand 
vato, qui bpe impiinitatia ab- quaquaiii imqiie eum kLi-^sc 
jocta, neglccta salute, in (ona- oxistimabo ’ (P 77) 
turn ]uvaudi reTiipublicauj - Pp 77, 78 

mgredi volueiit’ (P 76 ) * P 83 

U 
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way in whicli he resolv'es it is very remarkable as 
Bxliibiting the modes of thought or reasoning from 
which these speculations sprang He m the first 
place shows very cleaily that nearly every argument 
that justifies the one mode of slaughter may be 
also urged in favour of the other, but notwith- 
standing this, he concludes that poison should be 
prohibited, because he says it is prohibited by that 
common sentiment of mankind which is the voice of 
nature and the test of right * 

The doctrine of tyranmcKle, of which Mariana 
may be regarded as the chief apostle, is one that is 
eminently fitted to fascinate men who are just 
emerging out of a protracted seivitude, and who 
have not yet learned to calculate the ulteiior conse- 
quences of political acts To slay a royal cnmiual, 
who, for the gratification of his own insatiable \anity , 
IS causing the deaths of thousands of the innocent, 
and blasting the prosperity of his nation, is an act 
that seems at first sight both laudable and useful, es- 
pecially if that sovereign had violated the obligations 


* ‘Nos tainoii non quid fac- 
tun Biut homines sed quid per 
natiirse leges concessum sit 
despicimus Kt est iiatuise 

vox communis liommum sensus 
rituper anti urn si quis in alios 
quantumvus hostes voneno gras- 
setUT ’ (Pp 83-8 T) ) Jt 18 said 
lh.it Manana, in In*? Ibstorj, 
bus treated kings with con- 
si del able deference , but his 
anti mol larcliioal opinions ap- 
pOfir very strongly in a shoit 
work called, ‘ Discourse on the 
Defects of the Government of 
the Jesuits/ which contains — 
wiiat IS extitrnoly rare in the 


wiitings of the membeis of the 
order — a bitter attiuk on the 
gciicial, and a fioice denuncia- 
tion of the despotic principles 
on winch the society is consti- 
tuted Tho following ''which 
I quote from a^'bench transla- 
tion of 1625) IS very chvrac- 
teristic — ‘ Selon mon opinion, 
la monarchie nous met par 
tone non pom esi re monarchie 
ains pour n'( stre bien tempeiee 
C'est un fuiieux sanglier qui 
rav.ige tout par oix il passe, et 
61 on ue Taireste tout court, 
nous ne dtvons csp^ier de re- 
pos ' ( Ch X ) 
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by wliicli be had bound himself A man who baa 
committed an act of treason, which the law would 
punish by death, has incut red a penalty and retained 
a privilege The penalty is that he should be pub to 
death , the privilege is that he should only be put to 
death by the constituted authorities and in the legal 
way. But if in addition to his oiiginal crime he has 
paralysed the law that should avenge it, it may 
plnuRihly be argued that he has forfeited his privi- 
lege he has placed himself above the law, and has 
thciefore ])laeod liimself out of the law and become 
an outlaw Besides this, the exceedingly prominent 
place tyraumcide occupies in the Insioiy both of the 
Greeks, the Komans, and tlie Jews tells powei fully 
upon the imagmation, and it is quite coitain that 
none of these nations looked upon the act with the 
feelings of moclein Englislimoii 

Bub to those who take a wider view of the field 
of politics, the immouso dangei of encoui aging in- 
dividuals to make tliemselves the arbiters (>f the 
destinies of a nation will be fai moie than sufficient 
to couTiteibaJanco tiiese arguments The degree of 
favour that pubho opinion shows to political assas- 
sinations, though by no means the sole, is perhaps 
the principal icguhiior of thoir number , lor although 
Ihe conspirator may be piepared to encounter uni- 
veisal oblo(iuy , the diicction lus enthusiasm has taken 
IS, in the fiisb instance, determined by the menial 
atmosphere he breathes And if \t bo true, as 
Manana asserts, that the iiumhei of those who possess 
^uihciont resolution to engage in such enterprises is 
under all cases small, it is also true that those few 
would usually be men pre-eminently rnfib to adjudi- 
cate upon the policy of nations For the amount of 
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heroism it evokes is no test or measure of the ex- 
cellence of a cause Indeed, nothing can be moie 
certain than that the higlicst displays of courage, 
self-sacnfice, and enthusiasm are usually elicited not 
by those motives of general philanthropy which all 
men must applaud, but by attachment to some par- 
ticular class of disputed questions or to the interests 
of some particular party Tlie excitement of con- 
troveisy, the veiy fact that the opinions in question 
liai'C but few adhcients, the impossibility ol triumph- 
ing hy normal means, and the concentration of every 
thought upon a single aspect of a single sub]ect, all 
stimulate fanaticism The gicat majority of men 
will do fai more for a cause they have espoused, in 
spite of tlie opposition of tliose around them, than for 
one that is unqueshonahly good We accoidingly 
find that among the many «ittciiq)ts that weie made 
upon the lives of lulers in the sixteenth century, 
nearly all were ])roduccd by aitachment to certain 
religious opinions wliicli the c()ns])irator desired to 
Bee predominate, and from mLicIi an immense ])ro- 
portion of the people dissented Never was tlieie a 
spirili of more eomjdete and couiageons self-sacrifice 
tlian instigated liavaillac to slay perhaps the veiy 
best sovcieign of modem Euiope And have ive not, 
in our own day, seen the rejnesenta titles of a sect (^f 
revolutionists whose piinciples aie rejected by the 
gicat majority of educated men attempting, again 
and again, to further their views by the assassination 
of a monarch of a different nation from then own, 
whose throne is based upon univeifcal siiffiago, and 
who, m tlie judgment of a large propoition of Ins 
contemporaries, has proved himself the chief pillar of 
order in Euio]ie 
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These considerations, which, the old Jesuit writers 
completely omitted, serve to show that even in the 
best case— oven m those instances in which the con- 
spiratoi IS seeking only wliat he firmly believes to be 
good — the practice of tyianiiicjde is almost always an 
evil But we have to dchl to this the assassinations 
from corrupt motives that m societies favourable to 
tyrannicide have uh\ays been ficquent we have to 
add also the danger 1o the State lesultmg from that 
laige class of men so jnominent in all ciiminal records 
who hang u])ou the border ot insanity, who, pai tly 
fiom an excess of vanity and paitly fioni natural 
weakness of volition, and paitly under the influence 
of a kind of mono mania, aie drawn by an irresistible 
fascination to the perpetration of any crime sur- 
rounded with circumstances of notoiiely and when 
^^e still fuithci consider the peipetual insecuiity and 
the distrust Letwc im sovereign and poo[jlo that must 
necessarily exist win n these conspiracies are frequent, 
Me shall ha\e little hesitation in pionouncing upon 
the question Political assassimition is denounced, 
111 general Imrns, as an a Iron mis cinne sjiuply be- 
cause m the great majonU of instances it is so , and 
even in the extremely tew case's that aio t^^enerally 
recognised as exceptions, 'we ha\c to deduct fioni the 
immediate advantages tliat wore ubiamed the evil of 
an example that has been misused 

It IS ai g aments of this kind, diawii from ex- 
pcdieiicv, that aio now regarded as most deensue on 
this as on m.iuy uthei questions of political ethics , 
but ill 6} could have little weight in the early stages 
of political life, ivhen the mmcks of men ivcie still 
moulded by theological disc iissions, and were conse- 
quently [uodiRposed to deduce all conclusions with *iB 
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inflexible logic from general pnnciples Tyiunnicide 
accordingly occupied an extremely prominent place 
in tbe revival of liberalism in Europe The hrst 
instance in wluch it was formally supported by a 
theologian appears to have been in 1408, shortly 
after tbe Duke ol Oi leans had been murdered at the 
instigation of the Duke of Bui'gundy, when a priest 
and, as is gcneially said, a Franciscan * named John 
Petit, who was tlien professor of theology in the 
University of Pans, justified the act, and delivered 
a public oiatioTi m defence of the thesis, ‘ That it is 
lawful, according to natural and diviiie law, for 
every subject to slay or cause to be sLiin a tiaitor 
and disloyal tyrant/ This docciino was afterwards 
energetically denounced by Gersou and condemned 
by the Council of Constance ^ Alter the Tlelornia- 
tion, however, it was very widely diffused Grevin, 
one of the immediate successors of Jodolle, and 
therefore one of the founders of the Fiench Drama, 
brought it upon the stage m a play upon ‘ The 
Death of Ceesar,' which was first acted in 1560, and 
was re-pnnted with an anti-monaichical pieface at 
the time of Ravaillac ^ A few years before the pub 


* He 19 called so in, I think, 
ever} liifetory of the occurrence 
I have mot with , but a writer 
in the Journal des S^^avans ol 
1748 mamtdins (pp 994-996) 
that there is some doubt upon 
the point It IB worthy of re- 
mark that the duke who insti- 
gated the murder, and probably 
inspired the apology, died hini- 
flelf by the hand of an ass.issin 
(Van Bruysbp], ilisf du Com- 
merce Beige, tom ii pp 48, 49 ) 
^ Mariana rejects this decree 
vvithout hebiUtion, on Ultra- 


montane principles, aa not hav- 
ing been confi lined by the Pope 
{Be Bege, ^ 79) Suaicz seeina 
to think It binding, but argues 
(Be Fide, lib vi c 4) that it 
applies only lo t)iants m regi- 
mine, because the Council con- 
demns the opinion that ‘sub- 
jects’ may slay a tyr.int, and 
a tyrant in iiiulo has, properly 
sptakmg, no ‘subjects* 

There is a full notice of 
this play m Charles, Xa ConJxlie 
en France au Seizihtie Sikcle, 
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li cation of the* work of Mariana, no less than tlirce 
Jesuits — Fianciscus Tolctus, Emmanuel Sa, and the 
famous Molina — had defended it ' The first, who 
was made a cardinal in 1583, justified it chiefly in 
the case of tyrants who had usurped dominion ,* but 
intimated also, th.it the nation might depose a lawful 
sovereign, that it miglit condemn him to death, and 
that then any individual might slay him Sa^ and 
Molina'* expressed the same opinion with still greater 
emphasis, and Balthazar Ayala, the most illnstnous 
Spanish lawyer of the age, in his celebrated work 
on the 'Righis of War,’ which was published in 
1582, though utterly lepiidialmg their doctrine con- 


^ w IS .1 Portugnesf —the 
other t'wo tvore Sj>injdrds The 
proramtDte this doctrine ac- 
quired m Spam ui the roign of 
Philip II IS pTohahl) in pait 
due to the contest of Spam ith 
Eh/abcth, who way regarded 
as A tyrant both in tt/nlo and 
in reqimine^ and consequently 
naturally iriaihcd out tor a^'Sas- 
bination. Maii.ana's boC)k ■was 
prohabp 'iMitton under Philip 
II , for the roj il privilege to 
print it granted only thiee 
months aftei the death of tliat 
king 

- 'Adverte dupheeru csso 
(■^lanniim , unum potestato et 
dorninio qui non h ihet titulam 
verum sed tyrannice occup it 
rcmpubhcani et liunc hect 
occidere, dum alitcr non potest 
hberan respublira et dum spes 
est hbertahs piobabihs , ah ter 
non licet priiato cuihbet occi- 
(Icre Altemni admmistratioiii 
qui htibet quidom verum titn- 
aim Bed tyranmeo tiactat ■-ub- 
ditos, et hunc non licet aVque 


jiublna auctoiitate t>ccideio’ 
(SttTTiTna Cat>uu77i Conscienticp, 
hb V c VI p 6»33 ) 

® ‘T)rannKc giibernans )uste 
.aequisitum doniinuim non pot- 
est spoliaii bine publico ju- 
dicio , lata \ ero scnt(mtia potest 
quisqiie fieri executor potest 
autern deponi a populo eti im 
qui jiiiavit ei obediont^m pci- 
petuam si inonitus non vult 
coriigi At occupant em tyran- 
iiu-o potestatem quisquo de 
]iopiilo pot( st oecidere, &i ahud 
non fcir u ineilium, eb( eimn 
puhljeiis hobtis ’ {Aphoiii>vi 
Cmji6sa) to) u>i{, veib Tynni- 

nii6 ) 

■* ‘Tvrarmum piimo modo 
nefas est pnuitis interficere, 
possit tamcn respubhea quoad 
f i}uta eorncniie, eiqiie lesislme, 
lataquc sentenha deponere ab 
adinmistiatione atqiie iJlmn 
(Upositum punire Stenndo 
modo tyr.mnum qui vis de re- 
jiublu.i potest Inito eum intei- 
fieerc ,* {Comment Pars TV 
tiaet 111 diBp 6 ) 
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cerniTig tyrants with a lawful title, cordially em- 
bmced it in the casc‘ of usurpers ^ The French 
Jesuits, it IB true, n]>palled by the outcry that was 
raised against them on account of tlie work of 
Manana, repudiated its principles, bat, in 1611, 
Manana found a defender in another Jesuit named 
Kellerus,* who only made a single reservation — that 
a foimial sentence was always necessary before tyran- 
nicide was justifiable When Henii III was assassi- 
nated by Clement, the Catholics of the League received 
the news with a buist of undisguised exultation, and 
in many churches the image of the murderer was 
placed foT loverence upon the altar of God The 
Pope publicly pronounced the act to be woitliy of 
ranking with that- of Judith, he said that it could only 
have been accomplished by the special assistance of 
Providence, and he blasphemously compared it to the 
Incarnation and to the llesurrcction ® On the other 
hand, it would be unfaii to forget the murder of the 
Duke of Guise in France and of Cardinal Beaton in 
Scotland, the ■jnslihcaiioii of these instances of poli- 
tical assassination by the niOvst eminent Piotestants, 
and the many seditious woihs at least vei gnig upon 
an approval of tyrannicide that issued horn tlio Pio- 
te slant press 

Still the main champions of tyiannicide wore 

' ‘ T) paninim qiu per vim et in reply to a Calvinistic attaelc) 
illegitmio piiTnipatiua occupa- contains a gre it deal of nifor- 
vit, 61 tjranins alifer tolli non motion the cdilv liteia- 

posfeit, oocidure cuililx t licitum tnro ot tvnnnicide It Loire 
Bit ’ {Be Jur( vt Offitiis hellicui, the appiobation ot Jliisjcnis, the 
lih 1 ) he, id of th( Jesuits in Noi them 

* In a book c died Tyrarirn- (firinany 
cidzum, seu St ihi,') Vathohto ^ Jjc ThoUy liv xen The 
rum dc Tyraiini Irit'nucwzK Vopi was Sixtus V 
This Look (Mhifh was ^v^tton 
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anquestiODably the Jesuits, and it is not difScult to 
discover the reason It has been said that the 
despotic character of their government has in these 
later times proved inimical to the growth of indi- 
viduality among them, and that 'while the institution 
considered as a wliolo has flourished it has faded re- 
markably to produce originality either in intellect or 
in eliaiacter * But Liowcvei tins may be now, it is 
ceil.un that it was not so m the early days of the 
society, when a few isolated Jesuits were scattered 
throunli a community of heretics waging a continued 
war against ovci wlielinnig numbeis All the resources 
of then mmds weic^ then taxed to the utmost, and 
they had every motive to encourage an opinion that 
enabled a single individiia], by an act of self-devotion, 
to sway the destinies of a nation 

It may be said tliat the work of Manana is an ex- 
treme iTisiaiice of ,rcsuiLica,l piinciples, and in a certain 
sense this is iindnubtedly irue ^lainma stands 
almost alone among Ins brcLhicui in Hie dncctnesa 
nml alisonce of r|indi{u alions iliat chaiaetoiises his 
teaching, and lu* is still moi o i emaikably distinguished 
for the emphasis with wlmii ho dwells upon purely 
political lights In Ins book the inlcicsts of the 
Church, though never forgoden, iievi i er Jipse or ex- 
clude the interests of the pco])le, and all the barriers 
that aie raised against lieiesy aie equall}^ raised 
against tyranny Hut Ins doctiiuo of tyianmcide, ex- 
treme, e\aggeiat(‘d, and dangcious as it is, was but a 
lash conclusion fioin ceit.nn pnnciples which were'’ 
conn non to almost all tlie theologians of his order, 

' Laiiieiiuais, Affa{>r>. de .lud I'eJix have <loati much to 
Rome buite the d.ijb of La- roBcuo the order trom the re 
meuiiaib tlu iiainos of Ra\ igiirin pn ficii 
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and winch are of the most vital importance in the 
history both of civi] Jibertj^ and of Rationalism In 
nearly every wilting* that issued fiom this scliool we 
find the same desiie to restrict the power of the 
sovereign and to augment the power of tlie p(‘op]e, 
the same determination to base the political system 
on a doctrine deiived from reason rather than fiom 
authority, the same tendency to enunciate principles 
the aj)j)liCtifcion of which would — whether tlieii aii- 
thois desiicd it or not — inevitably extend beyond the 
domain of tlieology All or nearly all these writeis 
urged in the intoiests of the Church that doctrine of 
a ‘social contiact ’ which was destined at a Liter 
period to become the cornei stone ot the liberties of 
Kurope Neaily all diew a bi oad disl-inction between 
kings and tyiants, nctiily all divided the latter into 
those who weio tyiants, as it w.is said, m ic<jinu)ie 
(that IB to say, legitimate rulers who misgo'-eined), 
and tyrants lu tibilo (that is to say, iiilers with 
no original autlioiity), and nearly all admitted that 
the Papal deposition, by annulling the title-deeds of 
regal power, transferred the sovereign fiom the foimcr 
class to the lattei These were tlie real I}' important 
points of their teaching, foi they vvcie those winch 
deeply and permanently inhuenced the habits of poli- 
tical thought, and on these points the Jesuits were 
almost unanimous In the application of them they 
differed Usually tyrannicide, at least in the case of 
a tyrant in rGgimine, was condemned, though, as wc 
•have seen, there weie not wanting those who inaiii- 
tained that the nation as well as the Po])c might de- 
pose a soveieign, might condemn him to death and 
depute any individual to slay him In the case of a 
tyrant the m 01 e violent opinion seems to have 
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pT^cloinfnated Jf Le wero n conqueror oi n. usurper, 
St Thomas A (punas had distinctly said that he m«ghi 
be slain * If he \vei(‘ a monarch, deposed for hercs\, 
\t was lemcmbcrod that heresy itself might justly be 
punished w ith death, and that every act of the deposed 
sovereign n gainst Catholicity was a crime of the 
deepest dye periietrated by one who liad no legitimate 
authority in tlie Slate TJie cloud of subtle dis- 
tinctions tbat were sometimes laised around tbese 
questions might gi\€^ scope foi the ingenuity of con- 
troversnihsts, but they could ha\o but little influence 
ovei tlje passions of fanatics ^ 

If WG now tui n fioni tlie Jesuits to the Gallican 
section of llie Calholic Clmich (lie contrast is Aery 
remaikfible Wt find out selves in presence of a 
now order of interests, and consequently of new 
pi maples The great power of the French Church 
and of tlm monarch> vsi(h vhich it wns connected 
had early induced its bishops to assume a tone of 
in dependence in their dealings with the Papal See 
that was elsewheio unknown, and a close alliance 
between Clnn ch and State ^Nas the manifest interest 
of both Put ID ordei that such an alliance should 
be effectual, it uas necessary that the Pope should 
bo reduced as mucli as possible to the level of an 
ordinary bishop, while the sovereign was exalted as 

’ Sto Suarez, Dc V'uh, lib c il coBdiUon of Europe no lon- 
VI cap IV gor in ule ih of gieat servioe fo 

^ On the inojLiblp tt)ud(3J)cy the Oliurcli, and the contro- 
of the doctrine of deposition to vi^rsiu, ot Janstnism diverted 
tyrannicide, lluro are some' the energy of tlie Je‘^uite into 
good rein iiks in Lossuet, De- m w chiinnels Pascal, in his 
fnisio^hh 1 L 3 TJie doc nine Vtowhial Letters, baiely 
of tyrannicide among Ibc touches this aspect of the 
Jesuits seems to ha\L dud Jesuit ti aetimg 
auu} after Siiaioz the pobti- 
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die imiiiediafe re[)rescn<:ativ"c of tJic Deity In this 
way the bisho])S were fieed from the pressure of 
Papal asccmleney, aud tlio soveieig'n from the worst 
consequences of excommunication The advocates of 
Galilean jrrnujjdes Jiave been able to prove decisively 
tliat in iieaily all attempts to prevent the encroach- 
ments of the Pope upon secuhir domimon French 
theologians have heen prominent, while their oppo- 
nents have rejoined witli equal ti nth that the Gallican 
authorities weie by no means unanimous in Ihcir 
sentiments, and that the negation of the Papal claims 
was not usually thn)wn into a veiy dogmatic foim * 
The case of an heretical prince before the Reformation 
was liardly discus so d,^ and in other cases the rivalry 
between the two sections of the Clmich was lather 
implied in acts than expressed m formal statements 
On the one side there was a steady tendency to exalt 
the spiritnal j)owur of the Popes above that of the 
Councils, and their temporal power abo\e that of 
kings , on tlie otlier side there was a corresjionding 
tendency in the opposite direction As the powoi of 
deposition was m the middle ages the ccntie of the 
moie libeial system of pohtics, and as evorj thing that 
was taken from the popes was given to the kings, 
the Galilean teacliing w^as always uiirnicalto freedom 
At the same time, as the iiitcrfeieiice of an Italian 
priest with French politics oil ended the national piidc, 
it was eminently popular , and thus, as m many sub- 

' See on the one &ule Bianchi, of piinces wlio foil into heresy 
Piiissumt Souvname^ and on an shin an of the tiino 

the oLhor the Befensto of I3os- of Janieb I — Willi nii IWc] ly, 
Biiet tho father of the autlior of the 

* According to Eiaiichi, the Anjcnib W wioie 

fir's t Catholic wJiu maintaincnl agamst and was aiisinrcd hy 
that tho Pope hid no power ihllarmine (lhanclii, tom a 
over the tempoial pobsosflions pp 763, 769 ) 
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sequent peiiocls of Froncli Insioij, 2)atiiot]srn piovetl 
desfcmctive to libc'rty. 

It appeared for a short tinie as if the Ileformation 
won* al)uiit to give use to new combinations. The 
imectives of the Piofesfants against the Papal Power 
pioduced a inomcntai j reaction in its favour, which 
was remarkaljlj shown in the Slates General as- 
semhled at I^aiis in 1015 The I^hiid Estate, either 
because lhot(‘stant piincii^Jes wcie diffused among its 
ineinbeis oi because it lepieseiilod especially the 
secular h'clings of the middle classes, then pioposed, 
among other articles, one declaniig that the Pope 
possessed no power of deposing sovereigns, or under 
any circumstances releasing subjects ftoni the oath of 
alh glance , hut the nobles and the tleigy lefused to 
lalify it, and Caiduial Perron, piobably as the repre- 
sentative of the clergy, assorted the Ultiamontane 
pimcMples witii ilio strong (‘sfc ernjihasis ^ 

Very soon, however, a complete change passed over 
the minds of the French clergy Tlie Huguenots, in 
se\mal of their synods, liad dwelt wiih groat emphasis 
upon their denial of the existence' of a mediate power 
between the Deity and a king, and there was some 
danger iluLfc if they possessed the monopoly of this 
opinion the eivil ])owei might he attracted to their 
Side Besides this the Eicnch Piotestants inudc war 
against tlieii rulers for the pur{)ose of obi ainiiig liberty 
of couxseience, and I lie Preiich Catholics natnriilly 
pronounce si these wars to be sinful In 1GG8 the 
Soi bonne assented tlic absolute indcjicndencc of the 
civil power, and the same thing was again declared 
vn the famous Ai tides of 1G82, which aio the recog- 


^ Jijanehi, tom i pp 96-104 
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nised basis of Gallicanisrn In Ins defonco of these 
ai tides Bossuet soon afiei wards systematised the 
whole theology of the school The general result, as 
fai* as it regards civil liberty, may be briefly told 
.The king occupied his throne by the direct and im- 
mediate authority of the Deity, and is consequently, 
In his temporal capacity, altogether independent of 
tlie Pope and of the wishes of the people Every 
pope who had exercised or claimed a power of depo 
sition had exceeded lus functions and been guilty d 
nsurpation ^ every subject who had raised his hand 
against the sovereign or his agents had committed a 
mortal sin The sole duty of the nation is to obey, 
and from this obligation no tyranny and no injustice 
can release it If the rulers of the people arc as 
wolves, it is for the Christians to show themselves 
as sheep.' 

Such was the teaching of the different sections of 
the Catholic Church If we now turn to Protes 
tantism we find a diversity at least equally striking 
and not less manifestly due to the diversity of in- 
terests At the same time, alihough the opinions 
advocated by any particular section at a particular 
time were mainly the result of the special circiim- 
stances under which it was jdaced, there were some 
general considerations that complicated the move- 
ment In the fiist place, the fact that the Kefonna- 
tion was essentially an act of spiritual rebellion — an 
appeal from those in authority to the judgments of 
the people — gave an impulse to the spint of msub- 
ordmation which was still further strengthened by 
the republican form that many of the new*organisa- 

* Defen^Wf lib i c 15, 16. Avertissements but Ita Lettns de 
M JuTuu^ no 6 
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tions assumed In the Early Church the ecclesias- 
tical govemnient had combined in a very lomarkable 
manner the principle of authority and the principle 
of liberty by magnifying to the highest point the 
episcopal authority while the bishops were themselves 
elected by uiiivei sal sudrage. But a process of gradual 
centralisation soon destroyed this balance, and trans- 
formed the ecclesiastical organisation from a republic 
into a monarchy , and although the primitive ele- 
ments were revived in Protestantism, they were 
revived in such a way that their original character 
was essentially falsified For the system of popular 
election and the supreme and divine authority of the 
episcopacy, which in the Early Church formed the 
two compensalory parts of a single scheme, at the 
Reformation were violently dissevcied and thrown 
into the strongest antagonism — the Calvinistic 
Churches constituting themselves the leading cham- 
pions of the one, while Anglicanism was the repre- 
sentative of the other. 

Now it has often been observed, and la in itself 
sufficiently obvious, that when men have formed an 
ecclesiastical oiganisation which is intensely demo- 
ciatic, they will have a certain predisposition in 
favour of apolitical organisation of a kindred nature. 
If in Church government they are accustomed to 
lestrict vciy jealously the influence of the ruler, to 
diffuse as much as possible the supreme power, and 
to regard the will of the majority as the basis of 
authority, they will scarcely submit without a mur- 
mur to a political system in which all power is cen- 
tralised in a single man, and fiom which all popular 
influence has been caiefully eliminated Puritanism 
has therefore a natural bias towards democracy, and 
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Epiacopalianism, wliich dwells chiefly on the principle 
of authority towards despotism Special circum- 
Btances have occasionally modified but seldom oi 
never ali^ogether reversed these tendencies Both 
forms have sometimes coalesced cordially with con- 
stitutional monarchy , but even in these cases it will 
usually be found that the Puritans have gravitated 
towards that party which verges most upon repub- 
licanism, and the Episcopalians to that wluch is most 
akin to despotism 

Another general tendency which has been mucli 
less frequently noticed than the preceding one results 
from the proportionate value attached by different 
Churches to the Old and Now Testaments To 
ascertain the true meaning of passages of Setrpiure 
IS the business not of the historian but of the theolo- 
gian, but it IS at least an historical fact that in the 
great majority of instances the early Protestant de- 
fenders of Civil liberty demed th(ur political princi- 
ples chiefly from the Old Testament, and the defenders 
of despotism from the Now The rebellions that were 
so frequent in Jewish histoiy formed the favourite 
topic of the one — the unieserved submission incul- 
cated by St Paul, of the other When, theiefore, all 
the principles of right and wrong were deiived fiom 
theology, and when by the rejection of tradition and 
ecclesiastical authority Scripture became the sole 
arbiter of theological difficulties, it was a matter of 
manifest importance in ascertaining the political ten- 
dencies of any sect to discover which Testament was 
most congenial to the tone and complexion of its 
theology.* 


* Hal lam Hut of Lit 
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The favourable influence Proiestantism was des- 
tined to exercise upon liberty was early shown 
Among the accusations the Catholics brought against 
both Huss and Wycliffe none was inoie common than 
that they had procLumed tliat mortal sin invalidated 
the title of tlie soveicign to his tliioiie , and the last 
of those Reformers w<is also honourably distinguished 
for his strong asseition of the unchristian character* 
of slavery ^ At the Reformation ilic difleront atti- 
tudes assumed liy diflen. nt sovereigns towards the new 
faith and the constant vicissitudes of the religious 
wars exeicised tlieir natural lulluence upon the oin- 
iiions of the Ictidcrs, but on the whole liberal views 
strongly predoTuiiialcd, although the;) wore not often 
thrown into formal statements Luther and Calvin 
both fluctuated a good deal upon the subject, and 
passages have Ix'en cited fioiii each by the adherents 
of both views It is iirobablc, liowever, that Calvin 
ultimate]}' luchned rathei to the icpubhcan, and 
Luthci —who liad beern gieatly agitated by the war 
of tlie peasants -to the* despotic theoiy Zuiiiglius, 
without leasoiiing much on the subject,^ accepted 
the libcial piinciples of his countrymen, and he died 
bravely upon the batile-fic'ld Uliicb von Hiitten 
ajipeais to have adoj)tod the Reformed tenets mainly 
as a ])rinciplo of libei ty, einancipatnin men both from 
mlellectnal and from jiolitieal tyranny ‘ From truth 
to libeiby and fiom hbeity to truth ’ was the pro- 
gramme he pioclaimed ILe country, however, in 
winch Riotest autism assumed the most emphatically 
liberal cliaracter was unquestionably Scotland, and 

‘ Bcirnngton On the S/a- strong passages quoted byKol- 
p 280 lenis, annxcxdmm^ pp 73, 

^ See, liowoNOi, some rather 74 
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the man who most clearly represented its tendency 
was Knox 

A great writer, whose untimely death has been one 
of the most serious misfortunes that have ever be- 
fallen English literature, and whose splendid genius, 
matured by the most varied and extensive scholar- 
ship, has cast a flood of light upon many of the sub- 
jects I am endeavouring to elucidate — has lately 
traced with a master-hand the antecedents of the 
Scotch ileformation ^ He has shown that foi a long 
period before it was accomplished there had been a 
fierce contest between the aristociacy on the one 
hand, and the sovereigns and Catholic clei gy of 
Scotland upon the other, that this strugpjo at last 
termmated m the triumph of the aristocraf’y and the 
subversion of the Catholic establishment , that the 
new clergy, called into existence by a movement that 
was intensely hostile to the sovereign, were from the 
first the mam promoters of sedition , and that being 
hated by the Crown, and having speedily quarrelled 
with the nobles, they cast themselves foi support 
upon the people, and became the most courageous and 
energetic of the champions of democracy The 
utter contempt for ecclesiastical traditions that cha- 
racterised the Puritanical sects enabled them without 
much diflSculty to mould then theology into confor- 
mity AYith their wishes for Scripture was the only 
guide they acknowledged, and it has been most 
abundantly proved that from Scripture honest and 
able men have derived and do derive arguments in 
support of the most opposite opmions In all the 
conflicts with the civil authorities Knox thiew him- 
self into the foreground, and constantly asserted, with 

' See Buckle’s Hut. of Scottish Civilization 
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tbe most emphatic clcaimess, iliat it was tlic nght and 
oven the duty of a nation to resist a persecuting sove- 
reign Speaking of the persecutions that Mary had 
directed against tlie English Protestants, he declared 
that when they began it was the duty of the English 
people not merely to have deposed their queen but also 
to have put her to death , and he added, with chatao- 
tenstie ferocity, that they^liould have included in the 
same slaughter all her councillors and the whole body 
of the Catholic ch'rgv * 

The opinions which Knox embodied chiefly in fierce 
declamations, and winch he advocated mainly with a 
view to religious interests, were soon after system 
atised and at the same time secnlaiised by Buchanan 
in a short dialogue entitled, ‘De Jure Begni apud 
Scotos,’ whicli was published in 1579, and which bears 
in many lespeets a striking resemblance to some of 
the wntings that aftorwaids issued from the Jesuits 
In Buchanan, howe\ei, we find none of those count- 
less subtleties and qualiJi cations to which the Catholic 
theologians eommonly resorted m oider to evade the 
decisions of the Fathers or the schoolmen, nor do 
we find nnytliing about the deposmg power of the 
Pope Tliejuinciplos that were enunciated were per 
fectly clear aiul decisne they weie derived exclu- 
sively fioni 1 -c‘asori, and they were clnected equally 

* ‘And Iherfor 1 fear not to gelher with .ill such as should 
affirm that it had bene the lia’ve assisted her what tyme 
dutiD of the nobihtie, judges, that duo and they openly be* 
rulers, and people of England, gun to fauppres&c Clinsteb Ev.m- 
Tiot only to Inno resisted and gil, to shed the blood of the 
agiim'vtandod Mane, tlidt Jesj- saincts of G-od, and to erect 
bcl whom c they c.ill tlieir queen, that most de\iUish idolatne 
but albo to have punished her the Papistical abominations ’ 
to the dcatli, with nil llie sort ^Knox Appellation ) 
of her rlolatroiis preestes, to- 
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against every form of tyranny The argument is 
based upon ‘ the social contract ’ Men were natu- 
rally formed for society in order to arrest the in- 
testine discord that sprang up among them they 
created kings , in order to restrain the power of their 
kings they enacted laws The nation being the source 
of regal power is greater than and may therefore 
judge the king , the laws being intended to lestrain 
the king in c.tse of collision, it is for the people and 
not for the ruler to interpret them It is the duty of 
the king to identify himself with the law,^ and to 
govern exclusively according to its decisions A 
king IS one who governs by law, and acc ording to the 
interests of the people, a tyrant is one who go^erno 
by his own will, and contrary to the intertbis of the 
people An opinion had been spiead abroad by some 
that a king being trammelled by recognised constitu- 
tional ties might be resisted if he violated them, but 
that a tyrant who reigns whore no constitution exists 
must be always obeyed, but this opinion was alto- 
gether false The people may make war against a 
tyiant, and may pursue that wai until he is slam 
Though Buchanan does not cxpicssly defend the 
slaughter of a tyrant by a piivate individual, he recalls 
m language of unqualified praise the memories of the 
tyrannicides of antiquity 

This little tract hemg m conformity with the spirit 
of the time, and especially with the spiiit of the 
Scotch people, had a very groat mfluenco Its main 
principles, as we have seen, differ but little ftom 
those of St Thomas Aquinas and the schoolmen , but 
by disengaging them from the ciowd of theological 

• As Buchanan (imitating Cicero) tersely puts it, * Eox, ’ex 
loquens, lex, lex muius ’ 
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fioijsider«itioiis that bad previously reiideied tlieni 
almost inojxM ative except wben religious iiitcn^bi-s 
were coiueiiied, Buchanan opened a new stage m the 
history of liberty Tlie doctrines, however, which he 
for the first tiino systematised had been at a still 
earlier penod dlffu'^ed among* his fellow-countrymen 
When Queen Elizabeth, in 1571, put some questions 
to a Scotch dcputcUion concerning the reasons that 
had induced the Scots to depose their queen, she was 
immediately favoui cd iii reply with a long di&sei tation 
on the nianifc*st supeiioiiby of nations to their sove- 
reigns , which, as Camden as^ui cs us, and as wo can 
readily bebt‘ve, she receued with extreme indigna- 
tion ’ The same principles were no less general 
among the English Dissenters, and w^ere oxliibitcd 
alike lu their wiituigs and in their policy Milton 
only translated into eloi^uent prose tlie no less elo- 
quent acts of Ciomwcll 

It is difficult indeed to overrate the debt of grati- 
tude that England owes both to her own Non episco- 
pal Ghmehes and to those ot Scotland In good repoi t 
and in evil, amid persecution and ingiatitudc and 
horn bio wrongs, in ages when all virtue seemed cor- 
roded and when apostasy had ceased to be a stain, 
they clung feailessly and faithfully to the banner of 
her freedom If tlie Gieat Rebellion was in England 
for tlie most part seculai in its causes, it is no less 
true that its success was in a great measure due to 
the assistance of the Scotch, who w'ere actuated 
mainly by religion to the heroic courage infused into 
the troops by the English mnnstcis, and to the spirit 
of enthusiasm created by tlie noble writings that wore 
inspired by Puiitanism Ncithci the persecutions 
* CamdcD Annal , parb u (ad unn 1671 ) 
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of Cliarlos nor the promisod toleration of James over 
caused thorn to swer\re. Without their assistance 
English liberty would no doubt liaTU been attained, 
but no one can say liow long its triumph would have 
been retarded, or what catastrophes would have re- 
sulted from the stnfe For it is to Puritanism that 
we mainly owe the fact that in England religion 
and liberty wore not dissevered amid all the fluctua- 
tions of its fortune,* it represented the alliance of 
these two principles, which the picdommatingChuicli 
invariably pronounced to he incompatible 

The attitude of this latfcei Church forma indeed a 
strange contrast to that of Puritanism Created in 
the first instance by a court intngue, pervaded in 
all its parts by a spirit ot the most intense Erastian- 
ism, and aspiring at the same time to a spiritual 
authority scarcely less absolute than that of the 
Church which it had superseded, Anglicanism was 
from the beginning at once the most servile and the 
most efficient agent of tyi anny Eudeavourmg by 
the assistance of tempoial authority and by the dis- 
play of worldly pomp to realise in England the same 
position as Catholicism had occupied in Europe, she 
naturally flung heiself on every occasion into the 
arms of the civil power No other Chuich so uni- 
formly betrayed and trampled on the liberties of her 
country * In all those fiery trials through which 

* It IS worthy of remaik, as to be for more than LOO years 

showing their persistence, that the servile handmvid of mon- 
probably tlio ablest modern archy, the btoady enemy of 
advocate of wliat may be termed public liberty The dmtie 
the Bibhca.1 aspect of liberty right of kings and the duty of 
was Robert Hall passively obeying all their 

* As Macaulay very truly commands were her fcivouriLe 
andvery eloquently wrote, * The tenets She held those tenets 
Church of Hngland continued firmly through times of op- 
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English libeity has passed sincse the Refoimation, 
she invariably cast her influence into the scale of 
tyranny, supported and eulogised every attempt to 
violate tlie Constitution, and wrote the fearful sen- 
tence of etei nal condemnation upon the tombs of the 
martyrs of freedom ' That no tyranny howevci 
gross, that no violation of the constitution however 
flagrant, can justify resistance , that all those prin- 
ciples conrcining the rights of nations on which con- 
stitutional government is based are false, and all 
tlioso efforts of resistance by which constitutional 
government is achieved arc deadly sins, was her 
eixipliabic and continual teaching. ‘ A rebel,’ she 
declared, ‘is worse than the worst prince, and lebel- 
hon worse than the worst government of the worst 
pnnoo hath hitherto been ’ ‘ God placeth as well 

evil princes as good,’ lUid theiefore ‘for subjects to 
deserve through their sms to have an evil prince 
and then to rebel against him were double and treble 
evil by piovoking God more to plague them * St. 
Paul counselled passive obedience under Caligula, 


prcfaBion, jioisocution, and li- 
centiousness, vliile l.iw 
trampled do\\ ii, In le judgun n t 
w.is peiveited, while the people 
were eaten .is though they were 
bread Once, and but once — 
for a moment, and but for a 
moment — when her own dig- 
nity and property woie touche(], 
she forgot to piactib© the sub- 
mission fehe had taught ’ (Es- 
8 a// 3 , vol 1 p 60 ed 1861 ) 
H.illain, liowiver, has dis- 
intcned a curious book called 
4 Short Treatibe <f VolUiqite 
power y published by Foynet, 
Protestant Bishop of Winches- 


tor, in 1568, advocating the 
most seditious doctrines, and 
among otheis tyrannicide l^ut 
the explanation is simple 
Poynet wrote during the por- 
socution of Mary {Hist of Lit 
vol 11 pp 37-40 ) 

' ‘ Eternal damnation is pio- 
pared lor all imponitout rebels 
in. hell with Satan the first 
founder of rebellion ’ ‘ Heaven 
IS the place of good obedient 
subjects, and hell the prison 
and dungeon of rebels against 
God and their prince ' (Honulj 
on Wilful Rebelluyii ) 
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Claudius, and Nero, * who were not only no Chris- 
tians but pagans, and also either foolish rulers or 
cruel tyrants , ^ nay the Jews owed it even to Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when ‘ he had slain their king, nobles, 
parents, children, and kinsfolk, buined then connLry 
cities, yea Jerusalem itself, and tlie holy temple, and 
had carried tlie residue into captivity ' Even the 
Blessed Virgin, ‘ being of tbe royal blood of the 
ancient natural kings of Jewiy, did not disdain to 
ol>ey the commandment of an heathen and foieign 
prince,* nnicli more therefore should we ‘obey 
])iiiices, though strangers, wicked, and wrongful, 
when God for onr sms shall iilace such over us,’ 
unless, indeed, they eujoui anything contrary to the 
Divine command , but even ‘ in that case we may 
not in anywise withstand violently or rebel against 
rnlers or make any insurrection, sedition, or turn alts, 
either by force of arms or otherwise, against tire 
anointed of the Lord or any of his ofTicers, but we 
must in such case patiently sufTei all wrongs ’ ’ 

‘If I should determine no cases,* wiote Jeiemy 
Taylor, when treating the question of resistance in 
the greatest work on Moral Philosophy that Angli- 
canism has produced, ‘ but upon such niiglitj terms 
as can be afforded in this question, and are given 
and yet prevail not, I must never hope to do any 
service to any inieiest of wisdom or peace, of justice 
or religion , and therefore I am clearly of opinion 
that no man who can think it lawful to fight against 

* Homihes on Witful lie- censuring a preacher named 
hellion and on Obedience The Knight, who had said that sub- 
same doctmics were laid down j<^cts oppressed on account of 
in the Canons of Convocation rt lig’on might sometimes resist 
m 1006, and by the Univer- (Ilallam, Const Hist vol } 
8ity of Oxford in 1662, when p 415) 
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the supreme power of Ins nation can be fit to leatl 
cases of conscience, for nothing can satisfy liini 
whose conscience is armonr of proof against the 
plain and easy demonstiation of this question 
The mattei of Scripture being so plain that it needs 
no interprelation, the piactice and doctrine of the 
Church, which is usually the best commentary, is now 
but of little use in a case so plain, yet this also is as 
plain in itself, and without any variety, dissent, or 
interruption umvei sally agreed upon, universally 
practised and taught, that, let the poweis set ovei 
us be what they will, we must suflur it and never 
right oui selves ’ ^ 

The teaching of wliich these extracts are examples 
was constantly nuiint.nnod by the overwhelming ma- 
joiity of the 7\nghcan clergy for the space of more 
than 150 yeais, and duiing tlie most ciitical periods 
of tile lustoiy ol the English Constitution. When 
Chailcs I attempted to convert the monarchy into 
a despotism, the English Chinch gave him its con- 
stant and enthusiastic suj^port AVhen, in the gloomy 
peiiod of vice and ot icaction tliat followed the 
Kestoialion, the cm i cut of o])inion sot in against all 
libejal opinions, and the maxims of despotism wtre 
embodied even in the oath of allegiance,* tlie ClniTch 

* Ductor Dubitaiiiium, lib bpg his l>ii,cour6e on Pas'iive 
111 cap 111 Ubslicr, v^h.0 w.is Obedience 
perhaps still nioio compotont ^ In the cbiuso th.it jt Mas not 
than Tayloi to txpicss the sen- lawful ‘on any preteiiLLwhattvcr 

tiincntfa of the Eadic'rfe, was fit to t.iL'o up amis agiin&t tho 

least oqu illv emphatic See king ’ This chinse w.is expunged 
Elnngtou’s Life of U^shci ^ at tho Revolution (Allen’s 
vol 1 p 239 JlLikcUy made of Royal Prci oq^itae inEngland^ 
an ingenious attempt to show p 89) Magna Cluirta had de- 
that passive obedience was or- dared that k.nga who violated 
darned by th(‘ liw of nature it might be resisted 
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of England directed the stream, allied herself in the 
closest union with a court whose vices were the 
scandal of Christendom, and exhausted her anathe- 
mas not upon the hideous corruption that surrounded 
her but upon the principles of Hampden and of 
Milton All through the long senes of encroach- 
ments of the Stuarts she exhibited the same spirit 
The very year when Russell died was selected by 
the University of Oxford to condemn the writings of 
Buchanan, Baxter, and Milton, and to proclaim the 
duty of passive obedience m a decree which the 
House of Lords soon afterwards committed to the 
flames ^ It was not till James had menaced her 
supremacy that the Church was aroused to lesi&tance 
Then indeed, for a brief but memorable period, she 
placed herself in opposition to the Crown, and con- 
tributed largely to one of the most glorious events 
in English history But no sooner had William 
mounted the throne than her pohcy was reversed, 
her whole energies were directed to the subversion 
of the constitutional liberty that was then firmly 
established, and it is recorded by the great histonan 
of the Revolution that at least nine-tenths of the 
clergy were opposed to the emancipator of England 
All through the reaction under Queen Anne, all 
through the still worse reaction under George III , 
the same spirit was displayed In the first period 
the clergy, in their hatred of liberty, followed cor- 
dially the leadership of the infidel Bolmgbrokc , in 
the second they were the most ardent supporters of 
the wars against America and against the French 

* This decree is given in full on this whole subject, Hallaxn, 
in Wodrow*B Hut of Church of Cimst Hist , vol ii- pp 459- 
i:icotland^ vol in p 606 See 465 (eel 1 854) 
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Revolution, whicli have been the most disastrous in 
which England has ever engaged From first to last 
their conduct was the same, and eveiy triumph of 
hberty was their defeat 

There are contrasts that meet ua in the history of 
Rationalism which it is impossible to realise without 
positive amazement. When we remember for how 
long a period the Church of England maintained 
that resistrnce to the legal power was in all cases a 
deadly sin, and that such men as a Washington or a 
Garibaldi were doomed ‘to burn together in hell 
with Satan the hist founder of rebellion,* it is hard 
to say whether the present condition of English pub- 
lic opinion shows moie clearly ilie impotence of the 
theologians who were unable to pi’event so absolute 
a rejection of their jjiinciples oi the elasticity of the 
Church that has suivivcd it 

Although, however, the general current of Angh- 
can ecclesiaalK al ()i)mion was on this subject ex- 
tremely steady, theie was one divine who forms a 
marked exception, and that divine was one of the 
ablest that Protestantism has ever produced Hooker 
— not indeed the gieatest but pei haps the most ma- 
jestic of English wi iters — was nob moie distinguished 
for his splendid eloquence than for his tendency to 
elevate the principles of natural nght, and for his 
desire to make the Chui ch independent of the State. 
In his discussions of the nature of the civil power 
both of these characteristics aie strikingly shown 
In examining the true origin and functions of go- 
vernment he sea? cely ever appeals to the decisions of 
the Fatheis, and nob often to the teachings of Scrip- 
ture, but elaborates Ins theory from his own reason, 
aided by the great philosophers of antiquity Hia 
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doctrine in its essential parts diffeis little from that 
of Buchanan Individuals joining together iii socie- 
ties created kings to govern them Tbe regal power 
was at first absolute, hut soon ‘ men saw that to live 
by one man’s ’will became the cause of all men^s 
misery, and this constrained them to come into laws 
wherein all men might see their duty ’ * Although 
the king received his authority fiom the people in 
the first instance, it was not on that account the less 
sacied, for ‘on whom the same is bestowed even at 
men’s discretion they likewise do hold it of Divine 
right ’ At the same time the king was subject to 
the law, and as the power of enacting laws resides 
With the whole people, any attempt upon his part to 
enact laws contrary to the will of the people is a 
tyianny Such laws are, in fact, a nullity ^ 

From these principles wo should natuially have 
supposed that Hooker would have drawn the con- 
clusion of Buchanan, and would have maintained 
tJiat the will of the people is a sufficient reason for 
changing the government It is, however, an ex- 
tremely remarkable fact as showing the spirit of the 
class to which he belonged that this great writer, 
who had exhibited so clearly the fundamental propo- 
sitions of modern liberalism, who had emancipated 
himself to so great a degree from the piejudices of 

* Eccl Po^,hb 1 S 0 C 10 immediately and persondlly ro- 

* ‘The lawful power of mak- ceived fiom God, or else from 
mg laws to command whole authority derived at the first 
political societies of men bo- from their consent upon whoso 
longing 60 properly unto the persons they impose ld\vs, it la 
same entire societies, (h.it for no bottei than mere tyranny 
any prince or potentate, of Laws thfy aie not therefore 
what kind soever, upon eaith which public approbation hath 
to exercise the same of himself nut made so ’ (t^cl Po/., hb i. 
and not by express commission sec 10 ) 
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his professioij, and who wrote with the strongest and 
most manifest bias in favour of freedom, slirank to 
the last from this conclusion He desiicd to see 
the power of the government greatly restricted , he 
eulogised constitutional government as immeasumbly 
Bupenoi to despotism , he even thought that the 
violation of a constitutional tic was a just cause for 
resistance, but v hen he came to the last gi eat question 
he dismissed it with those melancholy words — ‘ May 
then a hody-polihck at all times withdraw, in whole 
or in part, that influence of dominion which passeth 
from it if inconvenience doth grow thereby ^ It 
must be piesumed that supreme go\ernors vnW not 
in such cases oppose themselves and be stiff in detain- 
ing that the use whereof is with public detriment, 
but suiely withoufc then consent I see not how the 
body should be able by any fresh means to help itself, 
saving when doninnon doth escheat 

It is scarcely necessary, I think, to review in detail 
the otlier works which a])pcaiedin England upon this 
subject A laige propoition of them at least aie well 
known their arguments arc little more than a repe- 
tition of those winch I have described, and after all 
they weie not the real causes of the developement A 
spirit of freedom, fosleied in England by the long 
enjoyment of political and social institutions far 
superior to those of other nations, liad ])roduced both 
a capacity and an ambition for freedom which must 
inevitably have triumphed, and it is a matter of com- 
parative inBignificance what particular arguments 
were selected as the pietext On the other hand 

* Eccl Pol , b VJii ch 11 ment as cordially as Locke, 
At a later period Buniet threw but he v.is almost isolated in 
himself into the liberal move- the Church. 
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the genins and the circumstances of the Anglican 
Chuich predisposed its leaders towards despotism, 
and they naturally grasped at every organleiit in 
lia support I may observe, however, that there was 
a slight difference of opinion among the English 
supporters of despotic principles * The earliest 
school, which was represented chiefly by Barclay and 
Blackwood, appears to have acknowledged that men 
were born free, and to have admitted some possible 
circumstances unde* winch resistance was lawful 
The later school, which was led by Filmer, Heylin, 
Main waring', and Hobbes, entirely domed this ouginal 
fi eodom The ‘ Patriaicha ’ of Pilmcr, which was the 
piiiicipal exposition of the doctrines of the last class, 
rested, like some of thewiitmgs of the Gallican school, 
upon tlie supposition that the political government 
IS deijved from and is of the same uahneas jiateinal 
govei nment,* and it concluded that losistanco was in 

* This change is tle.irly inandment ‘I die/ said Lord 
fchown in Sydney Cdpel on the 8i.dffold, iii 1649, 

^ Boasuet maintained this, ‘for kci>piiig tljo Fifth Com- 
romarking that * Abimeleeh/ inaiKiment, given by God him- 
\Fhich was d name origmdlJy self, and written with His own 
comriion to all the kings of finger It commands obedience 
Palebtino, signifies ‘ My father to parents, and all divines, 
king’ (j)etensWy hb i c 3) diflftr as they will on other 
In England the patriarchal points, agree iii this, and ac- 
bheory of goToinment seems to knowledge that iL includes the 
have become especially popular magistrate’ (Maisden, 
under James I (see Hallam’s of the Later Puritans, from 
Hist of Lit , vol 111 p 439 [ed 1642 to 1602, p 320j Milton, 
18/54]), but there aie many on the other hand, said , ‘ Pater 
traces of it at an earlier period et rex diversiesirna sunt Pater 
Thus in the hisixiutwn of a nos genuit , at non rex nos sod 
Christian Man (1637), and in nos regem crcavimus Patrem 
The Necessary Doctrine and n.itiua dedit populo, regera 
Erudition for any Christian ipse populus dedit sibi , non 
Man (1643), passive obedience ergo propter regem populus, 
is uneijuiTocally enforced as a sed propter populum rex est 
deduction from the Fifth Com [Dejensio Poj) Ang , cap i ) 
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all cases sinful This book was in the first lusiance 
answered by S3"dney, who opposed to it ‘ the social 
compact,’ but rested a considerable portion of liis 
argument on the Old l^estament At the Revolution, 
however, the clergy having revived the principles of 
Filmer,^ Locke thought it necessary to puhhsh another 
answer, and accordingly wrote his famous treatise of 
‘ Government,’ which differs from that of Sydney in 
being almost entnel^^ based upon secular considera- 
tions, although a considerable space is devoted to the 
refutation of the tlioological aigumenis of his oppo- 
nent IjoLke adopts almost entirely the piinciple:. of 
Hookei, loj whom he enteit allied feelings of deep 
and well-meiited adiiniation, but he altogether dis- 
cards tlie quail h cations by which Hooker had some- 
times neuti ahsed his teaching All government, he 
mamtains, is the gi(t of the people for tlie people’s 
advantage, and theieforc no legislation is legitimate 
which IS central y to the people’s interests, and no 
change of government wrong which is m accordance 
with them 2 Prei’ogative is that measuie of power 
which the nation concedes to its luler, and the nation 
may either extend or lestrictit^ To impose taxes 
on a people without their consent is simply robbery * 

* Afl Locke pa} s, ‘ I should end cannot be an encroaclimont 
not speak soplaml}’ of a gentle- upon an} body, sinco nobody in 
min long since past dns-weiing government can have any right 
(Sir R Eilmcr), had not the tending to any other end ' (Ok 
pulpit of late yeais pubhcl} Government^ c xiv ) 
owned his doctrine, and made *’ Ibid , c xviii 
it the current divinity of the ^ ‘ If anyone shall claim a 
times ’ (Preface to Treat ibe power to Li} or levy taxes on 
on Goverrmient ) the people without thoir con- 

® ‘The end of government sent, he thereby invades the 
being the good of the com- fundamenUl law of pronerty, 
munity, whatever alterations and Bubverts the end of govern 
are made in it tending to that meiiL* {Ibid , eh xi ) 
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Those who are appointed by the people to legislate 
have no power to transfer fheir authority to others,^ 
nor may they govern except by established laws.^ 
And as the soveioignty in the first instance emanates 
from the people, so the people may reclaim it at will. 
The ability with which these views were urged, and 
the favourable circumstances under which they ap- 
peared, gave them an easy tiiumph, and the Revolu- 
tion made them the basis of the Constitution 

It IS well worthy of remark that the triumph of 
toleration and the triumph of civil liberty should both 
have been definitively effected in England at the samo 
time, and should both have found their chief cham- 
pion in the same man Both weie achieved by lay- 
men in direct opposition to the Church and in the 
moment of her extreme depiession Botli too re- 
presented a movement of secularisation for by the 
first, theological questions were withdrawn from the 
sphere of politics, and by the second the principle 
of authority was removed fiom a theological to a 
secular basis But what e=^pecially chnracteiise . the 
triumph of English liberty is that, although it was 
effected contrary to the Church and contiary to the 
clergy, it was not effected contrary to lehgion This 
— which, when we consider the mournfcl history of 
Continental liberty, may perhaps be regarded as the 
happiest fact in English history — was no doubt duo 

* ‘Thft legislature cannot abdtcisno again^'t the cou&ti- 
transfer the power of making tutioual character of the Act 
laws, for, It being but a dele- oi Union between England and 
gated power from the people, Ireland, which was passed 'with- 
they who have it cannot pass out a dissolution, by a parlia- 
it over to others’ (On Go- ment that was nutonously cor- 
vernmcjit, ch xi ) This due- rupted and had been elected 
trine was very justly re- lung before the measure was 
garded by Grattan and Plunket contemplated * Ibid, 
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in a great measure to tlie success witli ■vv^hich tLo 
Dissenters Lad associated religion and liberty , to the 
essential imperfection of tLe Anglican theory, which 
left undefined the question when allegiance may be 
transferred to a triumphant rebel,' and also to the 
admirable moderation of Somers and Locke but it 
was still more due to the genius of tlie Reformation 
Never did Protestantism exhibit more clearly its 
admirable flexibility of doctrine, its capacity for 
modifying and recasting its principles to meet the 
wants of succeeding ages, than when, without any 
serious leligious convulsion, the political system of 
England was based upon the direct negation of the 
unanimous teaching of the Eaily Chuich and of the 


* The passagesfromScnpluie 
which the Anglic in dnint 
aited as their political rales 
would Sfcm to imply that illc- 
(▼lance should ah\ 13 & ho n n- 
derod to the son loigii de fa> io 
This doctrine, hnwe\cr, w.ls at 
the Revolution ppiiorally nn’ 
indigUcinlU repudi itcd In tin 
clergy, who mamtairifd th it 
while King James luld In'- 
court at St Ooim tins he alone 
was entitled to ihi ir allegiance 
However, aftri tlu Kevolution, 
Bancroft published aw oil: called 
Bishop OvirdFs Convocation 
Book, which had boon ^j'proved 
by both Koubtsuf Cmnocation 
at the beginning of thoieign ot 
James I This woik (which 
had not before been published) 
asserted in the strongest terms 
the doctrine of passive obedi- 
ence, based it on ^e patriarchal 
theory of government, and de- 
clared that m case of a change 
of government being effected 


bj unrighteous means, alle- 
giance should be transferred to 
tlio iibw power when it was 
‘ thoioiighly settled’ Theie- 
upon Sherlock declared that he 
considered 1 uni self bound by 
the voice ot the Church to 
take the oaths of allegiance 
to the government of William 
(which, to the world at largo, 
seemed ^ ery far indeed from 
‘ thoroughly settled ’), and he 
accordingly accepted the dean- 
ery of St Paul’s The ex- 
plosion that followed is admi- 
lablj described by Macaulay 
(di ATii ) It IS evident that 
the doubt hanging over this 
pait uf tlio theory of the An- 
glican divines, was favourable 
to liberty — in the fiist place 
by weakening the logical force 
of that theory, and in the 
second place by giving those 
who shrank from absolutely re- 
jecting it a pretext for joining 
the new government. 


X 
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almost nnanimous teacliing of the National one And 
tho contrast the history of English liberty bears to 
that of Continental liberty becomes still moie remark- 
«ible when we remember the attitude exhibited by the 
avowed opponents of Christianity In England, with 
tho exception of Shaftesbury, the most eminent of 
these were either indifferent or opposed to the move- 
11 lent Under tho government of the Stuarts, Hobbes 
not only inamtained the most extreme views of Taylor 
and Ussliei, but carried them to a point from which 
even those divines would liave recoiled for the result 
of his philosophy was nothing less than to make the 
civil ruler the supreme arbiter of the moral law 
During tho reaction under Queen Anne the clerical 
party owed its clnef strength to tho genius of Boling- 
broke, who consolidated its broken forces, and elabo- 
rated with an almost da/zhng eloquence bis ideal of 
‘A Pahiot King ^ to countcibaLinco the ideal of 
liberty And at a still later period, while Bishop 
Horsley was 2aoclaiming that ‘subjects had nothing 
to say to the laws except to obey them,’ Hume was 
employing all liis skill in investing with the most 
seductive colours the policy of the Stuarts, in ren- 
dering the gieat supporters of liberty in the seven- 
teenth century either odious or ridiculous, and in 
throwing into the most plausible aspects the maxims 
of their opponents ^ 

* Amoni:? the less eminent icmarkable book called Anqlxa 
freethinkerfl there were, indeed, Lihera, in which he advocated 
some exceptions to this ten- very eloquently the political 
dency Thus Tin dal wrote a principles of Locke, denounced 
tract against Passive Obedience strongly the doctrine of Hobbes 
in 1694, a defence of Toleration that a sovereign has a nght to 
in 1697, and a defence of a dictate the religion of his 
Free Press in 1698 Toland subjects, and maintained that 
too wrote in 1702, a somewhat ‘the success of the Protestant 
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It is remarkable that while England and Fi.iiice 
have been the two nations which have undoubtedly 
done most for the political emancipation of mankind, 
they have also been those in which the National 
Chuiches weie most biLteily opposed io freedom We 
have seen tlio manner in winch the double movement 
of secularisation and of liberty was ejected in the 
Protestant country, it remains to tiace the cone- 
sponding developcment in the Catholic one 

It was upon the Fi ench Piotestaiits that the office 
which in England was filled by the Puritans natuially 
devolved The fact that they weie a minonty, and 
often a persecuted muioiity, gave them a bias in 
favour of hbeaty, wliile at the same time their 
numbers were suiticiently gu at to communicate a 
considerable impulse to public opinion Unfortu- 
nately, liowcver, the cxtienie aiiogance and the 
persecuting spmt the^ manifested whenever they 
rose to power rcndcied them peculiarly unfit to be 
the champions of lihcuty, while at the same time 
their position as a niinoiitv of the nation, governed 
mainly by leligious j)Tii)Ciples in an eia of religious 
wars, leiideied then pi cvaihng spn it jnofoundly anti- 
national Wh Cl ever seetari.in feeling is keenly felt 
it proves stiongei than patriotism The repulsion 
separating men as memheis of di/lbienfc leligions 
becomes more iiowciful than the attraction uniting 
them as children of the same soil, and the maxim that 

religion, poliiically bpeaking, lisU fteethinkeis of the seven- 
depcrids on the of the t( ( ntli and eighteenth centuries 

several States ol Luiope’ (p are those mentioned in the 
185 ) Tolind .ilao t.dited the ti'xt, with the exception of 
Oceana, and wrote the Lives ot Gibbon, who tat in Paih ament 
Harrington and Milton But as a Tory 
the most eminent avowed £ng- 

x2 
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a mau's tiue country is not that in which he was 
bom but that of his co-religionists, being professed, 
or at least acted on, treason is easily justified Tn the 
present day, when the fever of theology has happily 
^subsided, Ireland forms an almost solitary example 
of a nation in which national interests and even na- 
tional pride are habitually sacrificed to sectaiiaiiism 
but m the sixteenth century such a sacrifice was 
general, and although m France at least it was made 
quite as much by the majority as by the minority, 
it naturally appeared in the latter case more con- 
Hpicuous and lepnlsive The atrocious persecutions 
the majority diiected an^ainst the mmoiity rendered 
the alienation of the latter fiom the national sjnn- 
pathies both natural and excusable, but it did not 
appear so to the persecutors The majority have 
therefore usually been able to enbst the patriotic 
feelings of the multitude agani'^t the minority, and 
this has weakened the political influence of the latter 

In the political teaching of the Fi ench Protestants 
it IS easy to detect two distinct cm rents Whenever 
the Pope or the Ultramontane theologians put for- 
ward a claim to the powei of deposition, the Protest- 
ants constituted themselves tho champions of loyalty, 
and endeavoured in this manner to wmii the favour of 
the rulers Thus wo find their synods condemning 
with great solemnity the treatise of Suarez, protesting 
in the most emphatic language against the disloyalty 
of the Catholics, and assuring the sovereign in their 
petitions that they at least recognised no mediate 
power between the king and the Almighty.* If we 

* Many inetanceg of this are account I haxe met with is in 
collected by Bianclii (toin h a veiy clever anonymous book 
pp. 46-84), but the fullest (written from a strong Catholic 
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were to judge their opinions by the language of some 
of their petitions, wo might irndgine that they were 
no less favourable to despotism than the Anglicans. 
But such a judgment would do them great injustice 
No body of men ever exliibited a greater alacrity 
111 resisting persecution by force, and, with a few 
exceptions, the geneial tone of their theology as 
of their policy was einmently hTVouiabh^ to liberty. 
0 ])iinoii 8 on these subjects l)a\c so completely changed 
since the seventecntlL coiifuiy, tliat the defence of the 
Frencli Protestants is chiefly to be found m the writ- 
mgs of their adveisaiics, and, accoiding to modem 
notions, it would be difficult to find a nobler eulogy 
than IS implied in the' acciis.ition of one of the ablest 
of tht‘se, who declaied that the geneial tendency of 
the Protestant writings ’was always to the eiFecfc that 
‘ kings and subjects ’were reeiprocally bound by con- 
tract to the peiformanco of ccitam things in such a 
manner that if the so\eieign failed to perform hia 
promise the subjects were freed from their oath of 
allegiance, and might engage themselves to new 
masters ’ ^ 

Tim opinions of the Fiench Protestants on these 
points may be more easily ascertained from their 
actions than from their writings , and tbe right of 
resisting leligious persecution was naturally more 

pomt of new, and ascribed by views of Juneu, who preceded 
some to an author named Pd- both Sjdnej and Locke, see 
lison, and by others to Rayle,) Michelet, Hist de Louis XLVy 
called Ai>is Refuyu'z swr pp 431 436 The book in 
leur fTOihain relouT m Fra>>ce^ whuh Jmieu especially ex- 
par MCLAAPUr The pressed them is his Soupirs de 
condemnation of the book of la France esi lave 
Suarez was by a S^nod of Ton- ’ Ams aux Rlfugiez^ pp 64- 
neixiB, in 1614 On the other 66 (ed 1692) 
band, on the extremely liberal 
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considered than the right of resisting politicnl ty* 
ranny Juiieu strenuously asserted the first right, 
and although Sauiin is said to have taken the oppo- 
site view,’ the numcioiis rebellions oi the Protestants 
leave no doulit as to their genet al sentiments The 
two most remarkable works bearing upon the secular 
aspect of the question that issued troni this quarter 
were the ‘ Franco- Grallia * of Hoirnan, and the * Vin- 
dic]a 3 contra Tyrannos ’ of Junius Brutus 

The first of these was pubhslied m 1573 Its 
author (who had escaped fioni France to Geneva ai 
the time of the massacie of St Baitholomew) was 
one of the most learned lawyers of tlic day, and 
the chief advocate of the Piotestant view of some 
of the legal questions that arose about the succession 
of the crown ^ The ‘ Franco-Gallia ’ is an elaboiate 
attempt to prove that the Crown of France is, by 
right, not heicditaiy but elective The arguments 
aie drawn in part from geneial considerations about 
the on gin of gorermneiit, which Hotman attributed 
to the Will of the people,^ but chietly from facts m 
French histoiy The wiitor also attempts to show, 
in an argument that was evidently directed against 
Catherine de’ IMedioi, that the exclusion of women 
from the French throne implied, or at least strongly 
recommended, their exclusion from the regency, and 
that on every occasion in wliuh they had exercised 

* Michelet, lli^i d'> Louis of Nav.irre , and the 
-Y/F(1860), p 4S2 bonmsy which was written in 

The works of Hotmail woie opposition to the revival of 
collected in tlireelar^^o volumes, Roman legislation Joseph 
in 1600 After the Franco- Suiliger said he helped m the 
GaJha the best known arc the composition of the Franco- 
Brutum Fulmen, which was Gallia {ScaJigerana^ art H(rm- 
written on the occasion of the tomannus) 
excommunication of the King * Franco- Galliaylih i c 9. 
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the supremo power disastrous consequences had 
ensued * 

A much more remarkable book was the ‘ Vindici 80 
contra Tyiannos/ which was published about the 
same time as the ‘ Franco- <Talli a,’ and translated 
into French m 1581 , and which, being written with 
much abihty, exeicised a very considerable influence 
Some have ascribed it, but appaiently without reason, 
to Hotman — others to Linguefc or io Pai quet The 
author, whoever he may be, holds, like Hooker, that 
the regal authoiityis, m tlie first instance, derived 
from the peoi>lo, but that notwithstanding this it is 
held by Divine right Fiom this consideiation he 
argues that a king is hound by two pacts, on the obser- 
vance of v\hichhis legitimacy depends — a pact to God 
that he will govern according to the divine law, and 
a pact to the ])eople that he will govern according to 
their inteiests ^ A nation may re>sist by arms a sove- 
reign who has violated the Divine law, because the first 
of these pacts is thou biokcn, and also because it is part 
of the Providential system that subjects should be 
punished for the ciimos of their ruler, Avliich implies 
that they are bound to prevent them ^ This last 
pro])osition the autlior maintains at length from the 
Old Testament Whencvei the king violated the 
Divine command, some feaiful cliastisement was in- 
flicted upon the nation, and tlic chief office of the 
prophets was to signalise these violations, and t-o 

‘ Lib 1 c 21 So Knox older of all eqintie ana 

* To promote a wonjjin to biaro justice ’ (Monsfrotis Be^imeni 
rule IS repugnant to natuie, of Women ) 
con tumelie to God, a tiling most - Queest ii 
contranoiis to his reveled will ^ VindicKP contra Tyrannos^ 
and approved ordmanco , and p 45 (ed 1610) 
bnallie it id the subrersion of 
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urge the people to resistance Every page of Jewish 
history bears witness to this, and at the present day 
the Jews are dispersed because their ancestors did 
not snatch Christ from the hands of Pilate. But it 
IS impossible to go so far without advancing a step 
further , for if the Jewish 2'^recedent is to be apphed, 
it IS manifest the Divine law is violated not merely 
by the persecution of truth, but also by the toleration 
of error No crime was more constantly denounced 
or more fieicel}^ punished under the old Dispensation 
than religious tolerance No fact n moie legibly 
stamped upon the Jewish writings than that, in the 
opinion of their authors, a Jewish sovereign who 
permitted Ins people to practise unmolested the 
rites of an idolatry which they preferred was com- 
mitting a sin Nor does the author of the book 
we are considering shrink from the consequence 
He quotes, as an applicable jnecedent, the conduct of 
the people who at the msiigation of Elijah mas- 
sacred the whole priesthood of Baal, and he main- 
tains that the toleration of an ^ impious sacred rite ' 
IS a justifiable cause of rebellion * 

The question then aiose in what manner this resist- 
ance was to be organised And here the writer sepa- 
rates Inmself dearly from tlie school of Manana, for 
he strongly denies the right of an individual to take 
the life of a persecutor by way of assassination, how- 
ever favomablc the people .might be to the act. 
Resistance can only be authonsed by a council lepre- 
Benting the people. In all wcU-iegalated countries 
a parhameut or assembly of some kind exists winch 
may be legaided as representative, and although 


* VindicKB, pp 38-39, 60, 
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each individual member is less than the king, the 
council, as a whole, is his superior, and the vote of 
the majoiity may depose him * When such a council 
does not exist it may bo extemporised, hut the 
elements should, if possible, be drawn, from the 
oi'istocracy and the magistrates Nor is it simply a 
nation that may thus witlidraw its allegiance. The 
author, evidently witli a \ lew to the position of the 
French Pjotestanls, adds that particular districts oi 
cities, if the inhabitants desire it and if their magis- 
trates consent, nuiy lil^ewise withdraw themselves 
fiom their allefiianco, aiul imy insist upon the main- 
tenance among tlunn of flic worship they believe to 
bo light, and the suj)[)iession of that which they 
believe to be wiong^ ^fhe pimciples which were 
thus uigod in t.ivoui of icbellion on religious grounds 
apply, vMili veiy ]ifilo change, to rebellions that are 
purely [)()liti( al A king who luled in opposition to 
the wull ol his people had biokeu the pact that bound 
him, and had consequently become a tyrant In the 
case of a iviaiit who had occupied the throne by force 
against the m.anfLsi wuil ol the people, but in this 
case alone, Ijinniin'idc is lawful, and the examples of 
Hai modus and Aj istogeiton, of Brutus and Cassius, 
are io be coinmended In other cases, how^ever, 
resistance nmst Inst be autlioiTsed by a council 
reprcse^dini; the nahon, and consisting of its lead- 
ing mc'Ti Jjikc Holman, the author contends that all 
monarchy was originally elective, and lie adds that 
it still so relains i(s cliaiacter, that the people may 
at any time rojcet the family they have raised to tln^ 
thionc, and ihat the hen -Ap[)Jirent is no more than 
a candidate fu of'uo ^ 

> Vindi^UB, p io ^ V GO * P. 79 
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There is one other question treated in this remark- 
able book, to winch T may advert for a moment, be- 
cause, although not connected with the right of 
resistance, it thiows some light upon the condition 
of feeling sectarian animosilies produced This 
question is whether, wlien the majority of a nation 
18 persecuting the minority, a foreign potentate may 
interpose by arms to succour Ins co-rebgionists 
The re])ly is that it is his imperative duty to do so 
If he does not, he is guilty of the blood of the 
maiLyns — he is even wor.^e than the persecutors for 
they at least imagine that they aie slaying the wicked, 
while ho permits the slaughter of tho^e whom he 
knows to bo tbe just 

It is not jirobaiile that many of the French Pro- 
testants would have sanctioned all the ]) repositions 
of tins book, but the principles of whuh it may be 
legarded as the concentration were veiy widely 
diffused among ilie mombei s of both creeds, and 
had no inconsiderable influence in preparing tbe way 
for the Re^ oluiion The chief political importance, 
how(*ver, of the religious wars was not so much in 
the doctrines they produced as iii the cncumstances 
under which those doctrines weie advocated Pew 
things contiihuted moie powcifully to the secularisa- 
tion of politics than the anaichy of opinions, the 
manifest subordination of princi[)les to interests, that 
was cvJiibitcd on all sides among theologians A 
single battle, a new alliance, a change in the policy 
of t)»e ruleis, a prospect of some future triumph, was 
sufficient to alter tlje whole lone and complexion of 
the teachings of a Chuich Doctrines concerning 
the sinfulness of lebelhon, which weie urged with 
the most dogmatic certainty and supported by the 
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most terrific tlireats, s\^a}e(l to and fio with each 
vicissitude of fortune, were adopted or abandoned 
with the same celerity, cm tailed or modified or ex- 
panded to nice! the ])assinrr mteiests of the hour. 
They became, as Bti}le said, like birds of passage, 
migrating with c\ery change of climate In no 
country and in no Clniich do \\ e tiiid anything 
resembling the condact of tliose ancient Christians 
who novel advocated passive obedience moie strongly 
than when all tlicir intciosts wcic against it The 
apostasies were so fiagiant, the fluctuations were so 
lapid, that it was impossible to ovcilook thcuu, and 
they continued fill tlie ascendency of theology over 
politics ^^as destroyed The keen e^e of the great 
sceptic of the age soon marked the change, and foie- 
savv the issue to n hicli it ■v\as leading* * 

It will probabi} ha^c sriuck the leader in pei using 
the foregoing pages, and it tviJI ceitamly ha\e struck 
those who have examined the hooks that have been 
refenod to, that, in addition to theological interests 
and traditions, ilicie \^as a puiely secular influence 
deiived from the wiiiings of paganism acting strongly 
in the direction of liberty d'lie names that recur 
most fre(|Lientlj^ ni these writings are those of the 


* ‘\()ycz I’liuinble impu- 
dence dt quo] nous }iolotons 
leH raisons divines, et Lombitai 
irr^h^iieiiscment noiishs ivons 
rej<t<^es ft repiibcs srluii que 
la foitune nous a clnui^^ez do 
place en ces oruges piiblK.s 
Cette proposition si solonntlte, 
b’iI est permis an sujet do se 
robeller ct armor contro son 
prince pour la defease do U 
religion, eouvienne - vouii en 


qudles lioucbes cdto aniiee 
jussee baffiimative dicelle 
taoit 1 arcboutant d uu pirti, la 
iieg.Ltivo do quel autro p.irti 
( etoit larcboiitaiit, et oyez 
a present do quel qii artier 
vient la voix ct instruction 
de I’uTie et de fautie ot 
Iot armcb bruyeiit moms pour 
eette oauso que pour celle- 
U ’ — Montaigne, liv ii 

c 12 
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great heroes of antiquity , and whether we examine 
the works of Mariana or Hooker, or of the author of 
the ‘Vindicice/ we a/e tiansported into discnaaiona 
concerning tlie oi ig in of power that ai (‘ drawn 
mainly fiom tho pagan philosophers * 

The influence was, I think, of two kinds — the first 
being chiefly logical, and the second chiefly moral. 
At the close of the twelfth or m the beginning of 
the thiiteenth century, two proiessois of the Uni- 
veisity of Bologna, named Iincrius and Accursius, 
devoted themselves to exploring manuscripts of some 
of the Laws of Justinian, winch had for centuries 
been buried in the gient Lhinry of Ravenna, and 
they not only revued tlie knowledge of a legislation 
that was supposed to have peiished, 1)ut also formed 
a school of commentatois wdio did good service in 
elucidating its chaiacier For a ^ery long period 
the laboms that were thus instituted had but liUle 
influence outside the domain of juiisprudence , but 
at last, m the sixteen] th century, ^ succession of great 
lawyers aiose— of uhom Bodm, Cujas, and Alciat 
were the most remaikable — vho apjdiod to the Ro- 
man law, in Lellecls of afar hmher ordei, and, among 
other points, paid gieat attention to its histone 
devedopement The bahmee between the populai 
and the aristocratic rights and the gradual encroach- 
ment of the imptTial power upon the liberties of 

* This tendeiioy of tho cla&iji- nihil vidoUir esse dainnobius 
o<il writings el 101 led a burst possr, quam pcrmittoro ut 
of extreme 'ndigu.ition fioni huiuamodi libn publics dorein- 
Hobbess ‘ Iiitei rehell lonis tur, nisi bimiil a m.igistns sa- 
canfe.ii maxim is nuranan pot- pieutibus qiiibus vruuium cor 
est hbroium politieorum ct rigi possit remtdui apjdieontur 
hi stxiri corum qnoa seripscrunt Moibum liiinc compaiaii libot 
yeteres G-iseci ftRomam lectio cum hydropliobii, &c * Lcvia- 
, , Mihi ergo monarchub than, cap xxix ' 
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RoDib became for about a century favourite subjects 
of discussion, and naturally produced smular en- 
quiries concerning modern States From a philo- 
sophical investigation of these questions the lawyers 
passed by an inevitable tiansition to an examination 
of the ongin of government, a subject which they 
pursued, from then own point of view, as energeti- 
cally as the theologians Bodiii, who was probably 
the ablest of those wlio tlevoted themselves to these 
studies, cannot indeed be legardcd as a represen- 
tative of the dernociatic tendency , tor he strenuously 
lepudiated the notion of social contract, mamtain- 
mg the origin of monarcdiy to be nhurpation , be 
ieiiiod that the nilei sliould be regarded simply as a 
chief magifetiate, and lie combated with gieat force 
the distinction which Aiistotle and the schoolmen 
had diawii between a king and a tyrant ^ Hotman, 
liowevcr, in Fiance, and, about a century later, 
Grono\ius and Nuodt, who were two of the most 
eminent Dutch ad\oi,a(:es of hbeity, based their 
teaching almost entnely u])on tliese legal reseaiches * 
But the pi iiK ipiil luHuonco hich the pagan 
wiitinus exercised uj)on liberty is to be found in the 


' lie tiled, however, to cs- 
t-aldish ti dibtinctuui oi Ins own 
— Ui it a w IS oiio w]jo 

poruiu'd accoidmg to the law 
of i\ ituic, and a t) rant ontw'ho 
out) aged It 

- S< 0 Noodt 0^1 the Fowo of 
Sovcreignb and Gronovius On 
the Jioyal Law, botli ot which 
were trans]it(d into Fieii(.hby 
Barbo jrac— th e li i '' t in J 707, 
and the second in 171 i Tiny 
were both lu tlio torm of hi- 
tureb dthrered neai the end of 


the seventeenth century before 
the University of Leyden, and 
IK both, I dunk, rather dismal 
I)cilo] niancos Noodt was a 
btiemious advocate of liberty 
of ( onscience, and aleo one of 
the principal assailants of the 
tlieolugicdl euDerbUtione about 
ubury Gronovius is best ro- 
inonibered for his Annotations 
ot Giutius, in which he strongly 
repudiated the servile political 
maxims of that writer 
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direction they gave to the enthusiasm of Europe 
It has no doubt fallen to the lot of many who have 
come in contact with ilie great masterpieces of the 
Greek chisel to experience the sensation of a new 
perception of beauty which it is the prerogative of 
the highest works of genius to evoke A statue we 
may have ofi^en seen with disappointment or in- 
difference, or with a languid and critical admiration, 
assumes one day a new aspect m our eyes It is not 
that we have discoveiod iii it some features that had 
before escaped our notice , it is not tliat we have 
associated with it any def]nit(‘ ideas tliat can ho 
expressed by words or defended by argument it is 
rather a silent revelation of a beauty that had been 
hidden, the dawn of a new conception of grandeur, 
almost the cieaiion of anotlier sense The judgment 
IS raised to the le\pl of the object it contemplates, 
it IS moulded into its image , it is thrilled and pene- 
trated by its power 

Something of tins kind took place iii Europe as 
a consequence oP the revival of leaimng lu the 
middle ages the ascendency of the (>huTch had been 
so absolute that the wliole mc^asuie of inor.il grandeur 
Imd been derived from the ecclesiastical annals Tlie 
heroism, the self-saciifice, tlie humility, the lahouis 
of tlie saints formed tlie ideal of perfection, and a 
greatness of a cliff cient order could scarcely be 
imagined The names of the heroes of antiquity 
were indeed familiar, their principal achievements 
were related, and the oiigiiial writings in which 
they were lecoided were sometimes read, but they 
fell coldly and lifelessly upon the mind The chasm 
that divided the two peiiods aiose not so much from 
the fact that the heroes of antiquity were pagans, 
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aud tJierefore, according to tlie orUiodox doctrine, 
doomed to eternal leproliatioii, oi even ftom tlie 
diffeient direction tlieir heioism liad taken, as from 
tke type of character they dis])la,}C(l The sense of 
human dignity and the sense of sin, as we have 
already noti(*cd, are the two opposing sentiments one 
or other of whicli may be traced ni almost every 
great moral movement mankind lias undergone, and 
each, when very poweiful, pioduces a moial type 
altogether diflci on t fjom Uiat i\hic]i is piodiiced by 
the other The hist is a pioiul aspiring tendency, 
intolerant of ev^ery cliain, cagoi in asseiling its 
riglits, resenting jnomjitly the sli^hiest wrong, self- 
confident, disdainful, <Liid ambitions Tho second 
piodnccs a suhmissnc and somovliat cowciing tone , 
it looks habitually downwaids, gtasps fondly and 
eagerly at «iny siip]>f)tt whicli is otleied h} authority, 
and in its deep sclf-disti ust seeks, with a passionate 
earnestness, tor some dogmatic system undei whicli 
it may sheltei its nakedness The first is tlic aJinost 
invaiiahle antecedent and one of tlie clnef efficient 
causes of jiohtiL.il liberty, and the second of theo- 
logical change It is true that as theological or 
political movements advance they often lose their 
first char.ictei, coalesce with olhei movemeuts, and 
become tlie repi esentati\ es of other tendencies, but 
m the first instance one oi other of these two senti- 
ments may almost always be detected It was the 
sense of sin that tauglit the old Catholic saints to 
sound the ]ov\est depths of moi tification, of self- 
sacnfice, and of humiliation, that convulsed the mind 
of Luther in the monastery of Wittenbeig, and per- 
suaded Inm that neither liis own good works iioi the 
indulgences of the Pope could avert the aiiger of the 
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Almighty, that impelled Wesley and Whitfield to 
iBVolt against the frigid moral teaching of tlieir time, 
and raise once more the banner of Justification by 
Faith, that urged the fi-rst leaders of Tractarianism 
towards a Church which by authoritative teaching 
and multiplied absolutions could allay the paroxysms 
of a troubled conscience * On the other hand, al- 
most every great political revolution that has been 
successfully achieved has been preceded by a tone of 
marked self-confidence and pride, manifested alike in 
philosophy, in geneial literature, and m religion 
When a theological movement has coalesced with a 
struggle for liberty, it has usually been impregnated 
with the same spirit The sense of privilege was 
much more prominent in the Puritanism of the 
seventeenth century ilian tlio sense of sin, and a 
fierce rebellion against supcistitiun than humility ^ 

Now the sense of human dignity was the chief moral 
agent of anliquiiy, and the sense of sin of nu* di a? val- 
ism ; and although it is piobable that the most splen- 
did actions have been performed by men who were 
exclusively under the influence of one or other of 
these sentiments, the concuneiice of both is obviously 
essential to the wellbeing of society, for the first is 
the especial source of the heroic, and the second of the 
religious, virtues The first produces the qualities of 
a patriot, and the second the qualities of a saint In 

* See some strikinf? remaiks th<in those noble lines of the 

on thism Fronde’s Nemesis of girat poet of Lho Litter? — 
Fatthy\i^ 160, 161 ‘Mortals 1 who would follow me, 

* What, for example, could Love virtue, she alone is free 
be more opposed to the spirit She can teach }c hov\ to climb 
of the modern Evangelical Higher than the sphery chime! 
party, which is supposed by Or, if virtue feeble wore, 

Bome to repieseiit the Pun- Heaven itself \vould stoop to 
taniBm of the 17th century, her ’ — Comus 
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tbo middle ages, the saintly type being the standard 
of perfection, the heroic type was almost entii ely un- 
appreciated The nearest approach to it was exhibited 
by the Cmsader, whose valour was nevertheless all 
subordinated to superstition, and whose whole career 
was of the natuie of a peiuince The want of sym- 
pathy between the two ptTiods was so great that for 
the S])ace of many centimes, duiiiig which Latin was 
the habitual language of literature, the great classical 
works scaicely exeicised any appreciable influence 
Sometimes men atiotupfed to mould them into the 
image of the mednuyal conceptions, and by the wildest 
and most fantastic allegones to impait to them an 
luteicst they did not otherwise possess Thus Troy, 
accoiding to one monkish commentator, signified Hell, 
Helen the human souk Pans the devil, Ulysses Christ, 
and Achilles the Holy Ghost Actacon torn by his own 
dogs was an emblem of the suffeimgs of Chiist, the 
ilubicon was an innige of Baptism* It mslb not 
till the revival of h'armng had been consideiably ad- 
vanced that a peiccption of the nobility of the heroic 
thnaacter dawned upon men’s minds Then for the 
fiiht time the ecclesiastical tv pc was obscuicd, a nevy 
staiidaul and aspiiaiion appealed , and pcipular enthu- 
siasm, taking a now diiection, adiieved that political 
liberiy winch once created, intonsjfled the tendency 
that pioduced it 

We cannot have a belter example of this passionate 
aspiiation tow aids political hheity than is furnished 
by the ticatise ‘On VolunKiiy ScMiiude,’ or, as it 

' C]hTdrio, Eco?i()jjaaPol{tt,( a profauo adiptation of the 
del Med w Evo, \ol u p Fables of Ovid to the ChnBtian 

(2rid ed ) Thii^ was history lEpi.siol(S 

turned to ridicule l>y Ulrich \ on Virorum [London, 1689], pp 
H itten in a very witty hut very 103—107), and also b} Rabelais 
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was afterwards called, the ^ Contre-un ' * of La Bo6tie 
Tlus writer, who was one of the most industrious 
labourers in the classical field, never pauses to ex- 
amine the origin of government, or to adjudicate 
between conflicting theologians , but he assumes at 
once, as a fact that is patent to the conscience, that 
the subordination of the interests of a nation to the 
caprices of a man is an abuse, and that the great 
heroes of antiquity are deserving of imitation The 
‘ Conlre-iin ’ is throughout one fiery appeal — so fiery 
indeed that Montaigne, who published all the other 
works of La Boetie, refused to publish this — to the 
people to cast off their oppressors It reads like the 
declamations of the revolutionists of the eighteenth 
century ‘Wretched and msensate people,* writes 
the author, ‘ enamoured of your misery and blind to 
jour interests, you suffer yonr pioperfcy to be pillaged, 
your fields devastated, your house's stripped of their 
goods, and all this by one whom you have yourselves 
raised to power, and whose dignity you maintain 
with your lives ^ He who crushes you has but two 
eyes, but two hands, but one body All that he lias 
more than you conies from you Yours are the many 
eyes that spy your acts, tlie many hands that strike 
you, the many feet that ti ample you in the dust all 
the power with winch lie iiijuies you is your own 
From indignities that the beasts themselves would not 
endure you can free yourselves by simply willing it 
Resolve to servo no more, and you are free With- 
draw your support from the Colossus that crushes you, 

‘ The iidine given during year, and nearly all hia works 
the hie of Montaigne, who appear to have been posthu- 
praised it (Etsats, liv i c 27 ) mous They have all been 
La Bo^tie, unfortunately, died repubhahod at Pans, by L^on 
when only m his thirty-second Foug^re, in 1846 
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and It will crumble in the dust Think of the 

battles of Miltiades, of Leonidas, and of Thcmistocles, 
which, after two thousand years, are as fiesh m the 
minds of men as though they weie of yesterday , for 
they were the triumphs not so mucli of Greece as of 
liberty All other goods men will labour to 

obtain, but to liberty alone they are imliffcient, 
though whole it is not evety omI follows, and every 
blessing loses its cliaim Yet we were all 

moulded m the same die, all l)orn m ficedom as 
brothers, bom too wuth a love of libeity which no- 
tliing but our vices has ellaced ' 

Diinrig the last centuiy language of this kind lias 
by constant lejioUtioii lost so much of its force that 
we can scarcely lealise the emotions it kindled when 
it possessed the fieshness of novelty, and in a na- 
tion convulsed by the yiaroxysms of civil war The 
Fieiich Protestants in ir>78 adopted the ‘ Contre-un * 
as one of the most cfT actual means of arousing the 
people to resistance,* and as late as 1836 Lamennais 
made its repubhcation the first measure of his demo- 
cratic crusade In the history of Ideiature it will 
always occupy a piomiueiit place on account of the 
singular beauty of its language, while m the history 
of nationalism it is icmaikabh^ as one of the clearest 
illustrations of the tendency of the classical writings 
to foster and at the same time to secularise the spirit 
of libcity 

Owing to the influences I have endeavoured to 
trace, the ascendency theology liad so long exeicised 

' It appear! d for the first F'^auce sous Ckarleiy IX See 
time, togctlur with the Lcs Hisioriettes dc Tallemnnt 

Gallia, in a seditious hook de^ Fcavjc (tjd 1834), tom i 
called Mkmoires de Vestat de p 396 
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over politics was during tlie religious wars materially 
weakened, while at the same time the aspiration 
towards liberty was greatly strengthened During 
the comparative torpor that followed the Peace of 
Westphalia, and still more after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, the struggle was for a time sus- 
pended , and it was not till near the close of the 
eighteenth century that the question of the rights 
of nations reappeared prominently in France — this 
time, however, not under the auspices of the theo- 
logians, but of the freethinkeis But, before reviewing 
the principles that were then urged, it is necessaiy to 
notice for a moment the chief causes that weie pre- 
paring the people for hberty, and without which no 
arguments and no heroism could have tiiumphed 

The first of these was the increase of wealth What- 
ever may be the case with small communities and 
under special circumstances, it is certain that, as a 
general rule, large masses of people can only enjoy 
political liberty when the riches of the country liave 
considerably increased In the early periods of civili- 
sation, when capital is very scanty, and when, owing 
to the absence of machines and of commerce, the 
results of labour are extremely small, slaveiy in one 
form or another is the inevitable condition of the 
masses The abject poveity in winch they live casts 
them helplessly upon the few who are wealthy , wages 
sink to a point that is baiely sufficient for the suste- 
nance of life, and social progies^ becomes impossible 
‘If the hammer and the shuttle could move them- 
Belves,’ said Aristotle, ‘slavery would bo unneccssaiy,’ 
and machinery having virtually fulfilled the condition, 
the predicted result has followed.* The worst and 

* See some vt ry good remarks sur V Organisation de Travail 
on this in Chevulier* Leitres (1818), p IT 
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most degrading forms of labour being performed by 
machinery, pioduction and consequently capital ha\e 
been immensely inci eased and, prog i css becoming 
possible, a middle class bus been foimcd Commerce 
not only gives an additional development to tins 
class, blit also foims a bond of union connecting tlie 
different paits of tbe couiitiy The loads that arc 
lormed foi the eirculation oi wcuKh become the chan- 
nels of the (‘irculation of ideas, and lender possible 
that simultaneous action upon which all hberty 
depends 

The next groat cau^o ol libeity was the increase of 
knowledge And Iuil .igain we may discern the 
evidence of tliat inexorable fatality which for so many 
cen tunes d( monied mankind alike to superstition and 
to slavery, until the gicat inventions of the human 
intellect broke the cliam WJjeu wo hear men dilat- 
ing upon the degrading superstiLions of Catholicism, 
marvelling how a creed tliat is so full of gross and 
material conceptions could win belief, and denouncing 
it as an apostasy and an enoi, it is sufficient to say 
that for 1,500 yeai s iiltei llie estabbshruent of the 
Chiistian icligion it u ts lutellectiidlly and moially 
impossible that any leligiou that was not material 
and superstitious (ould Lave leigncd over Europe 
Protestantism couJd not possilily hai e existed with* 
out a geneial dnfnsiou of the Bible, and that diffu- 
sion wuLs impossible until after the two inventions of 
paper and of printing As long as the mateiial of 
books was so expensive that it was deemed necessary 
to saciihce tliousaiids of the ancient manusciipts in 
order to cover tlie [)U] clnncjit w it h new writing, as long 
as the only way of cov^ering those paiohments washy 
the slow and laborious piocess of tiariscription, books, 
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aort therefore the knowledge of reading, were neces- 
sarily confined to an infinitesimal fraction of the corn- 
mnmty. Pictures and other material images, winch 
a Council of Arras well called the ‘ Book of the Igno- 
rant,’ were then the chief means of rehgious instruction, 
not simply because oral instruction without the assist- 
ance of books was manifestly insuflScient, but also 
because, m a peiiod when the intellectual discipline 
of reading is unknown, the mind is incapable of grasp- 
ing conceptions that are not clothed in a pictorial 
form To those who wiU observe, on the one hand, how 
invariably the mediaoval intellect materiahsed every 
department of knowledge it touched, and on the other 
hand how manifestly the peculiar tenets of Catliohcism 
are formed either by the process of matenahsing the 
intellectual and moial conceptions of Chnstiamty 
or else by legitimate deductions from those tenets 
when materialised — to those who still further observe 
how every great theological movement, either of pro- 
gress or of retrogression, has been preceded by a 
corresponding change in the intellectual condition 
of society, it will appear evident that nothing short 
of a continued miracle could have produced a lasting 
triumph of Christian ideas except under some such 
form as Catholicism presents It was no doubt pos- 
sible that small commumhes like the Waldenses, shut 
out from the general movement of the age, inspired 
by very strong enthusiasm, and under the constant 
supervision of zealous pastors, might in some small 
degree rise above che prevailing materialism , but 
when we remember how readily nations, considered 
as wholes, always yield to the spirit of the time, 
and how extiemely little the generality of men strive 
against the iialuial bias of tlieir minds, it will easily 
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be conceived that the great mass of men must have 
inevitably gravitated to matenahsm When under 
fiucli circumstances a spiritual faith exists, it exists 
only as the appanage of the few, and can exercise iio 
influence or control over the people 

But while supeistition is thus the inevitable and 
tbeiefore the legitimate condilion of an early civilisa- 
tion, tlie same causes that make it necessary render 
]m2)o>ssiblo tlie growtli of ] political hbeity Neither the 
love of freedom nor (lie capacity of self-government 
ran exist in a gieat nation iliat is plunged in igno- 
rance Political libcity was m ancient times almost 
resti K ted to cilaos hlcc Athens and Rome, where public 
life, and art, and all the intellectual influences that 
were concenhated in a great metrojiohs, could laise 
the people to an excejihonal elevation In the middle 
ages servitude was mitigated by numerous admi- 
rable institutions, most of which emanated from the 
Church, but the elements of self-goveinment could 
only subsist in countries that were so small that the 
proceedings of the ceidral gfiveinment carao under 
the immediate cognisanec of the whole people Elsc- 
wheie the chief idea that was attached to liberty was 
treodom fiom a foreign yoke It was oidy by the 
blow and difliciilt pcuetiatiou of knowledge to the 
masses that a movcmient like that of tlie eigliteontli 
century became possible, and we may distinctly 
trace the >teps of its evolution through a long series of 
preceding ceiilurios Tlie almost feimii It an eons intro- 
duction into Europe from ih ‘ Bast of cotton -paper 
by the fliec'ks and by the Moors, the* invention of 
rag- paper at the end of the tenth century, the ex- 
tension of the aiea of instruction by the substitution 
of universities for moiiastenos as the centres of eduoa- 
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tion, the gradual formation of modern languages, the 
invention of printing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the stimulus given to education by the 
numerous controversies the Reformation forced upon 
the attention of all classes, the additional inducement 
to learn to icad ansmg among Protestants from 
the position assigned to tlio Bible, and in a less dogi-eo 
among UatlioJu s iioiu the extiaoidinary jiGpularity 
of the Imitation of Thomas A’Keiiijns, the steady 
reduction in the puce of books as the new art was 
perfected, the abandonment of a dead language as 
the vehicle of matiLictiou, the sirnpldication of ht\lc 
and aiguinents which In ought knowledge down to 
the masses, the sceptical movement winch diverted 
that knowledge fiom theological to political channels, 
were all among the antecedents of the Revolution 
When knowledge becomes so geneial that a laige 
proportion of the people take a lively and constant 
interest in the management of the Stale, the time is 
at hand when the bounds of the Constitution will be 
enlarged 

A third great revolution favourable to liberty is to 
be found in the histoiy of the ai t of wai In the early 
stages of civihaation military aclnevomonts are, next 
to religion, the chief source of dignity, and the class 
which is most distinguished m battle is almost neces- 
saiily the object of the most profound respect Before 
the invention of gunpowder, a horseman in armoui 
bemg beyond all comparison superior io a foot- soldier, 
the whole stress of battle fell upon the cavalry, who 
belonged exclusively to the uppei classes — in the first 
instance because the groat expense of the equipment 
could only be met by the iich, and in tlie next 
place because expiess laws excluded plebeians fiom 
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its milks. It IS however, well worthy of notice that 
in this respect tlio position of the English was excep- 
tional Although St George, who was the object of 
exticme reverorice throughout the iniddlo ages as 
the patron saint of cavalry, was also the pation saint 
of England, the skill of the English aichers was so 
great that they rapidly lose to European fame, and 
obtained a position which lu other countries belonged 
exclusively to the liorsemen In all the old battles 
tlio clnvaliy oi Fiance and the yeomen of England 
were the most prominent figures , and this distinction, 
Li ivial as it may now appear, had probably a consider- 
able influence over the hibtory of opinions 

With tins exception, the ascendency of the cavalry 
111 tile middle ai:cs was unquestionable, but it was not 
dltogeiher undisputed , and it is cniious to trace from 
a very disiant ])enod the slow rise of the infantry 
aceonipanying the progress of deniociacy The 
Flemish burghers bi ought this foice to considerable 
perf('c(iou, and m the battle of Com tray their infantry 
defeated the ca\alry opposed to them A similar 
achie\ cnieut w^as pertormed by the Swiss infantry m 
the battle of Morgaitcn The French had always 
trealcd tlieir own tcot-soldieis vith extreme contempt, 
but Crocy and Foitiers haiing been mainly won by 
the English archeia, a slight revulsion ot feeling took 
place, and gi eat though not very successful efforts 
were made to raise a iival coips. For some time 
after the battle of Poitiei s all games except archery 
were piohibitcd in France More than once, too, in 
their combats with the English, the French cavalry 
were compelled to dismount and endure what they 
conceived the degiadation of fighting on foot, and the 
same practice was fiequeiit among the free-lances of 
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Italy under the leadership of Sir John Hawks wood 
BLnd of Cannagnola 

The invention of gunpowder, as soon as fiicarms 
had acquired some degree of excellence, seriously 
shook the ascendency of the cavalry The mounted 
soldier was no longer almost invulnerahle by the foot- 
soldier, or Lis pi on ess decisive in battle Yet, not- 
withstanding this ch.iiige, the social distinction be- 
tween the two branches of the army which chivalry * 
had instituted continued , the cavalry still represented 
the upper and the infantry tho lower classes, and in 
Franco the nobles alone had a light to enter the 
former The comparative depression of the military 
importance of the cavalry had therefore tho effect of 
transferring in a measure the military prestige from 
the nobles to the people For some tune the balance 
trembled very evenly between the two forces, until 
the invention of the bayonet by Yauban gave the in- 
fantry a decided superiority, revolutionised the art 
of war, and thcieby influenced the direction of en- 
thusiasm 2 

The last general tendency I shall mention was pro- 
duced by the discoveries ofpolilical economy Liberty 

^ Chnalry {cheval) sceptical movement of the 

On the earlier part of the eighteenth century upon war — 
history of the comparative im- disturbing the old tra-ditions of 
portance of caialry and irifan- the art, and culminating in the 
try, see the vor;y clear account innovations of Napoleon Tho 
jn a woik of the present FrciKli democratic impoitance of the 
^m^f^TOTyDitVa6iiletder Avenir ascendency of infantry has 
de V ArtilltTie\ and on the later been noticed by Condorcet, 
part, and especially on tho in- Tableau dt V Esprit humnin, p 
fluence of Vauban, the brilliant 144 Condorcet, however, has 
Bketch of tho revolutions in the ascribed that ascendency ex- 
art of war m the last volume of cluBively to gunpowder. Sir, 
Thiers’ Hist de V Empire M too, Cibrario, Economic Pnhhca 
Thiers has made some striking del Medio Evo, tom i pp 334 
remarkB on the effects of the 335 
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cannot be attained without a jealous restriction of the 
province of government, and indeed may be said in a 
great measure to consist of such a restiiction The 
process since the Ilefonmation Las passed thi ongh two 
distinct stages The first, which was efiected mainly 
by the difiusion of Itationali&m, was tlie tniimph of 
toJoianoe, by which the vast field of speculative opi- 
nions was withdrawn fiom the jurisfliction of the civil 
power The second, winch was effected hy political 
economy, was free-trade, by which the evil of the 
mf ei fereiice of goveinment with commercial trans- 
actions was pioved This last proposition, which was 
one of the most im])orl:ant, was also one of the earli- 
est of the achievements of political economists, for it 
was ardently professed by the Piench school nearly 
twenty ycais liefore tlje publidhtion of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations , ’ and as the catastrophe of Law and the 
ministcTial position of Turgot diiectcd public opinion 
in Franco very earnestly towaids economical ques- 
tions, it exercised an extensive influence Many who 
wcie comparatively impervious to the more generous 
enthusiasm of hbei ty became by these enquiiies keenly 
sensible of the evil of an all-directing government, 
and anxious to abridge its power ^ 

Tliere were of couise innumerable special circum- 
stances glowing out of the policy of the French 
rul(Ts, winch acceleiated oi retarded the advance or 
influenced the character of the Revolution The 
foiegoing pdg^cs ]ia\c no pretension to be a complete 
summary of its antecedents, but they may serve to 
show that a i evolutionary movement of some kind 
was the normal result of the tendencies of the ago, 

^ This has bcicn noUcfd by by no one more ably than by 
many political LtonumistB, but Mr Buckle 
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that its chief causes are to be sought entirely outside 
the discussions of political philosophers, and that the 
rise of great republican writers, the principles they 
enunciated, and the triumph of their arguments 
wcie all mucli more the consequences than the causes 
of the demociatic spirit. In other words, these men 
were rather representative than creative But for 
the pieeediDg movement they would never have 
appeared, oi, aL least, would nevxi liave triumphed, 
although when they apj)eared they undoubtedly modi- 
fied aiid in a me is are directed the movement that 
produced them The change mus' neces.sarily have 
taken place, but it was a question of great impoitance 
into whose hands its guidance was to fiill 

If we take a broad \iew of the history of liberty 
since the establishment of Christianity, wo find tliat 
the giound of conflict was at first personal and at 
a later peiiod political liberty, and that in the earlier 
stage the Catholic Cbmeh was the special repiesen- 
tative of progress In the transition from slavery 
to seifdom and in the tiansition from serfdom to 
liberty she was the most zealous, the most unwearied, 
and the most cDicicnt agent The same thing may 
be said of the earliest period of the pohtical evolution. 
As long as the condition of society was such that an 
enlarged political libci tj was impossible, as long as 
the object was not so mneb to pi oduco freedom as to 
mitigate servitude, the Chuicliwas still the champion 
of the people The b.Llance of power produced by 
the numeioiis corporations she cieated or sanctioned, 
the leverence for tradition resulting from her teachmg 
which perpetuated a network of unwritten customs 
with the force of public law, the dependence of the 
civil upon the ecclesiastical power, and the rights of 
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excommunication and deposition, liad all conti ihiited 
to lighten the pressure of despotism After a tune, 
however, the intcdlectual progress of society destroyed 
the moaxiB which the Chuich possessed for mitigating 
servitude, and at the same time laised the popular 
demand for liberty to a point that was perfectly m- 
conipatiblo with her original teaching The power 
of the Paped censure was so weakened that it could 
scaicely be reckonod upon as a political influence, 
and all the complicated checks and counter-checks of 
mediaoval society wcie swept away On the other 
hand the stingo le tor political liberty m its widest 
sense, — the desiio to make the wdl of the people the 
basis of the goyeinment, — the conviction that a na- 
tion has a rig] it to alter a government that opposes 
its sentiments, — has become the gieat characteristic of 
modem politics Pxpciicncc has shown that whor- 
ev(T intellectual life is active and unimpeded a po- 
hlical fei mentation will ensue, and will issue m a 
movement having its object the repudiation of the 
Divine iiglit of kings, tind th^^ recognition of tlio an ill of 
the peo[)]c a,s the basis of the government The cur- 
lont has been flowing in this direction since the Re- 
formation, but Ilf IS advanced Avith peculiar celerity 
since thePcficGol AVestphaba, foi since tliat event the 
desne of secuuiig a polihcal .ascendency for any reli- 
gious scot has never been a piepondeiatnng motive 
with ])oldic]anb With this now spirit the Catholic 
Chuicli cannot possibly liarmonise IL is contrary to 
lier genms, to her ti adit ions, and to her teaching 
Resting upon the principle of authority, she instinc- 
tively assimilates with those forms of government 
that most foster the habits of mind she inculcates. 
Intenaely dogmatic in her teaching, she natuiciUy en- 
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deavours fco arrest by the hand of power the circttla- 
hon of what she believes to be eiTOi, and she therefore 
allies herself with tlie political system under which 
alone such suppiession is possible Asserting as the 
very basis of her teaching the binding authority of the 
past, she cannot assent to political doctiines which 
are, in fact, a direct negation of the uniform teaching 
of the ancient Church ^ In the midst of the fierce 
struggle of the sixteenth centuiy isolated theologians 
might bo permitted without censure to propound 
doctrines of a seditious nature, hut it was impossible 
ultimately to overlook the fact that the modern 
secularisation of the basis of authoiity and the modein 
latitude given to a discontented people are directly 
contrary to the teaching of the Fathers, and extend 
far beyond the teaching of the mediieval theologians * 
The fact that modern opinions have been in a measure 
evolved from the speculations of the schoolnieii, or 

‘ As fi distinguished Angli- politics — ‘ Quoiquc nous tom- 
can divine of our ovii da} Jias bious d'accoid qiie Li fcouice oa 
put it, ‘It ]& idle, and woise roiigine do la puissuice pu- 
tlian idle, to attempt to lestnct blique reside dans la multitude, 
and explain away this positive nous nions cependant que la 
command (“ Kesisb not evil”), puissance publique 6tant une 
and the Christian Church has lois t,rnu6f(5roe au prince, le 
dUays upheld it in its full peuple conserve toujours siirlui 
extent With one idu form un~ un droit de someraiuet^ Nous 
keiitiaiing to ice it haii pro- disons, au coiitraire, quhl ne 
clairtud the duty of pacwve \m roste plus d6s lors que lo 
obedience' (Sewell, Christian ch voir d’obdir, et qu’il n’existe 
Voliticb, <h X ) qu’uu cas ou jl puisse to eous- 

^ I h.ive ahead}' referred to ti.iire a cette obei&sance, comme 
fho bull of Gregory XVI. at- i n convieiment les plus ardents 
testing this contradiction I d6lenseiirs de la puissance 
may add the following admis- ro}alf, savoii, celui oule prince 
Sion of a writer who may be dt^viendiait I’enncmi public et 
regarded as one of the principal d6clar6 de tout son people, et 
representatives of the Ultra- oil il chercherait a detruire la 
monUno party, which has al- &oci6t6 civile ' (Bianchi tom i 
ways been the most liberal in p 84 ) 
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that the schoolmen were the liberals of their time, 
though important in the judgment of the rationalist, 
is of no weight in the eyes of those who assert the 
finality of the teaching of the past 

The natuial incapacity of Catholicism to guide the 
democratic movement had m the eighteenth century 
been aggravated by the extremely loiv ebb to which 
it had fallen, both intellectuallv and morally Nearly 
all the gieatest French intellects of the foeventcenth 
century were warmly attached to Catholicism, all 
those of the eighteenth contuiy were opposed to it 
The Church, therefore, like eveiy i etrogrcssive in- 
stitution 111 a progressive age, cast lieiself with more 
than common zeal into the arms of power, and on 
every occasion showed herself the implacable enemy 
of toleiation In 1780, hut a few yeais befoie the 
explosion that shatteied the ecclesiastical system of 
France, the assembly of the Fiench cleigy thought it 
ueccssaiy solemnly to dcploie and condemn the par- 
tial tolerance that had been accoicled to the Ficiich 
Protestants, and to petition the king that no further 
privileges might be granted them Such a Church 
was manifestly identified with despotism, and having 
repeatedly asseited the evil of toleration she had no 
right to complain when the flcvolutiomsts treated 
her according to her principles ^ 

Catholicism having thus become the representative 
of despotism, and French Protestantism iiaving sunk 
into insignificance, the guid.incc of the democratic 
movement necessaiily passed into the liands of the 

* See, for some striking evi- Veiaf civil aux ProtesianU, by 
Jence of these sontimonts, tlie the Abb6 de L’Enfert (Ptinsi 
Di^cout8 'par un MmiUre pa- 1 787) 
triote BUT le projet d'accorder 
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freethinkers. In the earJier stages of the movement, 
when liberty was evolved from the religious wars, 
they had usually stood aloof Thus Faustus Socinus 
had predicted that the seditious doctrines by which 
the Protestants supported their cause would lead to 
the dissolution of society, and in denouncing them 
he especially singled out for condemnation the noble 
struggle of the Dutch against Spam * Montaigne, 
though Buchanan had been his tutor and la Boetie 
one of the most intimate of his friends, always leaned 
strongly towaids political conservatisin His disciple 
Chan on went still further, and distinctly asserted the 
doctrine of passive obedience ^ Bayle too exerted 
all Ins inflnence in discouraging the revolutionary 
tenets of Jnneu ^ Nor was there anything extra- 
oidinary in tins, for the aspect Em ope presented in 
their time might well have appalled any spectator 
who was exempt fiom the prevailing fanaticism. All 
the bonds of coliesion upon which the political orga- 
nisation depended were weakened or destroyed. The 
spirit of private judgment had descended to those 
who by ignoianco or long seivitude were totally 

* Bay Ip, Lici , art Faubtus imitatois, and Bajle’s style 

Socinub, Itemarqiip c was by no means difficult to 

* La Sages be, p m imitate However, Bayle’s a- 

* Many have cbcnbcd the version to democratic theories 
Auis aiLX Bhfiigiez to Bayle pe^^ade8 all Lis works, and 
The charge, however, seems (as Hn]lam sa^s the presumption 
far as 1 know) destitute oi ex- is strongly in faiour of Ins 
temal evidence, and consider- Jiaving written the Avis, while 
mg the great zeal with which G-ibbou and Mackintosh speak 
Bajle threw himself into the of it as certainly his Voltaiie, 
defence of the Calvinists when as is well known, has a far 
they were attacked by Mciim- deeper stain upon his memory 
bourg, IS rather improbable — a dark damning stain which 
Arguments of style are ^cly all his splendid services can 
untrust wortliy, because a gieat never eflFace he applauded the 
winter aJwajs produces many partition of Poland. 
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incapable of self-government, and it had lashed their 
passions to the wildest fary Patnotism seemed to 
have almost vanished from Christendom Neither 
Catholics nor Protestants deemed it the least dis- 
gmceful to call downafoieign invasion upon their 
land, to trample its interests in the dust, and to avow 
the warmest sympathy for its enemies Religion, 
which had so long formed the basis of order, inspired 
the combatants with the fiercest hatred, and trans 
formed every vice into a virtue While a pope was 
causing medals to be struck in honour ol the massacre 
of St, Bartholomew, and enjoining Vasari to paint 
the scene upon the walls ot the Vatican , wlule the 
murderer of Henry III was extolled as a maityr, 
and writings defending his act were scattered broad- 
cast among the people, it was not surprising that the 
freethinkers, who stood apart from the conflict^ should 
have sought at any risk to consolidate the few re- 
maining elements of order But in the eighteenth 
centuiy their position and the circumstances that 
surrounded them ere both changed , and the writ- 
ings of Rousseau and of his disciples proved the 
trnmpet-blast of that great revolution i\hich shat- 
tered the political system of Prance, and the influence 
of which IS oven now vibrating to the furthest limits 
oi fivihsation 

Assuredly no part of this great change is due to 
any original discoveries of Rousseau, though his per- 
sonal influence was veiy great, and his genius pecu- 
liarly fitted for the position he occupied He was 
one of those w liters who are eminently destitute of 
the judgment that enables men without exaggeration 
to discriminate between truth and falsehood, and 
yot eminently endowed ivith that logical faculty 

Y 
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which enables them to defend the opinions they have 
embraced No one plunged more recklessly into 
paradox, cr suppoited those paradoxes with more 
coii8umma:;e skill At the same time the fiimness 
with which he grasped and developed general prin- 
ciples, and that wonderful fusion of passion and argu- 
ment which constitutes the pie-emiuent beauty of his 
style, gave liis eloquence a transcendent power in 
a revolutionaiy age Nothing is more curious than 
to observe how the levolt against the empire of con- 
ventionalities of which he was the apostle penetrated 
into all parts of French society, revolutionising even 
those which seemed most remote from Ins influence 
It was shown m fashionable assembhes m a disregard 
for social distinctions, for decorations, and for attire 
that had for centuiies been unknown in France It 
was shown in the thcMtio, wlioie Talma, nr the in- 
stigation of the gicat i evolutional \ ])aintei David, 
banished from the French stage tlie (ustoiii ol 
repiesentmg the heroes ()i‘ Greece and Rome vvitli 
powdered wigs and in the gaib ol the com tiers ol 
Versailles, and founded a school of acting which made 
an accurate imitation of nature the first condition of 
excel lencG ' it was shown ei'en in the connti y houses, 
where the mrithematical figures, the long foimal alleys 
arranged with architoctnrdl symincdry, and the trees 
dwaifed and trimmed into tanlastic shapes, which 

* The hrst step, < 1 X 01 Jing to ihe <iiitiqu inane, tht i>\o- 

Mudame inisil liitionists, «iiid e'^poeialR by 

pp 27-54) m tins di- tlu Giioiidm‘>,thatfiii.iliy\dn- 
rection was taken b> <in actie&s quished the pujii- 

iiamed Madam < Samt-IIubeit, dice The iricDUgruity cd the 
who discaided powder and took old costume h<is, I think beon 
the ancient pcnlptures as her exaggerated itwas well suited 
model, bub it >\as the gomus to the Greeks — of Racine 
of Talma, Tvarmly seconded 
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Le Ndbre had made the essential elements of a French 
garden, -were suddenly discarded and replaced by the 
wild and irregular beauties that Kent had made 
popular in England ^ But though the character and 
the original gemms of Rousseau were stamped upon 
every f(*ature of his time, the doctiinesof the ‘ Social 
Contract’ are m all essentials horiowcd from Loche 
and from Sydney, and where they di\eige Irom their 
models til ey fail speedily into absuidity ^ The true 
causes of their mighty nitlnence are to be found m the 
condition of society Formerly thc} had been advo- 
cated with <1 view to special political exigencies, or 
to a single country, or to a single section of society 
For the first time, in the eighteenth century, they 
penetrated to the masqos of tlie people, stined them 
to their lowest depths, and jnoduced an upheaving 
that was scai((*ly less gcncial than tliat of the 
Reloimation ddie histoiy of the movement was like 
that of the enchanted well in the lush legend, which 
lay for centuiies shioudcd in darkness in tl^e midst of 
a gorgc‘ous city, till some caieloss hand left open thc 
door that had (uiclosed it and thc morning sunhght 
flashed u]>on its waters IniinedLitely it arose respon- 
sive to tlic beam, it huist the bairieis that had con- 
fined it, it submerged the city that had sui rounded 
it , and its resistless waves, chanting wild music to 
heaven, rolled over the temples and ovei the palaces 
of the past 

There is no fact more remarkable m this movement 

* See ii bingulaily curious As, f )r example, when it 

essay on the history of Gardens is contended that a people with 
in Vitet, Etudes sur VHisi(u}e reprebent ive government die 
de c'Art Le Notre laid out ‘slaves, except duiing the period 
the gardens )f Versaillts for of the elections {Contra t 
Louia XIV social, hv 111 ch XV ) 

\ 2 
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fcLan the mannor in which it lias m many countries 
risen to the position of a le/igion — that is to say, of 
an unselfish enthusiasin uniting' a ast bodies of men in 
aspiration towards an ideal and proiung* the source of 
heroic Aurtucs It is always exticmely imjiortant to 
trace the direction in Avhioh tlie spiiit of sclf-saciifice 
is movinn*, for upon ilie intensity of that spirit de- 
pends the moral elevation of an age, and upon its 
course the religious future of the Avorld It once 
impelled the wainors of Em ope to carry rum and 
desolation to the Avails of Jerusalem, to inundate 
the plains of Palestine \Aitli the blood of slaughtered 
thousands, and to purchase by unparalleled calamities 
some relics for the devotion of the })ilgum It once 
convulsed Europe with religious w.os, suspended all 
pacific 9peiatioiis, and paralysed all secular inteiests 
in order to secuie the ascendency of a church, or of a 
creed It once diove tens ot thousands into the re- 
l.irernent of the monasicncs , mdiiccd them to macerate 
their bodies, and to mortify their affections , to live 
in sackcloth and ashes, lu cold and povoity and pri- 
vations, that by such means they might attain their 
teward Tliese things haA^e noAv passed aAvay The 
crusadei’s SAvoid has long been sliattored, and his 
achievements haAc been idealised by the poet and the 
novelist The last AA^ave of the leligious wais that 
swept OA"(‘i so many lands has subsided into a calm that 
IS broken only by the noiSA" recriminations of a few 
angry polemics The monastic system ^.iid the con- 
ceptioiis fiom which if grew are l<i.dingrapidly before 
the increasing day Celibacy, volnntaiy iiOA'erty, and 
voluntary subjection, Aveie the tliiee subjects which 
Giotto painted over the high altar of Assisi as the 
distinctive characteristics of the saint — the efforts of 
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self- sacrifice that lead to the beatitude of heaven 
All of them have now lost their power Even that 
type of heroic grandeur which the ancient missionary 
exhibited, thou^h eulogised and revered, is scarcely 
reproduced The spirit of self-sacnfice still exists, 
but it IS to be sought in other fields —in a boundless 
plnlanihtojyy giowinc: out of aflecfions that are com- 
mon to all lehgions, and above all in the sphere of 
politics Liberty and not theology is the enthusiasm 
of the ninefeunth century The veiy men who would 
once have been conspicuous saints are now conspi- 
cuous revolutionists, foi wiiile then heroism and their 
disinteiestedness arc‘ their own, the direction these 
qualities take is detei mined by the pies&ure of their 
age 

If we analyse the democratic ideal which is exercis- 
ing so wide an influence, we find that it consists of two 
paits — a rearrang('inent of the map of Europe on the 
piinciple of the rights of nationalities, and a strong 
infusion of the democratic element into the govern- 
ment of each State The recognition of some uni- 
versal principle of political right poweiful enough to 
form a bond of lasting concoid lias alwa;ys been a 
favourite dream with statesmen and ])hilosophers 
Hildebrand sought it m the supremacy of the spiri- 
tual power, and in the consequent ascendency of the 
moial law, Dante in the fusion of all Emopean 
States into one great empire, presided over m tem- 
poial matters by the Caesars and in spiritual by the 
Popes , Grotius and Henry IV of France, in a tri- 
bunal like the Amphictyonic assembly of ancient 
Greece, deciduig w ith supreme authority international 
differences , diplomacy in artificial combinations, and 
especially in the system of the balance of powei 
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Tho modern doctrine of the rjglits of nationalities 
could not possibly ha-vc attained any gi eat importance 
till the present centuiy — m the fiist place because it 
IS only after the wide diltusion of education that the 
national sentiment acquires the necessary strength, 
concentration, and mtelligenco, and in the next place 
because the inflmuice of the selfish sid(‘ of human 
nature was hostile to it The conccjihons that tlie 
interests of adjoining nations arc diametrically op 
posed, that wealth can onlv be gained by displace- 
ment, and find eonquesi- is therefoie lire chief path to 
progress, weie long univeisal, but during tlie last 
century political economy has heen stcadilv subveit- 
rng them, and has aheady effi^cted so niucli that it 
scarcolv seems unreasonable to eoneludethat tlie i-ime 
will come when a policy of teiiitorial aggrandiseiniuit 
will he impossibh^ At the ^aine time the tension 
of free tiade has undoubtedly a tendency to cfit'et the 
disintegiation of great heferogeneoiis enpriies by de- 
stroying the peculiar advantage^ ol cidonies and of 
conquered territory, ^^hlle railways .tiul increasing 
knowledge \^eaken national antipathies and ta( dilate 
the political agglornetation of communities with a 
common race, language, and geographical position 
The result of all this is that raotn^es of seJf-inlerest 
do not oppose themselves as irowcrfull^' as of old to 
the recognition fd teiiitorial limits defined by the 
wishes of the people And this is peculiaily im- 
portant, because not only does interest, as distin- 
guished from passion, gain a gieatei empire with 
advancing civilisation, but passion itself is mainly 
guided by its power If, rntleed, we examine only 
tho proximate causes of Eiuofrean wars, they piesent 
the aspect of a pci feet chaos, aud the immense 
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majority might be ascribed to isolated causes or tc 
passing ebullitions of national jealousy But if we 
examine more closely, we find that a deepseatecT aver- 
sion produced by general causes had long jncceded 
and prepared the explosion The gient majority of 
wars during the last 1,000 yeais ina\ be classified 
under thiec heads — wars produced by opjiosition of 
leligiou*^ belief, wais lesulting from errouocnis econo- 
mical notions either concerning the balance of trade oi 
the material advantag( s of conquest, <ind wars result- 
ing from the collision ot the two hostile doctiines of 
tlie Divine right of Icings and the lights of nations 
Tn the first instance knowledero lias gamed a decisive, 
and in the second almost a decisive, victory Whether 
it will ever render equally impossible political combi- 
nations that outrage uniional sentiments is one of the 
great pioblems of the fnliiic This much at least is 
certain, that the piogjcss of the movement has pro- 
foundly and iirevocahly iiiipaii ed the force of treaties 
and of diplomatic an.nigementc as the regulating 
jumciples of Europe 

But whatevei may be thought on these subjects, it 
IS at least certain that the movement we liave traced 
has become a great moial influence m Euiope, and, 
like many others, exhibits a striking synthesis of the 
distinctive elements of two dilTeieiit civilisations 
The spiut of patriotism has under its influence as- 
sumed a position scarcely less piomineut than in 
intiquity, while at the same time, by a ti ansfonnation 
to vvhicli almost nil the influences of modern societj 
have concurred, it has lost its old exclusiveness with- 
out altogether losing its identity, and has assimilated 
with a sentiment of universal fraternity The sym- 
pathy between great bodies oi men was nevei so 
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strong, the stream of enthusiasm never flowed in so 
broad a current as at present , and in the democratic 
union of nations wo find tlie last and highest ex- 
pression of the Christian ideal of the brotherhood 
of mankind 

Nor IS it simplj in the international aspect of 
democracy that we trace this influence , it is found 
no less clearly in the changes that have been intro- 
duced into internal legislation and social life The 
political merits of democracy I do not now discuss, 
but no one at least can question the extent to which 
legislation has of late years been modified in favour 
of the lower classes, the sympathy and even deference 
that has been shown to their wants, the rapid oblile- 
ration of tlie hues of class-divisions, and the ever- 
mcreasing tendency to amalgamation based upon 
political equality and upon enlaiged sympathy 

It IS thus that amid the transformation or dissolu- 
tion of intellectual dogmas the great moral principles 
of Christianity continually reappear, acquiring new 
power in the lapse of acres, and influencing the type 
of each succeeding civilisation 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF RATIONALISM 

The history of labour is only second in importance 
to the lii&toiy of knowledge The estimate in which 
mdustiy held, the pimciples by which it is regu- 
lated and the channels in ^\dllch it is directed, not 
nieiely deteiinine the mateiial prospeiity of nations, 
but also in\aiiably contribute to the formation of a 
type ot charactei, and m consequence to a modifica- 
tion of opinions In the course of the present work 
T have moie than once had occasion to lefer to the 
influence of the industiial spiiit upon Rationalism, 
but I have thought it advisable to ieser\e its full 
discussion for a separate chaptei, in wlin h the rela- 
tion betweem the two evolutions will be clearly 
mamfesied, and the ini])oi tance of commerce both 
as a di sin fog rating and constructive agent will be 
established 

It we evamme from an industiial point of view 
the old civihsatioii, which was sinking rapidly into 
dissolution when Chiistianity arose, we shall at once 
perceive that slavery was the centi al fact upon which 
it rested Whenever, in a highly-organised society, 
this institution is prominent, it will impart a special 
cast to the national character, and will m some re- 
spects invert the normal conditions of developement. 
For labour, being identified with ignominy, will 
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become distasteful to all classes, and wealth will be 
speedily accumulatod in the hands of a few Where 
slavery exists there is no middle class, little or no 
manufacturing or commercial cnterjirise Tlie slave- 
owner poc,sosseb the means of lapidly amassing 
wealth, white the fjceman who not a slaveowner, 
being shut out fiom ncarl}" every path of industry, 
and being convinced that labour is a degiadation, 
will be both demoialised and impoverished At the 
same time a stiong military spiiit will usually be 
encouraged, both because the energies of men find no 
other spheio of action, and because in such a condi- 
tion of society ( on quest is tlie chief path to wealth 
In some respects the consequences of all this will 
appear very fascinating A high iiulitaiy enthnsiasin 
being engendered, the nation which cheiislies slavery 
will usually piovo victoiions in its conflicts vitli the 
commercial communities around it It will piodncc 
many great wariiors, many splendid examples of mili- 
tary devotion A combination of tlic high mettle of 
the soldier and ot a chivalrous contempt toi trade and 
the trading spiiit will impait <in aTistociatic and re- 
fined tone to the national manners, while the national 
intellect will be diverted from utihtanan inventions 
and pursuits, and will lie conceritiated on sublime 
speculations and woiks of beauty But as soon as 
the first energy of the conquering spirit has passed 
away, the hoHowneas of such a civilisation becomes 
appaient The increase of wealth, which in a free 
nation strengthens the middle classes and gives a new 
impulse to commercial entcrjirise, m a slave nation 
produces only luxury and vice , and the habit of 
regarding multitudes as totally destitute of rights, 
combmed with the military spirit that is general, 
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gives that vice* -i cliaracfcer of ^-Jae roost odious 
ferocity ^ 

It IS of course possible that the intervention of 
other influences may modify this type of character, 
and may retard and in some degree prevent the 
downfall it produces, but m as far as slavery is 
predominant in so far will these tendencies be dis- 
played In the ancient civilisation they were deve- 
loped to the full extent ora a \ ery eai ly pei lod 
the existence of slavery had pioduced, both m Gieece 
and Rome, a strong contem])t foi commerce and for 
manual labour, which was openly piofessed by the 
ablest men, and which harniomsod well with then 
disdain for the more utilitaiian aspects of science 
Among the Boeotians those who had dehled them- 
selves with commerce were excluded for ten years 
from all oflnes in thc' State Plato pronounced the 
tiade of a shopkeepei lo be a degradation to a free- 
man, and he iMslied it to be punished as a crime 
Aristotle, who asserted so strongly the political claims 
of the middle classc'^, dochued, nevei theless, that m 
a perfect State no citi/en should exeiciso any rae- 
chamcal ait Xenophon and Cicero were both of the 
same opinion Aiignstiis condemned a senator to 
death because he had debased his rank by taking 
part in a mannlactuie The single iorin of laboui' 
that was held m honoui was agiicultuie, and m the 
earhei and simpler periods of the national history, 
while slaves were still few and lu\iny was unknown, 
this pursuit pio\ed a suthcicnt vent for the pacific 
energies of the people But when the number and 

* The effects of bhueiy upon See ileo Storch, f^con foli- 
character h*ue l<ire]v Ixen tiq'Kc, tom v , and Ch Comte 
treated with \ory remiukable 'Lraite de Legulafion, hv v 
ability in Cairnes’ Slave Power 
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wealth of the populnhon liacl been uinltiplied, when 
a long senes of vicfcones ImJ greatly increased the 
multitude of slaves, and when the political privileges 
of a Roman citizen had been -widely extended, all 
classes flocked wit, Inn the walls, the surrounding 
country fell entirely into the hands of the aristocra.cy, 
and either Kinained nncultivaled or was cultivated 
only by slaves,* and tlie task of snp]jlying the ovei- 
grovvn city wilh corn ^devolved chiefly upon the 
colonies Withm (he city a vast half mihtaiy popu- 
lation, sufficiently powerful to control the government 
and intent only upon enjoyment, paralysed the ener- 
gies of the empne, and de&troj^'d cveiy trace of its 
ancient purity ‘ Bread and the games of the circus ’ 
was the constant demand, every other consideration 
was sacrificed to gi ant it , and industi v, m «nll its 
departments, was relinquished to the slaves 

If wc compare the conditions of theaiKn^nf with 
that of the modern slaves, we shall find that they 
wore in some respects pioibundl} diflereiit The 
modern slave-tiade has been earned on upon a scale 
and witli circuinstauces of atrocity little known to 
the ancients, noi was theiein antiquity the diflcronce 
ot race and colour that now prevents a fusion of the 
free and the enslaved classes ji^nstotle, the greatest 
of all the advocates of slav^eiy, iccomuiended masleis 
to hold out the prosyiect of futme emancipation to 
their slaves , and wc know that m the lattei da> s ol 
the Roman Empire the mariunijssion of old slaves 
was veiy general, and of those who were not old, by 

* See on tins Biib]ect Plutarch, .ibi\ Lrcated hy M Comtp, 
Iavcso/ ike Gra<cht , D^ouymue I'rcwe de JAq%&laiion See .iko 
Halycaniassus, hb n cap *29, VA\i.T\(\}i\yHititoire de V Ktonomu 
ColwmeW^y De Re Rii^iiicd This 'politique y Duroau de Ja Malle, 
whole subject has been very tlconomie politique de^ Eoniatm 
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AO means raie Besides this, the i^reat expansion of 
commerce enabling the modem slaveowneis to com- 
mand every desciiption of liixuiy in exchange for 
the pioduco of unskilled slave- labour, they have 
usually, in order to guaid against lebelliun, adopted 
the policy of brul-alising their slav^ea by enforced 
Ignorance — to such an extent that it is actually penal, 
m the Tnn)onty of the Slave States of Ainerna, to 
teach a slave to road ^ In the ancient civilisationsj 
on the other hand, the slaves produced all the articles 
of lefinemerit and laxur\ , conducted the most difficult 
toims of labour, and olten excicised the most im- 
portant prolessious ilis mind was theiefore very 
fiequently cuhivated to tlie highest point, and his 
value was proportioned to Ins intelligence Teience, 
Epictetus, and Publius Sjrus, were slaves, as were 
also some of the leading physicians, and many of the 
most distinguished sculplois It should be lemem- 
beied, too, that while modem slavciy was from the 
beginning an evil, slavery among the ancients was at 
first an unmmgled blessing — an iinpoitant conquest 
of the spirit, of humauiiv When men weie alto- 
gether baibaious they killed their pnsoneis , when 
they became moie meicitul they preserved them oa 
slaves * 

Still in the later da)s ot the republic, and during 
the empii e, the sufferings of the' slaves were sucb 
that it IS impossible to read them witliout a shudder 
The full feiocity of the national chaiactei was di- 
rected against bhem They wore exposed to wild 
beasts, or comjiclled to fight as gladiatois , they were 
often mutilated with atrocious cruelty , they were 

■ 1863 fully developed by Cannes and 

* The d^‘^t 11 ) 1 1 ions ]i i\e been TocqnoviUe 
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fcorhired on tbe shgbtest .suspicion, they were cmci 
Bed for tlie most trivial otiences If a master was 
murdered all his slaves were tortured , if the perpe- 
trator remained undiscovered all were put to death, 
and Tacitus relates a case m which no less than 400 
suffered for a single undiscovered cnminal We 
read of one sla\ e who was crucified for having stolen 
a quail, and of auoiher who was condemned to be 
thrown to the fish for having bioken a crystal 
vase Juvenal describe'^ a lady of fashion gratifying 
a momentary capiice b}^ ordering a slave to be 
crucified ^ 

It was m this manner that the old civilisation, 
which rested on conquest and on slavery, had passed 
into complete dissolution, the iiee classes being alto- 
gether demoraliped, and the slave classes exposed to 
the most honible cruelties At last the spirit of 
Christianity moved o\cr tins chaotic society, and not 
merely alleviated the evils that convulsed it, but also 
reorganised it on a new basis It did this in three 
ways it abolished slavery, it created chanty, it in- 
culeat ed self- saci i h c c 

In the fiist of these tasks Chnstianity was power- 
fully assisted by two otlior agents It is nevmr possible 
foi the moral sense to be entnely extinguished , and, 
by a Jaw winch is constantly manifi'stcd in history, 
we find that tho.se who liave emancipated themsches 
from the tendencie!^ of an evil age oitcn attain a 

* See nvrh horrible evi- Comte, Tiaiil dc LcqislaUon, 
denceof tlio .iliDcitieb ^n.utibLd liv \ Them is an extrtmel}- 

on Roman blaveb lu Loise- good estay on the condition of 

leur, ilivdi wir }(s Cnme^ •d theancunt slaves— one of the 
ks Pemci dan^ VAntiq'iuie ei b(‘.l c v fr wiittui on t]je subject 
le$ Teirvps modeyne^ (Pans, —in liodin’s RepMic, lib i. 

1863), pp 83-98, and in c 6 
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degree of moral excellence that had not been attained 
m ages that were comparatively pine Tlio latter 
days of pagan Rome exhibit a constant decay of re- 
ligions reverence and of common moiality , but tliey 
also exhibit a fevciisli aspnahon towards a now 
religion, and .i finer sense of the requirements of a 
high moiahty than had been displayed in the best 
days of the icpuldic We have a stiiking instance 
of the first of these tendencies in that sudden ditTusion 
of the w 01 ship of M it hi a, which was one of the most 
lomarkable of the antecedents of Cliiistianity About 
seventy yeais before the Cluistian eia this worship 
was iiiirodiiced i^ito Italy, as Plutarch tells us, by 
some Cilician } urates , and at a tune when universal 
scepticism seemed tlie doiniiiaiit charat t eristic of the 
Roman intellect, it took such turn root that foi 200 
yeais it continued to llourish, to excite the warmest 
enthusiasm, and to piudnie a ichgious revival in the 
centre ot a population that appealed entnely de- 
pt aved In the same way, about the time when 
Neio asci nded the thione, and when the humanity 
of the masses liad sunk to the lowest clih, there 
appealed m the (entre of pantmism a powciful 
icaction HI fiUoni of the suflei mg classes, of which 
Seneca was (he pniicipal exponent, hut which w'as 
more 01 less i(‘tle( ltd in thc‘ whole of the literature ot 
the time Seneca lecuried to the subject again and 

Again, aiid tiie Inst (mie in Rome ho very clearly 
and cmplnitically entoi ced ilu* duties of masters to 
their shwea, and the existcuice of a bond of fraternity 
that no accidental ditJeicmce of [position could cancel 
Nor was the moveuieiit confined to the writings of 
moralists A long senes of enacrineuts by Neio, 
Claudius, Antonme, .iiid Adiian gave the servile 
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class a legal position, took tke power of life and 
death out of the bands of the masters, prevented the 
exposure of slaves when old and infirm on an island 
of the Tiber (where they had often been left to die), 
forbade their nautilation or their employment as 
gladiators, and a])pointcd special magistrates to re- 
ceive then com}»laints What was done was, no 
doubt, very nnpeifect and inadequate, but it repre- 
sented a tendency of which Christianity was the 
continuation ^ 

A second influence favourable to the slaves came 
mto action at a later period I mean the invasion of 
the baibarians, who have been justly described as the 
I ep resen tail ves ot the ijrincijile of personal liboity in 
Europe ^ Slaveiy was not, indeed, absolutely un- 
known among them, but it was altogether exceptional 
and cntiicly uncongenial with then habits Prisoners 
of war, cnnnnals, oi men who liad gambled away 
tbeii liberty, woie the clncf sl.iv^cs, and it is piobable 
that servitude v\as laiely liei editary Whenever, 
thciefore, these tubes obtained an ascendency, thoj 
contributed to the destruction of slavery 

But when the fullest allowance has been made for 
tlieso influences, it will remain an undoubted fact that 
the reconstruction ot society wnis mainly the work of 
Chiistiamty Other influences rould 211 od ace the 
manumission of many slaves, but Cliristianiiy alone 
could efiect the piofound change of chaiacter that 
rendered 2DOssible the .ibolition of slaveiy Thei© are 
few subjects moie striking, and at the same time more 
instructive, than the history ot chat great transition 
The Christians did not preach a revolutionary doc- 

* This ino\eTn?nt has been hb 111 c 14 

^\ell noticed by Grotius he * GuuoL 
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brine They did not proclaim slavery altogether un- 
lawful, or, at least, not until the bull of Alexander III 
in the tweltth century, but they steadily sapped it 
at its basis, by opposing to it the doctruie of uni- 
veisal brotherhood, and by infusing a spirit of hu- 
manity into all ihe relations of society Under Con- 
stantine, tlu^ old lLn\s for the protection of slaves were 
re-enacted with additional pioMsions, and the separa- 
tion of the larnily ot the slave was foi bidden At the 
same time the seivih punishment of crucifixion was 
fibohslied , but not so niucdi from motives of humanity 
as on account ot the sacred character it had acquired 
Very soon a disposition was manifested on all sides 
to eiiicincipate &la\es, and that emancipation was in- 
variably associated with loligiun Sunday was espe- 
cial!) iccommoTided as the most a])propnate day foi 
the ein<nicipation, and the ceiemoin almost invariably 
took place in the (diurcli Gieuoiy the Great set the 
example of freeing a niuubei of his slaves as an act of 
devotion, and it soon became custoinaiy foi sovereigns 
to do the same thing at seasons of gieat jJuhlic re- 
joicing Under Justniiau the restiictiona that had 
been jdacod upon emancipation by testanient were 
removed L^or a shori. time the meie losolution to 
enter a monastery gave hbeity to the slave , and the 
monks being ibi tlie most patt leciuited fiom the 
servile caste, woie always leady to facilitate the de- 
hverance of tlioii bicthien Even lu leligious ])erse- 
cutions tins object was lemeinbered The Jew', were 
eaily noted as slavc-de^ilcj s, and among the first and 
most frequent mensuie^> diiecU^i against them was 
bhe maiiumissiou of then Christian slaves In all 
the ntes of religion the diflerence between bond and 
free was studiously ignoied, and the clergy invanably 
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proclaimed the net ol enfitinehiseincnt to be merito- 
nous ^ 

By these means an impulse lavouiable to liberty 
was iinpaiied to all ^^llo were within the influence of 
the Church Slavery began lapidly to disappear, oi 
to fade into serfdom At the same time tlic Church 
exei ted lier powers, wntli no loss cfloct, to alloviato the 
sufferings of those who still oontiiuiod in bondage 
In England, especially, all tlie civil laws foi the pro- 
tection of the theows, oi Sa\on slaves, appear to have 
been preceded by, and based upon, the canon law 
When, as far as can bo asc(M tamed, the pcjw'er of the 
mastei was by law unlimited, we find the Churcb 
assuming a ]uiisdiction on tlie subject, and directing 
special penances ‘ againstmasiers w ho took from then 
theows tlie money tlioy had lawfully earned , against 
tliose who slew their theows without judgment or 
good cause , against mistresses who beat their female 


' Cod Theod lib ii tit 8, 
lex 1 and iv 7, 1 Enr tlio 
hibtoiy of the action ol Chiis- 
tianitv upon ‘^te A 

Comt(, PhiloiiOphit' ,loin 

VI pp ‘13-47 , SloitJi Pco}iV‘ 
iniL poiitiqxif , tom v pp 306- 
310, Troplong Influence du 
Chriiiiiani'^inL snii Ic DruU civil 
The measuies against Jew Bla\e- 
nwiiers have boon notu ed bj 
Bedarnde, du Lac, and inari> 
other wnteis It must be ac 
knowltdged, however, that the 
Christian Empeioi Giatian 
made one 1 ivv vvlnoh may r<uik 
with the most atiocious ot 
Paganism It provuhs, that 
if a slav^e accused his master of 
iiny crimt except high treason, 
the justice of tiie charge was 


not to be examined, but tlic 
slive was to bo conimitLed to 
the Ibuncs ‘(him acfusatoios 
servi dominis intoiunt, lu mo 
judiLiorum expec tot cveutuni, 
niliil qucCn, nihil disruti [daitt, 
sod Lcm ipsia drLitionum J i bel- 
li s, cum onini scriptuiaium ot 
meditali criminib appiratu, 
lufmdaiuin accusatioiium tie- 
moiitur auctoros iqil o tamen 
adpetiUe majestatis ininino, in 
quo etiain eoiviR hcncsla pro- 
ditio est Nam et hoe f.Kinus 
tenditiii dominos ’ -Cod Theod 
IX 6, 2 lluiioima accorded 
slaws the liberty of accusing 
their masters m cases ot heresy, 
and Theodosius in casob of 
p<iganism 
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theows so that they die within three days , and ai]^ninst 
treemen who, by ordtT of the lord, ki]l a theow ’ 
^Lbove all, the whole machinery of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline was put in motion to shelter the otherwise 
unprotected chastity of the female slave ^ That 
Church which often seemed so haughty and so over- 
bearing in its dealings with kings and nobles, never 
failed to listen to the poor and to the oppressed, and 
for many centuries then protection was the foremost 
of all the objects of its policy 

Yet as long as the old antipathy to labour continued, 
nothing of any lasting value had been effected But 
here, again, the influence of the Church was exerted 
with unwa\ ei mg beneficence and success The Fathers 
employed all then eloquence in favour of labour but 
it IS to the monks, and especially to tlie Benedictine 
monks, that the clninge is pre-eminently due At a 
time when leligious enthusiasm was all directed to- 
wards the monastic life as towards the ideal of 
perfection, they made labour an essential part of 
their disciphne Whoiover they went, they revived 
the traditions of old Roman agncultuic, and large 
tracts of France and Belgium were drained and 
planted by their hands And though agncultuie and 
gardening were the foiins of laboui in which they 
especially excelled, they indii ectly became the authors 
of every other For when a monastery was planted, 
it soon becami the nucleus aioiind vhicli the inhabi- 
tants of the neighbourhood clustered A town was 
thus gradu.illy formed, civilised by Christian teach, 
mg, stimulated to nidustry by the example of the 

‘ Wnghr, Letter thi Po- Loufion, 1843 

iitical Coudxtion of till Fnglish ^ Cliampagny, La Vhmiie 
Feabantry duriny the Middle chi 275-'289 
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motiks, and protected by tbe leverence that attached 
to them At tlie same time the oinamentation of the 
church gav^e the first impulse to art The monks of 
the ordei ol St TLisi] (h voted themselves especially 
to painting, and all tlio mediaeval architects whose 
names have come down to ns are sanl to ha>e been 
ecclesiastics, till the use of those great lay companies 
who designed oi built Iho cathedrals of the twelfth 
century V great number of tlie towns of Belgium 
trace their oi igin in this manner to the monks ^ For 
a long time tlie most eminent pi elates did not disdain 
manual labour , and it is i elated of no less a person 
than Becket that he was in the habit of labouring 
during harvest time in the fields ^\ltll the monks at 
the monasteries winch lie visited ^ 

By these means the contempt for labour which had 
been produced by slavery was collected, and the path 
was opened for the rise of the indiistiial classes which 
followed the crusades The ferocity of cl lai actor that 
bad preceded Christianity was combatt d vith equal 
zeal, though not quite equal success, b) the organisa- 
tion of Christian (ll.Lll^y 

There is ccitainly no other feat me of the old civi- 
lisation so lepulsive as the iiidifiereiice to suffering 
that it displayed It is indeed tine that in tins re- 
spect there was a coiisKleiahle diffcTence betw^ecu the 
Greeks and the Tiomans In then aimainents, in their 
wars, above all, in then extreme solicitinle to guard 
the inter os ts of oiqdnnis and minors that chai ac tensed 

* See on this subject Penn, 58, 59 
La Richcsse dans kb SvciHls ^ Eden, History oj the Ija 
chrHien7ie^i tom i pp 815- houring Clatises m England, 
3G1 , Van Hibt du vol i p 50 

Commerce helge, toni i. pp 
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their legislation,' the former displayed a spirit oi 
humanity for which we look in vain among the 
latter. Besides this, the political systems of Greece 
and, m its latter days, of Rome, were so fiamed that 
the state in a great measure supplied the material 
wants of the people, and a poor-law of the heaviest 
kind was, to a certain extent, a substitute for private 
beneficence Still there appeals to have been no public 
refuge for tlie sick , the infant was entirely unpro- 
tected , and infanticide having been — at least in the 
case of deformed children — expressly authonsed by 
both Plato and Aristotle, was seldom regarded as a 
crime ^ The practice of biinging up oi})hans avow- 
edly for prostitution vas equally common The con- 
stant association of human sufTeiing with popular 
entertainments rendered the populai mind continually 
more callous 

Very different was the aspect pre'^ented by the 
early Church Long before tlie eia of jieisecution 
had closed, the hospital and the Xcnodochion, or 
refuge for sti angers, was known among tlioClinstians 
The epitaphs in tlie catacombs abundantly prove the 
multitude of foundlings that were sustained by their 
chanty, and when Christianity became the domin- 
ant religion, the protection of infants was one of the 
first changes that was manifested in the laws ^ The 

* Q-rote, Hist of Greece ^ family, it induced the poor 

vol 11 p 123 mfirrj recklessly, while, orne 

* Hume has very ingeniously the (.hildren were born, natural 
suggested, and Maltlius hue athi tion would stiuggle to the 
adopted the suggestion, that the last to sustain them 

ancient permis'^ioii of inf.inti- Mt is worthy of notice that 
cide )\ad on the whole a ten- deserted children in the early 
deucy to multiply mther than Church appear to hive been 
I o diminish population, for, by supported mainly by private 
removing the fiar of a numepoTis chanty and those foundling 
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freqaent famines and the frightful distress caused by 
the invasion of the barbarians, and by the transition 
from slavery to freedom, were met by the most bound- 
less, the most lavish benevolence The Fathers were 
ceaselessly exhorting to charity, and lu language so 
emphatic that ft se'einecl sometimes almost to ignore 
tho rights of property, and to verge upon absolute 
communism ^ The gladiatorial games were cease- 
lessly denounced , but the affection with which they 
were legarded by the people long resisted the efforts 
of philanthropists, till, in the midst of the spectacle, 
the monk Telemachus rushed between the combat- 
ants, and his blood was the last that stained the 
arena But perhaps the noblest testimony to the 


hospitals, to which political 
economists so strongly object, 
were unknown In the time 
of Justinian, howevei, wr find 
notices of Brepliot ropl] la , oi 
asylums for children , and 

foundations, ml f nOod e'^pecuilly 
for foundlings, are '^aul to h.ivc 
existed 111 the sovonth and 
eighth centuiies (Labourt, Re- 
cherches mrhb Knfan tsUouDis, 
Pails, 1848, pp .32, 3.3 1 A 
foundling liospital was esta- 
blished by Innocent III at 
Rome The objections to lh( sc 
instituiions, on account of llion 
encour.igcment ot tilo, as uill 
as (he tnglitful mortality ])ro- 
vaihng among them, arc udl 
known M‘Culloch states that 
between 1792 and 1797 th( 
admissions into foundling hos- 
pitals in Dublin were 12,786. and 
the deaths 12,561 (JW Econ 
part 1 ch viii ) Magdalen isy- 
)um8, which M Ch Comte and 
other economists h.ive vibe- 


mently denounce d , were also un- 
known in tho early Churcli The 
fust erected in Franco was early 
in lIk’ thirteen til ten fury , the 
famous institution of the Bon 
Past! nr was founded by a Dutch 
lady com cited to CatholiLihin 
in 1698 A lull history of Ihese 
institut-ions is given in Parent- 
Duchdtt let’s singularly int( i 
cstitig woi k on Prostitvtion m 
the City of Pans Tbe ad- 
mirable societies for the su( cour 
ot indigent motheis, ubich 
complete the measures for the 
piotcction of infancy, wck 
(.hiefly the uoik ot tho French 
tioethinkfrs of tlie lasbccntuiy 
Beaumarchais dedicated paitof 
the profits of tlio Manage de 
Figaro to tliat of Lyons (Du- 
celher, Hist Classes la 

honeiises eii France^ p 296) 

* See some very striking in- 
stances of this in Champagny’s 
Chaittk chretunne 
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extent and the catholicity of Christian chanty was 
furnished by an adversary Julian exerted all hw 
energies to produce a charitable movement among 
the Pagans , ‘ for it is a scandal/ he said, ‘ that the 
Galileans should sujiport the destitute, not only of 
their religion, but ef our^ ’ 

In leading the hisf()i> of that noble eflB.orescence of 
charity which niaiked the fiist ages of Christianity, 
it IS impossible 1o avoid roflectuig u})oii the strange 
destiny that lias consigned almost all its authors to 
obscurity, ^\hlle the names of those who took any 
conspicuous pait m sectarian history have become 
household woids among mankind We hear much 
of martyrs, who scaled their testimony with blood , of 
courageous mlsslona^e^, who planted the slaiidaid of 
the Cross among sa\ age nations and m pestilential 
climes , but we hcai little of that heroism of chanty, 
which, with no jirccedert (o guide it, and with every 
early habit to oppose it, coni routed the most loathsome 
forms of suffeimg, and, ioi the first time in the his- 
tory of humanity, made pain and Indeous disease the 
objects of a icverenLial atleetion In tlie intellectual 
condition of by gone Lcntuiies, it A\as impossible that 
these things should be appreciated as they deserved 
Chanty was piachsed, indeed, nobly and constantly, 
but it did not strike tho iiu agination, it did not elicit 
the homage oi mankind It was legarded by the 
masses as an entirely subordinate department of 
virtue, and (he noblest eiloits of philanthropy ex- 
cited far less admiiation than the macerations of au 
anchoiite or the pioselytising zeal of a sectarian 
Fabiola, that Homan lady who seems to have done 
more than any othei single individual m the erection 
of the first hospitals , St Landry, the great apostle of 
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charity iii Prance , even TelemacLus himself, are all 
obscure names in history The men who orgamsed 
that vast network of hospitals that overspread 
Europe after the Crusades have passed altogether 
from lecollection It was not tiU the seventeenth 
century, when modem habits of thought were widely 
diffused, that St Vincent de Paul arose and furnished 
an example of a saint who is profoundly and univer- 
sally revered, and who owes that reverence to the 
splendour of his charity But although it la true that 
duiing many centuries the philanthropist was placed 
upon a far lower level than at present, it is not the 
less true that charity was one of the earliest, as it 
was one of the noblest, creations of Christianity , and 
<J)at, independently of the incalculable mass of Buf- 
fering it has assuaged, the influence it has exercised 
in softening and purifying the character, in lestrain- 
ing the passions, and enlarging the sympathies of 
manki id, has made it one of the most important 
elements of our civihsation The piecepts and ex- 
am] lies of the Gospel stmek a chord of pathos which 
the noblest philosophies of antiquity had never 
reached For the first time the aureole of sanctity 
encircled the brow of sorrow and invested it with a 
mysterious charm It is related of an old Catholic 
saint that, at the evening of a laboiious and well- 
spent life, Christ appeared to him as a man of 
sorrows, and, commending his past exertions, asked 
him what reward he would desire Fame, and wealth, 
and earthly pleasures had no attraction to one who 
had long been weaned from the things of sense , yet 
the prospect of other and spiritual blessings for a 
moment filled the saint with joy , but when he looked 
upon that saci^ed brow still shadowed as witli the 
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.ingnist of Gethsemane, every selfish wish was for- 
gotten, and, with a voice of ineffable love, ho an- 
sweied, ‘ Loid, that I might suffer most ^ ’ * 

Tlie tlnrd pnncijile that Christianity employed to 
correct the evils of a decayed society was the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice Wo have already seen some of 
the evils that resulted from the monastic system , but, 
considered m its proper place, it is nob diflicult to 
perceive its use For the manner m which society 
attains that moderate^ and terripei ed excellence which 
IS most congenial to its welfare is hy imperfectly 
aspiring towards an heroic ideal In an age, there- 
fore, when the government of force had produced 
umveisal anarchy, theologians taught the doctrine 
of passive obedience In an ago wlien unbiidled 
luxury had produced an unbridled coriupfion they 
elevated voluntary povei ty as a vi r tne In an age 
when the facility of dnoice had almost legalised 
polygamy, they proclaimed, wiMi St Jerome, that 
‘ mariaage jicoples earth, but virginity heaven ’ 

The earliei portion of the middle ages presents the 
almost unique spectacle of a society that was in all its 
parts moulded and coloured by theological ideas, and 
it was natural that when the progress of knowledge 
destroyed the ascendency of those ideas a umversal 
moditicatioii should ensue But besides this, it is 
not, I think, dilhcult to perceive that the industrial 
condition of Europe at this time contained elements 
of dissolution The true incitements to industry 
must ever be round in its own rewards The desire 

* This IS, I believe, r( lated of Mon.it The Virgin appeared 
St John of the Oioes 'I her© to him and offered him a crown 
18 a somewhat similar legend of roses, which he refused, and 
of ft Spanish saint of the tlnr- Clirist then gave liim His own 
teenth century named Ramon crown of thorns 
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of wealth, the multiplied wants and aims of an 
elaborated ci\nlisatioii, the rivalry and the ambition 
of commerce, are the chief causes of its progress 
Labour performed as a duty, associated with the 
worship of voluntary poverty, and with the condem- 
nation of luxuiy, was altogether abnormal It was 
only by the emancipation and developcment of some 
of the towns of Italy and Belgium that the industrial 
spirit became entirely secular, and, assuming a new 
prominence and on ei gy, introduced an oidci of ten- 
dcncies into Europe which gradually encroached 
upon the domain of theology, and contributed laigely 
towards the Ileformation, and towaids the lationaliaiii 
that followed it But before (^xaminine: tbo natiiin 
of those tendencies it may be necessary to say a few 
words concerning Ibc cncumstances that gave them 
birth 

Although the old Homan slavery received its 
death-blow under the influences I have noticed, some 
lingering remains of it continued till the twelftli or 
thirteenth centiiiy / and the seifdoin tliat followed 
not only continnod much later, bul even for a long 
time absorbed great numbers of the free peasants 


* In 1102 a Council of West- 
minster found it nccesSiiiy to 
prohibit the sale of slaves in 
England (Eden, of La- 

bouring Classes, vol i p 10), 
and btill later the English i^eic 
accustomed to sell slaves tothi 
Irish, and Gir.ildus Cambrensis 
tells us that the emancipation 
of their sldveB as an act ot 
devotion vias enjoined by the 
Irish bishops on the occasion 
of Strongbow’s invasion Bodin 
has noticed some passages from 


tlu bulls of the Popes relative 
to slaves in Italy as Lite as the 
thirteenth century {Uepuhlujue, 
p 43) Religion, which so 
powerfully coii+nbuted to the 
( ni mcipation, in some c ises 
liad an opposite influenci , tor 
Chiistians enslaved 'witliont 
-sciuple Jews and Mahometans, 
who naturally letaliated The 
number of Christian slaves 
bought up by the Jews had 
been one of the complaints of 
Agohird in the ninth century 
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The rapacity of the nobles, and the ftimines that 
were so frequent during the middle ages, induced the 
poor to exchange their liberty for protc*ction and for 
bread , and the custom of punishing all ciimes by 
fines, with the alternative of servitude in case of non- 
payment, still further increased the evil At the 
same time ihe mildness of the ecclesiastical rule, and 
also the desire to obtain the advantage of the piayers 
of the monks, induced many to atta<3h themselves as 
seifs to the monasteries * Although it would be un- 
fair to accuse the Church of abandainng the cause of 
emaiicipatioD, it is ptobable that this last fact in some 
degree lessened liei zeal ^ The bulk of the population 
of Europe weie emaiuipated between the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries , but the remains of serfdom 
have even now siaieeU d]sa})j)ciued ^ In the towns, 
however, personal rind political hbcity was attained 
much oailici Soinethmg of the old Homan munici- 
pal government had lingered faintly m the south of 
France dining the whole of tlie middle ages , but the 
complete emancipation w^as chieliy due to the neces- 
sities of soveieigns, wdio, in tlieir conflicts with the 


' See on all 

Hallam’s Middle lol i 

pp 217-218 

2 ‘ The clergy, and especiall} 
he\erdl Popes, enfoiced inanu- 
misyion as a duty upon lumen, 
and iii\eiglied agimst the scan - 
dll of keeping Christians in 
bondage , but thov re not, 
It ifj said, as leady in peifoim- 
mg their own pirLs The vil- 
leins upon the Chuith lands 
were among th* last who wtie 
emancipated — Hallim, 

Ages, vol ^ p 221 
“ The de<‘linc ol yeitdorn has 


b< en tuatod b) Uallim, Jhst 
of Middle Ages, vol i pp 222, 
223 As late as 1775, colliers 
in Stotlind weie bound to per- 
pelUril beivice in the works to 
which they belonged Upor 
the sale of those works the pur- 
chasers had a right to their 
sei vices, nor could the} be else- 
where receued into service ex- 
cept by pel mission of the owner 
oi the collieries See a nou 
by M‘Uullocb, in his edition of 
the Wealth of Nations ^ vol, ii 

p 186 
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nobles or wilb other nations, gladly purchased by pri- 
vileges the assistance of the towns It is ])robable that 
the fact of many of the English kings being usurpers 
contributed in this way to the emancipation of the 
English citizens and the struggle between the king 
and nobles in France, and between the Popes and the 
emperors in Italy, had a similar effect Whenever a 
town was emancipated an impulse was given to in- 
dustry The Ciasades at last gave the municipal 
and nulustrial element an extra(Jidmary prominence 
The great sums for wdiich kings and nobles became 
indebted to tlie middle classes, the lapid extension of 
navigation, the inventions that were imported into 
Europe from the East, and, above all, the happy for* 
tune that made the Italian towns the centre of the 
stream of wedlth, had all, in diflerent ways, increased 
the influence of the towns In the course of the 
twelfth century, neaily all which carried on commer- 
cial mtei course with Italy had obtained municipal 
government, and some of those of Belgium, and 
along the shores of the Baltic, almost e(iualled the 
Italian ones in commercial activity ^ At the same 
time the creation of guilds and corporations of 


^ ‘It wants not proh^bililv, 
though It manifestly apptdis 
not, that Mhlliam Rufus, HtriT’^y 
I , and King Stephen, being all 
Qsmpds, granted largo immu- 
mties to burghs to secuii them 
to their pally, and by the tune 
that Glaiivil \wote, which was 
in tho roign of Ilenry II , burghs 
had so great pruileges as that, 
if a bondsman or strTant re- 
mained m a burgh as a burgess 
or member ot it a year and a 
day, he was by that very resi- 


dence made fiee , and so it was 
in ScofJiind he vvas always 
irtc, and ejijoyid the libeity ol 
th( burgh 1 1 he w ei e able to buy 
a buigage, and Jus lord claimtd 
him not within a year and a 
day ’ — Brady, IJistoi md Ttrea- 
iis< on Ctiicb (1690), j) 18 
^ Thieriy, du Turn 
pp 24, 25 It ife scarcely ne- 
cessary to refer to the admirable 
sketch of the history of towns 
in the Wealth of Nations 
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different trades consolidated the advantages that had 
been gained For although it is undoubtedly true 
that in a normal condition of society the system of 
protect 1071 and monopoly, of which the corporations 
were the very ideal, is extiemely unfav out able to 
production, in the anaichy of the middle ages it was 
of great use iii giving the tiadiiig classes a union 
which protected tlicm from plunder, and enabled them 
to inchne legislation in their favour Commerce, 
under their influence, became a gre«it power A new 
and secular civihsalion was t.alled into being, vhich 
gradually encroaclied upon the ascendency of theo- 
logical ideas, and introduced a new phase in the 
developernent of Euio})e 

It may be obseived, however, tliat the opposition 
that at last arose between the theoh^gical and the 
commercial spirit is not exactly wliat w(' might at 
first sight have expected , for m the earlier stages ot 
society they have striking points of afifimty Mis- 
sionary enterprises and conimercia] entci puses aie the 
two mam agents for the diffusion of ci^ ilisation ; they 
commonly advance together, and eacli has \ery fre- 
quently proved the pioneer of the oihei Besides 
this, the Crusades, wlucli weie the chief expression 
of the leligious sentiments of the middle ages, owed 
their paitial success in a great measuie to the com- 
mercial communities It was the merchants of 
Amalfi nho, bv tlicir tiaffic, first opened the path 
for Chiistiaiis to Jerusalem, and, m con^niiction with 
the other Italian lepub lies, supplied the chief wants of 
the Crusaders The spiiit that made the Venetian 
merchants of the thiiteonth century stamp the image 
of Christ upon their coins, and the merchants of 
Floi once impose a tax upon their rich woollen maim- 
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Tactures, in order, with the pioduce, to erect that 
noble cafhedial wiueli is even now among the wonders 
of the woild, seemed to augur well for their alliance 
with the Chinch Yet the event shows that these 
expectations were unfounded, and whenever the type 
of civilisation was formed m a inly by commercial en- 
terprise, there arose a conflict wiih the theologians 

The first point in which the commercial civilisation 
came into collision with tlie Church was the lawfulness 
of lending money at inteiest, or, as it was then callea, 
of practising usury 

In the present day, when political economy has been 
raised to a science, nothing can appear moie simple 
than the position that interest occupies in pecuniary 
arrangements We know that, m a society in which 
great works of industry or public utility aie earned 
on, immense sums will iiecessaiily be borrowed at 
interest, and that such transactions are usually ad\ an- 
tageous both to the lender and the boirowei The 
first lends his money for the purpose of increasing his 
wealth by the interest he receives , the second obtains 
the advantage of disposing of a sura which is sufficient 
to set m motion <i lucrative business, and this advan- 
tage more than compensates him for the mteiesi he 
pays We know, too, that this inteicst is not capri- 
cious in its amount, but is governed by fixed laws 
It usually consists of two distinct elements — the inte- 
rest which is the price of money, and what has been 
termed* the ‘interest of assurance ’ The price of 
money, hke the price of most other commodities, is 

* By J -B Say, in his Traith fective, becansp it does not com 
(Ti^onomie where the prise the opprobrium cast upon 

subject of usury is admirabJy the lender, which is one great 
discussed The term, ‘ interest cause of the extraordinary rise 
of assurance/ however, is de- of interest 
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determined bj the law of supply nnd demand * It 
depends upon the proportion between the amount of 
money that is to be lent and the demands of the bor- 
rowers, which propOTl ion is itself influenced by many 
consideiations, but is chiefly rei^ulatcd in a normal 
state of society by the amount of wealth and the 
amount of enterprise The second kind of interest 
arises in those cases m which thcio is some danger 

O 

that the creditoi may lose what he has lent, or in 
which some penalty, inflicted by law or by public 
opinion, attaclies to the loan For it is manifest 
that men will not diveit their ca])ital from secuie to 
insecure < nteijirises unless there is a possibility that 
they may (jbtam a larger gam in the latter than in the 
former, and it is equally manifest that no one will 
vohiidatily take a couise that exposes him to legal 
penalties nr to jinblic r(‘proach unless he has some 
pressing motive for doing so 

If, tlum, when the law of supply and demand has 
regnlaled the late inter tst, the government of the 
country mteij)osos, and eithei piohihits all interest 
or endeavours to fi\ it at a lower rate , if public 
opinion stigmatises ilie lender at inteiest as infamous, 


' As this IS not a treatise of 
Politic.!,! Economy, tho iciclfr 
will, I trust, prirdon my idopt- 
ing this old and si in [do foiimi- 
lary, without cnteiinp; at lenpth 
into tho t’ontroA^eis\ created by 
the new forrnulaiy ot Ricardo - 
that price is rogul.itcd by the 
cost ot production In tho v.Lst 
majority of chbcs tlu v© two for- 
mulanes lead to exactly the 
same result, and the principal 
ad\antape of that of Ricardo 
seems to be, first, that in soma 
(. ises iL gives greater piecision 


than theother, and secondly, that 
]t suppleiTK nts tho other, meet- 
ing a tow cMSos to which the old 
foiinular} will nut apply in 
deterinining the value of the 
precious metals as measured b> 
other tilings — that is to say, as 
relit cUd in iirices — the rule ot 
Ritaido seems most satisfac- 
tory in determining the normal 
rate of interest, the old rule is, 
I think, perfectly adequ ite 
There arc some good remarks 
on this in Chevalier ifieow 
poh/ He. \ c 1 
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and if religion brands his act as a crime, it is easy 
from the foregoing principles to perceive what must 
be the consequence As long as there are persons 
who urgently desire to borrow, and persons who 
possess capital, it is quite certain that the relation of 
debtor and creditor will continue , but the former will 
find that the terms have greatly altered to his disad- 
vantage For the capitalist will certainly not lend 
without exacting interest, and such interest as is at 
least equivalent to the profits he would derive if he 
employed his money m other ways If tlie law forbids 
this, he must either not lend, or lend in a manner that 
exposes him to legal penalties A gieat number, 
overcome by their scruples or their lears, will adopt 
the former course, and consequently the amount of 
money in the community which is to he lent, and 
which IS one of the great regulators of the price of 
money, will be diminished , while those who venture 
to incur the risk of infringing human and, as they 
believe, Divine laws, and of incurring tiie infamy 
attached by public opinion to the act, must bo bribed 
by additional interest At tlie same time the furtive 
character given to the transaction is eminently favour- 
able to imposition. The more therefore law, public 
opinion, and religion endeavour to lower the current 
rate of interest, the more that rate will be raised 
But these principles, simple as they may now 
appear, were entirely unknown to the ancients, and 
from an extremely early period the exaction of interest 
was looked upon with disfavour The origin of this 
pre]udice is probably to be found in the utter ignorance 
of all uncivilised men about the laws that regulate 
the increase of wealth, and also in that early and 
univei’sol sentiment which exalts prodigality above 
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parsimoiiy At all times and in all nations this pre- 
ference bas been shown, and tlieie is no literature in 
which it has not been reflected From the time of 
Thespis dowmwards, as Bonthain reminds us, there is 
scarcely an instance \ u which a lender and a borrower 
have appealed upon the staoe without the sympathies 
of the audieute beiu^ olaimed for the latter The 
inoie Ignorant the people the more strong will be 
this prejudice, and it is therefore not surprising 
that those who ivere the pie-eminent representatives 
of parsimony, ^\lif) W(io constantly increasing their 
wealth in a A\ a\ 1h«it was so difteront fioin the ordinary 
forms ot industry, ,uid who olt^n appeared in the 
odious light of op])ieasors of the pooi, bliould Lave 
been from the eaihest times legaided with dislike 
Anstotle and many other ot the Gieek philosophers 
cordially adopted the popular view , but at the same 
time money-lcndnig «among tlie Gi eoks w as a romraon 
though a despised juofessiou, and r-vas little or not at 
all molested by authority Among the Gauls it was 
placed under the special patronage ot Meicury In 
Rome also it was authorised by lav, though the 
legislators coustantly sought to legulatc its terms, 
and though both the philosophers and the people at 
large branded the money-lenders as the iiiarn cause of 
the decline of the om])ne The immense advantages 
that capital posse fa ses in a slave -country, and the 
craving for luxury tliat was universal, combined with 
the insecurity produced by general maladministration 
and corruption, and by frequent tuniultci L^ated with 
the express object of freeing the plebcinns fiom tberr 
debts, had raised the ordinary rate of inter ost to an 
enormous extent, and this, which was in truth a 
symptom of the diseased condition of society, was 

z 
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usually regarded as the cause At the same tune the 
extreme seventy with which Roman legislation treated 
insolvent dehioi s exasperated the people to the high- 
est point against the exacting creditoi, while, for the 
reasons I have already stated, the popular hatred of 
the usureis and the inteiference of legislators with 
their trade still fiirtlior aggiavated the evil Besides 
this, it should be observed that when public opinion 
stigmatises money-lending as criminal, great industnal 
enterprises that i est upon it will be unknown Those 
who boiiow will thinefoie for the most part borrow 
on account of some urgent necessity, and the fact 
that inteiost is wealth made from the* poverty of 
othets will increase the prejudice agaiust it 

When the subject came undei the notice of the 
Fathers and of the mediaoral writers, it was treated 
with unhositatmg emphasis All the pagan notions 
of the iniquity of money-lending wci o unanimously 
adopted, strengthened by the liostility to wealth which 
early Chiistianify constantly inculcated, and enforced 
with such a degiee of autlioiity and of persistence 
that they soon passed into nearly every legislative code 
Tmgot and some othei writers of the eighteenth 
century have endeavoured to establish a distinction 
between moie or less rigorous theolognins on this 
subject In fact, however, as anyone who glances 
over the authorities that have been collected by the 
old controversialists on the subject may convince 
him'^elf, there was a peifect unanimity on the geneial 
principles connected with usury till the casuists of 
the seventeenth century, although there were many 
controversies about their special applications * A 

* All the old Catholic works Philosophy show this, but I 
on the Canon T/tiw and on Moral may especially indiftate Con- 
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i*adical misconception of the nature of intciest ran 
through all the writings of the Fathers, of the me- 
diaeval theologians, and of the theologians of the time 
of the Reformation, and produced a code of com- 
mercial nioi<dity tliat appears with e<iual clearness 
m the Patiistic invectives, in the decrees of the 
Councils, and in neail} every book that has ever 
been wrii ten on the Canon Law The difference 
between theologians was not ni what they taught, but 
in the degree of emphasis with which they taught it 
Theie wcie no doubt times m winch the doctrine of 
the Ohiiich fell into con]p<nati\e desuetude there 
were times wlicn usniy was very geneially jiractised, 
and not veiy geneially condcmined There aie even 
a feu e\am])les of Councils which, without in any 
degree justifying usuiy, contented themselves with 
expressly eensunng piiests who had practised it* 


una, AdvcT'^u'^ Usuram (Rurna?, 
1746), Cuncina, Vsura Lon- 
iraciiin irini (Romae, 1748), 
Leotanlus, De Ihuris (laig- 
(luni, 1049), Lcimot et 
magCMU, Diet iov7i air ' (Ja'^ 

d^* ConkChme (,i collection of 
the decisiunb ot tlio doutoifa of 
the horl>Dinie),art frs 2 crc(P.tri 8 , 
1733) , und Confhencet^ ctclc- 
6>tas({qm^ de Pans s)>r VlJ^urc 
(Pans, 1718) This last work 
was puhliblitd under the direc- 
tion or, it all events, pationage 
ot Cardi n al d e N oai 11 es, an d 
contdiiiB a very large amount of 
mlormatioii on the subject It 
^\ent through sivcral tditions 
the first was jmbbsbed in 1697 
See too Li^geois, Kksai siir 
VHi^toire ct la Llyislatwn de 
C Umre 

* This appeals to have been 


the case in Engl<ind, wheie the 
laxity on ibo subject was con- 
snlerablt in the twelfth and 
thirteen til cent lines (^ee Ander- 
son Disf of Co7?i/iiercCf vol i 
pp 79-113^ Only a month 
bi foie the Council of Nice, Con- 
‘='t intine had confiimed the old 
Roman law whuJi legalised an 
interest of 12 per cent , and it 
w 19 prob.ibly the dtsire to 
avoid colli^-ion with the civil 
}>ower that dictated the lan- 
guage of a curious decree of the 
Council, in wliuh usury is con- 
demned only when practised 
by clergymen, but at the same 
time 18 condemned on grounds 
that die equally applicable to 
laymen * Quoniam multi sub 
regula cons ti tut i a van ti am et 
turpialucra sectantur, oblitique 
di\ iricfi ScriptuTde dicentis, “ Qui 

z 2 
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^ut at the same time there i& a long unbroken cbnin 
of unequiv'ocal condemnations, extending from the 
period of the Fathers to the peiiod of the Refoi- 
mation 

The doctrine of the Clmich has been involved in 
some httJe obscmity on account of the total change 
that has taken place dimng the last three centuries 
in the meaninf? of the word usm j, and also on account 
of the many subtleties with which the casuists sur- 
rounded it , but if the readei will paidon a somewhat 
pedantic array of dofinitious, it will be easy in a few 
words to disentangle it from all ambiguity 

Usuiy, then, according to the unammous teaching 
of the old theologians, consisted of any interest that 
was exacted by the lender from the borrower solely 
as the price ot the loan * Its natuie was, therefore, 

pecutiiain suam non dedit ad Ultra soiteni lucium abquod 
usuiam/" mutuum danlea con- ipsuis raUone mutLii exactum 
tesimas exigunt ; ]uste conBuit — Tliih laat le* the definition of 
Bancta et magna s\nodusutf-i Benedict XIV Melanchthon 
quiB inventus fuerit post hauc defined usury ne.irly in the 
definitionem usuras accipiens same wa) ' Ubura est lucrum 
. de]icuitur a clero et supra sortem evactum tantum 
alienus exiMtat a regula ’ (See piopter othcium mutuatioaib ' 
Troplong, Memoire sur le Fret To tins 1 may add the desenp- 
a VlnUrHy read before llie In- tion given by 8t Augustine of 
Btitute in 1844 ) But the the Bin ‘ Si iteneravens ho- 
Council of Ilhbcns, m the he- mini, id est mutuam pecuniam 
ginning of the fourth centur\ , dedeiis, a quo aliquid plus 
and the Thud and Fourth quam dedisti expectas nccipere, 
Councils of Carthage expressly non pecuniam solam sed aliquid 
condemned usury in laymen plus quam dcdibti, sive illud 

‘ The following were the tiiticum bit, bive vinum, Bive 
principal detinitions of usury oleum, sive quodlibct aliud, si 
employed b> the writers on plus quam dedisti expectas ac- 
Canon Law — 1 Usura est cipere fcBuerator es et in hoc 
pretium usus pecuniae mutuat® improbandus non laudandus’ 
2 Lucrum immediate ox mutuo (Sermon ui. on Psalm xxiti ) 
proveiiions 3 Usura est cum See Concma, Adtersua Uau> 
qms plus oxigat lu pecunia aut ram, pp 32-33 
in aliqu& re quam dod^nt 4 
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entirely independent of the amount that was ashed, 
and of the civil laws upon the subjecl' Those who 
lent money at three per cent were committing usurj 
quite as really as those who lent it at foity per cent 
and those who lent money at interest in a country 
where there was no law upon the subject, those 
who lent it in defciauce of the most stringent piohibi- 
tions * It is not, however, to be inferred from this 
that everything oi the nature of interest was for- 
bidden In the first place there was tlie case or 
permanent alienation ot capital A man might de- 
prive himself foi e\ei of a certain sura, and leceive 
instead an annual revenue, for ni this case he was 
not leceiviEu tlie puce of a loan, as a loan imphes the 
ultimate restitution of that wliu li had been lent 
There IS some rvason to believe thai this modification 


was introduced at a late period, when the rise of in- 
dustrial enterprises had begun to show the ruinous 
(character of the dootime ot usury , but at all events 
the distinction was geneially adopted, and betaine 
the cornerstone of a large amount of legislation ^ 


* In 1677, when much casu- 
istry had been already applied 
to the subject, some oue sub- 
mitted ibjs point to the doctors 
of the Sorbonne Their de- 
cision was ‘ Que Titius ne 
seroit pd'? exempt d’usure eii ne 
prenaiit que trois pour cent 
dhnteret, parcc que tout profit 
et tout gam tiredn pr^t, si petit 
quTl puisse etre, fait fusure 
L’£z6chi0l, au ch xviii, ne fait 
point de distinction du plus ou 
du moiUB * — L>ainet ot Froraa- 
goau, Dtci dc8 Cai> de Con- 
hcufhce (art Usure) 

* Thus Innocent XI C'on- 
demned the proposition, ‘UMua 


non ost dum ultra soitcm ali- 
quid exigitui tanquani ex bene- 
volentia ot gratirudinedebitum, 
sod suluin bi txigdtur tanquam 
ox justitia debil um ’ — S^e Con- 
fhtnees sur ThsuTv^ tom i 

p 100 

* ‘Tandis que le cri des 
peuples contra le pr6t a int6r6t 
le faisait proscrire, 1’ impossi- 
bility de I’abohr entiyrement fit 
imagiiier la subtility de I'ahyna- 
tion du capital , et e’est ce sys- 
tyme qui, ytant devenu presque 
geneial parmi les thyologiens a 
yte adopts ausbi par les juris- 
consultee, k raison de I’lnfluence 
bcducoup trop grande qu'ont 
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In tlie next place ihero were certain cases in which a 
lendoi' might claim inteiest from his debtor — not a^ 
the price of the loan, not as a rent exacted for the 
Qse of money — bnt on other grounds which were de- 
fined by theologians, and ^vhich were, or were at least 
believed to be, entirely distinct * Such were the cases 
known among tJic schoolmen under the titles of 
‘ damnum eme? g< ns ' and ‘ lucrum cessans ’ If a man 
was so situated that, by withdrawing a portion of his 
capital from the business in which he was engaged, he 
would Rufici a palpable and unquestionable loss, and 
if for the purpose of assisting his neighboui he con- 
sented to withdraw a ceitain sum, he might stipulate 
a comjiensation hm tlio loss he thus incurred He 
wafe not lending money for the purpose of gaining 
money by the transaction, and the inteiest he exacted 
was solely a compensation for a loss he had actually 
sustained In tlie same way, if a man was able to 
apply money to a puiposc that would bring a certain 
gam, and if he ciuisentcd to divert a ceitain sum from 
this channel m order to lend it to a friend, it was 
geneially (but by no means always believed that he 
might receive an exact equivalent for the sacrifice he 

oue fcur notre juriFprudeDce et certum tempus ’ [ConJ erenc'"< 
notre Icgi&Utioii les pnncipes skt V Ihurcy tom \ p 100 j 
du droit t.anou ’ (Turgot, A/c7?i * These cabes, ot 'which I 
gur Icfi J^rUs §29) hare only noticed the principal, 

Some seem to have trud to diid which were many ot them 
justify usury on the condpiou very compheated, wcie dis- 
of the Under ohhgiiig himself cussed with much detail by 
not to demand Ins money till \ the doctois of the Sorboniie 
certain period, foi w© find Ah x- See L'lmt t et Eiomajredu , see 
ander VII coiid( mning the pix)- also the Memone of Troplong 
position, ‘ Quod sit iicitum ® St Tlionias Aquinas was 
mutuunti ahquid ultra Fortem behered to be hobtjle to ihis 
exigere, modo se obligr t ad uoa ludulgem e 
repeteudum buitem usque ad 
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had unquestionably made The question, too, o{ m- 
Buranccs was oailv laised, and created a cloud of tlie 
most subtle distuutions so too did those ^reat 
lending soneties, wIik li were found(‘d in Italy by 
Bernardm de F(‘ltrn, undei tlie titlp of ‘ Monti di 
Pieta,’ for (he purpose of counteracting the usury ot 
the Jews Their object was to lend money to the 
poor without intei i‘st, but very soon a small sum was 
exacted in return, lu addition to what had been lent 
This was veiy naturally stigmatised as usury, because, 
as we have seen, usury was entirely iriespective of 
the amount that was asked , but some theologians 
maintained, and LcoX at last decided by a bull, that 
tins exaction vas nob usurious, because it was simply 
a fee for the payment of tlie offic ials connected with 
the establishments, and not the price of the loan ^ 

These examples will serve to show the geneial cha- 
racter that controversies on usury assumed Above 
all the comphcations and subtleties with which the 
subject was surroiindc'd, one plain intelligible prin- 
ciple remained — the loan of money was an illicit way 
of acquiring wealth In otlicr words, anj-one who 
engaged in any speculation of which the mciease of 
his capital by inteiest was the object, had committed 
usury, and was tlioreloie condemned by the Church. 
It is said thai' after the twelfth century the lawful- 
ness of usury w as a popular tenet among the Gi*eeks , * 

‘ Bk sides Lunet .ind Fro- p 156 According to (M)rario 
in-ige.iu there is ri disciismon {] co/oTJua Pohtua dd Medio 
iibout ‘ JVIoiiti di Pii bn in tAk-o* Evo^ vol n p 52) a heretic 
bar'^j Moral }*hilo'^opli(/ named Bech, who was burnt in 

* Conferences svr Piedmont in 1388, was accused 

tom 1 p 23 Be among othei things of having 

Mattrns TTihunahum Inqvm^ maintained that ‘ incest and 
'lonia (Romn*, 1651), tom ii u<.ury are not sms ’ 
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but before this time the teaching of theologians on 
the subject seems to have been perfectly unanimous, 
and with this exception it continued to be so till tlio 
Reformation Usury was not only regarded as an 
ecclesiastical ci ime, but was also, as far as the Church 
could influence the legislators, a civil one, and it was 
especially singled out as one that should be investi- 
gated with torture ’ 

Such then was tlie doctrine of theologians It 
remains to examine for a moment the arguments on 
which it was based The hrst of these in the piesent 
day appears very startling It was said that usury, 
however moderate, is one of those crimes, like murder 
or robbery, that are palpably contrary to the law oi 
nature This was shown by the general consent 
of all nations against it, and also by a consideration 
of the nature of money , lor ‘ all money is stenle by 
natme ’ ^ and therefore to expect piofit from it is 

' Chartario, Interro- to be stenle oi the l)orrower a 

gandarum Rirum (Ronise, loser The Greek word for in- 
1618), p 201 terest {t6kos^ from tUtu, I 

® This IS an absurdity of beget) 'Wds probably connected 
Aristotle, and the number of with this delusion ifesidcs a 
centuries during which it was host of theologi ms, the notion 
uiceshantly asserted without that U8m> was contiaiv to the 
being (tis far as we know) once law of nature was main tamed 
questioned is a cm ions ilius- by Domif, one of tho greatest 
tration of the longevity of names m French ]uri8priulenco 
a BopliiBTn when expressed in a Lto X condc mned usury on 
terse form and sheltered by a the following grounds ‘Do- 
great name It is enough to minus noster LucA attestante, 
make one ashamed of one’s aperte nos preccepto adstnnxit 
species to think that Bentham no ex dato mutuo qnidqiiani 
was the first to bring into no- ultra sortom speraremus , est 
tice the simple consideration enim propria usurarum intcr- 
that if the borrower employs pretatio quandu videlicet ei 
the borrowed money in buying usurA rei quee non germinat de 
bulls and cows, and if these tiullo labore, nuUo sumpLu, 
produce calves to ten times the nullo penculo, lucrum fmnusque 
v^lue of the interest, the money ctmquiii studetur ' {Cof^Srenret 
borrowed can Hcarcely be said 9ur V Usurp, tom i p 100.^ 
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ribsurd The essence of every equitable loan is, that 
precisely that which was lent should be returned ; and 
therefore, as Lactantius maintained, and as the ine- 
diaevdl moralists unanimously repeated, to exact in- 
terest IS a species of robbery It is true that it 
might naturally occur to the minds even of medneval 
theologians that houses or horses were sometimes 
lent at a fixed rent, which was paid notwithstanding 
their restitution But this difficulty was answeied 
by a very subtle difotinction, which if it was not 
originated was at least chiefly developed by St 
Thomas Aqumas The use of a horse may be distin- 
guished, at least by the intellect, from the horse itself 
Men boriow a hoi so and aftei Wtirds losto^e it, but the 
usage of the horse has been a distinct advantage, for 
v^hich they may lawfully , but in the case of 
money, which is consumed m the usage, the thing 
itself has no value distinct from its usage When 
therefore a man restores the exact sum he has bor- 
lowcd, he has done all that can be requiied of him, 
becfiuse to make him pay for the usage of this money 
IS to make him pay ioi a thing that; does not exist, 
or, peihaj)S inoie coriectly, to make him pay twice 
for the same thing, and is therefoie, said St Thomas, 
dishonest * 

This was one bianch of the argument , the other 
was derived from authority The political economy 
of the i^^athers was received with implicit faith, and a 

' The vievvs of St Thomas thier, and torn to pieces by 
(who was one of the chief Tuigot {Mem sur hs Prets 
autlionties on the subject) are Argent, § 26-27) The argu- 
in the Sumina, Pars ii Quaest inent as I have stated it is, I 
78 At the end of the know, very obscure, but I ven- 
eighfccenth century they were ture to think that is chiefly the 
d rawiv up with great elabora- fault of St Thomas 
tiou I»y a writer named Po- 
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long senes of passages of Scripture were cited which 
were universally rcg<irdcd as condemnatory of usury i 
As it IS quite coitaiii that coinmercial and indus- 
trial enteipi ise c annot bo c anied on upon a large scale 
without bon owing, and as it is equally certain that 
these loans can only bo e fleeted by paying for them 
in the vsbajie of interest, it is no exaggeration to say 
that the Clniich liad cursed the material dovelopement 
of civilisation As long as her doctrine of usury was 
believed and acted on, tlie arm of industry was para- 
lysed, the expansion of commerce was arrested, and 
all the countless blessings that have flowed fiom them 
were withheld ^ As, however, it is impossible for a 


‘ The chief paf^f^ages cited 
were — Lev xxv Z^.JJcut xxni 
19, P« XT 6 , Ezek xvin , and 
(fivim the New Testameut) 
Luke Ti 3j As Turgot no- 
tices, the popular inU^rpreta- 
tion ot tins hist passage was 
peculiarly inexcusahlo in Catho- 
lics, wlio always interpret the 
injunctions that surround it as 
‘ counsels of perfection,’ not 
obligatory on e\ory raan et 
Bossuet was able (o say, ' La 
tradition constanto des ooncilrs, 
a commencer par les plus 
am leiis, cello des papes, des 
p^res, des intcrpretes et de 
I’l^lise romaiup, est d’lnter- 
pri^ter ce verset, " Mutuum dato 
mhil in<io sperantes,” comme 
rohibitif du profit qu’on tire 
u pret , " Hide “ c’< st-A-dire de 
I’uBure ’ (2vfle Vastorafe, centre 
la Vcrsixm de Richard Sunon ) 

® Montesquieu, speaking of 
the scholastic wiitmgs on 
usury, says, with a little exag- 
geration, * Amsi nous devons 
aux speculations des Scholas- 


tiques tous les malheurs qui 
out accompli gn6 la destruction 
(lu coimnene' (J's)}rit dis Lois^ 
hr XXI 0 20), and lurgot, 
‘ L ol)ser\ation ngoureuse de 
cos lois ‘Jorait dc'jtructive de 
tout commerce , au^^si ne sont- 
elles pas obseivets rigoureuse- 
ment I'filos inteidisent toute 
stipulation d mtoiet sansali^na- 
tion du capital Et e’est 

unc chose notoiro qu’il n’y a 
pas Rur la tern; une place de 
commerce ou la plus grande 
pirtie du commerce ne roule 
sur Targent, emprunt^ sans 
alienation du capital ’ (Mhn 
‘sMT’ hs PreiH d! Argent^ § xiv ). 

Sismondi has justly ob- 
berved {youveaux Principe^ 
d Fccmomic pohtiq^u) that the 
prohibition of usury in Catho- 
lic countnes baa also done very 
much to promote a passion for 
luxury, and to discourage eco- 
nomy — the nch who were not 
engaged in business finding no 
easy way of employing thoir 
savings productively 
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society that is even moderately civilised to contimie 
without usury, we find, ft’om a very early period, <i 
certain antagomBm existing on this subject between 
the civil law and the Church The denunciations of 
the Fathers were* soon succeeded by a long senes of 
Councils which unanimously condemned usurers, and 
the canonical law is crowded with enactments against 
them , but at the same time kings found it constantly 
necessary to borrow for the equipment ot their armies, 
and they very naturally shrank fiom suppressing a 
class to which they had recourse Edward the Con- 
fessor indeed in England, St Lewis m France,* and a 
few other sovereigns of remarkable piety, took this 
extreme step , but generally usury, though not alto- 
gether recognised, was in some degree connived at 
Besides, to lend was esteemed much more sinful than 
to borrow,^ and m the eailier part of the middle ages 
the usurers were almost exclusively Jews, who had no 
scruples on the subject, and who had adopted this 
profession partly because of the great profits they 
could derive from it, and partly because it was almost 

* Confirming m this re'^pect confiscated by the crown after 
a French law of the eighth and their death (Cibrano, Econo- 
ninth century whicli piovided mva Politica del Medio Evo, 
that ‘ Usuram non Bolum cleiici, vol iii p 319) This arrange- 
aed nec laici Christ i am, txigere ment had a doublf‘ advantage 
debent’ Some think Justinian the gov’emment might borrow 
prohibited usury, but tlieie is money from the usurer while 
a good deal oi dispute about he was living, and rob his 
this Richard I of England children when he was dead 
‘ Chnstianum foener.itorem fieri ^ According to the doctors 
prohibuit aut quacunque con- of the Sorboune it was Binful 
ventionis occasione aliquid ro- to borrow at usury except 
cipere ultra id quod mutuo under extreme necessity, but 
coDceBsit ’ (Brow ton Ckront- the whole tress of the denun- 
con) Some governois made if ciations was directed against 
a law that the property of thoae the lenders 
who had been usurers might be 
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the only one open to them It was not till the close 
of the eleventh century that Clinstian money-lenders 
became numerous, and the nse of this class was the 
immediate consequence of the commercial develope- 
ment of the Italian republics The Lombards soon 
became the rivals of the Jews,* the merchants of 
Florence earned on usury to a still greater extent,® 
and for the first time this was done openly, with the 
full sanction both of law and public opinion Prom 
Italy usury passed to France and England , ® and the 
Third Council of the Lateran,** which was convened 
by Alexander III , in 11?9, complained that it liad so 
increased that it was almost everywhere practised 
The same Council endeavoured to arrest it by decree- 
ing that no notorious and impenitent usurer should 
be admitted to the altar, should he absolved at the 
hour of death, or should receive Chnstian burial * 
Ail this, however, was in vain the expansion of com- 
mercial enterprise became every year more marked, 
and the increase of usury was its necessary conse- 
quence 

In this manner the nse of an industrial civilisation 
produced a distinct opposition between the practice of 
Christendom and the teaching of the Church On the 
one hand to lend money at interest became a constant 
and recogmsed transaction, and the more the laws of 

' Bedarnde, Hist des Ju\fSj Vienne, presided over by Cle- 
pp 186-189 ment V, pronounced it to be 

* Muraton, Anfiq ItaltciB, heretical to justify usury 
djssert xvi — a good history of ‘Sane si qnjs in istum errorem 
the nse of Christian usurei 8 incident, ut pertmaciter afBr- 

’ Ibid mare praesuinat exercere usurae 

* Ibid This Council is rec- non esse peccatum, dt cernimue 

koned a general one by the eum velut heereticum punien- 
Catholicfl dum ' ( Confirenees sur I' Usure, 

* Ibid The Council of tom i p 98-') 
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wealth were understood, the more evident it became 
that it was botli necessary and innocent. On the 
other hand there was no subject in the whole compass 
of Cathohe theology on which the teaching of the 
Church was more unequivocal * Usury had always 
been defined as any sum that was exacted as the 
price of a loan, and it had been condemned with 
unquahfied seventy by the Fathers, by a long senes 
of Popes and Councils, by the most eminent of the 
medieoval theologians, and by the unanimous voice of 
the Church The result of this conflict evidently 
depended on the comparative prevalence of dogmatic 
and rationalistic modes of thought As long as men 
denved their notions of duty from authority and 
tradition, they would adopt one conclusion , when 
they began to interrogate their own sense of right, 
they would soon arriTc at another 

The sequel of the histoiy of usury is soon told 
The Reformation, which vriis in a great measure 
effected by the trading classes, speedily dispelled the 
illusions on the subject, altliough the opinions of the 
Reformers were at first somewhat divided Melanch- 
thon, Bren tins, and (perhaps) Bucer adopted the old 
Cathohe view, 2 but Calvin maintained that usury was 
only wrong when it was exacted in an oppressive 
manner from the poor,* and, with admirable good 

‘ Accordiug tu CoDcimi, p 2 This view whs also a- 
usury has been condemned by dopted by Mohnipub ‘Carolus 
twenty-eight Councils (six of Molmaeus contendit acemme 
them regarded by the Church usuram, nisi tons adsit aut 
of Borne as general) and by debitor nimmm opprimatur, 
seventeen popes {Adversus hcitam esse Doctores omnee 
Usuram^ 112-113) a seicentis annia contranum 

* See the passages in Con- docruerunt’ (Leotardus, Ik 
cma, Umra trim Controitu^^ f/sitna, p 16 ) Calvin '^^as 
pp 260-261 one of the very first who ex- 

■ Coocina, Adversus Uiura7Ht posed the folly of the old 
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sense, he refused to listen to those who exhorted him 
to check it by law In England money-lending was 
first formally permitted under Henry YIII * Some- 
what later Grotius discussed it in a liberal though 
rather hesitating tone, maintaining strongly that it 
was at least not contrary to the law of nature ^ Two 
or three other Protestant writers, who are now almost 
forgotten, appear to have gone still further , but the 
author to whom the first unequivocal assertion of the 
modern doctrine of interest is due seems to be Sau- 
maise,^ who, between 1G38 and 1640, published three 
books in its defence His view was speedily but 
almost silently adopted by most Protestants, and th(* 
change produced no dilficulty or hostibty to Chris- 
tianity 

Among the Catholics, on the other band, the diffi- 
culty of discarding the past was very considerable 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century the modern 
distinction between usury and interest had been in- 
troduced among laymen, to the great indignation of 
theologians,^ in order to evade the censure of the 


notion about the Bterility of 
money — See a remark^ible pas- 
sage in one of his letterF quoted 
by M‘Culloch, Fol Kcon , pt 
in ch viii 

* Anderson, Hist of Com- 
merce, vol 1 p 304 

^ Be Jure Belli et PaciSt hb 
11 cap 12 

■ Bef-er known as Salmasms, 
the author of the Befensto Be- 
gt» to which Milton replied 

* Lo Ffevre, who was tutor 
to Louis XIII , mentions that 
in his time the term interest 
had been substituted for usury, 
and he added ' C’ebt la pro- 


prement ce qu’on peut appelor 
Tart de chit an ei avec Pieu * 
Marot also, who wrote in the 
first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, made this change the ob- 
]ect of a sarcasm — 

‘ On ne prfete plus L Vusure, 
Mais tant qu’on vent k Tint^rfit ' 
(See ConfSrencfs sur rUsure, 
tom 1 p 26 ) 

According to Concina, the first, 
or nearly the first ( fire pri- 
miis), Cdtholic theologian who 
cavilled at the old definitions 
of usury was Le Coreur, who 
wrote a treatise in 1682, m 
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canonical law. The casuistry of the Jt'SuiK was soon 
applied to the subject, and two or three circiutous 
ways of obtaining interest became populai, which 
gave nse to long and virulent controvcTSies ' Eaily 
in the eighteenth century three professois of the 
University ot Ingolstadt, named Pichlei, Tannei, and 
Hannold, took a fuither step, and contended that 
dome forms of undoubted usuiy might be safely 
practised if the civil law ^lei mitted them , ^ and in 
1743 a writer named BioedeTseii wrote a book which 
seems to have embodied and eumbined iieaily all the 
leading sentiments of the diireient schools uf laxer 
theologians The subject bad by tins Lime excited so 
much agitation that Benedict deemed it neces 

saiy to inteiposc He ac( uidiiigly, as the head of 
the CatlioJic Chuich, issued an enej^ clical letter, in 
which he acknowledged that there weic occasions 
when a lendei, on s])ecial grounds, nnglit claim a 
sum additional to v\ hat he had lent, but refused to 
pionounce in detail on the merits of the controver- 
sies that had beeiiiaised concornnig jiarticular kinds 
)f loans, and contented himself with laying down 

winch ho mamtanud that Others, which aiuse eepecially 
mndeiate interest might be in tlic Lommeuia) ( oinmunities 
e‘Xrnted on commoicial loans, of Belgium, are noticed ni 
Imt not on tliose which had Laniot and Froniage.iu, and 
their origin in the necessiiieH also b\ Tioplong 
of poverty {Adver&us Usuram, ^ Pichler vas a Jesuit, and 
p 3j The Catholic writeis at hisvio'ws on uamy — a periect 
thiH peiiod neailv al’ftays spoke cloud of subtleties - are con- 
of the modern doctime as a tamed in his Jut Canonicu?n 
Protestant ]ieret>y — the heje&y (A^ciictus, 1730), lib in tit 19 
of (lalvin, MolnicEus, and S.tl- Tanner was also a Jtsuit Of 
masius H miu)ld I know nothing ex- 

' One of these was olabo- cppt from the brief notice of 
ratelj discussed hy Conciu.i his opinions in Concilia, Dti 
m a treatise talhdl^^ Usura Usura inni Contractus, pp 
trim CoJiiracius {MomiB, 1748) 152-156 
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autlioritatively the doctrine of tbe Church. That doc- 
trine was that usury is always a sin , that it consists 
of any sum that is exacted beyond what had been 
lent, solely on account of the loan , * and that the 
fact of this interest being moderate, or being exacted 
only from a rich man, or m order to further a com- 
mercial undertaking, in no degree alters its character ^ 
Tins appears to have been the last official utterance 
of a Pope upon the subject, and although isolated 
theologians for some time attem^ited to stem the tide, 
their voices soon died away before the advancing 
spirit of Rationalism Tear by year what the old 
theologians had termed usury became more general 
The creation of national debts made it the very pillar 
of the political system Every great enterprise that 
was undertaken received its impulse from it, and the 
immense ma]onty of the wealthy were concerned in 
it. Yet though it had long been branded as a mortal 
sin, and thouirh mortal sin imphed eternal separation 
from the Deity and the endurance of eternal and ex- 
cruciating suffeiiiigs, the infallible voice continued 
silent The decrees of the Councils lein.iined indeed 
uiicbanged; the passapes from Sciiptuic and from 


* ‘Peccati genus illud quod 
usura vocatui, quodque in con- 
tractu mutui propnam suam 
sedein et locum habet, m (O 
est repositum quod quis ex 
ipsomet mutuo, quod suapte 
Datura tantundem dunUxat 
reddi po&tulat quantum lecep- 
tum Pst, plus bibi reddi velit 
quam est roceptum ' — Episiola 
Bened XIV , in Coucina, Ad- 
verms Uburam,\) H 

® Neque vero ad istam la- 
bem purgandam ullum ar- 


cebsin subsidium potent, vel 
(X po quod id lucium non ex- 
cedens pt nimium fefd modera- 
tum, non magnum bed exiguuin 
eit, vel ex eo qiioel is a quo id 
lucrum sohuB causd mutui de- 
pofacitur non pauper eed dives 
pxi^tat, nec datam sibi mutuo 
summam relicturus otiosam,Bed 
ad fortunas suas amphficandaB 
vol no\iB coemendis praedjisvel 
qu^^stuosis agitandis negotus, 
utihsbime sit impensurus ' — 
ibid 
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the Fathers that had so long been triumphantly ad- 
duced continued precisely the same , but the old 
superstition faded steadily and almost silently away, 
till every vestige of it had disappeared Laws, indeed, 
against usury still continued upon the 4statute-book, 
but they were intended not to prohibit interest, but 
only to regulate its rate , and as the piinciples of po- 
litical economy were elucidated, this too began to pass 
away At the close of the seventeenth century, Locke 
protested strongly against the attempt to i educe 
interest by law , ^ but the full investigation of the 
subject was reserved for tlio following century It 
was remaiked that Catlienno of Russia having endea- 
voured to lower the general rate of inteiest fioin six 
bo five per cent , hci enactment had tlic effect of 
raising it to se\eii , and that Lewis XV , in the same 
manner, raised it from nve to six when inf ending to 
reduce it to foui ^ In England botli Adam Sioitli 
and Hume thiew <i fiood of light upon the subject, 
though neither of tlicm fully perceived the evil of the 
laws, which the hist, indeed, expressly applauded** 


* Sec^ Ills Cov'^iderations on 
the Lowering of hittrcsiy pub- 
lished in 1691 — A tid(t whidi 
18 , unfort’un.iteh , (Ueply tiiigeJ 
with the enors ol the niLic.in- 
tile theor} , but is fuUol shrfwd 
gufBscs on the laws of inone} 
Locke perccned that inteiest 
depended upon supply and de- 
mand, and that all attempts to 
reduce it below the natural 
level weie pernicious or abor- 
tive He thought, however, 
that the maiimura should be 
fixed by law to prevent imposi* 
tion, but that that maximum 
should be fixed above the na- 
tural rato At a still earlier 


penod [far] ingtoii «<aw the ne- 
cessity of usuiy, but involved 
liiiiiritlf in great obcunty, and 
almost absurdity, when dis- 
cussing it see hiH Preroffative 
of Popular Guitrnynent, c 3 
* Storch, Econo mte polUiquet 
tom 111 p 187 

^ Adam 8mith wished the 
legal interest to be fixed a very 
little above the current rate of 
interest, as a check upon pro- 
digalitv and lash speculation 
This IS still done in many 
countries, but Bentham has 
urged (Letter xiii , On Usury) 
that such A law is extremely 
detrimental to industrial pro 
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In France, nine years before the ‘ ealth of Nation e/ 
Turgot had disclosed most of those evils , and he 
appears to have clearly seen that interest is not ca- 
pricious, but bears a fixed relation to the general 
condition of society ' At last Bentham, in his famous 
‘Letters on Usuiy,’ gave what will probably prove 
a deathblow to a legislative folly that has been in 
existence for 3,000 years It has been obset ved by 
a Russian political economist that the Starovertsis, 
and some other dissenters fiom the Russian Church, 
still maintain that it is sinful to lend money at inte- 
rest ® — perhaps the last representatives of what was 
for many centuries the unanimous teaching of the 
Christian Church 

The importance of this episode depends not so 
much on the question that was immediately at issue — 
though that question, as we have seen, was far from 
being insignificant — as upon its influence m bieak- 


^rcss, ds each new enterpribe is 
almost necessarily more hazar- 
dous than old-established ones, 
and therefore capitalists will 
only direct their capital to the 
former if the interest to be ob- 
tained from them is considera- 
bly higher than could be ob- 
tained from the latter The 
belief that while the ordinary 
commercial value of money 
should be unchecked by law, 
some restraint should be 
put upon the inordinate in- 
terest extorted by dishonest 
speculators from young and 
ignoiant spendthiifts, has I 
think of late years been 
steadily gaming ground in 
England 

• Besides the Memoire, Tui'- 


got noticed the subject m a 
very striking manner m hu 
Reflrxiovs la Formation de'i 
Like neaily every 
one in his time, lie fell into the 
error of believing that the 
abundance of fho precious me- 
tals told upon the rate of in- 
terest , but tins did not affect 
his mam argument, and on the 
whole there is not much in 
Bentham that was not antici- 
pated Ijy Turgot In Ital} 
Gcno\esi, who was a contom 
porary of Turgot, advocated 
the abolition of usury laws 
(Pecchio, Storia della Economio 
Pnh/tca in Itaha, p 114 ) 

^ Storch, Economie politupie^ 
tom 111 p 
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mg the authority of the Church A second way in 
which the nee of the industrial classes that followed 
the CniRades tended towards the same object was b\ 
uniting nations of diffeicnt religions m commercial 
relations Before this time the inteivention of the 
Pope had been the most effectual agent in regulating 
national differences, and Gen era 1 Councils formed the 
highest, and indeed almost the solitary, expression 
of a European fedeiation The benign influence of 
Catholicism was continually exercised in correcting 
the egotism of a restricted patriotism , and although 
this benefit was pui chased by the creation of an in- 
tense animosity towards those who were without, 
and also by an excessive predominance of ecclesias- 
tical influence, it would be unfair to forget its m- 
estimable value After the Crusades, however, a new 
bond of cohesion was called into existence, and nations 
were grouped upon a new piinciple. The appoint- 
ment of consuls in the Syrian towns, to supermtend 
the commercial interests of the Western nations, gave 
the first great impulse to mternational diplomacy* 
— an influence which for many centuries occupied 


' I ufle til 10 eipreopion be- 
cause that obscure feub]ect 
which Pipebrochius and Ma- 
billon have investigated, and 
which they have culled Diplo- 
macy, IS much niorf what we 
should now term the Histoiy 
of Charters dhe ri'^e and m- 
iiuence ot consulsJiip" has been 
traced in EnglisU by Waiden, 
m French by Bortl and in 
Latin by Steek The subject 
has boon also well noticed by 
Van iJruyssel, Uist du Com^ 
vieru belge^ tom i p 140 , 
and the influence oi diplomacy 


as superseding General Coun- 
cils, by Littr^, RemluHtm, Con- 
servation et Positivi»m( ^ one ot 
the ablest books the Positive 
School has e\er produced The 
distinction between the old and 
new sense oi diplomacy is ex- 
pressed reapf ( tn ely m the 
words ‘ la diplomatique’ and 
‘ la diplomatie,’ the last of 
winch 13 less than a century 
old (See De ITassan, Hist 
dt la Diflomatu' frarK^atse^ Iii- 
trod ) I may add that one of 
the first systems of naviga 
tion law depended upon an 
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an extremely important place in civilisationj but has 
of late years been m some degree waning before the 
doctrine of the rights of nationalities and before the in- 
creasing publicity of politics. The social and intellec- 
toal consequences of commercial intercourse were still 
greater For while an intense sectarian spirit is com- 
patible with tbe most transcendent abilities and with 
the most profound learning, provided those abilities 
and that learning are directed in a single channel, it 
can very rarely survive close contact with members 
of different creeds When men have once realised 
the truth that no single sect possesses a monopoly 
either of goodness or of abilities — when they have 
watched the supporters of the most various opinions 
dogmatising with the same conviction, defending 
their belief with tbe same energy, and irradiating it 
with the same virtue — when they have learnt m some 
degree to assume the standing-point of different sects, 
to perceive the aspect from which what they had 
once deemed incongruous and absurd seems harmo- 
mous and coherent, and to observe how all the 
features of the intellectual landscape take their colour 
from the pre]udice of education, and shift and vary 
according to the point of view from which tliey are 
regarded — when, above all, they have begun to re- 
vere and love for their moral quahties those from 
whom they are separated by their creed, their sense 
both of the certainty and tbe impoi^tance of their dis- 
tinctive tenets will usually be impaired, and their in- 
tolerance towards others proportionately diminished 
The spectacle of the contradictions around them, of 

institution called the ‘ Consul- chants authonsed to determine 
ship of the Sea/ which consisted disputes 
of a tnbunal of leadmj^ mer- 
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die manifest attraction which different classes of 
opinions possess to different minds, will make them 
suspect that their own opinions may possibly be false, 
and even that no one system of belief can be adapted 
to the requirements of all men ; while, at the same 
time, their growing sense of the moral excellence 
that may be associated with the most superstitious 
creed will withdraw their minds from dogmatic con- 
siderations For human nature is so constituted, that, 
although men may persuade themselves mtellectually 
that error is a damnable crime, the voice of conscience 
protests so strongly against this doctrine, that it can 
only be silenced by the peisnasion that the personal 
character of the heretic is as repulsive as his creed 
Calumny is the homat^e which dogmatism has ever 
paid to conscience Even m the periods when the 
guilt of heresy was umversally believed, the spirit of 
mtolerance ^was only sustained by the diffiision of 
countless libels against the misbeliever, and by the 
systematic concealment of Ins viitucs How sedu- 
lously theologians at that time laboured in this task, 
how unscrupulously they maligned and blackened 
every leading opponent of their views, how eagerly 
they fanned the flame of sectaiian animosity, how 
uniformly they prohibited those whom they could in- 
fluence from studying the writings oi frequenting 
the society of men of different opinions from their 
own, is well known to all who are acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history ' The first great blow to this 
pohey was given by the rise of the commercial classes 
that followed the Crusades Orthodox Cathohes came 
into close and amicable connection both with Greeks 
and with Mahometans, while their new pursuit 
made them, for the first time, look with favour upon 
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the Je-WR It was these last who in the middle ages 
were the special objects of persecution, and it was 
also towards them that the tolerant character of 
commerce was first manifested. 

The persecution of the Jewish race dates from the 
very earliest period in which Christianity obtained 
the direction of the civil power,* and, although it 
varied greatly in its character and its intensity, it can 
scarcely be said to have definitively ceased till the 
French Revolution Alexander II indeed, find three 
or four other Popes,* made noble efforts to arrest it, 
and more than once intei posed with great couiage, as 
well as great humanity, to censui’e the massacres , 
but the priests were usually unwcaiied m inciting the 
passions of the people, and hatred of the Jew was for 
many centuries a faithful index of the piety of the 
Christians Massacied by thousands during the en- 
bliusiasm of the Crusades and of tlie War of the 
Shepherds, the Jews found every ecclesiastical le- 
vival, and the accession of every sovereign of more 
than usual devotion, occasions for fresh legislative 
restrictions Theodosius, St Lewis, and Isabella the 
Catholic — wl 10 were probably the three most devout 


* As their latest historian 
says, *Le chnstianisme ne pnt 
une v^ntfible consistrincf* que 
BQUfl le de Cnusl.uUni , 

et e’est a dater de rpfto 6poque 
que coimnence, a piop^ement 
parlei, pour lee Juifs I ere des 
persecutions leligu uses’ (Be- 
darnde, Ih^f d(s p 16 ) 

In this, hosiever, as in other 
persecutions, I he Aiians were 
quite as bad as the oitiiodox 
Constiintnis pcrsecuLd at least 
as much as Constantine, and 


the Spanish Visigoths more 
than either 

“ On tlie hbeialit;y ot several 
Pojieb to the see Bedar- 

rule, p 260 on Alexandoi II , 
pp li4r-l23 St Bernard also 
laboured to as'^iiage the perse- 
cution Alexander VI was 
especially generous to the Jews, 
and made gi eat efforts to alle- 
viate (heir sufferings — a fact 
that sliould he renioinbered in 
ia\oiir of a Pope for whom 
there is not much else to bo stud. 
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sovereigns before the lieformation — tlxe Council of tbe 
Lateraii, which led the religious revival of the thir* 
teenth centuiy, Paul IV, who led that of the six- 
teenth century, and above all the rehgious orders, 
were among their most aident peisecutors Every- 
thing was done to sopaiate them from their fellow- 
men, to mark them out as the objects of undying 
hatied, and to stifle all compassion for their suffei- 
ings They were compelled to wear a peculiar dress, 
and to live in a sejiaiate qu<irtei A Christian 
might not entei into any prirtneislnp with them, lie 
might not e.it with tliem he might not use the same 
bath , he might not employ them as physicians , he 
might not even pm chase then drugs * Intei marriage 
with them was deemed a hoiiible pollution, and in 
the time of St Lewis any Cbiistian who had chosen 
a Jewess for liis mistiess was bui nt ,ihve ICvon in 


* For a lon<^ b&t of tlu'iMo 
piohibitions St e a L ui ions book 
De JudcPib (d’urm, 1717) b\ 
Joseph bessa (oni oi thu judges 
appointidiu Fiedinont lo ngu- 
late the affairs ot tlio lew^j, n 
10 As larJy as the iLign 
Constantino a Ooui^cil of El- 
vira forbade Christians holding 
an} comm um cation with Jews 
The Council of the Laloraii 
compelled Jewstoweai a sepa- 
rate dross , and this veiy sim- 
ple provision, b} bringing them 
prominently betore the people 
in an intensely fanatical age, 
contributed greatly to rouse 
the passions ot the Catholics, 
and to facilitate the massacres 
that ensued (see Rioa 
sur les Juifs d'E^i)agne [tiad 
Maynabel], p 109) St Vin- 
cent de Feiriei persuaded the 


Spanish Go^e^llmGnt to enforce 
I his dcu ieo against both Jews 
tnd Moors (Paramo, De Orig 
ln<i ]) 104 -) 

2 (Etti^reb de St •Lolx, tom 
IV pp 8S, 89 A similai en- 
actment was made in Spam 
(Kioc, pp 88, 8‘)) It was also 
a popuLu bolici ill it tlia blood 
of Jews was blaik and putiid, 
and the liad smell foi which 
the} were unli if)[>il} notoiiou'-, 
innate Xlun is a long dis- 
cu'^sion on tins m Scssa But 
pnhips tli<> most cuiious in- 
stiiice ot this ordoi ol supoi- 
sLitioiis IS ,1 sUtute ot Queen 
Jiaiine I , in 1347, legulatiiig 
the housis ot ill-fame at Ang- 
noii, in wliK'h, aitei providing 
with gnat detail for the ac- 
oomraodation ot the Chii'-tians, 
it 18 enacted that no Jew shall 
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their executions they were separated from other 
cnimnals, and, till the foui’teenth centuiy, they were 
hung between two dogs, and with the head down- 
wards ^ According to St Thomas Aquinas, all they 
possessed, being derived from the practice of usury, 
might be justly confiscated,® and if they were ever 
permitted to pursue that pi act ice unmolested, if was 
only because they were already so hopelessly damned, 
that no crime could aggravate their condition ^ 


be admitted under severe penal- 
ties (Sabatier, Hut de la Le- 
gislation sur les Femmes jmh- 
liquea, p 103) The authen- 
ticity of this statute has been 
questioned, but M Sabatier 
seems to have succeeded in de- 
fending it, and he ha^ shown 
that in 1408 a Jew was actu- 
ally flogged at Avignon for the 
offence in question (pp 105, 
106) This extreme horror of 
Jews furnished Ulrich von 
Hutten with the subject of one 
of the happiest pieces of irony 
he ever wrote— the exquisite 
description of the mental ago- 
nies of a student of Erankfort, 
who, mistaking a Jew for a 
magistrate of the city, took off 
his hat to him, and on dis- 
covering his error was unable 
to decide whether he had com- 
mitted a mortal or only i venial 
sin {Epistol Obscurorum TV 
rorum, ep 2 ) 

* Michelet, OrtqtTies deDr<nt, 
p 368 

* See a curious letter from 
St Thomas to the Duchess of 
Biabant, given it length in 
Van Bruyssel, Hist du Com- 
merce helgcy tom i. pp 239, 
240 On the general doctrine 


that property derived from 
usury may be confiscated by 
the cinl power, see Paramo 
J)l Orig hiqumt. p 167 
^ There was a good deal of 
controversy m the middle ages 
about whether the Jews should 
be permitted to practi.se U8ur> 
The liberty seems to have been 
first openly granted m the 
commercial towns of Icaly, bill 
it gradually spread, and was 
admitted by some Popes Sessa 
gives the reasons that were 
avowed by theologians ‘ Usura: 
Judaic£e tolerant ur quidem ex 
permisaione Principum et sum- 
morum Pontificum in Hebrseif- 
ut de gente deperditfi,, et quoi urn 
salus est desperata, et ad eum 
finem ne Christiani foenoris 
exercitio strangulentur a Chns- 
tianis' {Le JudtsiSy p 9) Tht> 
permission was granted in 
Piedmont in 1603 St Lewis 
refused to permit the Jews to 
exercise usury (Troplong), and 
the Spanish rulers seem to ha\e 
vacillated on the subject (Be 
dairido, pp 192-194) There 
can be no doubt the monopoly 
of usury which the Jews pos- 
sessed did more to enneb than 
all their persecutions to im- 
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iDsultod, plundeied, habed and despised by all 
Christian nations, baiuslied from England by Ed- 
ward I , and liom Franc (‘ by Chailes VI , they found 
in the Spanish Moois rulers who, in addition to that 
ineasnre of tolerance which is always pioduced by a 
high intellectual culture, weie piobably not without 
a special sympatby lor a lace w hose pure monotheism 
formed a mai ked conirasL to the scaicely disguised 
polytheism of Ibc Spauj.sli Catholics , and Jewish 
learning and Jewish genius contributed veiy laigely 
to that hiiglit }>ut tidnsient civilisation which radiated 
from Toledo and Coidoia, and exeicised so salutary 
an mtluence upon the btdief of Em ope But when, 
m an ill-omciied boui, tlie Cross suj)[tlarited the Ciee 
cent on the heights of the Alhanihia, this solitary 
refuge was destroyed, tlie last gleam of tolerance 
vanished fiom Spain, and the expulsion of the Jews 
wah determiiRd 

"J’his edict w^as uninedidiely due to the exeitions of 
Toiquemadti, who, if lie did not suggest it, at least by 
a sixAgular act of audacity ovcicainc th(‘ irresolution 
of the Queen / bub its ultimate caiist is to be found 

poverish them Foi aJ I hough, they had previously heea ex- 
aB Adam Smith observes, the eluded, on the condition of 
current i.ite of inteiobL should tl.eir lending money as low as 
represent approximately tlie 20 per cent i^C'ibraiio, vol in 
aierugc of piofits, this is oij1> p 318) It is euiious to ob- 
when it ns tree, and the exei- serve how, wink' persecution 
tions of divines and Itgisl itors prevented the Jtws from ever 
in the niiddie ages had raised amciJgtmaring with other na- 
it fai above the high lute it tions, the s^stt ni of usury pre- 
would thin naLiir.illy li.ue vented them horn ever porish- 
borne It seems to have usually ing oi sinking into insigmC- 
ranged between 2f) and 40 per caiice 

cent Ij) ]4.10 vv(‘ find tin * The Jews offered 30,000 
ITorentmes in older to i educe ducats to remain The Queen, 

I he current rate, admitting the it is said, for a time hesitated, 
Jews into their city whence but Torquemads, corifionniig 
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in that steadily increasing popular fanaticism which 
made it impossible for the two races to exist together 
In 1390, about a bundled years before the conquest 
of Granada, the Catholics of Seville being excited by 
the eloquence of a great pieacher, named Hernando 
Martinez, had attacked the Jews’ quarter, and mur- 
dered 4,f)00 Jews,* Martmez himself presiding over 
the massacre About a year later, and partly 
through the influence of the same eminent divine 
similar scenes t(Jok jilace at Valenti a, Cordova, Bur 
gos, Toledo, and Baicclona ^ St Vincent de Feirier, 
who was then stiinng all Spam wrth Ins jireaching, 
devoted himself especially to the Jews , and as the 
people zealously seconded the reasoning of the saint 
by massacring those who hesitated, many thousands 
were conveited/ and if tliey i elapsed into Judaism 


her on the ihieshold ot tlie 
palaoe with a crucifix in his 
hand, oxclaim(d, ‘Judas sold 
hm God foi thirty pie( ( s of 
silvLi — >011 tie .ihout to soli 
him loi tlnity thnu^ ind ’ (Jk- 
dariide and Prcsiott) I'lu 
\necdotc IS leldfd \)y P.iiamo, 
p H4, onl} he doe'-' nut *>p( cifv 
the sum 

* Rios, Etudeb sur les Juijb 
VEspagne, p 77 Rios s,i>^ 
that the contempoi.u> wriLois 
rtre unanimous about the niiiii- 
ber, 

* Ihid pp 79-82 Llorerito, 
Hist de V Inquisition, tom i p 

141 

* Rios i^ives a delightfully 
Spanish complexion to all this 

‘ L'appantion do saint Vinoont 
Frrner dev ant le peuple ]iiif 
av.ait et6 un fait v^ntablcinent 
prodigieiix II avait appani & 


lours >eux commo un ange 
suncin, et cotto cmonstance 
\\L jiuuv.ut (ju’fetio favorable a 
SI Ji.uile mission 6vang61ique 
Lo 8 ]uiii 1391, lea rues de 
\,ilen(e se remplissaiont du 
sang dcs Jnif'', los boiitiqius 
^tiient bruleos, les maisuns de 
la TuiVfiio sactag6(S p ir line 
niuUiUulo oflitneo, les malheu- 
ilUX Iiiifs couraioiiL .uix i^ghscs 
dimandant lo laapteiru', ot iK 
ctaient 1 1 poussi^s de tout f s parts 
or ne lencontrau nt quo la mort, 
quand an miliou de la populate 
saint Vmient Ferrier ^>6 pri- 
son to, et ^levant sa voix in- 
spir^e, il met nn tuniH a ter 
horniile tarnago La multi- 
tude se tnit Lps Tuifsappeles 
p ir ce nouvel apotre, qui se 
donna plus tard a lui-m^me le 
nom (I’ange de I'Aitocalypse, 
^coutent la parole dmne et se 
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wove imprisoned or burned Scenes oftbis kind took 
place more than once during' the fifteenth century, 
and they naturally intensified the tiaditional hatied, 
which was still -fintlier aggravated by the fact that 
most of the tax-gatherers were Jews At last the 
Moorish war, which had always been regarded as a 
crusade, was di awing to a close, the lehgious fervour 
of the Spanish rose to the highe'^t point, and the In- 
quisition was established as its cxpiessiou Numbers 
of converted Jews were massacred , others, who had 
been baptised during past explosions of popular iury 
fled to the Moors, in older to juactise then iites, and 
at last, attei a despei ate lesislance, were captured and 
burnt alive ' The clergv oxer ted all their eueigiesto 
pioduce the expulsion of the entire lace, and to effect 
this object all tlie old ('aluinnies were revived, and 
two or three miiaclea invented * 

Wlien we take into consideration all these circum- 
stances, and the condition of public feeling they 
evince, we can peihaps hardly blame Isabella for 
issuing the deciee of banishment against the Jews, 
but at the same time it must be acknowledged that 
history relates very few measures that produced so 
vast an amount of calamity — calamities so frightful, 
that an old historian has scaicely exaggerated them 

converti^iBciit Tout cela tmiauo (Valeutia, 1 l/o) Pa- 

coijt.ril)uapuis‘^ainmcnt (luimer- lamo sa} s that the Inquisitors 
veilleux Jtsultdts do si pi^di- di'^covercd that no lesb than 
cation’ (pp 89, 90) St Viu- 17,000 ol the conveits of St 
cent IS a llnminu au, a voi^ Vii'ceiU iLtuined to Judaisui 
great preacher, and so 0r/(/ Inq p 167) 

good that he alw u s undressed * Twchu , howeier, who were 
in the daik lest ho should sn capturcMi it Malaga during the 
hmeell naked Voi his inin siege in 1485 veie impaled by 
cles, his rirtnefe, and the imiki- Peidiuand 
tudes h<^ converted, see hib life ^Thej are derailed hj Paramo 

in Spaiiibh h} Vuueni Jut- 
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when he describes the sufieringfl of the Spanibh Jews 
as equal to those of their ancestors after the destnic- 
tion of Jerusalem * In three short months, all uncon- 
verted Jews were obliged, under p<ain of death, to 
abandon the Spanish soil * Although they were per- 
mitted to dispose of then goods, they were forbidden 
to carry either gold or silver from Spam, and this 
measure made them almost helpless before the rapa- 
city of their persecutors. Multitudes falling into the 
hands of the pirates who swaim( d aiound the coast, 
were plundered of all they possessed, and reduced to 
slavery multitudes died of finiine or of plague, or 
were mutdered oi tortured with hoirible cruelty by 
the African savages, or were cast back by tempests 
on the Spanish coast Weak women, driven from 
luxurious homes among the orange gioves of Seville 
or Granada, children liesh trom their mothers’ arms, 
the aged, the sick, and the inliim, perished by thou- 
sands About 80,000 took refuge m Portugal, rely- 
ing on the promise of the king , but even there the 
hatred of the Spaniards xiRisued tliein A mission 
was orgamsed Spanish priests lashed the Portu- 
guese into fury, and the king was persuaded to issue 
an edict which threw even that of Isabella into the 
shade All the adult Jews were banished fiom Poi- 
tagal , but first of all their children below the age of 
fourteen were taken from them to be educated as 
Christians. Then, indeed, the cup of bitterness was 

* Picus Muandola it at 800,000 Paiamo says 

® It seems impossible to as- some place it at more tlian 
sertaiu the number of the exih s 170,000, and others at 400,000 
uith accuracy, for the Spamsii (p 107) Justiniano says 
historians vary greatly, fiom 4il),000 Gre.it numbers of 
Cardoso who pstnudtes it at the Jews avoided banishment 
12C,000, to Maiianawho states by baptism 
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filled to the bmn. The serene fortitude with which 
the exiled people had borne so many and such 
grievous calamities gave way, and was replaced by 
the wildest paroxysms of despair Piercing shrieks 
of anguish filled the land Women were known to 
fling their children mto deep wells, or to tear them 
limb from limb, rather than resign them to the Chris- 
tians When at last, childless and broken-hearted, 
they sought to leave the land, they found that the 
ships had been purposely delaine d, and the allotted 
time having expned, they were i educed to slavery, 
and baptised l)y force By the merciful uiiervention 
of Rome most of them at last regained their liberty, 
out their children weie sepaiated from them for ever 
A great peal of rejoicing filled the Pen insula, and 
proclaimed thai^ the triumph of the Spanish priests 
was complete * 

Certainh the heroism of the defenders of every 
other creed fades into insignificance before this 
marf.yr people, who foi thirteen centuries confronted 
all the evils that the fieicest fanaticism could devise, 
endurmg obloquy and spoliation and the violation of 
the dearest ties, and the infliction of the most 
hideous sufferings, mthei than abandon tlieir faith 
For these weie no ascetic monks, dead to all the hopes 
and passions of life, but were men who appreciated 
intensely the worldly advantages they relinquished, 
and whoso aflections had become all the more lively 
on account of the nariow circle in which they were 
confined Enthusiasm and the strange phenomena 
of ecstasy, which have exercised so large an influence 

' Bedarnde, pp 291-301 , vas & imply chanf^erk for 

Paramo, 235 Paramo bays the one of compulsory baptism 
Portuguene decree of banish- 
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in the history of persecution, which, have nerved so 
many martyrs with superhuman courage, and have 
deadened or destroyed the anguish of so many fearful 
tortures, were here almost unknown Persecution 
came to the Jewish nation in its most horiible forms, 
yet surrounded by every circumstance of petty an- 
no} ance that could destroy its grandeur, and it con- 
tinued for centuiies their abiding ])Oition But 
above all ibis tho genius of that wonderful people 
rose Bupieme While those aiound them were 
orovelJiiig m the daikuess of besotted ignorance , 
wlnle juggljng miracles and I}ni)g relics were the 
themes on winch almost all Euro])e was expatiating 
while tho intellect of Cfinsiendom, cut hi ailed by 
countless supej slitioii'^, liad sunk into a deadly toi- 
pm, in which all love of enquiiy and all search for 
truth were abandoned, the Jews iveie still pursuing 
the path of knowledge, amassing learning, and stimu- 
lating progress with tlie same unflinching constancy 
that they manifestt'd in their faith They were tlie 
most skilful physicians, the ablest linancieis, and 
among the most profound philosophers , wliiie they 
weie only second to the Moors in the cu]tiv<ition of 
natural science They were also the chief inter- 
preters to Western Europe of Arabian learning* 


' The very extensue Jewish 
literature of the middle agi s is 
full} reviewed b^ Bedarnd( aud 
Rios Maimoiiide*5 is of- course 
the greatest uanie iVI Renan, 
m his essay on A\LUioes, has 
shown that neiily all the firsl 
translations into Latin of the 
works of Aveiroes were by Jews 
(chiefly hv those of Montj^eilier, 
who were especially famous for 


their If arniiig), .and that Aver- 
roi'5m took deep root in Jewish 
teaching Maimonides wiote a 
letter on the vanity of usfrology, 
which two popes applauded 
(Bcd.irride, p 151) lie was 
also distinguished for his liberal 
view's about iiispiratioii (L< o, 
On Iff^piration, pp 454-469) 
The controversial literature of 
the Jews directed ag.iinsl 
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Bat theiT mostimportaiit service, and that with whirh 
we are now most especially concerned, was in sulS- 
tainmg commoicial actinty For confcnrics they 
were almost its only repiesentativos By" travelling 
tjoin land to land till they had htcome intimately 
acquainted both with the wants and the product ions 
of each, by practising rnoney'-lending on a laige scale 
and with consummate skill, by keeping up a constant 
and seciot con espondcnce and oi gam sing a system of 
exchange that was then unpaialleled in Europe,' the 
Jews succeeded m making themselves absolutely in- 
dispensable to tire Chi isfiau community, and in accu-» 
mulating immense uealth and acquiiing immense 
influence iii the midst of their snfteinigs When 
the Italian ie])ub]ics lose to power, they soon became 
the centres to which the Jews flocked , and under the 
merchant govei iinients of Lt‘ghorn, Venue, Pisa, and 
Genoa, a clegiee ot toleiation was accouled that 
was indeed far from per/et t, bu( wa > at least immea- 
suiably greaiei than elsewhcie The Jews weie 
protected from mjuiy, and peiiiiibted to piactise 

(Jhristuunty was ex^uomtly lUihans weiothe tlmI uiveiitoi& 
voluminous A catiloguo ot At <ill ovcnt£>, tlie Jpws appear 
these woiks, and a de&ouption to lja\e been among the lust to 
of many ot them, is gutn in a employ it Tiio (aiLcst notice 
little book, called liih! lothfca ot let! ( la of oxeliauge is said to 
Judaica Antichristian a, \iy be ui a ‘'tatiite ot Avignon of 

Bemud de Itussi (J’.uui.l, 1243 In 1272 ttu re was a Vene- 
1800) turn law, ‘ De Luteris Canibu ’ 

' A very old and gnural Compare on tins sub]ect Viile- 
tradition ascribes the inieij Lion neiive BugLinont, Histoire de 
of theletlciofoxchaiigo to Jtws f Economic politique^ tom i 
who, having been banished iiom pp 277-279, Blaiiqui , de 
hrance, had taken lofugo in V&ou jW , tom i p 183, 
Ijombardy Nor does there Montesquieu, Fsja if dcb Lon, 
seem to be anything of much liv xxi c 20 and tin li ictate 
weight to oppose to it, though of Jules Tlnciuiy La Leftre 
some have contended that the do Change fUans, 1862) 
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medicmo and money lending unmolested, and public 
opinion, as well as the law, looked upon them with 
tolerance * 

The toleianfc spirit the commercial classes mani- 
fested towards the Jews before the Reformation was 
displayed with equal clearness towards both Catho- 
lics and Protestants m the convulsions that followed 
it In addition to the leasons 1 have already given, 
there were two causes actively sustaining the pre- 
disposition 

In the first place, the induslnal chaiacter is emi- 
nently practical The habit of mind that distin- 
guishes it leads men to care very little about prin- 
ciples, and very much about results , and this habit 
has at least a tendency to act upon theological judg- 
ments 

In the second place, leligious wars and perse- 
cutions have always proved extremely detrimental to 
industry The expulsions of the Jews and Moors 
from Spam, and of the Huguenots from France, were 
perhaps the most severe blows ever directed against 
the industry of either country , while the nations 
which on these or similar occasions were wise enough 
DO receive the fugitives, leaped an immediate and an 
enormous advantage The commercial genius of the 
Jewish exiles was one of the elements in the de- 
velopementof Leghorn, Pisa, and Ancona Amster- 
dam owes a very large part of its prosperity to the 
concourse of heretics who had been driven from 
Bruges and from the surrounding country The 
Jiuen manufacture in Ireland, as well as many 

* Bedarnde, pp 258, 269 existence) was erected by the 
The magnificent synagogue at Spanish Jews who took refuge 
[jeghorn (probably ibe finest id id that city. 
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branches of English industry, were greatl}^ stimu- 
lated by the skill and capital of the Fiench refugees 
French commerce received a powerful and long- 
sustained impulse from the good relations Francis I 
had established with the Tuiks It is not theiefore 
suipiising that Amsterdam, and in a less degree the 
other centres of commercial enterprise, should have 
been fioin an early period conspicuous for their tole- 
lance, oi that the diffusion of tlio industrial spirit 
should have evoiywheie prepared the way foi the 
establishment of leligious liberty 

Anotlier consequence of the rise of the industiial 
spirit was the decay of tlic theological ideal of volun- 
tary poveity wluch had ci rated the monastic system. 
Immediately after the Crusades we find nearly all 
Europe luslungwith extreme and long-sustained vio- 
lence into habits of luxury. The return of peace, 
the contact with the luxuiious civilisations of the 
East, the sudden increase of wealth that followed 
the fust impetus of commerce, had all contributed to 
the movement An extraordinary richness of dress 
was one of its first signs, and w<as oncounteied by a 
long succession of sumptuary laws At the end of the 
tliiiteentb century we find Philip the Fair regulating 
with tlie most severe minuteness the number and 
quality of the di esses of the different classes of his 
subjects.* About the middle of the fourteenth century 

* See this ordincinco (whicli three No member of the mid- 
was issued in 1294) in Blanqui, dlo cLiss may wear any orna- 
Hut fjconomie ])oliti{iue, tom ment of gold or precious stone, 
1 pp 225-226 It provided, or any diess that was green or 
among other things, that dukes, grej As M Blanqui observes, 
counts, and barons, who have articles of luxury would have 

6.000 livres rent, may have been imported necessarily from 
four robes a year, and their foreign countries into France, 
wives as many Knights with which would necessitate an ex- 

8.000 liYres rent may have port of French gold — accord- 

A A 
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a parliament of Edward III passed no less than eight 
laws againat French fashions ' Even in Florence, 
among the officers of the republic, in the beginning of 
the fou-'-teenth century, was one especially appointed 
‘to repress the luxury of women Biuges, which 
had then risen to great wealth, became very famous 
in this respect, and the French king and queen having 
visited it early in the fourteenth century, it is related 
that the latter was unable to lestram her tears , for, 
as she complained, she ‘ found her self in presence of 
GOO ladies queenly ihan heisel^'’^ The fearful 
depopulation that was produced by the black death 
greatly strengthened the tendency The Avages, and 
consequently the piospeiit}, of tlie Avoiking classes 
rose to an unexampled height, avIjicIi the legislators 
vainly tried to repress by fixing the maximum of Avages 
by law j'* while tlie immense fortunes resuUing from 
the innumerable inheritances, and also that frenzy of 
enjoyment AAdnch is the natuial reaction after a great 
catastiophe, impelled the upper classes to unprece- 
dented excesses of luxury This ucav" passion was hut 
part of a great change m the social liabits of Europe, 
which was eA^eryAAheie destroying the old rude sim- 


ing to the cun ent notions the 
greatest evil that could befall 
the country 

^ Anderson, Hist of Com- 
mcrcej \o\ i p 193 Sec, loo, 
p 179 More than a century 
latti, the pa&Bion for dress 
reached Scotland, ^ hen the 
alarmed and indignant legisla- 
tors enacted (in 1457) that tho 
wives and daughters of mer- 
chants should * be abuilzied 
(‘ dressed,’ from * habiller ’) 
gangand and correspondent tor 


their estate, that is to saj, on 
their beads shortcui chc s (a kind 
of cap) ^^ith little hudeb as are 
used in llandors, England, and 
other countiies and that na 
women ueare tailes unfit in 
length, nor furred under but 
on the hailie daie * {Ibid voL 

111 pp 280-281 ) 

^ Jlkinqui, tom i p 250 
^ Anderson, aoI i p 144 
* Wade, History of the Mid 
die and Working Clasecs 
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plicitj, rendering the interiors of honscs more richly 
and elaborately furnished, creating indoor bfe, in- 
creasing the difference between different ranks, pro- 
ducing a violent thirst for wealth, and making its 
display one of the piincipal signs of dignity 

There aio few things moie difficult to judge 
than those groat outbursts of luxury that meet us 
from time to time in hi&toiy, and which, whenever 
they ha\"e appeared, have proved the precursors of 
intellectual or politK“al change A sober appreciation 
of then effects will probably be equally removed 
fiom those Spartan, Stoical, or monastic declaniationa 
which found their last great i cprcsentahve in Rous- 
seau, and from the unqualified eulogy of luxury in 
which Voltaire, Filang’eri, and others liavc indulged 
Political ecoiiom}", by establishing cleaily the dis- 
tinction between productive and unproductive ex- 
penditure, and by its docfiiiie of the accumulation 
of capital, has dispelled for cvei the old illusion that 
the rich man who lavishes Ins income in feasts or 
pageants is contributing involuntarily to the wealth 
of the community , and history unrolls a long cata- 
logue of nations that have been emasculated or 
corrupted by increasing iiclics But, on the other 
hand, if luxury be regaidcd as including all those 
comforts which aie not nocossarj" to the support of 
life, its introduction is the very sign and measure of 
civilisation , and even if we regard it in its more 
common bub less definite sense, its increase has 
fiequently marked the transition from a lower to a 
higher stage It represents the substitution of 
new, intellectual, domestic, and pacific tastes for 
the rude warlike habits of semi-barbarism It is 
the parent of art, the pledge of peace, the creator 
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of those refined tastes and delicate susceptibilities 
that have done so mucli to soften the friction of 
hfe Besides this, what m one sense is a luxury 
soon becomes in another sense a necessary. Society, 
in a liighly civilised condition, is broken up into 
nuTiierous seel ions, and each rank, except the very 
lowest, maintains its position chiefly by the diajilay 
of a ccitain amount of luxury To use to a 
higlier level in tlie social scale, or at least to avoid 
the discomfoi t and degradation of falling below Lis 
original rank, becomes the ambition of every mail , 
and these motives, by pioducing abstinence from 
marriage, lorm one of the principal checks upon 
population However exaggerated may have been 
the apprehensions of Maltlms, the controversy which 
he raised has at least abundantly proved that, when the 
multiplication of the species is checked by no stronger 
motive than the natural disinclination of some men 
to mam age, when the liabitual condition of a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of a country that is 
already thickly inhabited is so low that they marry 
fearlessly, under the belief that their children can 
fare no woise than themselves, when poor-laws have 
provided a lofuge for the destitute, aud when no 
strong religious motive elevates celibacy into a virtue, 
the most fearful calamities must ensue Looking at 

o 

things upon a large scale, there seem to be two, and 
but two adequate, checks to the excessive multiplicc 
tion of the species tlio fiist consists of physical and 
moral evils, such as wars, famines, pestilence, and vice, 
and those eaiJy deaths which are so frequent among 
the poor, the second is abstinence from mamage 
In the middle ages, the monastic system, by dooming* 
uiuny fhousaiids to perpetual celibacy, produced this 
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abstinence, and consequently contiibuted greatly to 
avert the impending evil * It is true that the remedy 
by itself was very inadequate It is also true that, 
considered m its economical aspect, it was one of 
the worst that could be concei\cd, foi it greatly 
diminished the productive energies of society, by 
consigning immense numbers to idleness, and by dif- 
fusing a respect for idlonoss tliiougli the whole com- 
munity, but still the monastic system was m some 
mctisure a i emedy , and, as li appears to me, the 
increased elaboration of social hh‘ rendeiing the 
passion for wealth more absorbing, was one of the 
necessary })i elinnnaries of its safe abolition That 
elaboration was ejected <iftci the Ciu^ades, and the 
change it has produced is very remarkable The 
repressive influence upon population that was once 
exercised by a leligious system resting on the glorifi- 
cation of voluntary po\erty, and designed to moitify 
the natural tendencies of mankind, is now exercised 
by that increased love of wealth which L^rows out of 
the multiplication of secular aims, or, in othei words, 
out of the normal developement of society 

But, putting aside the incidental effects of luxury 
upon population, there can be no doubt that its effects 
m stimulating the energies of mankind, by investing 
material advantages with a new attraction, have some- 
times been verj- great and very beneficial For the 
love of wealth and the love of knowledge are the two 
main agents of human progress , and, although the 
foraier is a far less noble passion than the latter, 

* This has been noticed in a anram an<i again in his vorks , 
very forcible but, of course, also b\ VilJenpu\e Bargemont, 
one- Bided manner by De Mais- Economie fohtique chretienn$, 
tre, who recurs to the subject 
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aJtliougli, in addition to the innumerable crimes it has 
produced, it exercises, when earned to excess, a more 
than common influence in contracting and indurating 
the character, it may well be doubted whether it is 
not, on the whole, the more beneficial of the two. 
It has produced all trade, all industry, and all the 
luatenal liixuues of civilisation, and has at the same 
time pro\ ed the most powerful incentive to intellectual 
pui suits. Whoever will soberly examine the history 
of inventions, of art, or of the learned professions, 
may soon convince himself of this At all events, 
the two pursuits will usually rise together The 
great majority of mankind always desire material 
prosperity, and a small minority alw ays desire know- 
ledge , but in nations that are undeveloped, or are 
declining, these desires are unable to overcome the 
hstlessness that is general There is then no buoy- 
ancy in the national characfei All lively curiosity, 
all the fire and energy of enterprise <irG unkncoMi 
Men may love wealth, and even saciihce moral 
principles to attain it, but they are unable to emanci- 
pate themselves fiorn fclie enipiie of loutine, and their 
languid minds recod vvitli tJie same antipathy from 
novelty, whether it comes to them in tlio form of 
industrial enterprise, or of intellectual innovation. 
I’ijis 39 even now veiy much the condition of Spam 
and of some otljer nations, and during the gi eater 
pait of the middle ages it was the general condition 
of Christendom In such a state of society, the 
creation of a spirit of enterpiise is the very first 
condition of mental as of material progress , and 
when it called into existence in one department, it 
will soon be communicated to all The aulent 
passion for luxury that followed the Cnisades— the 
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new tastes, new ideas, and new fields of enteipnse 
that weie suddenly made popular — produced it in 
Europe , and the impulse that began in industry was 
soon felt m knowledge In the Roman empu'e, 
which rested on slavery, luxury produced idleness 
In the fourteenth century it stimulated industry, and 
aroused a strong feeling of opposition to thnt monastic 
system, which, by its enormous developemcnt, was a 
serious impediment to progi ess 

This opposition, which was at first created by tlic* 
increased energy of laymen, iias intensified by the 
deterioration of the monks At one time, as 1 have 
alieady observed, ihev bail been the great cliiectors of 
labour Rut ^\hen then numbers and tlieir wealth 
had immensely increased, thr ir first enthusiasm passed 
away, and multitudes thronged the monasteries simply 
to esca^ie the bin dens of life Besides this, the pnest- 
hood had become intimately allied amIIi the nobles, 
who are always opposed to the industiial classes The 
alliance was m paifc the result of &])ecial cii cuinstaiices, 
for the Crusades ueie diiected conjointly by priests 
and nobles , and it was duiing the Crusades that the 
aristocracy obtained its distinct and complete organi- 
sation It was also in part the consequence of a cer- 
tain harmony winch exists between the theological 
and the anstociatic spiiit Both laisiiig the past far 
above the present, legaid innovation with extreme 
dislike, and both measure excellence by a different 
rule from personal meiit 

If I have been fortunate enough to carry the reader 
With me through the foregoing arguments, the impor- 
tance of industry in influencing theological history 
will have become apparent W^e have seen thp^t 
a great religious change is effected not by diiect 
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^irgnnjeiits but by a predisposition to receive them, or, 
in other words, by a change of sympathies and bias 
We have also seen that the industrial spirit which 
became pi eminent early in the fourteenth century 
produced such a change It did so in three ways 
It arose in a society in which the laity were crouching 
in abject submission to the priesthood, and it developed 
und raised to honour the practice of money-lending, 
which the priesthood had invariably anathematised 
It aiose in a society m which the duty of religious 
intolerance was regaided as an axiom, and it produced 
a tendency towards toleration by uniting men of 
different creeds in amicable intercourse, by elevating 
to honour on account of their commercial merits the 
people who were most persecuted on account of their 
cieed, by making men concentrate their attention 
mainly on practice rather than on theory, and by 
calling into existence an order of interests winch 
persecution seriously endangered It, in the last 
place, made men look with aversion upon the monas- 
tic ideal which was the very centre of the prevailing 
theology In all these ways it proved the precursor 
of the Reformation, and m all these ways it harmo- 
msed with the spirit of Rationalism 

Commercial enterprise, bearing m its tiain these 
intellectual consequences, spread rapidly o\er Europe 
The accidental discovery at Amalfi of a manuscript 
of Roman laws is said to have produced the rAvigation 
laws , * the invention of the compass rendered long 
voyages comparatively secure , and every shore, fiom 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, was soon fringed 
with harbours. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 

* Peccliio, Stona d$Ha Evofumui Publica m Italia (Luirano. 
^S49), p 11. ^ 
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centimes we find the first mercantile companies es- 
tablished in England * At a still earlier period Bel- 
gium had entered into relations with more than thu'ty 
kingdoms or states * The consular system, which 
emanated from the commercial republics, and which 
was designed for the special protection of merchants, 
advanced rapidly in importance • As early as the 
thirteenth century the consuls of Italy, Spam, and 
France had in most countries acquired an extended 
and recognised authority England, in the fourteenth 
century, followed the example,^ and about the same 
time the ]urisdiction which had formerly been con- 
fined to seaports was extended to the towns in the 
interior From these consulships, or perhaps from 
the papal legations which were already known, arose 
at last the institution of resident ambassadors, which 
completed the organisation of diplomacy, iliongh its 
influence was not fully acquired till much later, in 
the coalitions resulting fiora the rivalry of Fiancis 
and Charles Y* The Hanseatic League repiessed 
piracy, associated commerce with the fii st effloros- 

' Anderson, Jhsf of Com- dors weie sent onb on occasions 
vol 1 p 117 The first of einergaic) The first in- 
English commercial companies etanne of a rc‘'ident ambmsa 
■vrere ‘the Meichants ot the dor seems to hare hom in 14 'j 3, 
Staple,’ and ‘the Merchants of vhen Francis Sfoiza Duhe of 
St Thomas a Becket ’ ]VIilan,ePt ibhshifloneat Genoa, 

-Van Brii^sscl, Hist da and towards tb' close of the 
Commerce beige lorn i p 234 century the institution became 

* See tlio stages of its de- somewhat common in Italy 

velop<mont in W irden, On (Cibnrio, Lamomia Pohlica 
CoH'^nJar Establishments del Mtdw JJio [Torino, 1842] 

* The eailipst notice Mae- vol i p 319) It was aUo 

pherson has been able to find about this time th.it the use of 
of an English Consul IS in 1346 cipher in diplomacy became 
(Anvah of Commerce ^ vol i usual \lhid I)e Plassan, H%st 
p 636) de la Diplow atie fram^at^e 

* B dure thm time ambassa- lutrod ) 
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cence of political liberty, and by the treaty of Stral 
Bund, in 1370, made commercial interests pre-eminent 
m the North , while m the South the Venetians, 
aiiticipahiig in some measure the doctrines of later 
oconomists, sketched the first faint outlines of the 
laws that govern them ^ At last the Medici appeared, 
and surrounded industry with the aureoles of genius 
and of art For the first time the intellcotual capital 
of Italy was displaced, and Rome itscdf paled before 
that new Athens whicli had arisen upon the banks of 
the Arno An aristocracy, foimed exclusively from 
the trading and mercantile classes,^ furnished the 
most munificent and discerning patrons art had ever 
found , almost oveiy gioat intellectual movement was 
coloured by its influence, and its glory was reflected 
upon the class from which it spiang 

It may heie be advisable to rise foi a moment above 
the industrial movement with which w e havo hitherto 
been occupied, and to endeavour to obtain a general 
conception of the difleront streams of thought which 
were at this time shooting across Europe Such a 
leview, which will be in pait a suminaiy of con elusions 
I have esiabhshed v\ picvious chapters, will help to 

* M BUinqui h iS colloctefl KcoaomY ])r<>ba1>ly Serra, 

-urne very remarkable eva- who wna a Neapolitan, and it 
cl( nee of this (llisioirt d'Eco- was at Naples that the first 
notnie jpolitiqvc^Xcim i pp 244 Pr(»fe^faorship of Political Eco- 
-270 ) The L( mba^J^ aI«o nomy in Eui ope was established 
oceisiondlh TnanifeBte I ex- in 1754 by the miinificencp of 
tuniely puh^htened views on the Ploiontine Inticri 
theap subjects (••(© Rossi, - As early as 1282, a magis- 

no?me po/ihque, tom i p 260), tracy had been constituted at 
and Milan, perhaps longer than Florence exclusively of mer 
any other great town in Europe, chants , and the example was 
was exempt from the mediaeval soon followed by Sienna, and 
fi \ stem of corpo^atlon‘^ How- m a great measure by Venice 
over, the first Italian writer of and Genoa (See Blanqui, tom 
considerable merit on Political i. p 245 , Rossi, torn i p. 266.) 
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show how admirably the industrial movement harmo- 
nised with the other tendencies of the age, and also 
how completely the Reformation was the normal coni 
Bequence of the new condition of society 

While, then, the progress of industry was pro. 
dncmg an innovating, tolerant, and anti-monastic 
spirit, two great revivals of learning were vivifying 
the intellectual energies of Christendom 

The first consisted of that i esuscilation of the clas- 
sical wiitings which began about llie ti\elfth century, 
and culminated in the lahouisof Erasmus and the 
Scaligcrs This icmv.l] broke tlie inttOlectiial unity 
which had characterised the middle ages It intro- 
duced a new staiidaid of jiidginent anew ideal of 
pei'fecbion, a new ordei of syinpiatliies Mini began 
to expatiate in an atmosplieie of tliouirlit wlicie leli- 
gious fanaticism had never enteicd, and wheie the 
tliieatenings of the dogmatist were unknown The 
spell that had bound their intellects washiokeu, and 
the old tyjie of character gradually destroyed The 
influence of tlie movement passed Irom sjieculative 
philosophy to ait, which was then the chief organ 
of leligioiis sentiments, and, under the patronage of 
the Medici, a profound changi* took ])lacc in both 
paintinu and arelnteciiire, Avlnch intensified the ten- 
dency that pioduced it 

The second revival was ])i odiiced by the action of 
Mooiish civilisation It was shown chiefly in an in- 
creased passion for natuial science, winch gradually 
substituted the conception of harmonious and un- 
changing law for the conception of a universe governed 
by perpetual miracles Witli this passion for science 
astrology rose into extraordinary repute, and it ne- 
cessarily involved a system of fatalism, which, in its 
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tarij, led the way to a philosophy of history. From 
the same quarter arose many of those pantheistic 
speculations about the all-pervasivo soul of the uni- 
verse, to which the wi iters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries >vere so passionately ad- 
dicted ^ In all these ways, Moorish influence con- 
tributed to shake the old faith, to produce new pre- 
dispositions, and thus to piepaio the way for the 
coming change Roger Bacon, who was probably the 
greatest natural philosopher of the middle ages, was 
profoundly veised in Arabian learning, and derived 
ri*om it many of the germs of his philosophy ^ The 
fatalism oi the astrologers and the pantheism of 
Averrocs tinged some of the most eminent Christian 
^^^ltlngs long after the dawn of the Reformation In 
one respect, Mahometan influence had somewhat 
anticipated the classical revival The Mahometan 
philosophers were intense admirers of Aristotle , and 
it was chiefly through translations made by the Jews 
from the Arabic versions, that the knowledge of that 
philosopher penetrated to Europe 

Theie was another influence, growing partly out of 
the industrial movement, and partly out of the revival 
of classical learning, at this time acting upon Europe, 
which I have not ^et had occasion to mention, which 
many readeis will deem far too trivial for notice, but 
whicli, neveitheless, appears to me so extiemely im- 
portant, both as a symptom and a cause, that I shall 
venture, at the risk of being accused of unpardonable 
digression, to trace some of the leading stages of its 

* Many of thebe views were animal en FVante, pp 13-17 ) 
kfcimost identical with those of ' Sharon Turner’s Hist oj 
Mesmer and las followers (See England ^ vo\ iv pp 39-40 
Bertrand, Hi^t dii Magnitisme 
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progress I mean that change in the character of 
public amusements, produced chiefly by the habits of 
luxury, which took place about the fifteenth century, 
and which produced the revival of the theatre 

Xo one can question the immense importance in 
the intellectual liistoiy of mankind of an institution 
which hds elicited the dramas of -dilschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Calderon, Loj^e do Vega, Corneille, Moliere, 
Rdciiie, Voltaire, Goethe, Schiller, Shakespeare, and 
Ben Jonson, and which has invariably appeared as 
one of the most conspicuous signs and causes of a 
rising civilisation Combining the thice great in- 
fluences of eloquence, of poetry, and of painting, it 
has probably done more than any other single agent 
to produce that craving alter the ideal, that passionate 
enthusiasm of intellect, out of which all great works 
of imagination have spiung It has been the seed- 
plot of poetry and romance, and it has exercised a 
considerable though less direct influence over elo- 
quence The age of Demosthenes and -^schinea was 
also the ago in which the theatre of Athens was the 
object ol such ajiassionate devotion, that no politician 
w’^as permitted even to piopose the abolition of its 
bLibsidy * The golden age of Roman eloquence was 
also the golden age of the Roman theatre, and the 
connection between acting and eloquence was one of 
the favourite subjects of the discussions of the time * 

' See the Ob/nihiacs is said to have come to Borne 

^ Bo&cius even wrote a bode from Egypt, and Batyllus, the 
on this subject, but it ]ias un- greatest actor of the Augustan 
fortunately not come down to period, was from Alexandria 
us He kept i jchool of de- See on this subject ft curious 
clamation, which was attended dissertation, ‘ De luxu Boman- 
by the ablest orators of his time onim,' in Grmvius, Thesaurus 
The pfi‘<«ion for the tlieatre Anhq Rom , tom riu 
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In modern days, Burke declared, in an assembly 
in no degree inferior to any of Greece or of Rome, 
ihat there was probably no orator among those he 
addressed, who did not owe something of his skill 
to the acting of Gamck ^ And this amusement, 
which has ever proved one of the chief delights, and 
one of the most powerful incentives of genius, had, at 
the same time, the mre piuviJege of acting with equal 
power upon the opposite extreme of intellect, and is 
even now almost the only link connecting thousands 
with intellectual pursuits 

But the aspect in winch the history of the theatre 
is most remarkable, is perhaps to bo found in its 
influence upon national tastes Evei}one who con- 
siders the world as it leally exists, and not as it. 
appears m the writings of ascetics oi sentimentalists, 
must have convinced himsell that in great towns, 
where multitudes of men of all classes and characters 
are massed together, and \yhere there ai e innumerable 
strangers separated from all domestic ties and occu- 
pations, public amusemcnis of an exciting oider are 
absolutely necessary , and tliat, while they are often 
the vehicle and the occasion of evil, to suppress them, 
as was done by the Puritans of the Commonwealth, is 
simply to plunge an immense portion of the population 
into the lowest depths of vice National tastes, how- 
ever, vary with the diffcient stages of civilisation, 
and national amusements undergo a corresponding 
modification^ combats of men and animals being, lor 
the most part, the favourite type m the earlier 
stages, and dramatic representations in the later ones. 
The history of amusements is thus important, as a 


' Murphy's Life of Garrick 
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reflection of the history of civilisation, and it becomes 
still more so when we remember that institutions 
which are called into existence by a certain intellec- 
tual tendency usually react upon and intensify their 
cause 

In this, as in most other resj)ects, we find a strong 
contrast existin^x between the two leading nations of 
antiquity Tlie Athenians, who for a long period 
repelled gladiatorial spectacles witli disgust, were 
passionately devoted io tlie drama, which they carried 
to the veiy highest point of perfuction, and from 
which they derived no small amount of then intellec- 
tual culture The Homan on the other hand, who 
regarded every subject from a military jxunt of view, 
had long piohibited theatiical repicsenlations, except 
those which formed pait of the worship of tho gods 
The fust public theatre was eiectcd by Poinpey, and 
he on^y the censiiic of the sevt‘re moiahsts of 

his tune by making it a single stoiy of a building 
that was ostensibly a tempfe of Venus The Stoics, 
and the leprosentatives of tho old republican spirit, 
denounced the new amusement as calculated to enei- 
vate the national chaiacter Public opinion branded 
actors as infamous, and, as a necessary consequence, 
they speedily became so The eivnlisahon of the 
Empiiemadt‘ the theatie at last extremely popular, 
but that ci\ jlisation was the most conupt the world 
had evei seen, and the drama partook of the full 
measure of its coiruption A lew rays of genius 
from the pens of Seneca, Plautus, or Terence, flashed 
across the gloom , but Home never produced any 
dramatists comparable to those of Greece, or any 
audience at all resembling that which made the 
theatre ring with indignation because Euripides bad 
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inserted an apology for mental reservation into his 
‘ Hippolytns,’ or had placed a too ardent panegyric of 
wealth in the mouth of Bellerophon After a time 
the position of an actoi became so degraded, that it 
was made a form of perpetual servitude,* and no one 
who had embraced that ])rofession was permitted at 
any future time to abandon it The undisguised 
sensuality reached a point which we can scarcely 
conceive Women were sometimes brought naked 
upon the stage * Occasionally an attempt was made 
to amalgamate theatrical amusements with those 
bloody spectacles to which the people were so passion- 
ately devoted, and the tragedy was closed by the 
burning of a criminal, who was compelled to personate 
Hercules ^ At the same time, hy a curious associa- 
tion of ideas, the theatre was still intimately connected 
vith religious observances , the temple was often the 

' Nero, liowo^er, made ener- taphe that lu^e descended to us 
getic efforts to relieve the actors from antiquity, and her bcau- 
from the stigma attached to tiful features formed one of 
them (as he did also to alleviate the last ideals of expiring art 
the sufferings of the slaves), and (Visconti, Jconographie an- 
Gibbon has noticed the great cicvne^ p 287 ) 
honour in ’ivhich he held the * See the ovjddico of this 
Jewish actor Alituru'?, and the collocled by Sabatier, Hist de 
repeated and successful efforts la Legislaiwu sur hb Femmes 
of that actor to obtain a relaxa- publtques, pp 40-47, Magnin, 
tion of the persecutions of the Origines dii Theatre^ tom i pp 
Jews Under Nero, too, lived 284-287 , and Lebrun, Discours 
and died (when only fourteen) sur le Thidtrc, pp 79-82 Thn 
a lovely and gifted actress last author tries as much as 
named Euchans— the first who possible to attenuate the facts 
appeared on the Greek stage, ho admits, in order that thein- 
which Nero had instituted — vectives of the latliers might 
who seems to have won more fall with thoir full force on the 
affection and left a deeper im- modern theatre The Floral 
pressiOD than almost any other games were in this respect the 
who died so young Her cliarms worst 
are recorded in perhaps the ® Tertullian, Ad 
most touching of all the epi- lib i c 10 
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Bcoiie of its orgies, and the achievements of the gods 
the subject of representation 

It IS certainly not surprising that the early winters 
of Christianity should have directed all their eloquence 
against such an institution as this They inveighed 
against it as the school of prcdigacy, and a centre of 
idolatry, and they dwelt, in language which it is im- 
possible to read without emotion, ii])on the duty of 
those who might he called, at any moment, to endure 
for their faith the most horrible forms of torture and 
of death, abstaining from whatever could enervate 
their courage or damp their /eal Mingleit witli 
these noble exhortations we find no small amount of 
that monastic spirit which regards pleasure as essen- 
tially evil, and also two or three arguments which 
perhaps repieseiit the extreme limits of human 
puerility Tertulhan, liaving enumeiated with great 
force and eloqinmoe ninny of the most liorrible vu es 
of the theatre, adds that at least the Almighty can 
never pardon an actor, who, in defiance of the evan- 
gelical assertion, endeavours, by high-lieeled boots, to 
add a cubit to his stature, and who habi (ually falsifies 
his face * 

The ])OSitiou of public amusements in the earlv 
history of Christian itj" is extremelj^ important On 
the one hand, the austerity with which the Christians 
condemned them was piobably one of llie chief causes 
of the hatred and consequent persecution of which the 
early Church was the victim, and wlncli contrasts so 
remarkably with the usually tolerant character of 
polytheism On the other hand, when Chiistianity 
had attained its triumph, when the intellectual and 


1 Dfi Spa fa< cap xxiii 
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moral basid of paganism was completely sapped, and 
when the Yictorions Church had begun to exhibit 
something of the spirit from which it had suffered, 
the theatre and the circus became the last strongholds 
of the dying faith Partly because they had actu- 
ally emanated fiom the pagan W’orship, and partly 
because the Clinstian Councils and Fathers denounced 
them with an absolute and unqualified seventy, they 
weic soon regarded as the chief expression of paganism 
and the people, who endured with scaicely a murmur 
the destruction of their temples and the suppression 
of their sacrifices, flew to arms ivlicncvcu’ their amuse- 
ments were menaced The servitude, indeed, by 
which the actor was enchained for life to the theatie, 
was soon abrogated in the case of those who desired 
to become Clnistians,* and the bisbojis refused to 
baptise any actor who peisisted m lii^^ jirofcssion, and 
excommunicated any Clinshnri who adopted it but 
the theatres weio still tbronsred with eagei spectators. 
Indeed, one curious enactment of the Tlieodosian 
Code provides that some of the tcm]>lcs should be 
sp.ved from the general desti action, because they 

* Cod Thcod lib XV tit 7, According to the legend, he w is 
1,8 If the emanci[)ated actress acting the part of a Christian 
turned out badly, she vastobe m a piece which was designed 
dragged back to the stage and to turn the new religion toiuli- 
kept there till slie was ‘ a ridi- cule, when, between thoact*^, he 
cuious old vonmn* {ridicula saw a vi‘<ion, which convertec[ 
amis) him, and he accordingly pro- 

^ Neauder, Church History^ claimed his allegiance to Christ 
vol 1 . p 370 An old council upon the stage The cmptroi 
foibaae Christian women mar- and the audience at first loudly 
r>ing actors The actors, how- applauded, imagining that this 
ever, at a later period churned was part of the play, but wher 
one saint as their patron This they discovered the truth, the 
was St Genetus, who was an actor was put to death 
actor sn the reign of Biocleti«Lii 
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irere associated with public games * When the bishops 
were manifestly unable to suppress the public games, 
they directed all their energies to restncting them to 
days that weie not sacred St. Ambrose succeeded 
m obtaining the abolition of Sunday representations 
at Milan, and a similar iiile was at last raised to 
a general law of the empne ^ 

It IS remarkable, l]o\%cvcr, when considering the 
relations of Clinstianity and Paganism to the theatre, 
that Julian, who was by far tlie most distinguished 
<'haTnpion of the Jattor, foimcd in tins lespect a com- 
plete exception to his co-rehgionists His cliaractei 
was formed after the antique model, and hia antipathy 
to public amusements as almost woithy of a bishop 
Libanius, it is true, has left a long disquisition in 
praise ot ])antomimic dances, winch, he maintained, 
v\eie of a far higbei artistic ineiit than sculptuie as 
no sculptor could rival the grace and beauty of the 
dancers , but on this subject ho receiv ed no encouiage* 
mentfrom bis master It has been ingeniously, and, 
I think, j ustly remarked, that this austerity of Julian, 
by jdaciiig him in direct oj)po&il]on to that portion of 
the popnl.. tn>n wlncli iias opposed to Christianity, 
was one of the causes of the failure of his attempts to 
rally the b? ok on fore es of paganism. 

After a time (he Roman theatre languished and 
passed away The decline was partly the lesuit of 
the ceaseless opposition of the cleigy, wlio during the 
middle ages were too pow erful for any institution to 
resist their anathema, but still moi e, I think, of the 
invasion of the baibarians, which dissolved the old 

* Cod 'Dieod xvi 10, 3 

* liebrun, pp 117-118 , Cod Theod xv 5, f) 
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uivihsatioT, and therefore destroyed the old tasteb. 
The theatre soon lost its attraction , it lingered, in- 
deed, faintly for many centniics, but its importance 
had passed away, and about the end of the thirteenth 
century most antiquaries seem to think the last 
public theaties were destroyed The amusements of 
men were of an entirely diffeient, and, for the most 
part, of a warlike character Battle and the imitations 
of battle, boisteious revels, the chase, and, after the 
Cmsades, the gaming-table, became the delight of the 
upper classes , while the poor found congenial recrea- 
tion in bear-baiting, bull- fighting, and countless simi- 
lar amusements — m fairs, dances, perambulant mu- 
sicians, sham fights, and rude games ^ Besides these, 
there were numerous mountebanks, vvho 'v>ere ac- 
customed to exhibit feats of mingled agility and buf- 
foonery, which were probably the origin of the modem 
p.jiitoTiiime, and in which, as it has been shown by a 
high authority, 2 there is reason to believe a dress 
very similar to that of our harlequins was employed 
It IS probably to these mountebanks, or possibly to 
the troubadours or wandeiing minstrels, who had then 
become common, that St Thomas Aquinas referred in 

* Strutt’s Sports and Fas- Van 1660, tom i pp 4—6 The 
tunes of iht Kiighsh People autlioi of this remarkable book 
Murdtori, Ital ^ Dissert (^vho 'was known piolt ssionally 

29 In Italy the sham fights under the name of Leho) was 
wore carried on on a vast scale one of the grtatesL Italian 
and with wooden swords, and actors of lii'^ time He travelled 
were the cause of many deaths much from theatre to theatre, 
Amusements somewhat similar and in the dilferent cities he 
to those which were once popii- visited ransacked the public 
lar in Italy are said to continue libraries for works be.vnngupon 
ID Russia Storch, icon polit , his histor) His book was 
tom in p 403 originally written in Trench, 

^ Riccoboni, ATis/' dulhe&tre and is dedicated to Queen 
Halten depuis Van Caroline of England 
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a passage which excited a fierce controversy in the 
seventeenth century In dibcussing the subject of 
aniufeement, the saint suggested the question whether 
the piof(‘Ssi(>n of an ‘ actor ^ was essentially smfnl , 
and, having enumerated some special circumstances 
that might make it so, he answers the question in the 
negative,^ ‘because,’ as he says, ‘iccieaiion is neces- 
saiy to mankind,’ and also because ‘it had been le- 
vealed to the blessed Paphnutius that ‘ a clown ^ was 
to be his companion in heaven ’ 

Such, then, was the character of public amusenients 
before the levival of learning The time, however, 
was at hand when a piofound change, fraught with 
momentous consequences to the Cluircb, was mani- 
fested , and it IS woi thy of notice, that while that 


* Hesajfldi&tiDcLly, ‘ OfEcium 
tiistiiunum, quod ordinatnr nd 
bol.itium liominibus exhiben- 
dum, non est secuuduni so illi- 
pjtuTn ’ It appears certain that 
when this was written there 
were no public theatres or 
dramatic representations, ex- 
cept the religious ones At tlu 
Bcirae tune, it ib iiuposfaiblo to 
drtWii clear line httweeii tin 
public recitition ot \pises oi 
the exhibitions oi niouiitobanks 
on the one hand, and tho sim- 
plest loiins oi tho drama upon 
the other Bosbuet has cited 
a passage from St Thomas's 
work })e in wlijcli 

he speaks of the exhibitions 
that had ‘ formerh tak( n place 
in the theatrt s ’ At all events, 
the saint was not ^ cry favour- 
able to these ‘ histnones,’ for 
he speaks of gams that have 
been acquired * de turpi caus^, 


sicut de 77iLrctricio et kistrio- 
natu' See on this subject 
Concilia, 1}€ Spiciaetths, pp 
36-41 , Lebrun, Discourb sur U 
Thcdire^y^ 189-194 , Bossuet. 
liefUxiorib bur la Comikdtiy §§ 
22-2 3 

-‘Jo(ulator’ Bossuct, how- 
ever, feel's that the AcU of St 
Paphnutius show that this was 
simply a peiambulaiit tlutt- 
playcr Alter all, Bossuet 
obliged to make the following 
admiBbion • ‘ Apres avon pnrg^ 
la doctnno de saint Thomas 
dcs exc^s dont on la ehargeoit 
il faut d'soiiei avee le respect 
qui est du A un si grand 
hoinnie, qu’il semble e’etie uii 
p( u eloigne, je ne dirai pas des 
bentimens dans le fond, maio 
plutot des expressions des an- 
ciens Peres sur le stt]et dcs 
divertibfeemens ' K'Rkjit'v\*m$^ur 
la Comedie^ § 31 ) 
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change was ultimately caused by the advance of civi- 
lisation, the Church itself was its pioneer The first 
revival of the theatre is undoubtedly to be found in 
the religious plays From the earbest times men 
seem to hav e been accustomed to throw into dramatic 
forms the objects of tlieir belief, and the pagan mys- 
teries, which were essentially diamatic,* letained their 
authority over the popular mind long after every other 
portion of the ancient worship was despised The 
first biblical }>lay on recoicl is on Moses, and is the 
composition of a Jew mimed Ezekiel, who lived in the 
second century The second is a Greek tiagedy on 
the Passion, by St Gi egory Nazianzen The religious 
ceremonies, and especially those for Chiislmas, Epi- 
phany, and Holy Week, became continually moie 
dramatic, and the monks and nuns after a time began 
to rebeve the monotony of the cloister by prnaie 
representations The earbest known instance of ibis 
IS of the tenth century, when a German abbess named 
Hroswitlia composed two or three dramas, ^viib a 
religious object, but imitated, it is said, in part fiom 
Terence, which were acted by the nuns The subject 
of one of them is curious A hermit had brought up 
111 the ways of piety a beautiful girl, but sbe rebelled 
against liis authority, neglected his counsels, and fled 
to a house of ill fame The hermit, having discovered 
the place of her resort, assumed the dress and the 
manners of a soldier, penetrated to her retreat, sup- 
ported his cliaiacter so skilfully that he deceived its 

' Ucligioxis Developed can oiigm) wore original^ it- 

fn^t of the Greeks and He- ligious They Beein at to 
brews vol ii pp 28()-297 have been celebrated at the 
Besides the diama it is pro- graves, and in honour of the 
bable that the gladiatorial dead 
epectacles (which are of Etrus- 
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inmates, and at last found an opportunity of reclaim- 
ing his ward ' 

In the extreme weariness of the conventual life, 
amnseinenta of this kind were welcomed with delight, 
and, though often and severely censuied, they con- 
tinued m some monasteries till far into the tigliteenth 
century 2 The form, however, which they generally 
assumed was not tli<ib of secular dramas with a reli- 
gious tendency, hut of mystcTie^ or direct representa- 
tions of scenes fioni ^sciiptrne or from the lives of the 
saints Until the Inttei part of the thirteenth century 
they were evciusively Latin, and were usually acted 
by pnests in the CIiuk lies , but aftei this time they 
assumed a popular iorra, tlierr ichuious character 
speedily declined, and they hecarne at last one of the 
most powerful agents m bnnoing the Church, and 
indeed all religion, into (lisre[)ufcc ^ The evidence of 
this IS not to be found in the representations of the 
Almighty that were so lic(|ucnt upon the stage , * for 
these, though inexpicssddy shocking in oui e^cs, were 
perfectly in harmony wuth the intellectual ( ondition 
of the time, but ratlier in the gioss indecency which 
the worst days of the Hyman theatre had scarcely 
surpassed,^ and perhaps still more in the strange 


’ See Villenuni, 'Moiioi Ajjc , 
Miirtonne, Vitti du Moycn Aye , 
Lerov, Eludes uir le$ Mf/sthi 
p 4f 

® CoDcjna, who published his 
work, De Sped acid is, m 1752 , 
at tile request of Benedict 
XIV , mentions that tho custom 
still continued in some motus- 
teues , Hiid hede\OL(d a disser- 
tation to proving that monks 
who laid aside their ecclesiasti- 
cal dress to personate hitmen 


were gudty of mortal sin 

* See the collections of the^ 
by Ilono, Jiibinil, Jacob, &<> , 
and the woiks ot Lero), Suard, 
and Collier upon rheir hi&torj 

■* On uhi'^h see Malone, Hist, 
of the EiujUik Stage, pp 12-13 
Some cuiious examples of it 
have been collected by Hone , 
and tiUo in Strutt’s Hist of the 
Planners of the VeopU of Eng- 
land,\(A lu pp 137-UO 

* Some striking instanceB of 
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position that was assigned to Satan At first the mys- 
teries had probably contributed much to the rehgious 
terrorism. The glare and smoke of the fire of hell were 
constantly exhibited, and piercing shneks of agony 
broke upon the ear Very soon, however, Satan was 
made to act the part of a clown His appearance was 
greeted with shouts of laughter. He became at once 
the most prominent and most popular character of the 
piece, and was emancipated by virtue of his character 
from all restraints of decorum One of the most 
impressive doctrines of the Church was thus indisso- 
lubly associated in the popular mind with the ridi- 
culous, and a spirit of mockery and of satire began to 
play around the whole teaching of authority 

It 18 diflScult, indeed, to say how far these rude 
dramatic representations contributed to that disiup- 
tion of old religious ties that preceded and prepared 
the Reformation At a very early period those 
strange festivals, the Feast of Fools and the Feast of 
Asses,* had introduced into the churches indecent 


this indecency, -which indeed is 
sufficiently manifest in most of 
the mysteries, are given hy 
Jacob in his Introduction to 
his collection of Farces Wher- 
ever the seventh commandment 
was to be brokpn, the actors 
disappeared behind a curtain 
which was hung across a part 
of the stage , and this is the 
origin of the French proierbml 
expression about things that 
are done ‘demure le ndeau * 
More than once the Govern- 
ment suppressed the sacred 
plays in France on account of 
their evil effects upon morals 
In England matters seem to 


have been if possible worse 
and Warton has shown that on 
at least one occasion in the 
fifteenth century Adam and 
Eve were brought upon the 
stage strictly in their state of 
innocence In tiie next scene 
the fig-leaves were introduced 
(Malone’s History of the Eng^ 
lish Rfaqe, pp 16, 16 ) 

' The Feast of Fools and the 
Feast ot Abbes aie said to ha\e 
oiiginated (though probably 
under other names) in the 
Greek Church ebout 990 (Ma- 
lone s Hist of the English Stage^ 
9 ) La Mfere Sotte, m 
ranee, originated, or at least 
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dances, cancatm-es of the priesthood, and even a pa- 
rody of the Mass , and the mysteries of the fourteenth 
and hfteenth centuries carried the same spirit far and 
wide But what I desiro especially to notice is, that 
their popularity had a real connection with that 
material prosperity which was a consequence of the 
industrial developement we are considering This 
growmg passion foi an order of amusements in some 
degree intellectual, this keen relish for spectacles 
that addressed themselves especially to the imagina- 
tion, was the beginning of that inevitable transition 
fiom the rude, simple, wailikc', unartistic, unimagina- 
tive tastes of baibaiism to the luxurious, refined, and 
meditative tastes of civilisation Coaisc and coirupt 
as they wore, these early plays reflected the condition 
of a society that was struggling feebly into a new 
pliase of civilisation, and which at the same time, 
though still deriving its conceptions trom the Church, 
was tending surely and rapidly towards &ecularis<i- 
tion. 

The change was first effected jji Italy and France. 
In those countries, which were tlien the centres of 
material prosperity, the dramatic tastes had naturally 
been most developed, and the mysteries had attained 
an extraordinary popularity A modern Italian bib- 
liographer has been able even now to collect more 
than one bandied different pieces of this kind, which 
were represented in Italy in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries * About the middle of the fifteenth 

becaiD© popular, during the 3i2, ed 1853.) 
quarrel between the K.ing of * Bihliogra^ia delle Antiche 
France and the Pope, at the Rapjpresentazioni Italiane Sacre 
beginning of the tenth century e Brofane aiampaie net Secoli 
(Monteil, Hist des Franqavs XV e XVl^ dal Colomh de 
des divers tom ui. p Batincs (Firenze, 1852) One 
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ceutury the exhibitions of the mountebanks beg'an to 
be thrown into a s} stematic form A complete story 
was exhibited, and the harlequin rose to great promi- 
nence as chief actor ^ Wo find, too, a few represen- 
tations of Pagan fables, and also some plays that 
were termed impromptus, in i\hich the outline of a 
plot was sketched by the author, but the dialogue 
left to the ingenuity of the actor Besides these, 
dialogues, or discussions of the natuie of farces, ^ 
became common, and haMiig passed from Italy to 
France, they there assumed the dimensions of icgular 
dramas, sometimes of rery coiisideiablc merit One 
of them, the famous fane (jf ‘ Patelin,’ which was 
pi obahly composed about 14G8 by Peter Blanchet, an 
advocate of Poitiers, still holds its position upon the 
French stage ^ The directors of the lehgious plays 
attempted to meet these new rivals by the invention 
of senu-rehgious ‘moralities/ which were properly 


of these niystei JOS, die S Gio- 
vanni € Vaoloy wjs untten hy 
Lorenzo de’ Medici hinr^elf 
(Roscoe, Lorenzo dt' Mcdiciy 
ch \ ) 

' Riccoboni, tom i j) 89 One 
of the most ianious ui the eaily 
harlequins Ceccliino, vho 
IS also celebrated for having 
published at Venice, in 1621, 
perhaps the first defence of the 
theatie He was ennobled by 
tile Emperor of Germany 

• These farces, in the earliost 
and simplest forms, were called 
‘ contrasti ’ m Italian, or ‘ de- 
bats ' in French Be Batin es 
has made a list of Bcreral 
which \iere translated from 
Italian into French; eg the 
discussions betiftoen wine and 


ualei, betwLon life nnd death, 
bet^vecn man and 'uoinan, &c 
Italian actois sometimes mi- 
grated to Fiance, and in 1577 
ve find a regular Italian com- 
pany, called I Gclosj, there 
* As a comic opera, and ul'so, 
I belici c, as a play The 
popularity of the larce of 
PatcUn produced Le Nouveau 
Patel in ind Lc Tisiamvnt de 
Patiliu, both of which have 
been lepnnted by Jacob Hal- 
l.im sa} 8 {Hisi of Lit , vol i 
p 216) that the farce of Patclin 
was first printed in 1490 
There is extreme uncertainly 
resting upon the early chrono- 
logy of the drama, scarcely 
any two authorities agree upon 
the subject 
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representations of allegorical figures of virtues and 
vices,' and weio intended to act the part of a com* 
promise ; but the farces soon became the dominating 
form, and all other performances sank into secondary- 
importance ^ Jjatm plays were also sometimes acted 
by the scliolais in the colleges, a practice which was 
afterwards made very popular by the Jesuits 

This was the first stage of the movement The 
second was the creation of secular plays of a higher 
oidei ot niciit, which completely superseded and de- 
stroyed the rnyst' i k Like the former, this advance 
emanated chiefly from the commercial civilisation 


* The teira how- 

ever, ^vas vuv U)uscly U 8 td 
Jacob h 18 rLpriTit(d <in old 
plu}, called La Muialite de 

tt du Buiieudy ^^hlch 
js nothin<r moio than a farce 
From the religious j'hns the 
personifications pas&td to the 
ImHlIs, in which thfT, still 
sonutinus apju ir An old 
Freiicli I'oom vli'^Liibes in i ap- 
tiirous ttims tlio ptrtoiinance 
ofaceitun Mail diio de Br.'ii- 
cd*?, in the chaiact^^r ofGeorno- 
tr^, m ti billot on the s^*ve n 
libeial arts, J miLd before 
Louis \ 1 V 111 1 b(j j 

^ Larces nppi ii aKo to Iiim' 
been the chiet form of dramatio 
htuature in Spam in the fit- 
teenth centur} lloutei- 

wek’s Hxst of Sipavi^h Litcra- 
ture They were iollowed b^ 
eclogues 

* Some remains, however, of 
the mytteries continue to the 
present day, especially in the 
villages of the Tvrol There 
IS still, too, a great ‘ passion 


play,’ as it 18 termed, celebrated 
every tenth ^ear at the little 
Tillage of Oberaramergau, in 
Bavana, near the frontiers of 
the T^rol, wlucli, though it is 
not more 111 in 300 years old, 
and though it la almost en- 
tiiely devoid of grotesque 
‘'Cema miy be on the whole 
looked upon a re prt&en(ative 
of the mediaeval pla^s It con- 
sists of «ct ne& Irom the Passion 
(beginning at the tiiumphal 
entry into Jerusalem, and end- 
ing with tilt AscLiihion), be- 
tween which t4ibleaux \ivants 
repiesonting nicultrits trom th»^ 
Ohl Testament t>pical of tlm 
P.L'^Mon, are disp!<i>ed \ 
chorus, like tho^'O ot the Greek 
pl.vys, sings hymns concern- 
ing the connection between 
tbo tjpo and Lho antitype 
When I saw it in 1800, the 
plav lasted tor 7} hours, and 
commaiideil tlio attention of 
an immense audience to the 
(.lose 
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of Florence, but it is extiemely rcmaikable that tlie 
leaders of the Church in Italy were among its most 
ardent &upporteis The first regulai Italian comedy 
appears to have been the ‘ Calandra,* ond its author 
was the Cardinal Bibbiena, who liad long been secre- 
tary to Lorenzo de’ Medici * The play Avas probably 
written in the last few years of the fifteenth century, 
when the author was still young, but it at all events 
did not impede his advancement in the Church The 
two first Italian tragedies were the ‘ Soplionisba * 
of Tnssino, which Avas imitated fi om Euiipides, and 
the ‘ B-osimunda ' of lluccellai, Avlnch was imitated 
from Seneca The ‘ Sophonisba ' AAas acted for the 
first time at Vicenza, about 1514, and was soon after- 
A\ards represented at Rome under the special ]>ation- 
ago of Leo X , who appointed its author ambassador 
at the court of the Empeior Maximilian The 
‘ Rosimunda ' was first acted, in the presence of the 
same Pope, at Florence, in 1515 ^ Tlie earliest 
instance of a secular musical drama is tlic * Orpheus * 
of Pohtiano, aaIiicIi Avas composed for the ainusciment 
and acted in the jiresence of the Cardinal Gtinzaga of 
Mantua * A few years later we find Clement VII 


* Riccoboni, tom i pp 32, 
33 The Calandra is now 
nearly forgotten, but its author 
will always be remembered as 
the subject of two of the noblest 
of tlie portraits of Raphael — 
one at ITorence, and the other 
at Madrid 

* Compare Riccoboni, tom 
ii pp 9, 10, and Sismondi, 
Hist dc ia LittCTature du Midi, 
tom 11 pp 188-199 The two 
pieces seem to ha\o oeoii acted 
□early at the s<ime time , but 


llio Sophoiiibha'^^is not printed 
for some years aftet'wards 
Ruccellai .ilso wrote a play 
called OresftSy which however, 
\\.is not brought this time on 
tJie stage 

® Roscoe’s Lorenzo de* Medici, 
cli ^ , Hogarth’s Memoirs of 
the Opera, pp 6-8 Of course, 
as HdJIamiias observed, recita- 
tive not being yet invented, 
the music was coiihned to 
choruses and songs scattered 
throughout the piece 
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piesent with the Emperor Charles V , at Boloprna, at 
the representation of the comedy of ‘The Three 
Tyrants/ by Ricci * As a natural ctinsequeuce of 
this patronage, the Italian theatre at its commence- 
ment does not appear to have been very hostile to the 
Church, and in tins respect foims a marked contiast 
<-0 the tbeatie of Franco The ‘ Eugenie ’ of Jodelle, 
winch was the hr^t regular comedy acted on the 
Freiu h stage, w'as throughout what many of the older 
farces had been, a bitter satire upon the clergy ^ 

One of the most important consequences of tins 
revi\al of tlie theatre was the partial seculansation 
nl inusjc Tins ait, to which tlic old Gief'ks had as- 
cribed so great a power over both mind and bodj’, and 
whicli some of their .states liad even made an essen- 
tial element of the civil government,^ liad to? maTf} 
centimes ht^en entiiely lu the liaiids of the Chinch 
Almost all the music that really deserved the name 
was ecclesiastical, and all the great names in musical 
Instory had been ecclesiastics St Ignatius, accord- 
ing to the legend, having heard the angels singing 
psalms in alternate stiams before the throne of God, 
introduced the piactice of antiphons St Ambrose 


* Riccohoni, tom i p 1S3 
‘ Soe Chailes, La Cunifdie 
en France au se}zitwe Siecle 
(1862) Riccoboiii, ho■v\e^er, 
asseits that Muliere took tho 
rharaotpr, and eren pome of 
the incidents and speeches, of 
Ins TartuffeirOTa an old Italian 
play called Doctor Dachdont 
(tom 1 p 137) 

® Among the Arcadians, for 
example, music was compul- 
sory, and the one district in 
vhich this custom fell into 


dosULtiido was said to have 
punk f.ii hulow the surrounding 
cnilipation There is a smgii- 
hirly curious chapter on the 
effects Rpcriliedto niusic among 
t]ie Greeks, in Burner’s Hniory 
0 ^ Music, vol 1 pp 173-1^4 
The legends of Orphejs charm- 
ing hell, Anon appeasing the 
waves, and Ampliion moi mg 
the stones by music, aa wed as 
* the music of the spheres ' of 
Pythagoras, will occur to every- 
one 
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re^alated the churcli irmsic for the diocese of Milan, 
and St. Gregory tbe Great for the remainder of 
Christendom St Wilfrid and St Dnnstan were the 
apostles of music in England In the eleventh 
century, the monk Guido of Arezzo invented the 
pre^^ent system of musical notation Nearly at the 
same time, the practice of singing in parts, and com- 
bining several distinct notes in a single strain,' which 
is the basis of modern harmonies, first appeared in 
the sei vices of the Church From a veiy early penod 
music had been employed to enhance the effect of 
the sacred plays, and as it continued to occupy the 
same position when the drama had been secularised, 
St Philip Neri, in 1540, in order to counteract the 
new attraction, onginated at Rome the oratono 
About twenty yeais later, Palestrina, a chaplain of 
the Vatican, reformed the whole system of Church 
music These exertions would perhaps have retained 
for it something at lea^tof its ancient ascendency, but 
for the invention in 1()00 of roc dative, which, by ren- 
deling possible compleie musical di amas, immediately 
created the opera, withdrew the sceptre ot music 
from the Chuich, and profoundly alteied the prevail- 
lug taste Fiom this time the stai of St Cecilia 
began to wane, and tliat of Apollo to sliiiio anew 
Those ‘Lydian and Ionic strains,’ ’vvJncli Plato so 
jealously excluded from Ins republic, and which ^Milion 
so keen] 3 ^ appreciated, were heard again, and all Italy 
thill led with passion beneath their povvei Venice es- 
pecially found in them the most faithful expression of 
her chai actor, and no less than thieo hundred and fifty 

* Cilled originally ‘di&can- controvers} It is said to have 
tus * The exact dtite of its in- been suggested by the varied 
ventiou 18 a matter of great tones of the organ 
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dilturent operas were represented there between 1637 
-and 1080 In France the opera was introduced at the 
desire of Cardinal Mazarin, and it is remaikable that 
Pen 1 X 1 , who wrote tlie first French operas, was a 
piiest, that Camhort, ^^llo assisted him m composin*^ 
the music, was a church organist, and that neailj 
all the fiist actors had been clionsteis m the cathe- 
drals From this time the best singers began to 
desert the churches lor the theatre In England the 
musical dramas known under the name of masques 
elicited some of the noblest poetry of Pen Jonson 
and ol Milton ^ 

Another way in which the Church exercised, I 
think, an induce t influence upon the stage, is not 
quite fio obvious as the preceding one Whatever 
opinion may be liold on the general question of the 
comparative merits of the classiCiil and the Gothic 
architecture, it is at least ceihun that the latter was 
immeasurably supenor in suggesting the effects of 
immense distances — in ac ting, not simjdy on the taste, 
but also on the emotions, by a skilful cniplo'^ ment of 
all tLe means of illusion which an udniirahle sense 
of the laws of jiei sjiectu o can furnirli. The Gre(‘k 
temple might satisfy the taste, but it ne\er struck 
any choid of decpei emotion, oi created any illusion, 
or suggested any conception of the Infinite The 
e}e and the mind soon giasped its proportions, and 
leahsed the full measuie of its giandeur. Very dif- 
feient is the sentiment pioducedby the Gothic cathe- 
dral, with its almost endless vistas of receding arches, 

' See Burney's Hisi of (XV 11' Sikle) , the notice oi 
Music, Ca6til-Bla7e, Chajpelle Palestrina in Hal lam’s of 

tnustque des rois de France , Literature , and the Essays cn 
Hogarth’s Hist <f the Opera , Miisical Notation^ by Vitet and 
Monte il, Hist des Fran^ais Coussemaker. 
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wiUj its high altar rising conspicuous by a hundrwl 
lights amid the gloom of the painted windows, while 
farther and farther back the eye loses itself in the 
undefined distance amid the tracery of the gorgeous 
chancel, or the dim columns of Our Lady’s chapel 
The visible there leads the imagination to the in- 
visible The sense of finiteness is vanquished. An 
illusion of vastness and awe presses irresistibly on the 
mind And this illusion, which the architecture and 
the obscurity of the temple produce, has always been 
skilfully sustained in Catholicism by ceier^onies 
which are pre-enunently calculated to act upon the 
emotions through the eye 

Now it is surely a leinarkable coincidence, that 
while Chiistiau architectme is thus indisputably 
superior to pagan arcliitectuie in creating the illusion 
of distance, the modern theatre should bo distinguished 
by precisely the same supenonty from the ancient 
one. A fundamental rule ot the modern theatre is, 
that the stage should be at least twice as deep as it 
IS broad In the theatres of antiquity, the stage was 
five or SIX times as broad as it A\as deep ^ It resem- 
bled the portion ^\hlch is now exhibited when the 
curtain is down The wall that closed it in, instead 
of being concealed, was brought prominently before 
the spectator by rich sculptures, and illusion was 
neither sought nor obtained In the modern theatre, 
our present system of decoration only ad\anced by 
slow degrees, fiom the rude representations of heaven 

* Tlie of Orange, \vliich EiiuJes sur CHi^loire de CArt ) 
IS probably the rao‘'t perfect The length of the stage of 
Romm tiiPritre in existence, Herculaneum is preater thau 
IB 66 }ards broad and 12 Lliat of Sin Carlo at Naples, 
deep (^See Vitet’s Eaflay on but its depth is only a few 
Antiquities of Orange in his <eet. 
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aud hell, that were exhibited m the mysteries, to the 
elaborate scenery of our own day , but still the con- 
stant progress in this direction exhibits a conception 
of the nature of the spectacle, which is essentially 
different fiom that of the Greeks, and is probably in 
a great measure due to the influence of ecclesiastical 
ceiemonies upon the taste 

It is not difficult to perceive the cause of the favour 
which Leo and his contemporaries manifested to the 
theatre They belonged to a generation of ecclesiastics 
who were far removed from the austere traditions of 
the Church, w ho had thrown themselves cordially into 
all the new tastes that luxury and revived leaimng 
had produced, and wlio shrank with an undisguised 
aversion from all leligious enthusiasm, from all in- 
tolerance of the beautiful Their lives were one long 
dream of art and poetry Their imaginations, matured 
and disciplined by constant study of the noblest works 
of Grecian genius, cast a new colouring upon tlieir 
profession, and adorned with a pagan beauty every 
creation of the Chuich Such men as these Avere but 
little likely to repress the intellectual passion that 
arose almost simultaneously in Italy, France, and 
Spam,^ and created the modern theatre But when 
the teaching of Luther had thrilled through Europe, 
a new spirit was infused into the Vatican. The 

* The Spanish theatre vpry theatre, for two reasons : first, 
early rose to perfection, and, because its growth was almost 
aftei 1600, Spanish tragi«come- entirely isolated, while the 
dies soon became dominant, dramatic literatures of Italy, 
even in Italy. (See Riccobom’s Spain, and France were closely 
history of the movement , and connected , and, secondly, be- 
Boutenvek’s of Spanish cause my present object is to 

Literature ) In this review I trace the relations of Catho- 
have not entered into an ex- licism and the drama 
animation of the English 
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latellectualist and the art cntic were replaced by men 
of saintly lives but of persecuting zeal, and a fierce 
contest between the Church and the theatre began, 
which continued till near the close of the eighteenth 
century, and ended in the complete victory of the 
latter 

The doctrme of the Church on this subject was 
clear and decisive The theatre was unequivocally 
condemned, and all professional actors were pro- 
nounced to be in a condition of mortal sin, and were, 
therefore, doomed, if they died in their piofessioii, to 
eternal perdition ^ This fiightful proposition was 
enunciated with the most emphatic clearness by 
countless bishops and theologians, and was even em- 
bodied m the canon law and the rituals of many 
dioceses ^ The Ritual of Pans, with several others, 
distinctly pronounced that actors were by their very 
employment necessanly excommunicated * This was 


* The following was the de- 
cxfaion of the doctors of the 
Sorbonne m 1694 ‘Los come- 
diens, par leur protebsion 
comme elle sVxerce, sont en 

de p6ch^ inortel ' — Diet 
des Cos de Consaeneet de La- 
met et Fromageau, tom i p 
803 

’ See an immense mass of 
oriJence of this collected in 
Le^T ez de Boissy, Lettres sur 
lee Spectacles (1780), Lebrun, 
Diecours sur la Conddie , Con- 
cina, De Spectacuiu 

• * Arcendi [a sacra commu- 
aione] sunt publico indigni, 
quaJes sunt excommuuicati, 
intordicti, manifeste infames 
at meretnees, coneubmam, co- 
moedi ’ (Quoted by Concina, De 


Speciaculvi, p 42 St*o also 
Lebrun, Dihcours, p 34 ) Some 
lh<>ologians, in order to recon- 
cile Llieir bfiitiments with the 
passage from bt ‘Thomas that 
I have quoted, said that it was 
actxirs of immoral pieces thut 
were excommunicated, but they 
added that the condition of the 
theatre was such that all actors 
fell under the censure Moliire 
was regarded as peculiarly and 
pre-emmenily bad Bacine was 
far from innocuous , and Bos- 
Buet distinctly maintained that 
any piece was immoral which 
contained a representation of 
lore, however legitimate its 
character (See his Reflexions 
sur la Cfmidie ) 
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the sentence of the Church upon those whose liv es were 
spent in adding to the sum of human enjoyments, m 
scattering the clouds of despondency, and charming 
away the weariness of the jaded mind None can 
tell how many hearts it has wrung with anguish, or 
how many noble natures it has plunged into the 
depths of vice. As a necessary consequence of this 
teaching, the sacraments w^ere denied to actors who 
refused to repudiate their profession, and, in France 
at least, their buiial was as the burial of a dog.* 
Among those who Avero thus refused a })lace in cou- 
socratecl ground was the beautiful and gifted Le 
Couvreur, who had been perhaps the brightest orna- 
ment of the French stage She died ivithout having 
abjuicd the profession she had adorned, and she was 
buned ill a field for cattle upon the banks of tlie 
Seme An ode by Voltaire, buriung with the deep 
fire of an indignant pathos, has at once avenged and 
conscfiated her mcmoiy 

It IB hard for those wlio arc acquamted with the 
habits of modem Koman Catliolic couiitiies to reahse 
the intense bitterness vvliicli theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth con tunes manifested towards 
the theatre Moheie, wlioso plays weie continually 
cited as among the most signal instances of its de- 
piavity, was the ol>jcct of especial denunciation, and 
when Ih? died, it was (mly with extreme difhculty that 

* * L’Eglit'O coiulamne les ne lenoneent a leur art , on les 
comfEdiens, ot croit pu 1*1 <1^- pai>i50 a Lt iiiote table coiame 
fendre assez la comcdiL la d^- dcs pecheuis publics , on les 
cisiou en est precise dins les txclut des ordres saciescomme 
ntuela {Ed de Paris, 108 dess personnes mfUnies , par 
-114), la pratique en est con- une suite mfailhble, la scpul- 
staute On pnve des sacie- hue eccl^siastique ieui est de- 
mens, et a la Tie et a la incut, ni4e ’ — Losbuet, EeJUjuaiis sut 
c?ux qui jouent la conicdie ‘s’lls ^a Cumidie, g xi 


i> I. 2 
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permission could be obtained to bury bun in conse- 
crated ground.* The religious mind of Racine re- 
coiled before the censure He ceased to write for the 
stage Avhen in tbe zenith of his powers, and an extra- 
ordinary epitaph, while recording his virtues, acknow- 
ledges that there was one stain upon his memory 
— he had been a dramatic poet * In 1696, and again 
in irOl, on tbe occasion of the jubilee, tbe actors 
entreated tbe pope to relieve them from tbe censures 
of the canon law, but their request was unavailing , 
and when, upon the recovery of Louis XTV fi om a 
serious illness, eveiy other corporation at Pans olfered 
up a Te Deum, they were especially excluded.® Tbe 
rule of the Church depriving actors of the sacrament 
of marnage dehberately consigned them to concu- 
binage. An attempt was at one time made to evade 
the rule, the actor who desired to marry renouncing 
his profession hut returning to it by an oider of the 
king as soon as the ceremony was completed , but the 
Archbishop of Pans effectually prevented the evasion, 
refusing to accord marriage to any actor who could 
not produce an official paper guaranteeing him against 
ever returning to the stage, and the same archbishop 
suspended a priest from his functions because he had 
inadvertently married an actor ^ 


* Lebrun relates this with 
much exultation Speaking of 
Moliire, he says ‘ Ce qui est 
constant, e’est que ea mort est 
une morale terrible pour tous 
ses confreres, et pour tous ceux 
qui ne cherchont qu’a nre — im 
do terre obtenu par pn^ro, 
c est tontce qu’il ado r^lise, et 
encore fallut-il bien protester 
u'll aroit donn^ des marques 
e repentir Rosimoud ^tant 
mort enbitement en 1691, fut 


enterr4 bansclerg^.sanHluniifere, 
et sans aucune priere, dans un 
endroit du cimetifere de St -Sul- 
pice oi Ton met les enfans 
morts sans bapt^me ’ {Discoura 
sur la Comkdiet ed 1731, p 
259 ) 

- This marvellous production 
IS given in lull by Besprez de 
Boissy, tom i pp 510-612 
Its author ^ as namedTronchon 

* Ibid p 124. 

* See on this very scandalous 
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When a lawyer, named Huerne de la Mothe, ventured, 
in 17G1, to denounce as scandalous tho refusal of 
marriage to actors, and also to say something in 
defence of their profession, his work was burnt 
by the hand of the executioner, and his name 
erased from the list of advocates ^ Lulli, the first 
great musical composer of Trance, could only ob- 
tain absolution by burning an opera he had just 
composed ^ 

Yet in spite of all this the theatre steadily advanced, 
and as the opposition was absolute and unequivocal 
its progress was a measure of the defeat of the Church. 
In Prance, although the law pronounced actors in- 
famous, and consequently excluded tliem from every 
form of public honour and employment, and although 
till far into the eighteenth century custom prohibited 
those who occupied any magisterial appointment from 
attending the theatre, the drama retained an undi- 
minished popularity In Spain it appears to have 
secured a certain measure of toleration by throwing 
itself into the arms ot the Church Calderon infused 
into it the very spirit of the Inquisition The sacred 
plays continued after they had been abolished in 
almost every other country , and although Manana 
and some other leading theologians denounced all 
dramatic entertainments, they were unable to procuie 

case Grimm et Diderot, Me- ing an actor (Lebiiin, scour 
oTioires historiqiie^f tom in pp. p lo7) 

327-328 And yet these priests ‘ See the curious Arret du 
had the audacity to reproach PurlementjinDesprezdeBoissy, 
actors with their immorality ' tom i pp 473-481 
The council of Illibens in the * Hogarth, Memoirs of the 
fourth century prohibited any 02 ?era p 28 
Christian Avoinan from marry- 
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their final suppression.* The opera, it is true, 
Bomew'hafc seyerelj tieated, for some divines having 
ascribed to it a period of pestilence and of drought, it 
■was for a time abolished,^ but it at last secured its 
position m Spam The Italians at all times thronged 
the theatre with delight Even the Romans exhibited 
such a marked passion for this form of amusement, 
that the popes were obliged to yield At first dramatic 
entertainments were only permitted at Rome during 
the carnival, and Benedict XIV , while according 
this perrniasioii, addressed a pastoral to the bisbopa 
of his kingdom to assure them that he did it with ex- 
treme reluctance to avoid greater evils, and tliat this 
permission was not to be construed as an appiovaL* 

* Philip II , however, and which Concilia has pretived to- 
Philip IV banished all actors his book Some of tne cnrdi- 
from Spain (Boissy, Lettres sur nals, however were less se^ ere, 
le$ Spe-ctacles tom i pp 483- and in the first half of the 
484), and the '\enorable and seventeenth centnr\ the musi- 
nnrdclo- working Father Pos- cal parties of the Cardinal Bar- 
sada, at a later period, caused bermi vere verj fiinious It 
the destruction of the theatre was prob vbly theie, and cer- 
of Cordova (Concina, De S^wct tainly at Rome, that MiKon met 
p 178 ) On the extent to which Leonora Barom, who was cne 
actors laboured to wintliefavour of the first of the long lino 
oftheChurcli by leligiousplays of great Italian opera-singers, 
and by singing at the Chunh and to whom he, with a ^ery 
festivals, see the indignant le- unpmitanical gallantry, ad- 
marks of Manana, Be Regc, pp. dressed three Latin poems (Ho- 
406-4 1‘9 garth, Memoirs of ike Opera ^ 

^ Buckle, \ f)l 1 p 347, pp 17, 18) Tliest c.anival 
not© In the same w<iy, Lebrun dramas exmted the gre it in- 
ftsenbes tlie earthquakes That dignation of the Calvinist I)al- 
desolated ancient Antioch to the laeus (Concina, pp 302-303) 
passion of the inhabitants for The lulians do rntt se^ni to 
the theatie [Discoiirb, j)p 132, have been so 'Molent against the 
133) The Englisli bishops, in theatre as the Fremh piiests, 
1663, attributed the plague to though Do Boiss) has collected 
the theatres (Froude b Hist a rather long hat of condtmua-^ 
vol vii p 619) tions 

® See an energetic extract 
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Gr« du ally, ho wovei , these amusements were ex- 
tended to other seasons of the year , and even the 
opera, in obedience to the wishes of the people, was 
introduced At last, in 1671, a public opera-house 
was built at Rome , but female performers wptp 
long strictly prohibited, and their places sup- 
plied by eunuchs — an unfortunate race, which came 
in coii'^cqueiice into great request in the Holy 
City ' 

The man who did more than any other to remove 
the sturnia that rested upon actors, vias unquestion- 
ably Voltaire Th'-Te is, indeed, something singularly 
noble in the untiring zeal with \\hich he directed 
poetry and eloquence, the keenest wit and the closest 
reasoning, to the defence of those w^ho bad so long 
been friendless and despised He cast over them the 
legis of his own mighty name, and the result ot Ins 
advocacy was shown in the enactment by which the 
French Revolutionists, at a single stroke, renio\ cd all 
the disqualifications under whicii they labouicd The 
position actors have since conqucied in almost e\ery 
country, and the extent to which the tJieatie has be- 
come a recognised institution, must be manifest to 
everyone. Among the many illustTatiuns of the 
impotence of modern ecclesiastical efforts to arrest 
the natural cur/ent of society, there are few more 
curious than is furnished on the opening night of the 
Roman theatre, when the cardinal-governor of Rome 
appears, as the representative of the pope, to sanction 
the entertainment by his presence, to listen to the 
sweet songs of the opera sung by female singers, and 
to watch the wreathings of the dance 


* Besprez de Boissy, tom n pp 234-236 
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I trust the reader will pardon the gre&t length to 
which this disquisition on the drama has extended 
It is not altoirother of the nature of a digression, 
because, although an institution like the theatre 
cannot be regarded as entirely the creation of any 
one nation, it certainly owes its first impulse and 
some of its leading characteristics to that union of 
an industrial and intellectual civilisation which at- 
tained its culmination under the Medici. Nor is it 
without an important bearing on the subject of my 
w ork, because the successive transformations I have 
reviewed furnish one of the most striking examples 
of that process of gradual secularisation which, 
under the influence of the lationalistic spirit, is dis- 
played in turn in each department of thought and 
action Besides this, there are few more powerfully 
destructive ageuts than customs or institutions, no 
matter how httle aggressive, which a Church claim- 
ing supreme authority endeavouis to suppress, and 
winch have nevertheless secured their position in the 
world By the simple fact of their existence, they at 
first divide the allegiance of mankind, and at last 
lender obsolete a certain portion of ecclesiastical 
teaching, and thereby impart a character of mobility 
and flexibility to the whole In this respect Protes- 
tantism has been far less affected by the change than 
her rival, for Protestantism does not claim the same 
coercive authority, and can, therefore, in a measure 
assimilate with the developements of society, and 
purify and temper when it cannot altogether control 
It must be acknowledged also, that while the Cal- 
vinistic section of the Beformed Churches has ever 
displayed a bigotry on the subject of amusements, 
which iB at least equal to that of the Church of 
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Rome,* Anglicanism has always been singularly free 
from the taint of fanaticism nor is ^t, I believe, too 
much to add, that her forbearance has received its 
reward, and that, if we except the period of depravity 
that elapsed between the Restoration and the publi- 
cation of the work of Jeremy Collier m 1698, and 
which may be lustly ascribed in a g^eat measure to 
the reaction against Puritanism, the English theatre 
has been that in which the moralist can find least to 
condemn 

The creation of the secular theatre was one of the 
last results of the industrial supremacy of Italy A 
succession of canses, into which it is not now neces- 
sary to enter, had corroded that political system, to 
which the world is so deeply indebted , and the dis- 
covery of the passage round the Cape of Good Hope 
by Gama, and of America by Columbus, together 
Tvith some other causes, directed the stream of com- 
merce in new channels By the time when the 
effects of these discoveries began first to be felt, the 
Reformation had divided Christendom into two op- 
posing sections, and the important question arose, 

' On the decrees of the in 'whicli Molifere, TaiIIi, andliC 
French Protestants against the Couvrem were treated in Fran t e 
theatre, see Lebrun, p 255 As a single illustration of the 
Calvin at Genera was equally different spirits ot Catholicism 
severe, and his policy long after and Anglicanism, I may men- 
found an enthusiastic defender tion the fate of their English 
in Rousseau In England, one parallels — Shakespeare, Lawes, 
of the most atrocious acta of and Mrs Oldfield No murmur 
tyranny of which Charles I of controversy ever disturbed 
was guilty, was elicited by a the grave of Shakespeare, and 
book called the Hutnomastvx^ the great poet ot Puritanism 
of Prynne, and one of the first sang his requiem Lawes and 
effects of the triumph of the Mrs OldfieldbothrestmWest- 
I^ntans was the suppression of minster Abbey, to which the 
the theatre latter was borne with almost 

■ I have mentioned the way regal pomp 
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to which of these sections the sceptre of industry 
would fall. 

It mast, I think, be acknowledf^ed, that to a spec- 
tator of the sixteenth century no proposition could 
seem more clear than that the commercial supremacy 
of Europe was destined to be exercised by Catho- 
licism The two great discoveries I have mentioned 
had both fallen to the lot of the intensely Catholic 
nations of the Spanish peninsula Spain especially 
exhibited a combination of advantages which it would 
be very difficult to parallel in history Her magnifi- 
cent colonies opened out a boundless prospect of 
wealth, and she seemed to possess all those qualities 
and capacities that were requisite for their develope- 
ment The nation was in the zenith of its power. 
The glories of Granada still rested upon it Charles 
T. had united the imperial sceptre with that of 
Spam, had organised a vast navy, had constituted 
himself the recognised head of the Catholic intci ests, 
had humbled that French power which alone could 
impenl his ascendency, and had acquired the reputa- 
tion of the most consummate pohtician of the age 
If we add to this, that the passion for wealth had 
never been more strongly exhibited than by the 
Spaniards, it would seem as though no element of 
commercial greatness was wanting Reasoning d 
priori^ it would appear natural to conclude that 
Spain was about to embark m a long and glorious 
career of commerce, that she would inchue the 
balance of material prosperity decisively to the side of 
the religion of which she was Ihe champion, but that 
the commercial spirit would at last act upon and 
modify her religious fanaticism. 

None of these results followed Although for a 
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few years the Spanish Catholics tv ere tlie arbiters 
and the directors of commerce, and although the 
effects of their ascendency have not even yet passed 
away, the prospei ity of Spain was speedily eclipsed 
At a time when she seemed on the highvTay to an 
almost boundless wealth, she sank into the most 
abject poverty Her glory was withered, her powei 
was shattered, liet fanaticism alone remained 

'There are seveial considerations that explain this 
apparent anomaly The first is, I think, to be found 
in the errom‘ous economical doctnue tv Inch became 
the mairs])ring ot Spamsh legislation 

Althouc^h it would undoubtedly be a gioss exag- 
geration to regard the Italian ie])ul)hcs as having 
ai lived at the know iedire of the true laws that govern 
Tvealth, tlieie can be no question that their policy 
was far more m conlorniity vvitli the })rinuples of 
polihcal ('coiiomy than that ot any of their successors 
till utter the time of Quesnay and Smith The ex- 
quisite piactical shill they pos&f ssed and also tlie 
peculiarity of their position, vvliicli made most of 
them entarely dependent upon commerce, and conse- 
quently tlie natinal enemies of protective privileges, 
saved them from the woist legislative enoib of the 
age , and, indeed, it has been the just boast of Italian 
economists, that, if we except Serra Gonov'csi, and 
perhaps one oi two otlicis, even tlieir speculative 
writers have always been siugulaily tiee from the 
errors of that ‘mercantile system’ which in other 
countries was so long supreme It was not until 
Spam had risen to power, and the stream of American 
gold had begun to inundate Europe, that the doc- 
trine upon which that fatal system rests became the 
centre of commercial legislation. 
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To state this doctrine m the simplest forjn, it was 
believed that all wealth consisted of the preciooo 
metals, and that therefore a country was necessarily 
impoverished by every transaction which diminished 
its metallic nches, no matter how much it may have 
added to its other possessions If, theiefore, two 
nations exchanged their commodities with a view of 
increasing their wealth, the single object of each was 
to regulate the transaction in such a manner that it 
might obtain a larger amount of money than it befoi e 
possessed, or, in other words, that the value of its 
non-metalhc exports should bo greater than of its 
imports But as the excess of exports over imports 
on one side implied a corresponding excess of im- 
ports over exports on the other, it followed that the 
interests of the two nations were diametrically op- 
posed, that the loss of one was the condition and 
measure of the gam of the other, and that to the 
nation which was unable to inchne what w as termed 
the ‘ balance of commerce * in its favour, the cntiie 
transaction was an evil It followed also that 
the importance of native productions was altoge- 
ther subordinate to that of the expoit or imjjort of 
gold. 

From these principles three important practical 
consequences were drawn which contributed greatly 
to the downfall of Spam In the fii&t place, the 
whole energy both of the government and people 
was concentrated upon the gold mines, and manu- 
factures and almost all forms of industry sank into 
neglect. In the next place, the colonies weie 
speedily ruined by an elaborate system of commer- 
cial restrictions and monopolies, devised with the 
vain hope of enriching the mother- country, and some 
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of them were at leiigth goaded auto successful re- 
bellion. In the last place, an undue amount of gold 
was introduced i n to Spam, which had the very 
natural, but, to the Spaniaids, the very astonishing 
effect of convulaing the whole finaucial system of the 
country For the value of gold, like the value of 
other commodities, is governed by the law of supply 
and demand , and the fact that this metal has been 
selected as the general instrument ot exchange, 
while it makes any sudden alteration in its value 
pecuharly dangerous, does not in any degree remove 
it from the law. When it suddenly becomes too 
common, its value — that is to say, its purchasing 
power — IS depreciated , or, in otlier words, the price 
of all other articles is raised After a time things 
adjust themselves to the new standard, and many 
political economists, considering the sudden stimulus 
that is given to industry, the particular class of 
enterprises the change in the value of money 
specially favours, and still more its effect in hghten- 
iiig tho ]>ressure of national debts, have regarded 
it as ultimately a benefit, but, at all events, the con- 
fusion, insecurity, and uncertainty of the transition 
constitute a giave danger to the community, and the 
loss inflicted on certain classes ^ is extremely serious 
In GUI own day, although the influx of Australian 
and Californian gold has told very sensibly upon 
prices, the immense area of enterpiise over which it 
has been diffused, the counteracting influence of 
machinery in cheapening commodities, and also a 
few exceptional causes of demand,* have materially 

* Th(» 5 e who directly or indi- * According to ChevMber 
rcctly depend upon fixed in- (whose book on this subject 
comes been translated and en- 
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deadenod the shock But the stream of gold that 
was directed to Spain after the discovery of America 
produced nearly the full measure of evil, while the 
economical error of the age deprived the Spaniaitis 
of nearly all the good that might have been expected 
The temporary e\i\ of a violent change in prices 
could only have been abated, and the permanent evil 
of the decay of national industry could only have 
been in some degree compensated, by the free em- 
ployment of American gold to purchase the industry 
of foreign nations , but this -would involve the export 
of the precious metal, which the government under 
the severest penalties prohibited It is true that, as 
no prohibition can finally arrest the natural flow of 
affairs, the gold did issue forth,* but it -s\as in the 
manner that was least advantageous to Spain 
Charles V and Philip II employ cd it in their v ars , 
but wars are almost always detiimental to industry , 
many of these were disastious in then conclusions, 
and those of Chailes were undertaken much moie m 
the interests of the empire than of Spam, while 
Philip saciificed e\ety otlier consideration to the 
advantage of the Churcli The only othei mode of 
egiess was by iiifiinging' the law After a few years, 

dorsed by Mr Cobden), tlje The niobt fetrihing evidence of 
adoption of a gold standaid by the pertuibatiou of prices in 
France le the prineipal ^ England m the sixteenth cen- 

* The famous sermon of 13i- rury is given m*A Compendious 
shop Latimer, describing the or Brief e llxammahon of Cle;- 
rerolution of prices in England, tayne Ordinary ComplainU of 
was preached as early as 1548, divers oj our Counirqmeiiy Iiy 
only twenty -seven years after W S ' [probably Wiiliani Stat- 
the conquest of Mexico, and at foid], 1581 The greater part 
a lime when the great mines of of this curious pamphlet has 
Potosi (which were onl^ disco- been reprinted in the fifth vo- 
vered in 1545) could scarcely Pamphleteer 

have had any effect upoiiEuiopt 
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the full effects of this policy ' were manifeflted. 
^[anufactures had languished Prices were im- 
mensely raised Confusion and insecurity charac- 
tensed every financial undertaking The Spaniards, 
to adopt the image of a great political economist, 
realising the curse of Midas, found all the necessaries 
of hfe transmuted into gold, while, to crown all, 
the government prohibited its export under pam of 
death 

These economical causes will help to show why it 
was that the rnaterijil prosperity of the great Catholic 
power was so transient, and also why no strong in- 
dustrial spiiit WHS evoked to counteract the prevail- 
ing fanaticism TJus last fact will be still further 
olucidaled, if we consider the social and leligious 
institutions winch Spanish Catholicity encouraged 
The monasteiies, in numbers and wcaltli, had reached 
a point that had scarcely ever been equalled, and 
besides subtracting many thousand men and a vast 
amount of wealth from the productive resources of 
the countr}, they produced habits of mind that are 
altogether incompatible with industry The spirit 
that makes men devote themselves m vast numbers 
to a monotonous hfe of asceticism and pov^eity is so 
essentially opposed to the spirit that creates the 
energy and enthusiasm ot industry, that their con- 
tinued co-existence may be regarded as impossible. 

' Vggravated to fi certain ex- sTnalle«!b value possible ioy 
tent b} the dishonest tamper- vhat they pur-^hase , secondly, 
ing with the coinage, in which nonnnal prices are raised as the 
Charles V, like most of the intrinsicvalueofcoinsisdcpre- 
sovereigns of the time, indulged mated, thirdly, all the e\il8 of 
The chief results of this are, uncertainty, panic, and suffer- 
first, that the good coins are mg mfiicted upon creditors and 
driven outof Circulation, as men persons with fixed incomes are 
naturally piefer giving the produced 
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Besides this, that aristocratic system vrhich haraio- 
nisea so well with a theological society reyived A 
warlike and idle nobility took the place of the old 
merchant nobles of Italy, and a stigma was m conse- 
quence attached to labour,* which was still further 
increased by the revival of slavery 

The resurrection of this last institution is usually 
ascribed to Las Casas, perhaps the most eminent phil- 
anthropist Spain ever produced In this statement 
there is, however, some exaggeration Las Casas 
only landed in America in 1513, and he does not ap- 
pear to have taken any step on the subject of slavery 
till some years later , but negroes had been employed 
as slaves by the Portuguese m their colonies in the 
very beginning of the century,* and a certain number 
were introduced into the Spanish colonies as early as 
1511. They do not, however, appear to have been 
fully recognised by the government, and further im- 
ports were discouraged till 1516, when the monks ot 
St Jerome, who then administered affairs m the 
West Indies, recommended their employment In the 
following year. Las Casas pronounced energetically 
in the same sense Strange as it may now appear, 
there can be no doubt that lu doing so he was ac- 
tuated by the purest benevolence Perceiving that 
the wretched Indians, to whose service he had de- 
voted his hfe, perished by thousands beneath the hard 
labour of the mines, while tlie negroes employed by 

SeeBlanqui, some PortngueBe merchants 

'pohUriue.x^j^ i PP 271- haring kidnapped some Moors 
284, where the whole subiect of on the. coast of Africa, only 
Uie political economy ot Charles consented to ransom them on 
V IS admirably treated receiving negroes in exchange 

* The beginning of the trade (Macpherson’a AtmaU of Com- 
dates from 1440, m which year mercer vol i p 661 ) 
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the Portuguese bore the fatigue without the slightest 
injury, he imagined that by introducing the latter he 
was performing an act of undoubted philanthropy ; 
and thus it came to pass, that one whose character 
presents an almost ideal type of beneficence became 
a leading promoter of negro slavery ^ 

The traffic once organised, and encouraged by the 
government, spread rapidly Its monopoly was 
granted to the Belgians, who sold it to the Genoese , 
but merchants of Vemce, Barcelona, and England, 
had all an early share in the adventure The first 
Englishman who took part in it was a certain John 
Hawkins, who made an expedition to the African 
coast in 1562^ Scarcely anyone seems to have 
regarded the trade wrong According to the 

^ The first writer who under- responsible for the introduction 
took the defence of Las Casris of negroes than Las Casas It 
was Gregoire, Bishop of Blois, is impossible to read the evi- 
in a paper read before the dence Llorente has collected 
Trench Institute in 1804, and without feeling tliat, as a gene- 
the subject was afterwards ral rule (with a few striking 
treated, though in a rather dif- exceptions), the Spanish clergy 
ferent point of new, in a letter laboured earnestly to alleviate 
by a Mexican pnest named Don the condition ot the captive In- 
Gregono Funes, and in an es- di ana, that this was one of their 
say by Llorente They are re- chief reasons in advocating the 
printed, together with tmns- import of negroes, and that 
Jations of all the relevant they never contemplitcd the 
passages from Herrera (the horrors that soon grew out of 
original authonty on the sub- the trade It should be added 
ject), in Llorcnte’s edition of that the Spanish Dominican 
the works of Las Casas (1822) Soto was perhaps the first man 
The first of these writers at- who uuequivocallj condemned 
tempted to impugn the autfao- that trade 
nty of Herrera, but for this ^ McPherson’s Annals ofConi- 
there seems no sufficient rca- vol ii p 638* At a much 

son, nor does it appear that later period, in 1689, the Knir- 
Herrera,or indeed anyone else at lish made a convention with 
the time, considered the conduct Spam to suppU the West Indies 
of Las Casas wrong The monks with slaves from Jamaica 
of Sr Jerome are much more 
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popular sentiment of Christendom there was such 
an amazing, I might almost say genencal, difference 
between those who were Christians and those who 
were not, that to apply to the latter the principles 
that were applied to the former, would have been 
deemed a glaring paradox. If the condition of the 
negroes in this world was altered for the worse, it 
was felt that their prospects in the next were greatly 
improved Besides, it was remembered that, shortly 
after the deluge, Ham had beh«ived disrespectfully to 
his drunken father, and it was believed by many 
that the Almighty had, in conseqnence, ordained negro 
slavery The Spanish were not in general bad mas- 
ters On the contrary, when the gold fever had 
begun to subside, they weie in this respect distin- 
guished for their humamty , ^ and their laws on the 
subject stiU present, in some points, a favourable 
contrast to those of America , but the effect of 
slavery upon the national character was not the less 
great 

Besides these considerations, we must take into 
acoonnt the great acts of religious mtolcrance of 
which Spam was gmlty, and which recoiled with 
fatal effect upon her industrial system Never did a 
people verify more fully the great truth, that mdns- 
try and fanaticism are deadly foes Four times the 
Spanish nation directed all its energies in the cause 
of the Church, and four times its prosperity received 
a wound from which it has never recovered By the 
expulsion of the Jews, Spam was deprived of all her 
greatest financiers, and of almost all her most enier- 
prising merchants By the expulsion of the Moors, 

' This was uoticed by Bodin m hig time See La fiepuhltqiie^ 
P 47 (1677) 
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she lost her best agriculturists, vast plains ^ere 
left uninhabited, except hj banditti, and some ot the 
most important trades were paralysed for ever. By 
the expedition of the Armada, that naval supremacy 
Tvhich, since the discoveries of the Cape passage and 
of America, had made commerce exclusively man- 
time, implied commercial supremacy, passed from her 
hands, and was soon divided between the Protestant 
nations of England and Holland By her perse- 
cutions in the Nethei lands, she produced a spirit of 
resistance that baffled her armies, desfcioyed her 
piestige, and resulted in the establishment of another 
State, distinguished alike for its commei (‘lal genius, 
its biaNcr}', and its Protestantism 

There were, of course, other circumstances which 
acceloiated or aggravated the downfall of Spam; but 
the leally dominatmg causes are all, I think, to be 
found under tlie economical or tljcological Leads I 
have noticetl It is well woithy of attention how they 
conspired, acfmg and leactmg upon one another, to 
destroy that jKjlitical structure which was once so 
powerful, and which appeared to possess so many 
elements oi stability Nor can we question that that 
de&ti action was an almost unmiugled benefit to man- 
kiud Blind folly, ignoble selfishness, crushing 
tyranny, and hideous cruelty, mark every page of the 
history of the domination of Spain, whether we turn 
to the New World or to the Notheilands, or to those 
glorious Italian cities which she blasted by her rule. 
During the period of her ascendency, and especially 
during the reigns of Charles V and Phihp II , who 
were the most faithful reprc^'Cntatives of her spirit, 
she was guilty of an amount of persecution before 
which all the enormities of Roman empeiorslade mto 
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tasignificance She reorganised the accursed insti- 
tution of slavery on a gigantic scale, and in a form 
that was m some respects worse than any that had 
before existed , she was the true author of the mer- 
cantile theory and of the colonial policy which have 
been the sources of disastrous wars to every European 
nation , she replaced municipal independence by a 
centralised despotism, and the aristocracy of industry 
by the aristocracy of war , * and she uniformly exerted 
the whole stress of her authority to check on all sub- 
jects and in all forms the progress of enquiry and of 
knowledge Had she long continued to exercise 
the assimilating, absorbing, and controlling influence 
of a great Power, the advancement of Europe might 
have been indefinitely retarded. Happily, however, 
Providence, in the laws of history as m the laws of 
matter, tends ever to perfection, and, annexing filial 
penalties to the resistance of those laws, destroys 
every obstacle, confounds those who seek to arrest 
the pi ogress, and, by the concunence of* many 
agencies, effects the objects it designs 

Before leaving the subject of Spanish industry, I 
may notice one aiticle that was at tins time brought 
into Europe, not because it was itself very important, 
but because it was the beginning of a great social 
change thafc was fully accomplished about a century 
afterwards — I mean the introduction of hot drinks. 
Towards the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Spaniards imported chocolate from Mexico. Rather 
more than half a century later, tea was introduced 
from China and Japan It had been noticed by 
Marco Polo as early as the thirteenth century, but 
Lt was probably first brought to Europe by the Jesuit 

* Blanqui, de C Ek>on pol ^ loin i p 277 . 
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missionaries in tKe first years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and it was soon after largely imported by the 
Dutch In 163G we find it in usage in Prance, 
and enthusiastically patronised by the Chancellor 
Seguicr The earliest notice of it in England is 
in an Act of Parliament of IGfiO The discovery of 
the circulation of blood, which produced an exag- 
gerated estimate of the medicdl value of bleeding 
and of hot drinks, and the ^vrltlngs of two physicians 
named Tulpius and Bontekoe, gave a great impulse 
to its popularity In a letter wiitten in 1680, 
Madame de Sevigne observes that the Mareluoness 
de la Sablieic had ]ust introduced the custom of 
drinking it Vi ith milk About the middle of the same 
century, cofleo began to pour m from Turkey The 
properties of this berry had been noticed in 1591 bv 
the Venetian physician Alpinus, and soon afterwards 
by Bacon in his ‘ Katural History/ and the drink 
was introduced into England in 1652 by an English 
Turkey merchant named Edwards In Fiance the 
fiist cofiee-bouse was established at Marseilles m 
1664 A few years later, Soliman Aga, the ambas- 
sador of Mahomet IV , made the new beveiage very 
fashionable m Pans, and in 1672 an Armenian 
named Pascal established a coffee-house in that city 
He bad soon countless mutators , and it was observed 
that tins new taste gave a senous and almost instan- 
taneous check to drunkenness, which bad been very 
prevalent in France Coffee-houses were the true 
precursors of the clubs of the eighteenth centui^ 
They became the most important centres of society, 
and tliey gave a new tone to the national manners, 
lu England, though they were once even more popular 
than in France, and though they aie indissolub]\ 
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associated with, on© of tb© most brilliant periods of 
literary history, they have not taken root ; but the 
effect of hot dunks upon domestic life has probably 
been even eater than on the Continent. Checking 
the boisterous revels that had once been universal, 
and raising woman to a new position in the domestic 
ciicle, they have contributed very largely to refine 
manners, to introduce a new otdei of tastes, and to 
soft on and impiove the character of men They are 
tbeiefore, 1 think, not unworthy of a passing notice 
in a sketch of the moral and intellectual consequences 
of commerce ' 

When the Spanish supremacy was destroyed, what 
may be termed the commercial antagonism of the 
two religions ceased England and Holland were 
long the leaders of commeice , and if Catholic nations 
have since distinguished themselves in that course, 
it has been when their zeal had giown lancruid and 
their system of policy been secularised The general 
supenoiity in industry of Protestant countries has 
been constantly noticed and often explained The 
suppression of monasteries, the discouragement of 
mendicity, and the construction of churches that were 
m no degree formed upon the ascetic piinciple, con- 
tiibuted to the pi ogress, but perhaps the principal 
cause was the intellectual impulse communicated by 
the Reformation, v inch was felt lu every field both 
of speculation and of action.* 

' Tlip fullftst history of hot Corporations, p 76 , Pelletier, 
drinks I lia\e met with is in a Le Thk et It Cafe, Ctibains, 
curious and learned book, Rapports du Phifstque et du 
IXAuss}, JJist de la Vte privce Moral, 8me Memoir©, and, for 
dcs Fran^ais (Pans, 18 15), tom the English part of the history, 
in pp 11 0-129, Hhich I haio M'Plierson’s Annals of Cotj^ 
followed closely See, too, Pierre vicr(e,\o\ u pp 447-489 
Lacroix, Histoire des ancitnnes I do not include among 
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But while the relative intereflts of ProtestautisTu 
and Catholicism have not been very seriously involved 
in the history of industry since the seventeenth 
century, there is another form of antagonism which 
long after made that history a faithful mirror of 
theological progress I mean the conflict between 
town and country, betwe^en the manufacturing and 
the agricultural interests The question which of 
these two spheres of existence is most conducive to 
the happiness and the morality of mankind will, no 
doubt, always be contested, but the fact that they 
produce entirely diiforenfc intellectual tendencies, 
both in religion and pohtics, will scaicely be disputed 
The country is always the representative of sta- 
bility immobility, and reaction The towns are the 
representatives of progiess, innovation, and revolu- 
tion The inhabitants of the country may he very 
VICIOUS , but even in tlie midst of their mcc tlicy will 
be extremely su])orstitu)us, extremely tenacious of 
the customs of lehgions that have elsewhere passed 
away, and especially addicted to that aspect of thoso 
religions whuJi is most opposed to the spirit of 
Rationalism Ail the old supei stitious conceining 
witches, fames, hereditary cm ses, propluhical dreams, 
magical vntuos, lucky or unlucky dn\s, places, or 
events, still linger among the poor , while even t!ie 

i'n-^u(auses the diminution of the working classes appear to 
Chiiich hohdjiys, ior, although me to have more than counter- 
m some few countries they may balanced tho injury the^ may 
hi\e degen erared into an abuse, hive done to I ibour Then* is 
the iminber of those that are some eni respondent. o berwitn 
compulsory has been grossly Dr Dovle and Lord Cloruinr\ 
exaggerated , and moreoier, un tins subject wlncli is 'wD 
their good effects in procuring worthy <>f .itteiitnjn in hiU- 
some additioDcil recreation for patru k s Liie r^f Dvyh 
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educated are distinguished for the retrospective 
character of their minds, and for their extreme 
antipathy to innoTation The general character of 
great towns, and especially of manufacturing towns, 
is entirely diflTerent * It is indeed true that the 
great snbdinsion of labour, while it is eminently 
favourable to the increase of wealth, is for a time 
unfavourable to the intellectual developement of the 
labourer; for the mind that is concentrated ex- 
clusively upon the manufacture of a single portion of 
a single object is far less happily circumstanced than 
if it were occupied with a complex subject which 
demands the exercise of all its faculties But this 
disadvantage is more than compensated by the in- 
tellectual stimulus of association, and by the increased 
opportunities which greater rewards and steady pro- 
gress produce Certain it is that neither the virtues 
nor vices of great towns take the form of reaction in 
politics, or of superstition in religion The past rests 
lightly, often too lightly, upon them Novelty is 
welcomed, progress is eagerly pursued Vague tradi- 
tions are keenly criticised, old doctrines are disinte- 
grated and moulded afresh by the individual judgment 
Besides this, the manufacturing is also the commercial 
interest ; and the great in tellectual importance of 
commerce we have already seen Such, then, being 
the opposite predispositions evoked by agricultural 
and manufacturing occupations, it becomes a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to trace the bis- 

* The difference between that agncultnnsts are depen- 
town and country in this dent for their success upon 
respect has been fully noticed atmospheric changes, which 
by "Mr Buckle (fftst of CtVj man can neither predict nor 
vol 1 . pp 344-347), who control 
ascnbes it chiefly to the fact 
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tory of their comparative developernent ; and in order 
to do so it will be necessary to givo a brief outline 
of the progress of economical opinion on the subject 

Before the dawn of a correct political economy in 
the eighteenth century, Europe was for the most part 
divided between two doctrines on the subject of com- 
merce. Both schools regarded money as the single 
form of wealth , but, according to one of them, com- 
meice should be altogether discouraged, as at best a 
dangerous and a gambling speculation , while, accord- 
ing to the othei, it should be pursued as the chief 
method of acquiring wealth, but only on the condition 
of the exports exceeding the imports The first of 
these schools usually discouraged manufactures, and 
concent! atcd its attention upon agriculture , the other 
was eminently favouiable to manufactuies Before 
the sixteenth century, the notions of the first school, 
without being systematised or foimally stated, wore 
very generally difiused politicians laboured to make 
each nation entirely self-subsistiiig , and there was 
an antipathy, or at least a disinclination, to any 
speculation that involved an export of gold, even 
with the eventual object of obtaining a larger supply 
in return * Besides this, the rude simplicity of man- 
ners which made the demand for manufactured goods 
very small, the superstitions about usury which fell 
with crushing weight on industrial enterprise, the 
imperfection of the means of cominumcation, the 
zeal with winch the monks pursued agriculture, the 
especial adaptation of that pui*suit, on account of 
its comparative facility, to an early stage of civilisa- 
tion, and the recollection of the peculiar honour in 

* See M‘Cul]och’s Political Ecoiiom?/, and his Introduction tn 
the Wealth of Nations 
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which it bad been ]ield bj the ancients, — all tended 
in the same direction With the exception of the 
Italian republics and the cities of the Hanseatic 
League, winch had httle or no land to cultivate, and 
were almost forced bj their circumstances into com- 
merce, agi [culture was every wliei e the dominant 
form of labour, and the habits of mind it created 
contributed much to colour, intensify, and perpetuate 
the mediaeval superstitions 

When, howevei, the great discoveries of gold in 
America created in all nations an eager desire to 
obtain It, industry began to assume a new form and 
more gigantic ])ro portions , and although, owing to 
causes which I have already traced, it languished in 
Spain, It was rapidly developed in other countries, 
and the opinions ol statesmen on the subject were 
steadily modified Sully was probably the last 
minister' of very considerable abilities who systemati- 
cally opposed manufactures as an evil Tlie opposite 
opinion, which regarded them as the most efficient 
magnet of foreign gold, found its greatest representa- 
tive in Colbei t , * and although the ruinous wars of 
Louis XIV , and still more the lev’ocation of the Edict 


* See BUnqui In England 
tbe mercantile sybleni h* g m 
under the influence ot the East 
India Company winch, lu 1600, 
obtained permibbiun tu export 
the precious mttals to the 
amount ot 30,000/ per annum, 
on the condition that within six 
months of eiery expedition (ex- 
cept the first) the Company 
flhould import an equal bum 
Under Heniy VIII , and more 
than once at an earlier period, 
Ail exportation of the precious 


metalb had been forbiddcu The 
lesrricLwe laws on this subject 
were repealed in 16G3 (M‘Cui- 
loch b Inirod Du'^eoune) The 
two most eminent English de- 
fenders of the nitrcantile sys- 
tem — Thomas Mun, whose 
IVeasure by Foreign Trade 
was published m 1664. and Sir 
Josiah Child, whose New Dis- 
couTS<* of Trade was published 
in 1668 — both wrote in the in- 
terests of the £dbt India Com’ 
puny. 
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of Nantes, in a great measure counteracted Lis efforts ; 
although, too, the ultimate effects of the protective 
system have been extremely detrimental to industry , 
there can be little doubt that this minister did more 
than any preceding statesman to make manufactures 
a pronuuent form of European industry He re^ 
moved many of the impositions under w^hich they 
suffered, protected then interests whenever they weie 
menaced, and did all that lay m his power to encou- 
I'afro their developeinent 

Indeed, at first sight, the school wlncli followed 
that of Colbert, though in reality an immense step m 
advance, might appear less favourable to the manu- 
facturing mteicsts The economists — as Quesnay, 
and those very able wnters and statebmen who adopted 
his opinions, were termed — were not simply the pre- 
cursors of political economy, they verc the actual 
founders of many parts of it , and though their system, 
as a whole, has perished, and tlieir fame been eebpsed 
by the great thinker of Scotland, they will always form 
one of the most important links in the liistoiy of the 
science Perhaps then principal achievement was the 
repudiation of the old doctrine that all wealth con- 
sisted of gold — a doctrine which, having hghte<l up the 
labours of the alchemists, and inspii ed all the Eldorado 
dreams of tlic middle ages, had become the cardinal 
principle of coiiimeicial legislalion * Almost at the 

‘ Tho earhffat writer who think, to iho economical writ- 
ver}' clearly expounded thf* true mgs ol Locke. Btrkeley very 
nature ot money was probibly nearly broke loose Irom the 
hibhop herkeley, whoso Que- eyslem oi * the balance of com- 
considering tliat it was mcrce’ The following queries 
written in 1736, is one of the arc a curious example of the 
mo&t reniaikable instances of struggles of ui acute reison 
political sagacity of the age, against this univornal error — 
far pupenor in this respect, I ' Whetiur that trade ahoiilil 
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same time, and abont tAventy-five years before the 
publication of ‘ The Wealth of Nations,* this doctrme 
was assailed, and the possibility of the increase of 
weahh being in inverse proportion to the increase 
of gold was asserted, by Hnme m England, and by 
Quesnay in France Bnt while the French econo- 
mists perceived very clearly the mistake of their pre- 
decessors, when they came to establish their own 
doctrine they fell into an error which is a striking 
illnstration of the difficulty with which, in one stage 
of progress, even the most acute minds rise to truths 
which m another stage appear perfectly self-evident 
Nothing, according to their view, can really add to 
the national wealth which does not call new matter 
into existence, or at least introduce it to the service 
of men Mines, fisheries, and agriculture fulfil these 
conditions, and consequently add to the nalional 
wealth. Manufactures, simply giving matter a new 
form, though they are extremely useful to the com- 
munity, and though they may enable an individual to 
augment bis portion of the national wealth, can never 
increase the great total Practically, thciefore, for 


rot be accounted Tno«^t perni- 
cious, wherein the balance is 
most against US ? and whetlier 
this be not the trade of France ?’ 
* Whether the annual trade be- 
tween Italy and Lyons be not 
about four millions in favour 
of tlie former, and yet whether 
Lyons be not a gainer by this 
trade ? * ‘ Whether the general 
fu]e of determining the profit 
ot a commerce by its balance 
doth not, like other rules, ad- 
mit of exceptions?’ * Whether 
it would not be a monstrous 
foUy to import nothing but gold 


and silver, supposing we might 
do it, from every foreign part to 
which we trade?’ ‘Whether 
ho mu^t not be a wrong-headed 
patriot or politician whose ulti- 
mate \iew was drawing money 
into a country and keeping it 
there’’ (Quensif 161, 655, 
556, 557, 659 ) 

Berkeley is an example of, 
perhaps, the rarest form of 
genius — that which is equally 
adapted for political specula^- 
tion, and for the most subtle 
and supersensuous regions of 
metaphy sics 
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the great majority of natioas, agiiculture is ihe 
single source of wealth ; all manufactures aro ulti- 
mately salaiied by it, and its encouragcmont should 
be the main object of judicious policy Raynal, it la 
true, in this matter separated from the rest of the 
school He saw that manufactures invested the raw 
material with new qualities, and making it the object 
of new demand increased its value , but at this point 
he stopped * Agriculture and industry he regarded 
as both sources of national wealth, but not so com- 
merce Forgetting that an article may be far more 
valuable in a country into which it is imported than 
in that in which it is indigenous, and that when the 
costs incident upon transport have been deducted from 
this excess, the remainder is a pure gam, he main- 
tained that commerce, being simply displacement, 
could not increase the general wealth 

These doctrines were undoubtedly in some respects 
very unfavourable to manufactures, yet tlieir conse- 
quences were not as evil as might have been expected 
In the first place, the economists were unwittingly 
guilty of a grievous injustice to their favourite pursuit 
All taxation, they believed, should be levied upon the 
net gains of the country , and as those gams wei e 
exclusively due to agriculture, they concluded, as 
Locke on somewhat difierent grounds had concluded 
in the preceding century, that the proprietors of tlie 
soil should bear the entire burden Besides this, the 
economists, as the first great opponents of the mei- 
cantile theory, were on all occasions the advocates of 
free trade, the subverters of every form of monopoly, 
the reformers of all the means of communication By 


* Say, TraiU d'^lconomu politique, liy i ch 2 
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the ministry of Turgot, and by the legislation of the 
revolutionary parliaments, such countless abuses of 
detail were swept away, and so many useful measurea 
recommended, that it may be truly said that manu- 
factures o\\ e more to them than to any preceding 
legislators. 

At last Adam Smith appeared , and while he effec- 
tually destroyed all that part of the doctrine of the 
economists which was hostile to manufactures, he 
established upon the firm basis of demonstration, and 
developed and irradiated with matchless skill, all that 
was most fa\ouiable to their progiess Proving that 
laboui was the basis of \alue, that money is but a 
single form of merchandise which has been selected 
as the mstrument of exchange, and that the goods of 
foieign countries are eventually purchased by native 
productions — unravelling by a chain of the clearest 
but most subtle reasomngtbe functions of capital, the 
manner in winch it is created by the combination of 
parsimony with industry, and the special facilities 
which manufactures and the division of labour of 
winch they admit offer for its increase — giving, too, 
a fatal blow to the system of restrictions by which 
statesmen had long imagined that they could promote 
the interests of wealth, — Adam Smith pei formed tlie 
double service of dispelling the notion that manufac- 
tures are useless or pernicious, and unfolding the true 
laws that regulate then prosperity Generation after 
geneiation, and almost yeai by year, his piinciples 
have penetrated more deeply into the policy of Europe , 
and geneiation after generation, manufactures, fi‘eed 
from their old shackles, acquire a greater expansion, 
and the habits of thought which they produce a coi- 
responding importance 
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It 18, however, an extremely remarkable fact, as 
showing the tenacity with which the doctrines of the 
* economists* clung to the mind, that even Adam 
Smith thought it necessary, in classifying the sources 
of wealth, to reseive for agriculture a position of 
special prominence, as the most abundant of these 
sources * He arrived at this conclusion, not from any 
observation of what had actually taken place, but 
from two general consideiations In manufactures, 
he contended, wealth is produced by the unaided toil 
of man, whereas in agi icultuie natui e co-operate^ wufch 
human exertions Besides this, agriculture, unlike 
other pursuits, lu addition to wages and profit, can 
furnish a rent Tlie first of these staLements, as has 
often been observ ed, is palpably inaccurate, for nature 
IS in many instances extremely serviceable to the 
manufacturer , as, for example, when steam 02 wafer 
puts hie machinery in motion Tlie second aiguincnt 
lost its force when Ric.udo discovered the true cause 
of rent, proving that it is a sign of the limited pro- 
ductuity of the soil, and not of its superiority to 
other Boui ces of wealth ^ 

* Wealth of Xationii, book ii deri\ed from the latter tJiaa 
ch 6 when derived from the former , 

^ As long as the good Und but when brought to the nmr- 
to be cultivauxl is practically ket, all corn of the same quality 
unlimited relatively to the bear the same price, and 

population, no rent is paid, that price will be legulated by 
When, however, the best land the cosi of production which is 
no longer sufficiently supplies gicatest (for no one would cul- 
the wants of an increased tirate tlie bad land il the sale 
population, it Will still continue of its produce did not compen- 
to be cultivated , but it will be sate for liis outlay), so that in 
necessary also to culti\ ate land the sale of corn of the same 
of an inferior quality The quality at the same price, the 
cost of the production of a profits of the possessors of 
g^ven quantity of the best corn the good, will be greater than 
will necessarily be greater when the profits of the possessuis of 
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But while this steady modification of economical 
opinions in favour of manufactures is one great 
cause of the progress of the latter, it would probably 
have been msnfficient, but for the co-operation of two 
other influences. The first of those was the system 
of credit This remarkable agency, which has long 
proved one of the great moralising influences of 
societj', by the immense importance it has bestowed 
upon cliaiacter, and one of the great pledges of peace, 
by the union it has established between different 
nations, and, at the same time, the most powerful of 
all the engines ot warfare, is chiefly due to the indus- 
trial genius of Holland , for though some tiaces of it 
may be found among the Jews and the Italian re- 
publics of the middle ages, the system was not duly 
organised till the estabhshment of the bank of Am- 
sterdam in 1609. The immediate object was to 
increase the amount of money in circulation, and thus 
give a new impetus to industry , and within certain 
limits, and subject to certain dangers, which have 
not now to consider, it has fully answered its end. 

The second influence is the rapid developement of 
mechamcal contrivances. Strictly speaking, ma- 
chinery dates trora the rudest instrument by which 
men tilled the soil , but its higher and more elaborate 
achievements are always the product of civilisation, 
upon which, lu turn, they powerfully react The 
most important machine invented, or at least intro- 
duced into Europe, m the middle ages, was pi obably 
the wmdmill,^ which was an agent in the agricultuial 

tile bad land. This diflerence not, as Adam Smith supposed, 
i& the origin of rent, which is, anj influence on price 
therefore, not a pnmal element ‘ The earliest European no- 
of agriculture, and which has tice of windmills is, I believe, 
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interests In the fifteenth century, a machine for 
printing transformed the intellectual condition of 
Europe In the nineteenth century, the machines of 
Watt, Arkwiight, and Stephenson, and the many 
minor inventions that are subsidiary to them, have 
given an impulse both to commerce and manufactures 
which is altogether unpaialleled m the history of 
mankind In addition to the necessary difficulties 
connected with the introduction of a new form of 
industry, every step of the progress of machines was 
met by a fierce opposition, directed at one time by 
the ablest statesmen,' and long afterwards sustained 
by the lower classes, who very naturally regarded 
these inventions as prejudicial to their interests 
And, certainly, the fiist result of machinery, by 
economising tfie labour of production, is to throw a 
vast number of the poor out of employment, and to 
reduce, by increased concurrence, the wages of the 
remainder The second is to dmninsli the price of 
the article of manufacture, to the benefit of the con- 
sumer , and in most cases this depreciation leads to 
an immense extension of demand, which necessitates 
a multiphcation of machines, and usually continues 
till the number of persons employed is immeasurably 
greater than before the machinery had been intro- 
duced At the same tune, this increased facility of 
production and this increased demand produce an 
accumulation of capital far more rapid than had pre- 
viously taken place , which, as the rate of wages de- 
pends entirely upon the proportion national capital 

to Le found m a charter of They are supposed to hdve 
Wiiham, Count of Mortain been brought from Ania Minor 
(grandson of William the Con- (D Aussy, ha Vte pnvee 
queror), dated 110/5, which has Frangais^ tom i pp 62, 63 ) 
been published by MabiUon * Amongst others Colberw 
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bears to the labouring classes, among whom it is i-o 
be dmded, is a main condition of the material pros- 
perity of the latter Even in those instances in 
which, from the nature of the case, the demand for 
the manufactured article cannot be bo extended as to 
compensate for the loss of employment which the 
introduction of raacliinery occasions, although the 
passing evils are very great, the change is usually an 
advantage ; for economical production imphcs in- 
creasing wealth, and the capital gained in one depart- 
ment finds its outlet in others 

There are, no doubt, other effects of machinery 
which are Benous drawbacks to these advaniages — 
some of them inherent in this mode of production, 
some of them partly or altogether due to the process 
of transition Such are the great increase of the 
inequalities of fortune which results fi om the absorp- 
tion of all production by colossal manufactures, tlie 
unnatural multiplication and agglomeiation of popu- 
lation they occasion, the sudden and disastrous fluc- 
tuations to which manufacturing industry is peculiarly 
liable, the evil eflfects it frequently exercises upon 
health, and the temptation to employ young children 
m its service All these points have given nse to 
much animated discussion, which it does not fall 
within the province of the present work to review , 
but at all events it is unquestionable that, for good or 
for evil, the invariable effect of modem macbinery 
has been to increase the prominence of manufactures, 
to multiply the number of those engaged in them, 
and, therefore, m the opposition, of tendencies that 
exists between the agricultural and manufacturing 
classes, to incline the balance in favour of the latter. 
Beyond all other nations, England has been in thi® 
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respect distinguifehed, Botli in the intellectual and in 
the mechanical influences I have reviewed, she stands 
without a nval , for with, I think, the except. on of 
Saj, France has not pioduced any political economist 
of great original powers since Turgot , and America, 
notwithstanding her rare mechanical genms, is as yet 
unable to boast of a Watt or a Stephenson. It is not 
burpiisiug that a land which has attained this double 
supremacy, and which possesses at the same tune 
almost unlimited coal-miries, an unrivalled navy, and 
a government that can never long resist the natural 
tendency of affairs, should be pre-eminently the land 
of manufactures In no other country are the intel- 
lectual influences connected with them so powerful , 
and the constant increase of the manufacturing po- 
pulation IS rapidly verifying, in a sense that should 
not he lesiiicted to politics, the prediction of 
Cobdeii, that eventually ‘the towns must govern 
England ’ * 

In the preceding examination of the ways m which 
the successive evolutions of Euiopean industry have 
reflected or influenced the history of belief, I have 
often had occasion to rc'fcr to the diftercrit branches 
of political economy m their relation to different 
aspects of industrial progress It remains for me 
now to consider in a more general point of view the 
theological consequences of this great science, which 
has probably done more than any other to reveal the 

* There are some striking, 200 to 100 During the first 
bliongh now rather ancient, thirty jears of the century, 
jstatisLiLS on this point lu Bab- the population of England in- 
bage On ch i lu creased ab<nit filty-one pei 

18J0, the noii-cultuatois were cent , tlijit of the great towns, 
in Italy as 31 to 100 , in France, 123 p( r cent 
U 60 to 100, in England, as 
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true physiology of society For although political 
economists, and especially those of England, have 
often endeavoured to isolate the phenomena of wealth, 
all such attempts have proved entirely futile. Even 
Adam Smith lighted up an immense senes of moral 
and social interests by his science Malthus, opening 
out the great question of population, immensely in- 
creased its range , and it is now impossible to be 
unbued with the leading writings on the subject 
without forming certain criteria of excellence, certain 
general conceptions of the aim and laws of human 
progress, that cannot be restricted to material 
interests I shall endeavour, without entering into 
any minute details, to sketch the general outlines of 
these conceptions, and to show in what respects they 
harmonise or clash with theological notions 

The first important consequence of political 
economy I have in some degree anticipated in thc‘ 
last chapter It is to contribute largely towards the 
reahsation of the great Christian conception of uni- 
versal peace The history of the fortunes of that 
conception in the hands of theologians is profoundly 
melancholy Thougli peace upon earth was at first 
proclaimed as a main object of Christianity, and 
though for about three centuries the Christian dis- 
ciples displayed unwearied zeal and amazing heroism 
in advocating it, the subhmo conception of a moral 
unity gradually faded away before the conception of 
a unity of ecclesiastical organisation, and for many 
centuries theologians were so far from contributing 
to the suppression of war, that they may be justly 
regarded as its chief fom enters Certain it is, that 
the period when the Catholic Church exercised a 
supreme ascendency, wa^ also the period in which 
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Europe was most distracted hy wars , and that the 
very few instances in which the clergy exerted their 
gigantic influence to suppress them, are more than 
counterbalanced by those in which they were the 
direct causes of the bloodshed Indeed, they almost 
consecrated war by teaching that its issue was not 
the result of natural agencies, but of supernatural 
interposition As the special sphere of Providential 
action, it assumed a holy character, and success be- 
came a proof, or at least a strong presumption, of 
right Hence arose that union between the sacer- 
dotal and the military spirit which meets ns in every 
page of history, the countless religious rites that 
were interwoven with mihtaiy proceedings , the 
legends of visible miracles deciding the battle , the 
trial by combat, which the clergy often wished to 
suppress, but which nevertheless continued for 
centuries, because all classes regarded the issue as 
the judicial decision of tlie Deity When these 
snperstitiouB m some measure decayed, the leligious 
wars began The bond of Catholic unity, which was 
entirely insnfiicient to prevent wars between Catholic 
nations, proved powerful enough to cause frightful 
convulsions when it was assailed , and one of the 
most faithful measures of the decay of theological 
influences has been the gradual cessation of the wars 
they produced 

The inadequacy of theological systems os a basis 
of European tranquillity having been clearly proved 
by the experience of many centuries, there arose in 
the eighteenth century a school which attempted to 
establish this tranquilhty by a purely intellectual pro- 
oesB — by giving intellectual pursuits and political 
principles a decisive predominance over the mihtajy 
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spirifc. I bllnde to the French philosophers, who in 
as in many other reBpects were simply endeavour- 
ing to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Chiistianity They arose at a period 
well snited to the enterprise Franco was wearied, 
exhausted, and almost ruined by the long wars of 
Lewis XIV. The piostige that Conde and Tureuiie 
had cast upon the French arms had perished beneath 
the still greater genius of Marlborough. An intense 
intellectual life had arisen accompanied by all the 
bkiiiguine dreams ol youth Voltaire, after coquetting 
for a shot t time with the military spirit, threw him- 
self coidially into the cause of peace He employed 
all his amazing abilities and all his unrivalled influ- 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of hia 
followers, succeeded in establishing the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, and m 
replacing the old theological and military antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations. 

But a few yeais passed away and all this was 
changed The long and ton ible wais that were the 
speedy consequence of tlie Fiench Revolution, and 
the perm cions genius of Napoleon, evoked all the 
reactionary intiuences in Enrojie, icvivcd the inilitaiy 
spirit m its full inteiibiiy, and plunged the greater 
part of the civilised world into the agonies of a 
deadly struggle 

Theio can, I think, be little doubt that there is 
a tendency m civihsation to approximate to wai da the 
ideal of the French philosophers It can hardly be 
questioned that the advance of intellectual culture 
produces a decline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulung from a community of principles 
and Intellectual tendencies is slowly superseding 
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artifioial political comhiijations But at the same 
time it 18 no less certain that the bond of in tell ec 
tual sympathy alone is far too weak to restrain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved foi 
pohtical economy to supply a stronger and more 
permanent principle ot unity 

This principle is an enlightened flelf-interest For 
merly, as I havt' said, the interests of nations were 
supposed to ho diametiically opposed The wealth 
that was added to one was necessarily taken from an- 
other , and all commerce was a kind of balance, in 
which a gam on one side implied a corresponding loss 
on the opposite one Every blow that was struck to 
the prosperity of one nation A\as of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
whom the wealth of the world was to be divided 
Religion might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others, and that they should subordinate their inte- 
rests to higher considerations , but still each people, 
as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbour ,* and even in the best ages the 
guiding principles of large bodies of men are almOvSt 
always selfish Independently ot the many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com- 
mercial relabons, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feelmg created by the sense of habitual antago- 
nism, which the slightest difference kindled into a 
flame 

For this great evil political economy is the only 

‘ Even Voltaire said, ‘ Telle ses vois^ins. . . . Jl est clair 
est la condition humaine, que qu’im pajs ne pent gafrner sans 
Houhaiter In grandeur de son qii'un antre perd ' (Duit phil , 
e’ebt aouhaitet du nnil a art Vatri^ ) 
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bpirit, I allude to the French philoBophers, who in 
&B mmany other respects were simply endeavour- 
ing to realise in their own way one of the great ideal 
conceptions of Chiistiamty They arose at a period 
well stilted to the enterprise France was wearied, 
exhausted, and almost ruined by the long wars of 
Lewis XIV* The picstige that Conde and Tureuiie 
had cast upon the French arms had perished beneath 
the still greater genius of Mailborough. An intense 
intellectual life had arisen accompanieil by all the 
sriiiguine dreams of youth Voltaire, after coquetting 
tor a shoit time witli the military spirit, throw him- 
self coidially into the cause of peace. He employed 
all his amazing abilities and all his unrivalled influ- 
ence to discredit war, and, with the assistance of his 
followers, succeeded lu estabhshmg the closest union 
between the intellects of France and England, and an 
replacing the old theological and mihtaiy antipathy 
by the sympathy of common aspirations 

But a few years passed away and all this was 
changed The long and teuible WiUS that were the 
speedy consequence of tlie Fiench Revolution, and 
the pernicious genius of Napoleon, evoked all the 
leactionary influences in Euiope, icvivcd the military 
spirit in its full mteiibity, and plunged the greatei 
patt of the civilised woild into the agonies of a 
deadly btrugglc 

There can, I think, be little doubt that there is 
a tendency in civilisation to approximate to wai da the 
ideal of the French philosophers It can hardly be 
questioned that the adiance of intellectual culture 
produces a decline of the military spirit, and that the 
cohesion resulting from a community of principlea 
and intellectual tendencies is slowly superseding 
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artificial political combniatioiiB But at the same 
time it IS no less certain that the bond of intellec 
tual sympathy alone is far too weak to restiain the 
action of opposing passions, and it was reserved foi 
political economy to supply a stronger and more 
permanent principle of unity 

This principle is an enlightened self-interest For 
merly, as I have said, the interests of nations were 
supposed to be diamotncally opposed The wealth 
that was added to one was necessarily taken from an- 
other , and all commerce was a kind of balance, in 
which a gain on one side implied a corresponding loss 
on the opposite one Every blow that was struck to 
the prosperity of one nation ^as of advantage to the 
rest, for it diminished the number of those among 
whom the wealth of the world was to he divided 
Rehgion might indeed interpose and tell men that 
they ought not to rejoice in the misfortunes of 
others, and that they should subordinate their inte- 
rests to higher considerations , but still each people, 
as far as it followed its selfish interests, was hostile 
to its neighbour ,* and even in the best ages the 
guiding principles of large bodies of men are almost 
always selfish Independently of the many wars 
that were directly occasioned by a desire to alter com- 
mercial relations, there was a constant smouldering 
ill-feebng created by the sense of habitual antago- 
nism, which the slightest difference kindled into a 
flame 

For this great evil political economy is the only 

‘ Even Voltaire said, ‘ Telle ses voimds ... II est clair 
est la condition hiimame, qne qu un pays dp pent gaf^ner sans 
Houhaiter In grandeur de son qu’un autre perd ’ {JD^t phil.^ 
puyp o’e&t sciuliaiter du rual a. art Pairu,) 
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corrective It teaches, in the first place, that the 
notion that a commercial nation can only prosper by 
the loss of its neighbour, is* essentially false It 
teaches still further that each nation has a direct 
interest in the prosperity of that with which it trades, 
just as a shopman has an interest in the wealth of his 
customers It teaches too that the different markets 
of the world are so closely connected, that it is quite 
impossible for a serious derangement to take place 
in any one of them without its evil effects vibrating 
through all ; and that, in the present condition of 
Euiope, commercial ties are so numerous, and the 
interests of nations so closely interwoven, that war 
is usually an eril oven to the vicfor Each successive 
developement of political economy has brought these 
tiTiths into clearer relief, and in proportion to their 
diffusion must be the antipathy to war, the desire to 
restrict it, when it does break out, as far as possible 
to those who are actually eni^agc'd, and the hostility 
to all who have provoked it Every fresh commercial 
enterprise is therefore an additional guarantee of 
peace. 

I know that, m the present day, when Europe is 
suffering to an almost unexampled extent from the 
disquietude resulting from the conflict between op- 
posing principles and unequal civilisations, specula- 
tions of this kind must appear to many unreal and 
utopian Moat assuredly, as long as nations tolerate 
monarchs who, resting upon the traditions of an effete 
theocracy, regard their authority as of divine right, 
and esteem it their mam duty to arrest by force the 
political developements of civihsation, so long must 
standing armies and wars of opinion continue Nor 
would the most sangume political economist venture 
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to predict a tune in wHch the sword would be alto- 
gether unknown. The explosions of passion are not 
always restrained by the most evident ties of interest , 
exceptional circumstances counteract general tenden- 
cies , and commerce, which links civihsed commu- 
nities in a bond of unity, has ever forced her way 
among barbarians by bloodshed and by tyranny 
But in order to justify the prospect of a great and 
profound change in the relations of European nations, 
it is only necessary to make two postulates The 
first is, that the industrial element which, in spite of 
legislative restrictions and mihtary perturbations, is 
advancmg every year with accelerated rapidity, is 
destined one day to become the dominant influence 
m politics The second is, that those principles of 
political economy which are now acknowledged to bo 
true by everyone who has studied them, will one day 
be realised as axioms by the masses Amid the com- 
plications and elaborations of civihsation, the derang- 
ing influence of passion, whether for good or for evil, 
becomes continually less, and inteiest becomes more 
and more the guiding influence, not perhaps of indi- 
viduals, but of communities In propoition to the 
commercial and industrial advancement of a nation, 
its interests become favourable to peace, and the love 
of war 18 in consequence diminished. When there- 
fore the different states of Europij aie closely inter- 
woven by commercial interests, when the classes who 
represent those interests have become the guiding 
power of the state, and when they are fully penetrated 
with the truth that war in any quarter is detrimental 
to their prosperity, a guarantee for the peace of 
Europe will have been attained, if not perfect, at 
least far stronger than any which either religion oi 
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philanthropy has yet realised. In such a condition 
of commercial activity, and m snch a condition of 
pubhc knowledge, a political transformation would 
necessarily ensue, and the pi inoipal causes of present 
perturbations would be eliminated At the same 
time two kindred movements which I have already 
noticed — the recognition of the principle of the rights 
of nationalities as the basis of pohtical morality, 
and the growing ascendency of intellectual pursuits 
diminishing the admiration of military glory — would 
consobdate the interests of peace Many years miist 
undoubtedly elapse before such a condition of society 
can be attained , torrents of blood must yet be shed 
before the political obstacles shall have been re- 
moved, before the nationalities which are still writhing 
beneath a foi eign yoke shall have been relieved, and be- 
fore advancing knowledge shall have finally destroyed 
those theological doctrines concerning the relations 
between sovereigns and nations which are the basis 
of some of the worst tyrannies that are cursing man- 
kind , ^ but as surely as civilisation advances, so surely 
must the triumph come Liberty, industry, and peace 
are m modern societies indissolubly connected, and 
their nltipaate ascendency depends upon a mo\ erneiit 
which maybe retarded, but cannot possibly be arrested 
It should be obseived, too, that while the nations 
which are most devoted to industrial enterprise are 
the most wealthy and the most pacihc, they are also, 
as a general rule, those which aie most likely to wield 
the greatest power in war. This, as Adam Smith 
has acutely observed, is one of the most important 
diflerences between ancient and modern societies. 
Formerly, when war depended almost entirely U[>ori 
' Wntten in 1863. 
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unaided valour, the military position of a rich nation 
was usually unfavourable , foi while its ^vealth ener- 
vated its character and attracted the cupidity of its 
neighbours, it did not in the houj of strife furnish it 
with advantages at all commensurate with these evils 
Hence the rum of Carthage, Corinth, and Tyre, the 
great centres of commercial activity among the an- 
cients Since, however, the invention of gunpowder 
and the elaboration of military machinery, war has 
become in a great measure dependent upon mechani- 
cal genius, and above all upon financial prosperity, 
and the tendency of the balance of power is there- 
fore to incline steadily to the nations that are most 
mterested in the jncscrvation of peace 

The mfluence political economy exeicises in uniting 
different communities by the bond of a common 
interest, is also felt in the relations between the dif- 
ferent classes of the same community It is indeed 
no exaggeration to say, that a wade difiusion of the 
principles of the science is absolutely essential, if 
democracy is to be other than a fearful evil For when 
the masses of the poor emerge from the torpor of 
Ignorance, and begin keenly to examine their position 
m the gradations of society, property is almost certain 
to strike them as an anomaly and an injustice From 
the notion that all men are bom fiee and equal, they 
will very speedily pass to the conviction that all men 
are born with the s*ame title to the goods that are in 
the world. Paley may have been w i ong in rcgai ding 
general utility as the ultimate babi*^ of the nglits of 
property, but most assuredly no other wall obtain tho 
respect of those who, themselves struggbng with 
poverty, have obtained a supienie authority in the 
state The long senes of measures directly or lu- 
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directly inMnging on the rights of property that have 
disgraced the democracy of France,* and the notion 
of the natural hostility of capital and labour which is 
so general among the labouring classes on the Conti- 
nent, are sufficient to cause a profound disquietude to 
those who have convinced themselves that democracy 
IS the ultimate form of pohtical developement. Poli- 
tical economy, and pohtical economy alone, can 
remedy the eviL It does not indeed teach the 
optimism or the fatahsm that some have imagined, 
and there can be httle question that its ascendency 
must give in many lespects new directions to the 
channel of wealth, repressing forms of expenditure 
which have long been regarded as peculiarly honour- 
able, and which will be regarded in a very different 
hglit when they are universally acknowledged to be 
useless or detrimental to society * Nor does it teach 


* There is a full description 
of these in (’In \ nlier’s Let- 
ires sur V Organisation du Tra- 
vail — a very able, and, con- 
bidenng that it was written in 
1848, a very courageous book 
® The mam interest of the 
poor IB that as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the national 
wealth should be converted into 
capital, or, in other words, 
diverted from unproductive to 
productive channels Wealth 
in the form of diamonds or 
gold ornaments, retained only 
for ostentation, has no effect 
upon wages Wealth expended 
in feasts or pageants does un- 
doubtedly directly benefit those 
who furnish them, but is of 
no ultimate good to the com- 
munity, because the purchased 
article perishes unproductncly 


by the use Were the sums 
expended in these ways de- 
voted to productive sources, 
they would, after each such 
employment, be reproduced, 
and become again available 
tor the purposes of society, 
and those who now gam their 
hMng in supplying what is 
useless to mankind would be- 
take themselves to the enlarged 
field of productive enterprise 
But this tram of reasoning 
should be corrected by the 
following considerations Ist, 
wealth IS a mean, and not an 
end, its end being happiness , 
and therefore mere accumula- 
tion, with no further object, is 
plainly irrational Some modes 
of expenditure (such as public 
amusements) which rank very 
low indeed when judged by 
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that tLe interests of ricli and poor ai e identical in such 
a sense that the wages of the workman and the profits 
of his employer must rise and fall together, the fact 
being rather the reverse. Nor, again, that a govern- 
ment 18 altogether impotent in regulating the dis- 
tribution of wealth, for the laws of succession and the 
direction given to taxation have in this respect a 
gigantic influence What, however, it does prove is, 
that tho wages of the labourer depend so necessarily 
upon the proportion between the sum that is provided 
for the payment of labour, and the number of those 
among whom it is divided, that all direct efforts 
of the government to cause the permanent elevation 
of wages are, in the end, prejudicial to the very class 
they are intended to benefit It proves that the ma- 
terial prosperity of the working classes depends upon 
the increase of capital being more rapid than that of 
population, and that tins can only be ensured, on the 
one hand, by the continence of the labourer guarding 
against excessive multipbcation, and, on the other 

one tost, rank very high 'whdi of men is the osttntation that 
judged by tho other The in- ciccompanies them , so dial tlu 
tensity, and the wide diffusion expcnditirre which directly is 
of enjoyment the> jrodiice, unproductive may indirectly 
compensate for their tiansi- be highly productive Besides 
ence 2nd There is such a this, wo should consider the 
thing as iminateiial production effects of sudden outbursts of 
Expenditure in the domain of luxury at different periods of 
art or science, which adds no- history and its different in- 
thing to the material wealth Huences upon morals So 
of the community, may not stated, the question of tho 
only produce enjoyment, but most advantageous expenditure 
may become the source of en- ib extremely complicated, and 
joyment and im^irovement for \ ai les much with different cir- 
all futhre time 3rd The great cum stances As a general rule, 
incentive to production is the howe\or, political economy 
desire to rise to the higher tends to repress the luxury of 
ranks, and the great attraction ostenUition 
of those ranks to the majority 
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hand, by the fullest encouragement of production, 
which implies the perfect protection of capitalists ; for 
he who has no assurance that he may retain what he 
has accumulated, will eithei never accumulate, or will 
conceal his property un productively. In other words, 
political economy demonstrates, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that if the pioperty of the nch were confis- 
cated and divided among the poor, the measure would 
in the end be the most fearful catastrophe that could 
befall the latter. 

This great truth, that, in a financial point of 
view, with a very few exceptions, each nation, trade, 
or profession is interested in the prospenty of every 
other, has been growing clearer and clearer with 
each new developement of political economy,* and 
cannot fail to exercise a vast moral influence upon 
society. For though concurrence of action based 
solely upon community of interests, considered in 
itself, has no moral value, its effect in destroying 
some of the principal causes of dissension is extremely 
important And, indeed, human nature is bo consti- 
tuted, that it IS impossible for bodies of men to work 
together under the sense of a common interest with- 
out a warm feeling of amity arising between them 
Common aims and hopes knit them together by a 
bond of sympathy Each man becomes accustomed 
to act with a view to the welfare of others, and a 
union of affections usually replaces or conseciates the 

* At least till Say, whose domonstration of the truth The 
Thk>rte des Pibouchhs (directed first writer who intimated the 
against the notion of a uni- identity of the interests of 
versal glut,* which was mam- nations engaged m commerce 
tamed in France by Sismondi was probably Dudley North, 
and in England by Malthus) in his famous work on corn- 
may be regarded as the highest inerce, published m 1691. 
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union of interests. The sentiment thns evoked is 
undoubtedly a moral sentiment , and if it is not so 
powerful as that which is elicited by agencies appeal- 
ing directly to enthusiasm, it is more general, more 
uniform, and perhaps, on the whole, not less bene- 
ficial to mankind 

It would be easy to show that political economy, 
by revealing the true causes of national prosperity, 
has effected, or is effecting, a consideiahle alteration 
;n many of our moral judgments Such, for example, 
IS the change in the lelative position in the moral 
scale of prodigality and avarice, of youthful indiscre- 
tions, and of imprudent marriages , and such too are 
the important modifications introduced into the con- 
ception of charity by the writings of Defoe, of Ricci, 
and of Mai thus It will, however, be sufficient for 
my present purpose, to indicate the predominating 
bias which these speculations produce, m order to 
ascertain the class of opinions and the tone of philo- 
sophy they are most likely to favour On this pomt 
there can be little doubt It has been agam and agam 
recognised that political economy lepresents the 
extieme negation of asceticism 

What may be termed the ascetic and the industrial 
philosophies have at all times foimed two of the moat 
important divisions of human opinions , and as each 
brings with it a vast train of moral and intellectual 
consequences, their history touches almost every 
branch of intellectual progress The watchword of 
the first philoBOphy is mortification , the watchword 
of the second is developement The first seeks to 
diminish, and the second to multiply, desires , the 
first, acknowledging happiness as a condition of the 
mind, endeavours to attain it by acting diiectly on the 
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mind, the aeoond by acting on surrounding circum- 
stancos The first, giving a greater intensity to the 
emotions, produces the most devoted men , the second, 
regulating the combined action of society, produces 
the highest social level The first has proved most 
congenial to the Asiatic and Egyptian civilisations, 
and the second to the civilisations of Europe 

From the beginning of the fourth century, when 
the monastic system was first introduced from Egypt 
mto Christendom,* until near the Reformation, the 
ascetic theory was every wheie predominant The 
movement that was provoked by the examples of 
St Antony and St Pachomius, and by the writings 
of St. Jerome and St Basil, received its full organi- 
sation about two centuries later from St Benedict 


The Crusades and St Bernard produced the military 
orders , the teaching of St Bruno, the Carthusians ; 
the religious struggle of the thirteenth century, the 
Franciscans, Dominicans, and Carmelites the con- 
flict of the Reformation, the Theatines and the Jesuits 
With the exception of the last century, during which 
some opposition had arisen to the monks, this long 
space of time represents the continuous elevation 


' The Therapeutes mentioned 
by Philo {Be Vttd Contempla- 
tivd) were probably pagans , 
and, indeed, in Asia and Africa 
the monastic type has always 
existed, and has assumed forms 
very Bimilar to that among 
Chiistians The horrible mace- 
rations of the Buddhists rival 
those of any Christian sect, and 
the antip.ithy to the lair sex is 
nearly as great among the pagan 
as among the Christian ancho- 
ntes Some pagan religionists 
of Siam made it a rule never to 


keep hens, because those ani- 
mals are of the female sex 
(Baylc, Nouvelles Lettres, letUo 
XXI ) Some Christians of Syria, 
with equal wisdom, resolved 
never to eat the flesh of any 
female animal {Ibid ) 

® The Carmelites had existed 
before upon Mount Carmel, and 
had even traced their origin to 
the prophet Elijah , but they 
were trunsforred to Europe, re- 
organised, and greatly multi- 
plied m the thirteenth century 
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of the ascetic principle as the supreme type with 
which all forms of heroism naturally assimilated or 
coalesced. 

If we compare this period with the last three cen- 
turiea, the contrast is very evident Formerly, 
asceticism represented the highest point of moral 
dignity, and m exact proportion as a society was 
stimulated towards its conception of excellence the 
monasteries were multiplied At present, the aboli- 
tion of monasteries is an invariable concomitant of an 
advancing civihbation, the immediate consequence 
of every important movement of national progress 
Protestantism was the first great protest against 
asceticism , hut the process of confiscation which it 
initiated in the sixteenth century, and which was then 
regarded as the most horrible sacrilege, has smee 
been imitated by almost every Cath(dic government 
in Europe Not only France, at a time when she 
had repudiated Catholicism, but even Austria and 
Spam have pursued this course JSo less than 184 
monasteries were suppressed, and ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to the value of moi e than two millions of florins 
confiscated, by Joseph II of Austria 3,000 monas- 
teries are said to have been suppressed in Europe 
between 1830 and 1835 , 187 in Poland, in 184i ' 
And these acts, as well as those which have recently 
taken place lu Italy, have been, for the most part, 
elicited by no scandals on the part of the monks, hut 
were simply the expression of a public opinion which 
regarded the monastic life as essentially contemptible 
and disgracf’ful 

Of this Indus tiial civihsafcioii, jiohtn al economy is 
the intellectual expression , and it is not too much to 

* Moll Ulembei t, Moines <£ OccidaUf Intiixl pp 199, 209 
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Bay, that it furnishes a complete theory of human 
progress directly opposed to the theory of aaceticjsm 
According to its point of view, the hasis of all intel- 
lectual and social developement is wealth , for as long 
as men are so situated that all are obliged to labour 
for their sustenance, progress is impossible An ac- 
cumulation of capital IB therefore the first step of 
civilisation, and this accumulation depends mainly on 
the multiplication of wants. When the inhabitants 
of any country are contented with wliat is barely suffi- 
cient for the support of life, they will only perform 
the minimum of labour , they will make no steady 
and sustained efiorts to ameliorate tlieir condition, 
and, as they will place little or no restraint upon 
multiph cation, their numbers increasing more rapidly 
than the means of sustenance, the most frightful 
suffenng must ensue To raise that people from its 
barbarism, the first essential is to make it discon- 
tented with its condition As soon as the standard 
of its necessities is raised, as soon as men come to 
regard as necessaries a certain measure of the com- 
forts of life, habits of parsimony and self-restraint 
will be formed, and material progress will begin 
But it is impossible for men by these means to satisfy 
their wants The horizon of tbeir ambition continually 
recedes Each desire that is acconipbsbed produces 
many others, and thus new exertions are elicited, and 
tlie progress of society secured In the atmosphere 
of luxury that increased wealth produces, refined 
tastes, perceptions of beauty, intellectual aspirations 
appear Faculties that were before dormant are 
evoked, new directions are given to human energies, 
cind, under the impulse of the desire for wealth, men 
arise to snj)pJy each new v\ant that wealth has pro- 
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duced HeTice, for the most part, arise ait and 
hteiatury, and science, and all the refinements and 
elaborations of civilisation, and all the indentions that 
have alleviated the su fieri ngs or multiplied the en- 
joyments of mankind. And the same principle that 
creates civilisation creates liberty, and regulates and 
sustams morals The poorer classes, as wealth, and 
consequently the demand for their labour, have in- 
creased, cease to be the helpless tools of their masters 
Slavery, condemned by political economy, gradually 
disappears ^I'he stigma that attached to labour is 
removed War is repressed as a folly, and despotism 
as an invasion of the rights of property The sense 
of common inteiests unites the diflerent sections of 
mankind, and the conviction that each nation should 
direct its energies to that form of produce for which 
it IS naturally most suited, effects a division of labour 
whic‘h renders each dependent upon the others Under 
the influence of industrial occupations, passions are 
repressed, the old waihke habits are destroyed, a re- 
spect for law, a consideration for the interests of 
others, a sobnety and perseverance of character are 
inculcated Integrity acquires a new value, and 
dissipation a new danger The taste is formed to 
appreciate the less intense but more equable enjoy- 
ments, and the standard of excellence being rectified 
by the measure of utility, a crowd of imaginary vir- 
tues and VICOS which ignorance had engendered pa&s 
silently away 

This, or something like this, is the scheme of pro- 
gress which political economy reveals It differs 
essentially from the schemes of most moralists in the 
fact that its success depends not upon any radical 
change in the nature of mankind, not upon any of 
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those movements of enthusiasm which are always 
transient in their duration and restricted in their 
sphere, but simply upon the diSusion of knowledge 
Taldng human nature with all its defects, the in- 
fluence of an enlightened self-interest first of all upon 
the actions and afterwards upon the character of 
mankind, is shown to be snfl&cient to constmct the 
whole edifice of civilisation , and if that principle 
were withdrawn, all would crumble in the dust The 
emulations, the jealousies, the conflicting sentiments, 
the insatiable desires of mankind, have all their place 
m the economy of life, and each successive develope- 
ment of human progress is evolved from their play 
and from their collision When therefore the ascetic, 
proclaiming the utter depravity of mankind, seeks 
to extirpate his most natural passions, to crush the 
expansion of his faculties, to destroy the versatility 
of his tastes, and to arrest the flow and impulse of 
his nature, he is striking at the very force and energy 
of civilisation Hence the dreary, sterile torpor that 
characterised those ages in which the ascetic principle 
has been supreme, while the civilisations which have 
attained the highest perfection have been those of 
ancient Greece and modern Europe, which were most 
opposed to it 

It IS curious to ohseive by what very different 
processes the antipathy to asceticism was arrived at 
m these two periods. In the fiist it is to be ascribed 
mainly to the sense of the harmony of complete de- 
velopement, and above all to the passionate admira- 
tion of physical beauty which ait contributed largely 
to sustain The statues of the most lovely were then 
placed among the statues of the goddesses, and the 
athletic games made the symmetry and beauty of 
the manly frame the highest type of perfection ‘ A. 
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perfect mmd in a perfect body ' was the ideal of the 
philosopher, and the latter was considered almost 
a condition of the former. Harmonious sustained 
manhood, without dispropoition, oi anomaly, or 
eccentricity — that godlike type in which the 
divine energy seems to thnll with equal force through 
every faculty of mind and body, the majesty of a 
single power never deranging the balance or im- 
pairing the symmetry of the whole, was probably 
more keenly appreciated and more frequently ex- 
hibited m ancient Greece than in any succeeding 
civilisation 

Am ong the moderns, on the other hand, the law of 
developement has been much more social than indi- 
vidual, and depends, as we have seen, on the growth 
of the industrial element If we examine the history 
of the last few centuries, since the Italian republics 
revived commerce on a large scale, or since the Por- 
tuguese for the first time founded a great colonial 
empire in the interests of industrial enterprise,* we 
find that these interests have been steadily becoming 
supreme in all war, legislation, and diplomacy, and 
that the philosc^hy of utility, which is the most 
faithful expression of the mdustnal spirit, has attained 
a corresponding place in the sphere of thought. It 

* Among the ancients the conquest The substitution of 
Phenician colonies, and a few the mdustnal for the military 
others of less importance, were colonial system is one of the 
no doubt commercial, but the important changes in history, 
immense majority were due and on the whole, perhaps, it 
either to the love of migration cannot be better dated than 
natural to a barbarous people, from the Portuguese colonial 
or to an excess of population, empire, which Vasco di Gama 
or to a desire when vanquished founded, and Albuquerque con- 
to escape servitude, or to a fear sohdated 
of invasion, or to the spiiit of 
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18 supported bj the ascendency of the inductive 
philosophy, winch has always concentrated its efforts 
chiefly on material advantages It is supported by 
the rapid diffusion through all classes of habits of 
thought derived from pohtical life, which is the con- 
sequence of the extension of pohtical bberty. It is 
supported too by the investigations of those great 
moralists who since Cumberland have been mainly 
employed m proving that viitue is a condition of 
happiness, from which men have illogically, but not 
unnaturally, inferred, that that which has no utihty 
can have no moral value * 

The immense importance of utihtananism in cor- 
recting the evils of fanaticism, in calling into action 
the faculties which asceticism had petrified, and in 
furnishing a simple, universal principle of life, has 
been clearly shown Its capabihty of coalescing with 
received theological doctrines can hardly be doubtful 
to those who remember that Paley made it the 
corner-stone of his moral philosophy, maintaining 
that a hope of future reward was the natural prin- 
ciple of virtue Indeed, one of the few pohtical 
economists who have endeavoured to give their 
science a theological complexion, has argued that the 
laws of economical and of religious progress are 
identical, being self-denial for an end.^ At the same 
tune, the defects of such a system are sufiiciently 

* A preiit political economist, ou ddiis quelque antre mortifi' 
in a work which has now cation niimible a 
become very rare, says, ‘Toute inutile aux autres, et que son 
vertu qui n’a pas Dieu meme doit regarder en 

pour ob]et me parait pitj4 ‘ (J B Say, Olbie^ pt 

futile, ridicule, pamlle a cette 81 ) 

perfection de Talapoin qui * Penn, La RicheBse dan* 
CQDBiste a 66 tenir sur un seul les SociHe^ chrHtennei. 
pied plusicuTH annees de buite. 
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manifest, and they are m a great measure also the de- 
fects of rationalism Utility is, perhaps, the highest 
motive to which reason can attain The sacrifice of 
enjoyments and the endurance of sufferings become 
rational only when some compensating advantage 
can be expected The conduct of that Turkish 
atheist,* who, beheving that death was an eternal 
bleep, refused at the stake to utter the recantation 
which would save his life, replying to every remon- 
strance, * Although there is no recompense to be 
looked for, yet the love of truth constrameth me to 
die m its defence,’ in the eye of reason is an inexpli- 
cable folly, and it is only by appeahng to a far 
higher faculty that it appears in its true light as one 
of the loftiest forms of virtue. It is from the moral 
or religious faculty alone that we obtain the concep- 
tion of the purely disinterested This is, indeed, the 
noblest thing we possess, the celestial spark that is 
within us, the impress of the divine image, the prm- 
ciple of every heioism Where it is not developed, 
the civihsation, however high may be its general 
average, is maimed and mutilated 

In the long senes of transfoi mations we have 1*6- 
viewed, there are two which liave been eminently 
favourable to this, the heroic side of human nature 
The substitution of the plnlosophical conception of 
truth, for its own sake, for the theological conception 
of tlie guilt of error, has been in this respect a cleai 
gam , and the pohtical movement which has resulted 
chiefly from the introduction of the spirit of rational- 
ism into politics, has produced, and is producing, 
some of the most splendid instances of self-sacrifice. 

» Mahomet Kfitadi feee dtvtnfeg, J 
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On the whole, however, it can hardly be doubted, 
that the general tendency of these influences is 
unfavourable to enthusiasm, and that both in actions 
and in speculations this tendency is painfully visible 
With a far higher level of average excellence than m 
former times, our age exhibits a marked dechne in 
the spirit of self-sacnfice, in the appreciation of the 
more poetical or religious aspect of our nature The 
history of self-sacnfice during the last 1800 years, has 
been mainly the history of the action of Chnstiamty 
upon the world Ignorance and error have, no doubt, 
often directed the heroic spirit into wrong channels, 
and have sometimes even made it a cause of groat 
evil to mankind , but it is the moral type and beauty, 
the enlarged conceptions and persuasive power of the 
Christian faith, that have, during many centuries, 
chiefly called ifc into being The power of Chris- 
tianity m this respect can only cease with the anni- 
hilation of the moral nature of mankind , but there 
are periods m which it is comparatively low. The 
decay of the old spirit of loyalty, the destruction 
of asceticism, and the lestnction of the sphere 
of charity, which has necessarily resulted from 
the mcreased elaboration of material civilisation, 
represent successive encroachments on the field of 
self-sacrifice which have been very impeifectly com- 
pensated, and have given our age a mercenary, venal, 
and unheroic character, that is deeply to be de- 
plored. A healthy civilisation implies a double ac- 
tion — tbe action of great bodies of men moving with 
the broad stream of their age, and eventually govern- 
ing their leaders , and the action of men of genius or 
heroism upon the masses, raising them to a higher 
level, Rupplymg them with nobler motives or more 
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compre'hensive principles, and modifyino-, though not 
altogether directing, the gen era-1 cuirent The first 
of these forms of action is now oxlubited in g'reat 
perfection The second has but httle infi^uence in 
practice, and is a-lmost ignored in speculation The 
gradual evolution of societies, the organised action 
of great communities under the impulse of utilitarian 
motives, IS admirably manifested , but great indi- 
vidualities act seldom and feebly upon the world 
At the same time, the history of speculative philo- 
sophy exhibits a corresponding tone There has 
always been an intimate connection between utili- 
tarianism and those systems of metaphysics which 
greatly restrict and curtail the original powers of our 
nature, regarding the human mind as capable only of 
receiving, arranging, and transforming ideas that 
come to it from without t'hose who hold that all 
our ideas are derived from sensation, will always, if 
they are consistent, make utilitv the ultimate prin- 
ciple of virtue, because by tbeir s\stem they can 
never ris^ to the conception of the puioly disin- 
terested , ’ and, on the other Land, it will be usually 
found that the sensual school and the materialism 
which it has produced, have arisen in periods when 
the standard of motives was low, and when heroism 
and pure enthusiasm had but little influence In 
our present absolute ignorance of tlie immediat(‘ 
causes of life, and of the nature and limits of mind 

* Madame de Stael siid, nos ideos a des sensations ' 
* La morale fondle piir I’m- {IJ AUcmagiie) I believe all 
t^ret, SI foitement preeh^e p ir who arp conver«?ant with the 
les eornains francjais du dei history of philosophy will ac- 
nier fei6tle, est dans une con- knrjwledge thiH bo be profoundlr 
nexion intime avec li m^ta- true 
physique, qui attnbue toutes 
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and matter, thiB consideration furnishes perhaps the 
most satisfactory arguments in favour of spintualism ; 
and it is as an index of the moral condition of the 
age that the prevalence of either spiritualism or 
materialism is especially important At present, the 
tendency towards the latter is too manifest to escape 
the notice of any attentive observer That great 
reaction against the materialism of the last cenniry, 
which was represented by the ascendency of German 
and Scotch philosophies in England, and by the 
revival of Cartesian ism m France, which produced in 
art a renewed admiration for Gothic architecture , 
m literature, the substitution of a school of poetry 
appealing powerfully to the passions and the imagi- 
nation, for the frigid intellectual ism of Pope or of 
Voltaire, and in religion, the deep sense of sin, dis- 
played in different forms both by the early Evan- 
gehcals and by the early Tractarians, is everywhere 
disappearing In England, the philosophy of ex- 
perience, pushed to the extremes of Hume, and re- 
presented by the ablest living philosopher in Europe, 
has been rising with startling rapidity to authority, 
and has now almost acquired an ascendency in specu- 
lation In France, the reaction against spiritualism 
and the tendency towards avowed matenaliam, as 
represented by the writings of Comte,* of Honan, and 

* It 18 indfed tiue, tb^it a has adduced this principle to 
first principle of the Positive show that Positivism is un- 
school 18 the assertion that the affected by arguments against 
limit of human faculties is the materialism As a matter of 
study of the successions of fact, however, the leading Posi- 
phenomena, and that we are tiviste have been avowed ma- 
theretgre incapable of ascer- tenalists, the negation of the 
taming their causes , and M existence ot metaphysics as a 
Littr^, in hi 8 preface to the science diHtinct from physi 
recent edition of Comte’s worlt^s, ulogy, which is one of their 
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of Tame, are scarcely less powerful than at the close 
of the last century, while, under the guidance of 
Schopenhauer and of Buchner, even Germany itself, 
so long the chosen scat of metaphysics, is advancing 
with no faltering ste[)S m the same career 

This IS the shadow resting upon the otherwise 
hrilhant picture the histoiy of nationalism piesents. 
The destruction of the belief in witchcraft and of 
religious persecution, the decay of those ghastly 
notions concennng tutuio punishments, which for 
centuries diseased the imaginatious and embitteied 
the chaiactcis of men, tlio crnancijiation of suffer- 
ing nationalities, the aliolition of the belief in the 
guilt of error, winch paralysed the intellectudl, .ind of 
the asceticism, which paralysed the mateiial, progress 
of mankind, may be justly regarded as among the 
greatest triumphs of cnihsation, but when we look 
back to the cheerful al^icrity with which, in some 
former ages, men saenheed all their material and in- 
tellectual interests to what they believed to be right, 
and when we realise the unclouded assurance that 
was their reward, it is impossible to deny that wo 
have lost something in our progress 

cardinal Jot t lines, impbos, or in a ver} cltai and able little 
all but iniplieb iimtorialibia , book, called Xe Matfrialninvt 
and clip tendency ol their school conttm]joramy by Pj-uI Janet, 
has, I think, of late } e<Lis been a ^\^lter on whom (since baisset 
etendu^ to substitute diioct died) the defence of Spuitual- 
uegationa ior Bcepticism There ism in prance seems to have 
are some nood remarks on this inaiLly devolved 
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Church respecting the water ot, 
i 191 Unanimity of the Fathers 
concerning the non-salvability of 
unbaptised infants, 359 Opinion 
as to a special place assigned to 
unbaptised infants, 360 The 
‘ baptism of blood,’ and the * bap- 
tism of perfect love,' 360 note 
Opinions uf Pelagiua, St Augus- 
tine, Origen, and St Fulgentius, 
361, 362. Superstitious rites 
devised as substitutes for regular 
baptism, 363 note Doctrine of 
the Church of Rome as enun- 
ciated by the Council of Trent, 
365 Conflicting tendencies on 
the subject produced by the Re- 
formation, 365 Effects of the 
Anabaptist movement, 366 
Cases of baptism by sand and 
wine, 365 note Doctrines of the 
Lutherans and Calvinists, 366 
The doctrine of original sin re- 
jected by Socintis, 372 By Zn- 
ingbus, 373 And by Chilling- 
worth and Jeremy Taylor, 376 note 
• liarbanans, conversion of the, 
causes idolatry to become gene- 
ral, L 218 


BAT 

Barliormi, Cardinal, his musicsi 
paities, 11 322 note 
Barclay, William, first denied the 
power of the Pope over the tem- 
poral poHSesaions of princes, ii 
168 note On lawful resistance 
to tyranny, 186 note 
Barcni, Leonora, her singing, ii 
822 note Milton's Latin poems 
addressed to her, 322 note 
Bartholomew, St, success of per- 
secution shown in the case of 
the massacre of, ii 4 Heaven 
thsiOced by a pope for the mas- 
sac*^ of, 38 

Bartolomeo, Fra, influence of Sa- 
vonarola over him, i 252 
Basil, St, devotion of the monks 
of, to painting, ii 240 
Baxter, Richard, his defence of 
the persecution of witches, i 8, 
108 His account of The death 
of Lowes, 108 note His vain 
endeavours to reviva the beliet 
in witchcraft by accounts of 
witch- trials in Amenca, 121 
Hie work answered by Hutchin- 
son, 122 His view of religious 
liberty, ii 76 

Bayle, his view of witchcraft, i, 
97 His attempt to overcome 
the popular superstitions re- 
specting comets, 284 Hie v^orks, 
and those ^ which best show his 
genius, 286 note. His remarks 
on the tendency of theologians 
to condemn error more severely 
than immorabty, 310 note His 
denunciation of torture, 331 note 
The character of Bayle regarded 
as the sceptical scholar, ii. 68 
His influence on religious liberty 
in France, 59 His ‘ Contrams- 
les d’entrer,' 60 Arguments by 
which hiB principles were de\ e- 
loped, 81, 02 His advocacy of 
the doctrine of passive obedience. 
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220. The * Avia auz Kefagiez ' 
aiwnbed to him, 220 note 
Bayonet^ importance of the inven- 
tion ot the, to democracy, ii 
214 

Be.ir-brUting, not formerly re- 
gaided as inhuin«an, i 302 
Boirs dancing, tbcir connection 
With the devil, i 74 note 
Btnu.m,irchaiB, his chanty, ii 242 
note 

Beauty, Greek worship of every 
order of, i 228 Beauty of faome 
of the higher forms of animil 
life, displayed in Greek sculp- 
ture, 228 note Departure of 
mediaeval art from tiie beauti- 
ful, 230 A general efflorescence 
of the beautiful the result of 
tile revival of learning in Europe, 
237 Influence of voluptuous 
beauty upon art, 247 note The 
feeling of reverence gradufiUy 
encroached upon and absorbed 
by that of beauty, 260 
Beccana, his oppoMtion to torture 
in Italy, 1 331 

Becket, St Thomas a, hymn on the 
Virgin ascribed to, quoted, i 
212 note 

Bedell, Bishop, respect with which 
he was treated by the rebel Ca- 
tholics, II 6 Hi^ life, by Alex- 
ander Clogy, 6 neU 
Beelzebub, regarded as the god of 
flies, 1 74 note 
B^g.ircls, sect of the, i 341 
Belgium, raonkifeh origin of many 
ot the towns of, n 240 First 
mercantile establiwhments in, 
293 

Belief, religious, fetishism proba- 
bly the first stage of, i 190, 
Anthroponiorphism the next 
scage, 193 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, one of his 
arguments in favour of persecu- 


PHi 

tioUf u. 19 note Hia support 
of the Pope's right to depose 
sovereigns, 149 His work burnt 
in Pans, 149 

Bells, church, supposed mveution 
of, by Paulmus, i 263 
Benedict XIV, Pope, his defini- 
tion of usury, ii 256 note His 
decree against it, 267 
Benedictines, their services in ma- 
king labour honourable, ii 239 
Bentham, Jeremy, his part in the 
movement for the mitigation of 
the seventy of the penal code, 
1. 349 On usury, ii. 260 note 
Gn es the df‘ath-blnw to the usury 
laws, 270 

Berkeley, Bishop, helps hy hie wri- 
tings the cause of toleration, u 
72 ITis proposal to admit Ca- 
tholics into a Protestant Univer- 
sity, 123 note His sentiments 
on passive obedience, 181 mte 
Bernard, St, his rejection of the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, 1 213 note 
Boronice, the name given by early 
Chrifitian tradition to the woman 
healed of an issue of blood, i, 
209 note This woman one of 
the pnncipal types among the 
Gnostics, 209 note 
Be^a, on predestination, 1 2S9 note 
Advocdtfis the lawfulness of per- 
secution, n 43 Hifl answer to 
Castellio, 60 

Bianchi, his work ‘On Ecclesias- 
tical Power,' 11 143 nots 
Bibbiena, Cardinal, his play of the 
‘Calandra/ li 312. Portraits 
of, by Kaphael, 312 note 
Biblical interpretation and cnti- 
cibOL See Scriptural Interpre- 
tation 

Bilson, Bishop, his Apology for the 
policy of Queen Elizabeth to- 
wards the Catnolice, ii. 40 note 

n D 2 
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M&mtains the BinfulnesB at tole- 
ration, 40 note 

Binsfeldius, his opposition to the 
belief of lycanthropy, i 77 note 
Biehops, election of, in the early 
Church, 11 142 

Black death, a cause of the ten- 
dency towards luxury, ii 286 
Blacksmiths, Abyssinian supersti- 
tion respecting, i 77 fwte 
Blackwood, on law^ful resistance to 
tyranny, ii 186 

Blanchet, Peter, his farce of ‘Pate- 
Im,' 11 310, andrioffi 
Bodin, John, his defence of the 
belief in witchcraft, i 66 Tes- 
timonies to his merits as an his- 
torian, 87 note His ‘D^mono- 
manie des Sorciers,’ 88 His in- 
dignation at Wier’s sceptical 
work, 89 Eis reverence for the 
Old Testamen t, 1 35 f?ote His n f >- 
tion of the influence of the btais 
over tlie derelopement of socie- 
ties, 276 note His study of the 
Roman law, ii 200 Hia view ot 
the regal power, 201 
Body, the human, contrast between 
the pagan and Chrisuan esti- 
mate of, 1 228, 230 
Bceotians, their dislike of com- 
merce, 11 231 

Boguet, president of the tribunal 
of St Claude, his executions for 
lycanthropy, i. 98 
Bolingbroke, Lord, causes of the 
oblivion into which his works 
have passed, i 176. IiiimiCiil 
to liberty, 11 190 

Bollandist collection of Lives of 
the Saints, i 142 note 
Ronaventuxa, his Psaltei, in use at 
Rome, 1 215 note 
Boniface, St , his attack on St Vir- 
gzhus, i. 273 

Boots with pointed tors supposed 
iohavebeenoilensivetoGod, 1 65 


Bull 

Bosfiuet, attacks Zumglius* notion 
of ongmal sm, i 374 Assertfi 
the doctrine of salvation only in 
the Chnrch, 384 Position as- 
signed by him U> Socinians and 
Anabaptists, ii 64 
Botticelli, the painter, influenced 
Savonarola, k 343 
Bourde&ux, Dc Lancre’s sugges- 
tion as to the cause of witch- 
craft about, ] 4 note 
Branc<is, Madame de, her perform- 
ance of the character of Geome- 
try, 11 311 note 

Brephotrophia, or asylums for chil- 
dicn, in the time of Justinian 
11 241 

Brescia, Inquisition riots in, ii 110 
Bridles, witches’, or iron collars 
ubed for extorting confession, i, 
129, 130 note 

Broedarsen, his work on usury, n. 
267 

Browne, Sir Thomas, hia belief in 
the existence of witchcraft, i 
106, 105 note.UO 
Biugca, luxury of, in the foii> 
teentli century, ii 286 
Brunelleschi, his influence on Ita- 
lian architecture, i 267 
Bruno, his philosophical specula- 
tions 1 404 Burnt ulire, 404 
Biuyfcre,La,hi8 opinions and influ- 
ence on the subject of witchcraft, 

1 97 

Buchanan, George, his Protestant 
liberalism, u 175 His praise 
of the tyrannicides of antiquity, 
176, 177 Influence of his tract 
‘Do Jure Regni apnd Scotos/ 
175 

Buckle, on the disbelief ui witch- 
crait in England, 1 121 note On 
the {Scotch Reformation, ii. 174 
Bull-haiting, not formerly regarded 
as inhuman, i 302 It^ silent 
c\LiuctiOD amongst tiie upper 
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clafesef, 304 Defended by Can- 
ning and Windham, 302 noU 
The unsuccesaful warfare waged 
by the Popes against Spanish 
buU-fightfl, 302 ncU Opposition 
of the Jesuit Manano, 303 note 
The gr(‘at bull-fight of 1333 at 
Rome, 303 note 

Bullinger, his approval of the mur- 
der of Servetus, u 46 

Burghers, privileges of, in the 
middle ages, ii 248 ivote 

Burgos, m.racle of the crucifix at, i 
141 

Burnet, Bishop, his liberalism, ii 

185 note 

Burt, Captain, on old women turn- 
ing themselves into cats, i 132 
note His account of the belief 
in witchcraft in Scotland in his 
time, 135 

Butler, on eternal punishments, i 
33 


C ABALA, the Hebrew, i 44 note 
Cabahsts, vieus of tJie, respect- 
ing demons, i *2,^ note Doctrines 
and bebefs of the, 42 The mys- 
tic union of Cabalistic philoso- 
phers and sylphs, 43, 44 
Caghostro, the prophecies of, attri- 
buted to supernatural agency, i 
100 

Caimtes, their reverence for the op- 
ponents of the Jewish religion, 
i 208 note 

Cahihorra, witches put to death nt, 
1 6 note 

Calvin, John, his notions on witch 
craft, 1 8 note His view of in- 
fant bap tiem, 366, 367 note His 
piixt in the Euchanstic contio- 
versy, 373 His view of the doc- 
trine of salvation only for thoi© 
m the Church, 382 Advocates 
the lawfulness of persp(‘utioa ii 


43 Applauded for burning Ser- 
vetus, 46 His answer to Cab- 
telho’s denunciation of predeati- 
nananism, 49 His book against 
the Anabaptists’ notion of the 
sleep of the soul betwoon death 
and judgment, 75 note His in- 
clination to the republican theory 
of government, 173 His view's 
of money-lending, 265 His se 
verity against the theatre, 325 
note 

Calvinists, their coalescence with 
the Lutherans m Prussia and 
other parts ol Germany, i 262 
note 

Canning, George, h\s defence of 
bull-baiting, i 302 note 

Capel, Lord, his dying words on 
passive obedience, ii 186 note 

Capital, the increase of, one of the 
cixcunistances that prepared the 
democracy of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, 11 208 Importance to the 
poor of converting wealth into 
capital, 360 7iote 

Capital punishment, opposition of 
Bishop Berkeley to, 1 348 Bec- 
cariB advocated its abolition, 349 

Cardan, bis horoscope of Christ, i. 
277 note 

Carmagnola and the Italian condot- 
tien, u 214 

Carmelites, their history, ii 364 
note 

Carthage, Council of, pronounces 
the damnation of the heathen i 
378 Third and Bourtli Councils 
of, condemn usury, u 256 note 

Carving on gold and silver, how 
preserved in the middle ages, i 
226 note Carved ivory diptychs, 
226 note 

Casaubon, Meric, his defence of the 
belief ID the existence ol witch- 
craft, 1 118 

CasBino. Monte, school of Giock 
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CAS 

mosaic artists esublished at, i 
225 

Csstanagn, a Spanish monk, qnes- 
tions the justice of executions for 
■witchcraft, i 6 note 
Castelho his life and writings, li 
46, 47 His repudiation of pre- 
destmarmnism, 47 Denonnces 
the murder of Servetus, 47 An- 
swered by Calrin and Beza, 48 
Epithets heaped upon him b) 
C.ilvin, 49 note His end, 49 
Catacombs, tombs of the exorcists 
in Uie, 1 25 note The art of tho 
catacombs altogether remored 
from idolatry, 197 Only one or 
two represenhvtions of maityr- 
doms, 198 Systematic exclusion 
of aU images of sorrow, Buffer- 
ing, and rengeance 198, 199 
Great lo^e of symbolism evinced 
by the art of the catacombs, 200 
Oathan, a sect of Gnostics, their ef- 
forts to subdue the propensities 
oftbebody, 1 229 
Gatholicism, Bomon, traces of the 
compromise between Christianity 
and Paganism in, i 36 Identi- 
fication of startling natural phe- 
Domeiia by the priests -with nets 
of rebellion against themselves, 
40, The continuance of miracu- 
lous power still maintained by 
the Cliurch of Borne, 139 But 
the sense of the miraculous on 
the decline among the great body 
of educated Catholics, 143, 146 
Rat ion aUs tic tendencies in Bo- 
ro an Catholic countries, 170 
Befloptions on St Peter's at Borne 
as a memorial of tlie decay of 
Catholicism, 267 Torture em- 
ployed by Catholics during tJie 
reign of Mary, 330 note Doc- 
trine of the Church of Borne 
respecting in fant bapti sin as 
enuLciAt^ by the Council of 1 


OAX 

Trent, 365 Early Oatholicisin 
perfectly in accordance with the 
intellectual wants of Europe, n 
28. Period whan it became the 
principle of retrogreesion, 30 
And when coercion was matured, 
30 Establishment of the Inqui- 
sition, massacre of the Albigen- 
ses, and miunction of the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran, 30 Atro 
city of the persecution perpe- 
trated by Catholicism, 32 A 
greater amount of unmerited suf- 
fering inflicted by the Church of 
Borne than by any other religion 
that has e\ er existed , 3 9 Perse- 

cution of Catholics under Eliea- 
beth, 39 Catholic and Protes- 
tant persecutions compared, 51 
Growth of religious liberty in 
France always opposed by the 
Church, 69 Attempta of La- 
raennais to associate Catholicity 
with the movement of modern 
civilisation, 69 Cathohcism pro- 
scribed by the English Common- 
wealth, 74 Milton’s rrasone for 
excluding Catholics from tolera- 
tion, 78 Penod of the undis- 
puted ascendency of Catholicism 
in Europe, 105 Catholic eman- 
cipation, 123 Endowment of 
the college of Maynooth, 123 
Proposal of Bishop Berkeley to 
admit Catholics into a Protestant 
university, 123 Tiote Review of 
theultramontanep'Tty, 148 The 
works of Bellarmine and Suarez 
burnt at Pans, 149 Teaching 
of French Catholicism as to the 
independence of the civil power, 
169 In its earlier stage the Ca- 
tholic Church the representative 
of progress, 216 Hatural inca- 
pacity of Catholicism to guide 
the democratic movement in the 
eighteenth oentury, 219 Her 
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implficable enmity to toleration, 
219 Effect of the prohibition 
of usury in Catholic countries, 
262 noU 

Cato, his remark on celibacy, i 78 
Cats, old women turning themseh es 
into, 1 132 note 

Causetj, ultimate, failure of the mmd 
of man in discovering, i 291 
Cavalry, change in the relative po- 
sition of cavalry and infantry m 
war, 11 212 

Cpcchino, the harlequin, notice of, 
11 810 note 

Celibacy regarded as the highest 
form of virtue, i 77 The old 
wnterfl respecting women, 78 
Influence of the celibacy ot the 
monks in strengthening Mano- 
latry, 213 

Cellmi, Benvenuto, his combination 
of immoraJity and piety, i 393 
Celso, Mmos, his work attributed 
to Bellius, 11 50 note 
Celts, their ascription of intelli- 
gence to animals, i 74 note 
Censorship, abrogation of the, in 
England, n 83 A literary cen- 
sorship directed against heretical 
writings after the abolition of pu- 
Dibhment for heresy, 117 
cletian, Julian, Constantine, and 
Arcadius, 1 1 7 Beginning of li- 
censes, 1 ] 9 Convocation and 
the Star Chamber, 119 
Cerebration, unconsciou*?, instances 
of, 11 93-96 note 

Ceres, in Greek statues, a type of 
summer and of maternal love, i 
232 

Chalmers, Dr, his suggestion re- 
specting the earth, i 278 note 
Chance, games of, why prohibited, 
1 280 Old opinions on the 
subiect of lots, 280 note Ga- 
taker’e work on the natural laws 
of lot. 280 note 


Chanty of the early Christians, n 
241 Long penod that elapbed 
before it was appreciated, 243 

Charlemagne, his stringent laws 
against borcerers, i 41 His 
oontemptuoiia disregard of the 
decrees of the Second Council of 
Nice, 219 

Charles V , Emperor, number ot 
Duteh heretics put to death dur- 
ing his reign, ii 33 Magnificent 
position of Spain under his go- 
vernment, 326 Hia employ- 
ment of gold in hiB wars, 330 
His dibhonesttampenng with the 
coinage, 331 note 

Charles IX , of France, alleged 
cause of his early death, i 91 

Charms, reverence of fetishism, i 
193 

Charron, hia famous treatise on 
‘ Wisdom ,’ 1 95,330 note Hie 
denunciation of torture inFrance, 
330 His advocacy of the doc- 
trine of passive obedience, ii 
220 

Chemistry, its separation from al- 
chemy, 1 286 

Child, Sir Josidh, his defence of 
the mercantile system, li 342 
note 

Chillingworth, William, causes of 
hiB joining the Church of Home, 
1 165 Rejects original bin, 375 
note. Helps by his writings the 
cause of toleration, ii 72, 73 

Chocolate, importation of, into Eu- 
rope, 11 336 

Christ, ab represented in Christian 
art before and after the twelfth 
century, i 50 Early symbols 
of 202 Probable Gnostic on- 
gin of the conventional cast of 
featureR ascribed to Christ, 21(1 
No authentic portrait of Chnsi 
in the time of St Augustine, 21 3 
n<fie The flret notice in writing 
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of the re&emblance of Christ to 
hi<4 mother, 212 note. The im- 
age at P.iiiceas, 217 Mosaic 
portrait preserved in the church 
of St Praxede, at Rome, 225 
note The tradition of his de- 
formity, 234 'I’he forged letter 
of Lcntulus to the Roman Senate 
on hiB appearance, 234 noti* 
Cardan’s horoscope of him, 277 
note 

Christianity the early Christians 
m the Roman empire, i 20 Pa- 
ganism, how regarded by them, 
21 Influence of the Alexan- 
drian or Neo-Platonic school 
oier them, 21 noit^ Exorcists 
among them, 26, 141 note Ter- 
ror which the doctrine of demons 
must have spread among them, 
26 The title ‘ enemies of the 
human race’ tiansferred from 
the Christians to the magicians, 
29 Magical character attributed 
to Christian rites, 31 The mi- 
racle of St Hilfirion, 31, 32 
Policy of the early Christians to- 
Wrirds the magicians, 34 Com- 
promise between Chnstianity 
jirid Paganism, 33 Change in 
the twelfth century in the popu- 
lar teaching, 60 Influence of 
ntionalism on ChnstianAy, 185 
Examples of fetish notions in 
the early Church, 191 Singu- 
larly touching and sublime cha- 
ncter of the early Church, 199 
Its symbolism as evinced in early 
Christian art, 200 Triumph of 
Chnstianity hy absorbing and 
tiansforming old systems rather 
1 han annihilating them, 211 
Distinctive tjpe and tone of 
Chnstaanity bmiiabed from art, 
and replaced by types of pagan- 
iBiii, 260 Originality of the 
mitral type of Christianity, 306 


OIR 

Real character and test of the 
Christian religion, 326 Bound- 
less philanthropy of modern 
Christianity, 345 The sense of 
bin appealed to most strongly by 
Christianity, 365 First conge- 
lation of the moral sentiments of 
Christianity into an elaborate 
theology, 356 Belief of the 
early Church that all external to 
Christianity were doomed to dam- 
nation, 359 Triumph of Chris 
tianity in the Roman empire on 
the condition of transforming it- 
self under the intiuence of the 
spirit of sect, n 105 Passive 
obedience of the early Christians 
138, 141 Synthesis of the 
moral principles of Clinstiaiiily 
and Paganism, 227 Christianity 
the most effective opponent of the 
evil of slai ery, 236 The ferocity 
of manners corrected by the 
creation of Christian chanty, 
240 Long penod that elaps^ 
before the preeminent services 
of Christian chanty were ap- 
preciated, 243 Grreat develope- 
ment of self-sacrifice by Chris- 
tianity, 245 Position of public 
arausemente in the early history 
of Christianity, 301 
Chrysostom, St , on women, i 78 
Church and State theory, the, in 
England and France, ii 122 
Church, Dr Thomas, his answer to 
Middleton’s attack on the vera- 
city of the Fathers, i 157 
Cicero, his idea of the soul, i 337 
Cimabue, joy of the Florentines at 
one of his pictures of the Virgin, 

1 254 

Cimento, Accademia del, establish- 
ment of the, in Tuscany, i 286 
Circumcelliones, their turbulence, 
and persecution by Constantine, 

IL 14 
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Civilisation^ effect of» in destroying 
the belief in the miraculous, i 
146 Its power on contemporary 
as compared with historical mi- 
racles, 147 

Classical wntings, action of the re- 
TiTal of the, on liberty, ii 199 
note In altering the type of 
heroism, 202 Attempts to 
mould them into the image of 
the mediffival conceptions, 206 
This tendency ridiculed hy Ul- 
rich Ton Hutten and Kabelais, 
206 note Effect of the revival 
of classical learning in Europe, 
295 

Clehergius, his objection to all 
forms ot persecution, ii 60 Tiote 
Passages from hifa writings quoted, 
60 note 

Clemens Alexandnnus, on ladies 
using looking-glasses, i 224 note 
Admits the possibility of the 
salvation of pagans, 377 note 

Clement, the Dominican Inar, his 
murder of Henri III of France, 
11 153 Applauded for hie act, 
16 ^ 

Clement V , Pope, ^emo^ es all pro- 
hibitions against bull-hghting 
in Spam, i 302 note 

Clement, St , miracle related of, i 
74 

Clergy, opinion th«it they should 
not, under any circumstances, 
cause the death of men, n 25 
Toleration denounced by all 
sections of the clergy, 63 Ke- 
hgious liberty favoured b> the 
mamage of the Protestant clergy, 
67 Attitude of th e clergy of Eng- 
land respecting religious liberty 
during the devolution, 82, 84 
Contest between the regal and 
ecclesiastical power, 107 Blow 
struck at the power of the clergy 
by the suppression of the monas- 


tenes, 126 Disappearance of 
the clergy from public offices, 
126 Cruelty ot the Spanish 
clergy to the Jews, 279 

Clogy, Alexander, his life of Bedell, 
11 6 note 

Gluten, Joachim, ‘ De Haoreticis 
persequendis,' ii 49 note 

Coffee, introduction of, into Europe, 
1] 337 

Coinage, results ot tampering with 
the, 11 331 note 

Colbert, his suppression of execu- 
tions for witchcraft, i 98 And 
of accusations for sorcery, 98 
His services to manufactiues, ii 
342, 343 

Collier, Jeremy, his work on the 
stage, 11 325 

Cologne, university of, its condem- 
nation of a rationalistic spirit in 
some priests of the diocese, i 84 
Attempt of the Inquisition at, to 
destroy the whole literaturf^ ot 
the Jews except the Bible, ii 118 

Colonies, substitution of industrial 
for military, ii 369 note 

Comets, effect ot, on the supersti- 
tions ot the dark ages, i 41 
Work of Promundus and Pieni 
on, 1 273 note Superstitions 
respecting them, 283 Raxo’s 
statement of the prophetic cha- 
racter of comets, 283 note At- 
tempts to explain them in a ra- 
tionalistic manner, 284 And 
of Paracelsus and Bayle to upset 
the superstitions reapeuting them, 
284 Comets removed into tho 
domain of law by Halley, 285 
The tail of a comet cousiderecl 
by Whistou to be the locality of 
heU, 344 note 

Commerce and tiade, how regarded 
by the ancients, ii 231 Its in- 
terests give rise to Clmslllsln|'‘^, 
II 271 Its mflucncL m leading 
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men to tolerance, 272 Com- 
mercial activity of the Jews, 283 
Rapid uicreafld of commerce in 
Europct 292 

Commonwealth, great numbers of 
executions for witchcraft m Eng- 
land during the, i 106 

Como, number of sorcerers put to 
death at, in one year, i 6 

Conception, the Immaculate, first 
appearance of the doctnne of, i 
213 St Augustine on, quoted, 
212 note Adopted by the Ma- 
homedans, 212 note Rejected 
by St Bernard as novel, 212 note 

Concina on the history of usury, 
u 265 note, 266 note 

Confessions of witches, how ex- 
torted in Scotland, i 129, 130 
note 

Constance, great numbers of witches 
burnt at, i 6 

Constance, Council of, its denuncia- 
tion of the right to slay tyrants, 
11 162 

Constantine, the Emperor, his se- 
vere Jaw against secret magic, i 

27 His destruction of pagan 
statues, 249 noit His persecu- 
tions of Jews and heretics, ii 1 3 
Hih policy towards the p.igans, 
14 Destroys the books of the 
Anans, 118 Legalises inteiest 
at 12 per cent, 255 noU 

Coustautius, the Emperor, ©mbiaces 
tbe Ariiiu heresy, i 28 His 
penalties for every kind of magic, 

28 St Hilary's denunciations 
ofhim, ii note 

Consubstantiation, almost silent 
evanescence of the doctrine of, i 
260 

‘ Consulship of the Sea,' the insti- 
tution so called, ii 271 note 

ConsulshipB, foundation of, ii 271, 
293 The first recorded Englibh 
consul, 293 note 


OBO 

Convent scandali of G«uffridi, 
Q-randier, and La Cadiire, i 2 
note 

Convocation advocates the execn 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots for 
idolatry, ii 44 note Under- 
takes to censure heretical books, 
119 

Copernican nse and con- 

demnation of, 1 273 1 274. Re 
jected to the last by Lord Bacon, 
285 note 

Cordova, the theatre of, destroyed, 
11 322 note 

Corporations and guilds, their im- 
portance in the middle ages, ii 
248 Milan longer exempt from 
them than any other town in 
Europe, 294 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 1 208 His 
* Topographia Christiana,' 268 
On earthquakes, 281 note 
Councils, influence of, in stimu- 
lating persecution, ii 26 
Coxe, Bishop, advocates the appli- 
cation of torture to the Catholic 
priests, 1 330 note 
Craig, John, his application of the 
doctrine of probabilities to the 
Christian religion, i 398 Re- 
view of his argument by La- 
place, 399 note 

Creation, spiritual meaning con- 
tained in the record of the,i 265 
Credit, movement in favour of ma- 
nufactures stimulated by the in- 
vention of, 11 348 
Credulity proclaimed a virtue by 
the classes who were most ad- 
dicted falsehood, i 398 
Crofes, examples of fetish notions 
m the early Church respecting 
the, 1 191 Introduction of the 
cross in the forms of Christian 
churches, 240 note 
Croese, Dr , his attacks on Glanvil, 
1 114 note 
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CRU DEM 


Oucilix, miTacle^ of the, at Bur- 
gofl, X 141 And in Christ’s 
Church, Dublin, 148 
Crucifixion, passion for representa- 
tions of the, i 230 The proba- 
ble first appearance of pictures 
of the, 237 Abolition of, 
as a servile punishnienf, ii 237 
Crnsades, their i nfiue nee i n 

strengthening Mariolatry, i 
213 Influence of the Crusades 
on the theologiCtil goyernment 
of political affairs, ii, 105 Com- 
pared with the religious wars of 
the Eefonaation, 108 Influence 
of the Crusades on industry, 
248 

Cudworth, Kalph, his defence of 
the belief in the existence of 
witchcraft,! 119 

Oybelo, the mother of the gods, 
day on which her feast was cele- 
brated, 1 211 

Cyprian commands the devil to 
assail a religious maiden, i 38 
His new of the condemnation of 
all external to the Church, 377 
The Levitical laws regarded by 
him as the foundation for the 
punishment of all heretics, ii 19 
Cyprus stated by Nider to have 
been peopled by the children of 
incubi, 1. 24 note 


D aedalus, h 18 sculpture, 1 231 

Dallseus, his indignatiun at 
the Carnival dramas at Romo, 
11. 322 note 

Dances of the ancients, some of 
them reconstructed by Naud^, i 
96 note The dancing mania of 
Flanders and Germany, origin 
of the, 54 Exorcism of the 
dancers, 64 note 

Daniel m the hon’e don, early 
Chribtian symbol of, i 203 


Dante, influence of his poem over 
the conceptions of theology, i 
238 His theory of international 
arrangements, ii 225 

Death, doctrine of the penal nature 
of, refuted by geology, i 279 
Jubinars comparison of the hea- 
then and mediaeval representa- 
tions uf death, 379 note Calm- 
ness with winch it was contem- 
plated by the heathen, 378. 
The death of Socrates, S79 
Luther’s saying on the subject, 
379 note 

Death, the black, i 64 Causes to 
which it was attributed by the 
snperstitious, 64 Annual festi- 
val at Treves in cummemoratiao 
of It, 66 note 

Death, Dance of, origin of the pic 
tures of the, i 55 note 

Decemvirs, their law against magi- 
cians, 1 ] 8 

De Maistre, on the science of the 
ancients, quoted, 1 ‘2%\note. His 
remarks on Locke’s philosophy, 
406 note And on Bacon’s, 406 
note 

Dt^mocracy * PiotesUnnsm, why 
favourable to, ii 170 Circum- 
stances that prepared the demo- 
cracy of the eighteenth century, 
207-215 Aualysia of the de- 
mocratic ideal, 225 Doctrine of 
the rights of nationalities, 226 
Theories of international ar- 
rangements, 225 Democracy an 
aspect of the Christian Bpiiit, 
228 

Demuniacs of the Bible regarded as 
lunatics by Webster and Hobbes, 
1 119andno^tf 

Demons, the, of the Alexandrian 
or Neo-Platonic school, i. 22 
The doctrine of demons in its 
relation to heathen worship, 21 
noU* Origin of the word demon 
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as signifying de\il, 22 Ter- 
tullmn on demons, 22 All the 
pagan gods and goddesses re- 
garded by the early Chnstians 
as demons, 23 Malo and female 
devils, 24 note Exorcists among 
the early Chnstians, 25 The 
philosophical system of Psellub, 
44 

De Montfort, his commencement of 
the massacre of the Albigenses, 
II SO 

Descartes, influence of his writings 
in destroying the material no- 
tions associated with spirits, i 
07 Eis Theory of Vortices, 
282 His influence on the de- 
cline of the mediaeval notions of 
hell, 336, 337, 343, 344 His 
doctrine of animals, 343 note 
£■>8 account of the opinion of hia 
contemporaries on the doctnne 
of a material fire, 344 note 
Causes of his influence, 402 
Animosity of the reformed clergy 
of Holland against him, u 43 
The character of Descartes re- 
garded as the sceptical philo- 
sopher, 68 His influence on re- 
ligious liberty, 68 

Despotism, predisposition of the 
Anglican Church towards, n 
186 

* Deuce,’ origin of the word, i 24 
note 

Devil, his supposed especial power 
over apples, i 4 note Appear- 
ances of him, in vaiious forms, 
in the dark ages, 37 Talismans 
for baffling his devices, 39. Bas- 
reliefs on cathedrals of men de- 
voting themselves to the devil, 
65 note Scepticism at the pie- 
sent day on all subjects con- 
nected with the devil, 66 St 
Thomas Aquina^i on Satan’s 
power, 62 Tempests and dis- 


DOM 

cases said to be produced by him, 
69-71 His power of assuming 
the form of any animal, 74 
The ^phenomena of love’ under 
the especial influence of the de- 
vil, 78 Kirk’s account of evil 
spiiits among the Highlanders, 
132 note Position assigned to 
him in the religious plavs « 
308 

Diabolus, Sprenger’p denvation of 
the word, i 66 note 

Diana, in Greek statues, a type of 
chastity, i 233 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, his remark on 
the belief in witchcraft in his 
time, 1 125 note 

Diocletian destroys the books of 
the Chnsbians, 11 118 

Dionysius the Areopagite, his 
writings the Bible of mysticism, 
1 342 In part translated by 
Scotus Engona, 342 

Diplomacy, international, first 
gieat impulse given to, ii 271 
First use of the cipher in, 293 
note 

Diptychs, carved ivory, i 226 

Diseases said to have been pro- 
duced by the power of the devil, 
1 71 

Dissenters, English, causes of then 
power m the seventeenth cen- 
tury, 11 8 Want of success of 
persecution shown in tlieir case, 
8 Dissenters at the time of the 
Toleration Act, 8, 9 Afasimi- 
lated to the Scotch, 177 

Dodwell, Dr William, his answer 
to Dr Middleton’s attack on 
the veracity of the Fathers, i 
167 

Dog, a, ‘moved by the spirit of 
Pytho,’ 1 74 note 

Domat, his notion of the impro- 
priety of money-lending, n. 260 
notp 
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Domiuick, 9t , legend of tis mo- 
theifs dream, 11 113 The chief 
reviver of persecution, 113 7\oiG 
Donatistfl, their fierce poreecutious, 
11 13 note Persecuted by Con- 
Btantine, 14 

Douay, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one year, i 4 
Executions for witchcraft at, 
98 

Douglas on miracles, i. 158 
Dress, richness of, after the Cru- 
sades, 11 285 

Drinks, hot, importation of, into 
Europe, ii 336 Their moral 
and social eifects, 837 
Dryadfe, notions of the early Christ- 
ians respecting them, i 
Dublin, the miraculous ciucifix in 
Christ Church ar, i 148 
Durham Cathedral, Smollett’s re- 
marks on, 1 256 note 
Dusii, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Christians as devils, 

1 24 The origin of our ‘ douce,' 
24 note 


E arth, the centre of the, re- 
garded by St Thomas as hell, 
1 344 note 

Earthquakes, remarks of Cosmas 
Indicopleustes on, quoted, i 281 
note 

East India Company begins the 
mercantile system lu England, 
11 342 note 

Echelles, Trois, the sorcerer, par- 
doned by Charles IX., i 91 
Eclipses, effects of, on the super- 
stitions of the dark ages, i 40 
Said to have caused the death of 
a French king, 40 
Edinburgh Review,' its influence 
in England, u 125 
Edwards, Jonathan, his views re- 
specting infant baptism, i. 368. 


ENO 

On ‘ Original Sm/ 368 note On 
predestination, 389 note 

Egyptians, influence of the na- 
tional religion on the art of the 
ancients, i 195 

Elibens, Council of, coudemng 
usury, 11 256 note 

Elizabeth, Q,uecn, her laws respect- 
ing witchcraft, i 102 Success 
of persecution as shown in the 
laws of, 11 6 Persecutions 
during her roign, 39 Bishop 
Bi Ison's apology for her policy 
towards the Catholics, 40 note 
Answer she received from a 
Scotch dopubition, 177 

Encyclopaedists, their denunciation 
of torture, i 330 

England, first law in, against 
witchcraft, i. 100 Scepticism 
m England at the end of tlie 
seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, 121 
The unexampled seventy of the 
penal code in England in the 
middle ages, 347 Number of 
annual executions m Eugland 
in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, 348 Seventy of the 
penal code during the reign of 
George III , 348 Sketch of 
the history of toleration in Eng- 
land, 70-125 Disappearance of 
the clergy from offices of power 
in England, 126 Political in- 
fluence of the Italian republics 
on public opinion in England, 
147 note Debt England owes 
to her non-episcopal churches, 
177 The two schools of des- 
potism in England, 185. Paral- 
lel between the history of po- 
litical and religious liberty in 
England, 188 The greatest 
Enghsh freethinkers mimical to 
liberty, 190 Difference between 
the growth of English and 
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French liberty an^logoufl to 
Eughfih And French tolerance, 
101 Sale of English slaves to 
the Irish in the middle ages, 
246 note Introduction of usury 
into England, 264 First for 
mally permitted by law, 266 
First mercantile companies es- 
tablished in, 293 The fir&t 
English consul recorded,293 note 
Introduction of the opera into 
England, 314 The drama in 
England, 325 Revolution of 
prices in England in the six- 
teenth century, 330 Begin- 
ning of the mercantile system 
in England, 342 note. Pre- 
eminence of England m political 
economy, 351 

Bphesus, Council of, de6ned the 
manner in which the Virgin 
should be represented by artists, 
I 212 

Ephialtas, the demon of night- 
mare, accordiug to the Greeks, 
1 25 note 

Ephrem, St , weds orthodox verses 
to Gnostic music, i 210 
Epicureans, their denial of the 
existence of evil spirits, i 18 
Epilepsy, an epidemic attack of, 
attributed to the afflicted having 
been baptised by unchaste 
pnests, 1 364 note 
Episcopalianism, its tendency com- 
pared with that of Presbyterian- 
ism, 11 172 

Etasmus, his drm belief in witch- 
craft, i. 62 Hie opposition to 
the doctrine of predestination, i 
386 His toleration, ii 53 
Essex, an old man mobbed to death 
a8awizardin,m 1868,1 122 
Euchans, the actress, u 300 note 
Euchanetic controversy, part taken 
in the, by the early [^formers, 
1 373 


far 

Euhemems, his theoty of the ori- 
gm of the gods of pagfuiism, x. 
298 Translated into Latin by 
Ennius, 295 

Eiinomius, hib writings euppn ssed 
by the Emperor Arcadms, ii 
118 

Eunuchs in opera-houses, ii 323 

Eutyches, the works of, prohibited 
by Theodosius, ii 118 

Evidential school, origin and de 
dine of the, in England, i 175 
Its position in France, 176 And 
in GeiTuany, 177 Strong ten- 
den cy am ong the evidential 
school to meet the Rationalists 
half-way, 178 

Exchange, the invention of letters 
of, ascribed to the Jews, ii 283 
note 

Excommunication, its great power 
in the middle ages, ii 107 

Exorcists, early Christian, i 26 
Their tombs in the catacombs, 
25 note Ordei of exorcists in 
the Church of Rome, 25 note 

Exorcism forbidden to clergymen 
by Convocation, unless licensed 
by their bishops, i 125 Exoi^ 
cists among the Christians, Pa- 
gans, and Jei^fa, 140 note 


F ABIOLA, her foundation of the 
first hospitals, ii 243 
Fames regarded as devils, i 23 
note 

Famine, effect of, on the tuper- 
Btitions of the dark ages, i 40 
Alleged cause ot one lu France, 
40 

Farces, the earliest, u 310 Blan- 
chet*8 farce of 'Patelin,* 310 
and note Spanish farces in 
the fifteenth century, 311 note 
Farel, hiB approval of the murder 
of Servetus, ii 40 
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Farmer, Hugh, his attempts to ex- 
plain the diabolical poseeHsions 
of Scripture by the ordinary 
phenomena of epilepsy, i 158 
Fathers of the Church, miracles 
related by them as undoubted 
and ordinary occurrences, i 140 
The cessation of miracles sup- 
pOHcd by early Protestants to 
have taken place -when the 
Fathers passed away, 149 Neg- 
lect into which their works had 
fallen in tne beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 161 Dr 
Middleton’s attack on their ve- 
racity, 154. Their denial of the 
existence of the Antipodes, 267, 
268 Their conception of hell, 
311 Justified pious fiauds, 396 
nolc Their opinions on tole- 
r it ion, 11 11 On passive obe- 
dience, 138 Their services m 
making labour honourable, 239 
Their condemnation ot moiiey- 
ItHiding, 254 Their denuncia- 
tion ot the theatre, 301 
Fauns, the, of the pagans, regarded 
by the early Chnstians as devils, 

I 24 

Feltre, Bemardin de, founded 
money-lending societies in ltal>, 

II 259 

Feti&hism probably the first stage 
of religious belief, i 190 &- 

amples of fetish notions in the 
early Church, 191 The fetish- 
ism of the ancient Greeks, 231 
Fian, Dr , his horrible tortures and 
death for witchcraft, i 1 04 note 
Fiard, Abb6, charges the philoso- 
pheis vith being the represen- 
tatives of the old soicerers, i. 

^ 100 

Fieni assists Fromundus m awork 
on comets, i 273 note 
Fights, sham, of Italy, ii 304 note 
Filinti, bis advoou V nf passive 


FRA 

resistance, ii 183, 187 An 
Bwered by Sydney, 187 
Fire regarded by the ancients as 
the portal of the unseen world, 
1 315 note 

Fish, the, a symbol of Christ, i 
202, 203 

Flagellants, origin of the order of 
the, 1 51 Their discipline, 5l 
Their reappearance at the period 
of the black death, 54 
Flies, Beelzebub god of, i. 74 note 
Florence, the dyers of, in the mid- 
dle ages, 1 , 246 note» Luxury 
of, after the Crusades, ii 286 
Trade in money, 264 
Fcemina, Sprenger’s derivation of 
the word, i 65 note 
Feetus, pagan practice of destroying 
it in the womb, i 363 note 
Fools, feast of, ii 308 Origin of 
the, 308 note 

Fortunatus, St, ‘On the Crosn, 
quoted, i 191 Tiote 
Foscanni, the Carmelite, his de- 
fence of the Copernican system, 
1 274 note. His condemnation, 
274 note 

Foundlings, multitudes of, su-a- 
tained by the early Christiana, 
M 241 Sketch of the history 
of foundling hospitals in Europe, 
241 note 

Fox, Charles James, on the relation 
of scepticism and toleration, ii 
10 note 

France, persecution of witches in 
the south of, i 4 Gradual ces- 
sation of persecution for witch- 
craft and sorcery in, 98, 99 
Occasional appaiitions ot the 
Virgin among ignorant and 
superstitious peasants in, 143 
Allegiance of France to Christi- 
anity thrown off in the last 
century, 172, Result of her 
return to the Church, 173 Iho- 
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testant perflecutions lo, ii 42 
Sketch of the histoi 7 of tolera- 
tion ID France, 57, 102 France 
at the head of modern liberdhsm, 
121 Giroumstancos that made 
patriotiero in France autagouj'^tic 
to liberty, 169 Attitude of the 
Protestants in 1615, 169 De- 
clarations by the Sorbonne of 
the absolute independence of the 
civil power, 169 Difference 
between the growth of English 
and French liberty analogous to 
English and French tolerance, 
191 Wide influence of the 
French Kevolution, 221 Usury 
in France in the eighth and 
ninth centuries, 263 note, 264 
Impulse given to French com- 
merce from the relations ot 
France with the Turks, 285 
Luxury after the Crusades, 285 
Contrast between the Fren ch 
and Italian dramas in their re- 
lation to the Church, 313 In- 
tjodnetion of the opera into 
h ranee, 315 

Frauds, pious, i 395 Justified by 
the Fathers, 396 Dr Newman 
on, 397 

Frederick, King of Prussia, his 
abolition of torture in his do- 
minions, 1 331 

Frederick II, Emperor, d^'clarea 
himself the protector of the In- 
quisition, r 111 

Freethinkeis in Eoman Catholic 
countnes, character of the mo- 
dern school of, 1 170 

Fridays, abstaining from meat on, 
a mam practical test of religion 
on the Continent, i 311 Per- 
Becntions in France on this 
ground, 312 note Peculiar light 
in which the subject was le 
gaided in England, 312 note 


Fromundus, his woiks and views, 
1 273 mte 

Fulgentiu-*, St , condemns all ex- 
ternal to the Church, i 378 His 
statement of the doctrine of 
fart baptism, quoted, 362 


G alileo, condemnation of, bj 
the literal school of Scriptural 
interpreters, i 267, 274 
Galilean Church, its contemptuous 
disregard of the decrees of the 
Second Council of Nice, i 219 
Gerbert the leputed author of 
Galilean opinions, 275 fkote The 
Galilean Church the representa- 
tive of despotic interests, ii 167 
Gardening influence of Rousseau 
on the science of. ii 222. Le 
N5tie’8 htyle, 223 
Giinnet, on sorcery, quoted, i 8 
note 

Gatdker, on lots, i 280 note 
Gauls, money-lending among the, 
11 253 

Generation, ppontancous, theory of, 
1 342 M elan chth on’s remarks 

upon the question of the causes 
of the difieronce of sex, quoted, 
343 note The laws of genoia- 
tion as explained by Mr. Morell, 
11 95 note 

Genesis, objections of the Man - 
chseans to the literal interpreta- 
tion of, 1 264. Answered by St 
Augustine, 265 

Gene\ a, great numbers of witches 
executed m, i 5 

Genii, pagan representations of the, 
adopted by Christian art as guar- 
dian angels, i 201 
Genius, a good, represented by the 
old Egyptians as a serpent with 
a hawk’b head, i 208 note 
Gonovesi advocates the abolition of 
the usury laws, u. 270 note 
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G-entilifl* bib death, ii 42 
G-eology refutes the doctrine of the 
penal natip'e of death, i 278 
Germany, vast number‘d of witches 
put to death in, i 8 Character 
of the biblical cntlCl^^In oi, 299, 
300 Perbecution of the Catholics 
in German), ii 40. Probable 
cause of the ascendency of Ger- 
man thmkeis in Europe, 134 
Gerson, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Pans, hiB defence of the 
belief in witehcralt, i 66 Hia 
remarks on persons who denied 
the exietence of demons, quoted, 
84 Denounces tyrannicide, ii 
162 

Gibbon, Edviai'd, causes of his 
going over to the Church of 
Itome, 1 167, 165 
Gilbert, William, his discoveries 
respecting the magnet treated 
with Lontempt b) Lord Bacon, i 
285 note 

Giotto, leligious feeling ptiiading 
hiB work*', 1 236 

Gladiatorial shows, the last, ii 242 
Origin of, 306 noU 
Gladstone, W E , his ‘ Chui ch and 
State,' quoted, ii 128 
Glrtnvil, Joseph, his defence of the 
persecution of witches, i 8 His 
defence of the belief in witch- 
craft, 110 General outline of 
his opinions, 111 Of his essay 
on * Anti -fanatical Eeligion and 
FreePhilosoph},’ 114 His ‘Sad- 
ducismus Triumphatus,' 115 Its 
great succoBs, 1 18 Histolorance, 

11 81 5lO^« 

( ( Iciss painting common long before 
the time of Cimabue, i 226 noU 
Origin of the tracery of some of 
the windows of the French cathe- 
drals, 246 note 

Gloucester, Duchess of, hei punish- 
ment for witchcraft, i 101 


OCT 

Gnosticism ' ongin of the central 
doctrine of the iEons, i 21 note 
Influence of GnostiLiim over 
Chn stian art, 20 5 It,s view of tb o 
God of the Jews, 208 Of 

the ‘ Unknown Pathei,* 208 The 
two principal -Slons, Chnst and 
the Sophia, 208 The worship of 
the Virgin stiengthened by Gnos- 
tjcisin, 209 Reverence of many of 
the Gnostics for the serpent, 208 
note Thowonianwho was healed 
of tne issue of blood one of the 
principal types of the Gnostics, 

209 note Absorbing and at- 
tracting influence of Gnosticism, 
209, 210 Probable Gnostic 
origin of the conventional cast 
of features ascribed to Christ, 

210 

God the Father, representations of, 
in Christian art, comparatively 
modern, i 204, 206 How re- 
presented in difiorent couutiios, 
206. Difforaiue between the 
conception of tlie Divinity in a 
scion tific and unsnontihu *igt, 
282 

Gods of the pagans, notions of the 
early Oiiristians respecting the, 
1 23 

Gold, economical mroi of regarding 
It alone as wealth, ii. 328 

Gold^imiths' work of Rouen, Italy, 
and Limoges, i 226 note Bt 
Eloi, then patron, i 226 note 

Gospels, the apocryphal, their in- 
fluence over Christian art, 210 

Gothic architecture, origin of, i 

253 Fitness of, for churches, 

254 Disfavour into which it 
f(lL m the eighteenth centuiy, 

255 note The fluctuations in 
the estimate of this architectuic 
represent the fluctuations of 
religious sentiments, 256 Causes 
of the ancient preference of 
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Gothic to Roman archit-acture, 
266 note Sinpular criticisms of 
Gothic architecture, 266 note 
Its reviTal in the present century, 
256 note 

Ootteschalk, the monk, holds the 
doctrine of double predestination, 
1 366 note Hia punishment, 
386 note 

Government, its power of influenc- 
ing the reason of the people, ii 
4 Hooker s doctrine of the true 
origin and functions of, 183 
Locke’s treatise on government, 

187 

Gozzoh, Benozzo, his works, i 237 

Grabian, the Emperor, his slave 
law, 11 238 note 

Grattan, on the Act of Union, ii 

188 note 

Gravitation, problem of, i 291 

Greeks, their notion of nightmare, 
I 26 note. Their belief in evil 
epints and sorcery, 1 8. Influence 
of the national religion on the art 
of the ancient, 196 Greek wor- 
ship of beauty, 228 Greek 
idolatry Aided into art, 231 
Creative power in art becomes 
extinct among the Greeks, 233 
Influence of the resurrection of 
the spirit of ancient Greece on 
medievalism, 241 . Immense 
sums expended by ancient Greece 
upon works of art, 248 Works 
of excavation earned on by the 
French in Greece, 250 note 
Acquaintance with the Greek 
tongue in Ireland in the ninth 
century,! 316 The Greek fear 
of the dead and predisposition to 
see ghosts, 388 note Industrial 
pursuits, how regarded m Greece, 
in 231 Money-lending among 
the Greeks, 263 The lawfulness 
of usury maintained by th e 
Greeks after the twelfth century, 


260 Music among the Greeks, 
313 note 

Gregonus Thaumaturgus one of 
the latest eminent for the gift of 
miracles, i 160 

Gregory of Nyssa, his disbelief in 
eternal pumshments, i 312 
Gregory the Great, his emancipa- 
tion of his slaves, ii. 237 
Gregory XIIL, Pope, removes the 
prohibition of Paul V against 
bull-fighting, 1 . 302 note 
Gregory XVI„ Pope, his condemna- 
tion of religious liberty, u 69 
Gr^vm, his play * The Death of 
Csesar,' ii. 162 

Gnllandus, * On the Poverty of 
Witches,' 1 3 note * On their 
Medical knowledge,* i. 71 note 
Gnndal, Bishop, advocates the ap- 
plication of torture to the Catho- 
lic pnests, 1 . 830 note 
Gronovius, influence of the Roman 
law on his political teaching, ii 
201 His works, 201 note 
Grotius, hiB view of rebellion, ii 
138 note 139. His theory of inter- 
national arrangements, 225 
Guido of Arezzo, his invention ot 
musical notation, ii. 314 
Guilds and corporatious, their im- 
portance in the middle ages, ii 
248 

Gunpowder, importance of the dis- 
covery of, to democracy, ii 214 

H ale, Sir Matthew, his belief 
ID the existence of witchcraft, 

1 110 

Hall, Robert, his advocacy of li- 
berty, 11 178 note 
Hanseatic League, commerce of the, 
11 293 Its suppression of piracv, 
293 

Harrington, James, on liberty of 
conscience, n 76 His ‘ System 
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of Politicfl/ quoted, 76 nets Hie 
‘ Oceftna/ 147 note An&wers to 
bis arguioents, 148 nois Hib 
adrocacyof the ballot, 148 note 
On the necebsity of usury, 269 note 
Harsenet, Bp , archbishop of York, 
enumerates witchcraft amongst 
‘Popish impostuiefl/ i 125 note 
Harvey, hie discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood not owing to 
Bacon’s method, 1 *2S5note First 
result of his discovery, 293 
HauDold, on usury, ii 267 
Hawkswood, Sii John, and the Ita- 
lian condottien, n 214 
Healing, cause of the adoption of 
the serpent as the emblem of, i 
208 note 

Helena, worship of, i 207 note 
Hell, catalogue of the leaders, and 
description of the organisation 
of, 1 87 Patriotic conception 
of, 311 Views of Ongen and 
Gregory of Nyssa, 311, 312 
Faint notions of the Jews and 
heathens on the subject, 313 
liUaboration of the conception of 
punishment by literal fire in the 
middle ages, 316 Extreme ter- 
rorism of the fourteenth century, 
317 BeanMilman on the passion 
for detailed pictures of hell, 313 
note Destruction of natural re- 
ligion by the conception of hell, 
319 Effect of the doctnne of 
eternal punishmenton man’s cha- 
racter, 321 et seq. Causes of the 
decline of the inediieval notions 
of hell, 334 Tlie belief in hell 
one of the corn er-s tones of the 
psychology of the Fatheis, 338 
Opinions of the contemporaries 
of Descartes, 343 note The lo- 
cality of hell, 344 note Eliim- 
uatiOD of the doctnne of future 
torture from religioas realisa- 
tions, 350, 331 


HER 

Helmoni, Van, hie receipt for pro- 
ducing mice, 1 342 note 
Henry III of France, his murder, 
11 163 The murder eulogist d 
by the League and by the Pope, 
164 

Henry IV of France, establisheb 
the principle of toleration by the 
edict of Nan I^B,n 64 His theory 
of international arrangement?, 
225 

Henry VIII of England, formally 
permits money-lending, 11 206 
Hercules represented in some of the 
old churches, j 201 note lu 
Greek statues the type of the 
dignity of labour, 233 
Hereditary guilt, the conception of, 
1 356 Theories to account for 
it, 357 Expression of this ge- 
neral conception in dogmatic 
teaching, 357 Weakened by the 
progress of democratic habits, 
368. Its dogmatic expresaion the 
doctrine that all men are by na- 
ture doomed to damnation, 359 
Infant baptism, 359 
Heresiarchs, the age of, passed, i 
173 M de Montalembert’s re- 
marks on Lamennais as an here- 
siaich, 173 note 

Heretics, use of slow fire in burning 
them in some districts, i 327 note 
Torture of heretics in the six 
teenth century, 328 Bishop 
Simancas on heietics possessing 
no moral rights, 396 note. The 
first law in which the penalty of 
death IS annexed to the simple 
profession of a heresy, ii 13 
note The Levitical law re- 
arded by Cypnan as the foun- 
ation of dealings with heietics, 
19 St Augustine’s view of 
heresy, 22, 23 note Denuncia- 
tion by St Martin and St Ambros 
of the execution of some he 
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24, 25 Fow heretics persecuted 
for several centuries before the 
Albigenses, 27, 28 Heresie*! 
renewed by the decomposition of 
mediaeval society, 30 Encoun- 
tered by persecution, 30 Eyme- 
ricus the Inquisitor, 34 note Bull 
of Pope Innocent IV enjoining 
examination by torture, 34 note 
Sentence pronounced upon the 
relapsed lieretic, 35 note Fero- 
city displayed towards the chil- 
dren of iieretics, 36 fiote, 37 note 
Eight of the civil magistrates to 
punish heresy maintained by 
Luther, Beza, &c , 43 But op- 
posed by Zuinglius and Socmus, 
44 Eepeal of the writ ‘ Do 
Haeretieo comhurendo/ 81 Work 
of Jansenins on the sinfulness of 
alliances with heretics, 109 
Sketch of the constitution and 
progress of the Inquisition, 110 
Hermaphrodites introduced byPol- 
ycles into art, i 247 note 
Hernandez, the Spanish sculptor, 
his piety, 1 236 note 
Heroism, effect of the classical 
writings m altering the type of, 
11 202 

Highlanders, Eobert Kirk’s account 
of evil spirits among the, 1 1 32 note 
Hilanon, St , his miracle performed 
for the benefit of Italicus, i 31 
Other miracles related of him, 
32 note 

Hilary, St , of Poitiers, his advo- 
cacy of absolute and complete 
toleration, ii 11 His denuncia- 
tion of the Emperor ConstanUus, 
139 note 

Hiuckmar, archbishop of Eheims, 
his opposition to the worship of 
images,! 219 On infant bap- 
tism, 369 His opposition to 
Gutteschalk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note 


History, Influence of the morpliolo 
gical theory of the universe upon, 

I 289 

‘ Histnomastii,* the, of Prynne, ii. 
325 note 

Hobbes, his influence one of the 
causes of the decline of the be- 
lief in witchcraft, i 109 His 
unflinching support of persecu- 
tion, 11 82 Inimical to liberty, 
190 

Hobson, Elizabeth, her account of 
an apparition that had appeared 
to her, 1 123 

Holidays, Catholic, ii 338, Z^9notc 
Holland, Protestant persecutions of 
the Catholics in, ii 43 Ser 
Netherlands 

Hooker, Eichard, love of truth 
manifested in Ins works, ii 72 
His doctrine at the origin and 
functions of government, 183 
And of passive obedience, 185 
Hopital upholds religious liberty, 

II 58 

Hopkins, Matthew, the witchfinder 

I 107 

Horsley, Bishop, his advocacy of 
passive obedience to the laws, ii 
190 

Hospitals of the early Christians 

II 241. The hospitals erected by 
Fabiola, 243 The network of 
hospitals founded after tlie Ciu- 
sades, 244 

Hotraan.his 'Franco-Q-allia,’]i 194 
Account of the author, 194, and 
note 

Howard, John, i 347 
Hroswitha, her religious plays, ii 
306 

Hudibras on executions for witch 
craft, 1 107 note 

Huet, bishop of Avranches, hia view 
of the utter vanity of philosophy. 

1 371 note 

Humanity, virtue of, i. 302, In- 
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humanity of some of the fiports of 
oar ancestors, 302 

Hume, David, his * E^say on Mira- 
cles/ ] 167 Ejs method of 

reasoning anticipated by Locke, 
157 note Influence of hie essay 
at the present day, 175 Inimi- 
cal to hberty, ii 190 On iibury, 
269 

Hubs, lohn, hie liberal opinions, ii. 
173 

Hutcheson, on the causes of the an* 
cient preference of G-othicto Eo- 
man arcLirecture, i 256 note 

Hutchinson, on the number of exe- 
cutions forwitchcraft in England, 
i 101 note 

Hutten, Ulrich von, his liberal views, 
11 173 His ridicule of the at- 
tempt to mould the classics into 
the ima^e of mediaevahsm, 205 
note Hip irony on the Chri'itian 
horror of tho Jews, 276 Tiote 

Hydraulicx>n, water organ, i 254 
note 

Hyperjesthesia of the memory, cases 
of, 94 Tiote 


*TX0T'3, the initial letters of the 
X name of Christ as Saviour, i 
202 note 

Iconoclastfi, nae and progreaa of 
Ihe, 1 219 Quarter whence the 
Iconoclaats issued forth, 234 
Effect t>f the Iconoclast persecu- 
tion on Itaban art, 234 note 
Idolatry, reasons why uncinbsed 
man falls into, i 194. A sign 
sometimes of progresB, some- 
times of retrogression, 194 St 
Agobard’s work denouncing the 
idolatry of image- worship, 219, 
220 Intimate connection of idol- 
atry with the modes of thought 
of the middle ages, 222 Maho- 
medanism the sole example of a 


great religion restraining somi- 
barbarians from idolatry, 223 
Causes why Greek idolatry faded 
into art, 231, 232 

Ignatius, St , his introduction of 
the practice of antiphons, li 313 
Illibens, decree of the Council of, 
against paintings in churches, i 
239 

Infantry, change in the relative 
importance of cavalry and in- 
fantry in war, il 212 
Innocent HI , Pope, his institution 
of the Inquisition, 1 51 Esta- 
blishes the Inquisition, ii 30 
His bull conflscating the goods 
of heretics, 36, 37 note 
Innocent IV , Pope, hw bull en- 
joining the exanunatioD of here- 
tics by torture, ii 34 note 
Innocent VIIL, Pope, hie bull 
against sorcery, i 6 Commis- 
sions the Inquisitor Sprenger, 6 
Innocent XI , Pope, hia condemna- 
tion of usury, u 257 note 
Inquisition, institution of the, i 
61 The first law in which the 
title ‘ Inquisitors of the Paith ' 
appears, ii 14 note Form of 
supphcation employed by Inqui- 
sitors, 25 and note Trantemau- 
dorflfB work in favour of tolera- 
tiou, 25 note Magnitude and 
atrocity of the persecutaona of 
the IiHpiisjtion, 32 Pajamo’s 
remark on the Inquiaition, 34 
note Pardon always promised 
by the Inquisitors to those who 
would confess or retract their 
opinions withm a certain p^od, 
37 note Frequent hoetibty of 
the Inquifiition to the civil power, 
and Its separation of religioua 
questions from poll tice, 110 
Sketch of the constitution ano 
progreaa of the Inquisition, 110. 
Interest, principles that regulate, 
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n 260 Unknown to the an- 
cients, 262, See also Usury 

UlmninRljon See Manuscripts 

Image-worship See Idolatry 

ImpiomptUfi, old plays termed, ii 
210 

Incarnation, desire in the middle 
ages to give a palpable form to 
the mystery of the, l 212 note 
Instances of a conception by the 
e^t^, 212 note 

Incubi or mala devils, i 24 note 
Their pecuhar attachment to 
women with beautiful hair, 24 
note» Their sons m the isle oi 
Cyprus, 24 note 

Independents, their tolerant spmt, 
n. 74 

* Index Expurgatoriue/ originated 
byPaulIV.ii 119 

India, influence of the national re- 
ligion on the art of ancient, i 
196, 196 note 

Industry the industrial history 
of Rationalism, ii. 229 ft seq 
Slavery the basis of the indus- 
trial system of antiquity, 230 
Industry, how regarded in an- 
cient Greece and Rome, 231 
Services of the Fathers and of 
the Benedictines in making la- 
bour honourable, 289 Modern 
vnduBtnal history begun by the 
emancipation of the towns, 248 
Effects of the Crusades on in- 
dustry, 248 Importance of cor- 
porations in the middle ages, 
249. Points of contact of indus- 
trial and theological euterpiises, 
249 Usury the first ground of 
collision, 250 Effect of industry 
on theological judgments, 284 
Injury done to industry by per- 
secution, 284 Cause of the 
decline of the ideal of povei ty, { 
285 Luxury and sumptuary | 
laws of the tiurteenth and four- 


iRi: 

toeiith centuries, 292 Rapid 
increase of commerce m Em ope, 
292 An intellectual ascendency 
given to industry by the Medic^, 
294 Harmony of the industrial 
movement with the other ten- 
dencies of the age, 294 The 
creation of the theatre the last 
service of the industrial civilisa- 
tion of Italy, 325 The sceptre 
of industry almost in the grasp of 
Spain, 326 Incompatibility of 
monasticism with industiy, 331. 
Cessation of the commercial 
antagonism of Protestantism 
and Catholicism, 338 Confiict 
between the manufacturing aud 
agricultural interests, 839 
School of Sully opposed to ma- 
nufactures, 342 The School of 
Colbert favourable to them, 342, 
343 Beginning of the mercan- 
tile system m England, 342 note 
Imention of credit, 348 And 
of machinery, 348 Poll tical 
economy an expression of an 
industrial cmlisation, 362 In- 
dustry the destroyer of asceti- 
cism among the moderns, 368 
Intellectual influences favourable 
to industrialism, 369 Utilita- 
rianism the philosophical ex- 
pieesion of indufttrialiBin, 370 

International arrangements, theo- 
no8 of Hildebrand, &c j ii 225 

Investitures, the famous histoiy of 
the, 11 107 

Irish, veneration cf the ancient, for 
wolves, 1 74 note Their belief 
in lycanthropy, 76 note 

Iieland, learning in, in the ninth 
century, i 316 Number of oon 
verts from Catholicism to Pro- 
testantism produced by the penal 
systom in seventy-one years, ii 
6 The outbreak of 1640, 6. 
Want of success of poisocution 
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shown in tlie case of the Irish 
Catholics, 7 Persecution of the 
CatholicH in, in the serenteenth 
century, 40 Liberalism of the 
Irish Parliament, 121-124 Con- 
troversy m Ireland on toleration 
in 1725, 124 note Patriotism 
replaced by scctariamsm, 124 
Sale of English slaves to the 
Irish in the middle ages, 246 note 

Is lac, the ‘ wood of sacrifice ’ borne 
by, a type of the cross, i 191 note 

fsabeila Queen ot Spain, her de- 
cree of banishment against the 
Jews, u 279 

Isidore, bt , on infant baptism, i. 
362 note 

leis, the Egyptian conception of, 
transferred to the worship of the 
Virgin, 1 211 

Italicus, the Ghnsbian, and the 
miracle of St HiUrius, i 31 

Italy, great number of sorcerers 
put to death in, in one year, i 5 
Goldsmiths' work of, 226 7ioie 
Moral condition ot Italian so- 
ciety, and Its inhuence on art, 
in the middle ages, 243 Chief 
causes ot the pertection attained 
by the Italian painters of the 
sixteenth century, 245 Gothic 
architecture never in favour in 
Italy, 207 note Abolition ol 
torture in, 331 Antecedent* of 
Rationalism m Italy, 370 Po- 
litical inhuence of the Italian 
republics on public opinion in 
England, ii 147 note Intense 
hostility excited m Italy by the 
InquiMtion, 116 The Italian 
condottien, 214 Foundation of 
the * Monti di Pieta’ m Italy, 
259 Usury made popular by 
the rise of the Italian republics, 
264 Toleration accorded b> the 
Italian republics to the Jews, 
284 The old Hham hghts of 


Italy, 304 note Fondiiess of the 
Italians lor the theatre, J22 


J AMES I of England, his zoil 
against witchcraft, i, 104 His 
law subjecting witohes to death 
upon the first conviction, 105 
Preside* over the tortures in- 
flcted on Dr Fian, 104 note 
Hi 8 infatuation on the subject of 
witchcraft, 132 

James II , his proclamation of re- 
ligious liberty, ii 82 
Jansernufl, his book on the sinful- 
ness of alliances with heretics, 
11 109 

Januarius, St , miracle of, at Na- 
ples, u 155 

Japan, success of persecution shown 
m the case of the Christians in, 
11 4 

Jesuits, tyraumcide defended by the, 
11 165 Their services to liberal- 
ism, 166 Casuistry of the Jesuits 
Applied to the subject of usury, 
267 Their proclaindtion of the 
‘ social contract,' ii 150 Suarez, 
*I)e Fide,’ 149-151 Manana, 
‘ De Rege,’ 152 

Jewel, Bishop, on the increase of 
■witchcraft in England, i. 102 
Hie ‘ Apolog},’ 166 
Jews, the black death ascribed to 
them, 1 65 Their religion re- 
g.trded by eomo of the Gnostics 
as the work ot the principle of 
e\il, 208 n^U' Constantine’s 
perfaecutioD of the, ii 13 In- 
fluence ot their Itws on persecu- 
tion, 13 Partiality of the Spa- 
niards for the burning of Jews, 
115, 116 The whole literature 
of ihe Jews, except the Bible, 
proposed to be destroyed, 118 
Jewish emancipation ID Engl uul, 
VlC) The Jews earlv noted as 
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alaTe-dealere,237 Jowish slaves 
in the middle ages, 246 note 
Usury almost monopolised by 
the Jews, 263 The Jews the 
first class benefited by the tole* 
ranee caused by commerce, 273 
Persecutions of the Jews, 274 
Superstitions concerning them, 
276 note Controversy in tlie 
middle ages as to whether they 
should be permitted to practise 
usury, 276 note Their services 
to literature, 277, 283 Expelled 
from Spam, 277 Massacre m 
Seville and other places in Spam, 
278, 279 Barbarity of the 
Portuguese towards them, 280 
Their comm trcul activity, 283 
Tolerated in the Italian repub- 
lics, 283 Said to have invented 
letters of exchange, 283 note 

Joan of Arc, her execution for 
witchcraft, i 101 

John,Fnar, liis success in promoting 
the Inquisition in Italy, 11 ll6nott 

John, St , legend of the portrait of, 
found in the house of a Christian, 

I 224 note 

Jonah rescued from the fish’s mouth, 
symbol of, i 203 

Jovian, the Emperor, his tolerance 
of pagan magic, i 33 

Juannes, the Spanish painter, i 236 
note 

Judaism, patriotism the moral pnn- 
ci pie of, 11 103,104 

JuLan, his attempt to consolidate 
Neo-Platonism, i. 21 note Hib 
love of magic, 32 His testimony 
to the chanty of the Christians, 

II 243 Hib antipathy to pubbe 
amusements, 303 

Julius II , Pope, Ins bull against 
sorcery, i 6 Hib munificence to 
artists, 250 

•Tupiter, Greek busts of, i 228 note 
Their character, 233 


LAB 

Juneu advocates the lawfalness of 
persecution, ii 43 His political 
teaching, 192 note, 194 
Jurisprudence, phases of, ii 201 
Justin Martyr, his assertion of the 
continuance of miracles in his 
time, 1 153 Admits the possi- 
bility of the salvation of pagans, 
377 note 

Justinian, the Emperor, his law re- 
specting usur)*, 11 263 


K ant, his principles of biblical 
criticism, 1 300 

Kellerus, the Jesuit, hifi defence of 
tyrannicide, ii 164 
Kings, the power of the Pope for 
deposing, u 143, 149 Doctrine 
of the mediate character of the 
divine right of kings, 146 The 
doctrine of the ‘social contract,’ 
160. Manana’s ‘De Kege,’ 162 
Tyrannuude, 153 et <teq "^Tlliani 
Barclay’s denial of the Pope’s 
power of deposition, 168 iwte 
Doctrine of passive obedience to, 
179-182 Hookers doctrine of 
the regal power, 184 
Kirk, the Scotch, Buckle’s descrip- 
tion of the, 1 127 note 
Kirk, Eobert, minister of Aberfoil, 
his account of evil spirits among 
the Highlanders, i lZ2note 
Knowledge, the increase of, one of 
the great causes of liberty, ii 
209, 210 

Knox, John, his denunciation of 
the Queen heanng mass, ii 42 
Advocates the lawfulness of per- 
secution, 43, 44 His political 
liberalism, 167 


L abour, serviceB of the Fathers 
and the Benedictines in mak- 
ing it bonoui able, a 239 
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La Bo6tie^ hiB treatise on ‘ Volun- 
tary Servitude/ n 206 His re- 
volutionary declamatiouB, quoted, 
206, 207 His work adopted by 
the French ProteaUnts in 1578, 
and recently by Lamennaia, 207 
Lactantius, his strong assertion of 
the iniquity of persecution, ii 1 2 
His peculiar notions, 12 note 
His opinion that ecclesiastics 
should never cause the death of 
men, 24 His view of money- 
lending, 261 

Lady- day, feast of Cybele formerly 
celebrated on, i 211 
Lamb, the symbol of Christ, con- 
demned by a council ‘ In Trullo/ 
1 237 

LaM^re Sotte, origin of, ii 308 note 
Lamcnnais, M de Montalembert’s 
remarks on, as an lieresiarcli, i 
173 note His attempt to asso- 
ciate Catholicity with the move- 
ment of modern civilisation, ii 69 
Landry, St , the apostle ot charity 
in trance, ii 243 
La Peyr^re, his work on rationa- 
libtic biblical interpretation, i 
295 Analysis of his argument, 

295 note His denial of the Mo- 
saicautborship ot tbePentateucb, 

296 

Laplace, on the argument for design 
in the motions of the planets, i 
291 note His review ol Craig’s 
theory of probabilities, 400 note 
Las Casas advocated slave! y u 332 
Defended by Gr^goire, Bishop ot 
Blois, &c , 332, 333 note 
Lateran, Third Council of, its endea- 
vours to arrest the progiess of 
usury, 11 264 

Lateran, Fourth Council of, its de- 
nunciation ot heietiCB, ii 30 
Litimer, Bishop, his sermon describ- 
ing the revolution, of prices m 
England, ii 330 note 


Law in nature, gradual substiUitiou 
ot the conception of, for that of 
supernatural intervention, u 279 
Lawes, the composer, interred in 
Westminster Abbey, ii 325 note 
League, exultation of the, at the 
murder of Henn III , n 164 » 

Leannam Sith, or familiar spints, 
common among the Highbnders, 
1 182 note 

Learning, esthetic effect of the re 
vival of, 1 237 

Le Coreur, on usury, n 266 note 
Le Couvreur, the actress, u 319 
Voltaire’s ode to her memory, 319 
Leibnitz’s notions of eternal pu- 
nishment, i 335 

Leith, nine women b’lrnt for witch- 
craft at, in 1664, i 131 
Lemia, the sorceress, put to death, 
1 18 

Lentulus, proconsul of Judjea, 
forged letter of, on the personal 
appearance of Christ, i 234 note 
Leo I , Pope, burns the books of the 
Manichseans, ii 1 18 
Leo X , his munificence to artists, 
1 250 Grounds upon which he 
condemned usury, ii 260 note 
Levitical laws, influence of, on 
Chnstian persecution, ti 10 Re- 
garded by Cyprian as the founda- 
tion of dealings with heretics, 19 
Lessing, his principles of biblical 
criticism, i 299 

Libanius, his pleadings against the 
destruction of the temples m the 
country districts, ii 18 His 
praise of pantomimic dances, 303 
Liberty, religious, cursed by St Au- 
gustine, 11 23 note 
Liberty, political, the teaching of 
the Fathers respecting rebellion 
favourable to liberty, 11 140. Aa 
also the conflicts between the 
Pope and kings, 142 
Life, insoluble problem of, i. 292 
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Lilith, the hrKt wif© of Adam, the 
queen of the euccubi, i 26 noU 
Lily, snpersfcitiouB notion concern- 
ing, 1 213 

Liml^, origin of pictures of the de- 
Bcent into, i 210 nofe TJnhap- 
tised children in, 369, 367 
Limoges, goldsmiths* work of i 226 
note 

Linnaeus, preposterous charge 
brought Rgaingt his system, u 
43 note 

Llorente, his * History of the Inqui- 
sition,* 11 32 note 

Lofke, John, on the patristic mi- 
raclea, i 149, 161 On the belief 
JD propositions contiaryto reason 
167 note Causes of hia influence, 
402, 405 Carpings of the Trac- 
tanan party at his psychology, 
406 note His defence of reh- 
gioiis liberty, ii S3 Hie answer 
to Filmer’s doctrine of passive 
obedience, 187. On interest, 259 
Lombards, their trade in money, n 
264 Their political economy, 
294 note 

Lookirg-glaeseB, ladies using, said 
by Clemens Alexandrinus to 
break the second commandment, 
i. 224 note 
Lot See Chance 

Lowes, a Suffolk clergyman, put to 
death for witchcraft, i 107 
Loyola, Ignatius, sets a day apart 
for the meditation of eternal 
damnation, i 322 

Lucretius adopted the theory of 
epontaneoua generotion, i 342 
Luke, St , probable author of the 
portraits of, i 807 note 
‘Lullaby,’ supposed origin of the 
word, 1 26 note 

Lulh, the musical composer, n 321 
Lather, Martin, his superstitious 
credulity,! 8 Hib sense of sin, 
60 His belief in witchcraft, 61 


Hi a part in the Kucharistic con- 
troyersy, 373 On salvation in 
the Church alone, 382 His de- 
claration of predestmarianism, 
386 note Asberts the right of 
the civil magistrate to punish he- 
resy, 11 43 His inclination to 
the despotic theory of govern- 
ment, 173 

Lutheranism, almost silent evan- 
escence of the distinctne mark 
of, 1 260 Cnale.scence of Lu- 
therans and Calvinists in Prus'^ia 
and other parts of Germany, 262 
note 

Luxembourg, Marquis of, his trial 
for sorcery, i 99 

Luxury, habits of, in the thiiteenth 
and fourteenth cen tunes, ii 286 
Sumptuary laws, 286 and note 
Influence of the black death, 286 
Economical effects of luxury, 287 
Substitution of luxury for monas- 
ticism as a check upon popula- 
tion, 288 Influence of luxury on 
intellectual developement, 290 
And upon the character of public 
amusements, 297 

Lycanthropy, belief in, i 76, 76 
Condemned by a canon of the 
Council of Ancyra, 76 Execu- 
tions m France for lycanthropy 
in the flrst half of the seventeenth 
century, 98 


M acaulay, Lord, lus reason 
why the i^itans objected to 
buU-baiting, I 302 note On the 
Bprvjbty of the Anglican Church, 
quoted, 11 178 note 
Machinery, movements in favour 
of manufactures stimulated by 
the invention of, ii 348. Draw- 
backs to ite advantages, 360 
Magdalen ho‘^pitals unknown to 
th© early Church, ii, 242 note 
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Magic, lawB of the KomaoB against^ 

1 18 Character of, among the 
more civilised pagans, 18, 26 
Its extraordinary importance in 
the patristic teadnng, 26 The 
Emperor Constantioe’e severe 
Uw against secret magic, 27 j 
The title ‘enemies of the hu- 
man r,ic©' transferred from tbe 
Christians to the magicians, 29 
Ijews of Constantms, 28. Scep- 
ticism the only true corrective 
for the ev’l, 30. The laws 
aeainst magic suspended under 
Jiilian and Jovian, but after- 
wards renewed, 32 Causes of 
ilie worst outbreaks of these per- 
stcuLions, 34 Pomponazai s at- 
i4 lupt to explain the phenomena 
ot m igic the influence of the 
stirs, 277 nofe Tianhition of 
the old pagan worship from the 
Kjfliere of leligion into thac of 
magic, Ji 36 Existence of pio- 
Inbited pagan magical ntes long 
alter tho suppiossion of pagan- 
ism, 36 

M’igiu't, tho discovciies of Gilheil 
ipspectmg tlio, treated willi con- 
tempt hy Lord Bacon, i 28 .') 
Xot6 

Mfthomedane, their raid against 
books on logic and philosophy, 

I 49 Conception some centu- 
ries before the appe.irauca of 
the doctrine in Christianity, 212 
note 

Medici, their archaeological collec- 
tions, 1 249 

Mobamedanism the sole example 
of a great religion restraimng 
semi -barbarians from idolatry, 

1 223 The deadly enemy of 
art, 224 The esthetic genius 
exhibited in Mahomedan archi- 
tecture, 224, 225 JMabomedan 
slaves, n. 246 nett 


MAIl 

M iimomdee, hi6 works, ii 282 note 
Malebranehe, his account of the 
decadence in the belief in witch- 
craft in Ins time, i 97 
Maleficiendo, Sprenger’s derivation 
of the word, i 65 no^e 
Malleus Maleficarum,’ the works 
of inquisitors so called,! note 
Malthus, hiB theory and its conse- 
quences, 11 288 

Man, the ancient notion of man's 
position in the universe dis- 
placed by astronomy, i 276 
Eifects of man’s sm on the ve- 
getable world, 27 6 note 
Manichaeism, outburst of, in the 
twelfth century, i 48 Cardinal 
tenet of, 229 Tho Mosaic cos- 
mogony assailed by the Mani- 
chsean«;,264 St Augustine's trea- 
tise in answer, 265 Their doctrine 
respecting the Antipodes, 267. 
Their htrange notion of the puri- 
fication of the souls of the dead, 
315 note Their books burnt by 
Pope Leo I , ii 118 
Manners, the ferocity of, corrected 
by Christian charity, u 240 
Mantua, Inquisition riots m, ii. 117 
M.inuscnpts, beauty of the illumi- 
nations of, from the fifth to the 
tenth centuries, i. 226 note. De- 
cline of the art from this period 
till the revival of painting, 269 
note 

Mar, Karl of, bled to death foi 
having consulted witches how to 
shorten the life of James II , i 
1 33 note 

MdTcellus, his death, ii 27 
Manana, tlie Jesuit, his opposition 
to buU-fighting ID Spam, i, 303 
note Account of his work ‘De 
Kege/ 11 152 
Mariolatry See Virgin 
Martin, St , of Tours his dciiunci- 
( ation of the execution of sotne 
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heretics, ii. 24. His destruction 
of pagan temples, 24 noU 

Martyrdoms, only one or two re- 
presentations of, m the cata- 
combs, 1 198 

Mary, Queen of Scots, her execu- 
tion for idolatry advocated by ' 
Convocation, ii 44 ivote 

Maryland, religious liberty estab- 
lished in, by Lord Baltimore, n 
53 

Masques, English, ii 315 

Massachusetts, executions for 
witchcraft in, i 8 

Massalians, a sect of heretics, re- 
gard spitting as a religious exer- 
cise, 1 23 

MdSBius, Bishop Gilbert, his por- 
trait, i VihnoU 

Materialism of the middle ages, i 
340 Two schools of, 340, 341 
Causes of the tendency towards, 
at the present day, 293 , ii 
374 

Mathematicus, a name given to 
astrologers, i 41 note 

Mather, Cotton, creates a panic re- 
specting withcrafb in America, i 
120, 121 

Matilda, Countess, influence of her 
tomb on the works of Nicolas of 
Pisa, 1 249 

Matter, the essential enl of, the 
cardinal tenet of Gnosticism and 
Manichaeism, i 229 Why mat- 
ter attracts matter, an insoluble 
problem, 292. Relation of mind 
to matter, 292 

Mayence, great number of Jews 
put to death m, i 55 

Mayenne, a beggar put to death 
for sorcery at, m 1807, i 4 noU 

Maynooth, collage of, endowment 
of the, u 123 

Mazarm, Cardinal, his letter to the 
Bishop of Erreux on the execu- 
tion of 1. 98 


MIN 

Mazarine library, Naud^ the first 
librarian of the, i. 96 note 
Medici, the, give an intellectuiil 
ascendency to industry, ii 294 
Medisvalism, the sense of sin the 
chief moral agent of, ii 203 
Melanchthon, Philip, notions on 
witchcraft, i 8 note His re- 
marks on the question of the 
cause of the difference of sex, i 
342 His predestmanan views, 
388 note. His approval of the 
murder of Servetus, ii 46. Hia 
definition of usury, 256 noU 
Melito, St , Bishop of Sardis, his 
* Clavis/ 1 265 note 
Memory, causes of hyperffisthesia 
of the, 11 94 note 

Mesmer, the cures of, attributed to 
supernatural agency, i. 100 
Mice, Van Helmont’s receipt for 
producing, i 342 note St Au- 
gustine on the existence of, 342 
note 

Michael Angelo, his admiration for 
the torso Belvedere, i 250 His 
Moses and David, 250 note The 
secularisation of art represented 
to the highest degree by Michael 
Angelo, 252 

Middleton, Dr Conyers, his ‘ Free 
Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers,’ &c 1 16 1, 154 Discus- 
sion of his principles by Church 
Dodwell. &c , 167 
Milan Cathedral , ridicule with which 
It was regarded in the last cen- 
tury, i 256 Inquisition riots 
in Milan, 11 116 

Milton, John, his advocacy of the 
rights of conscienise, u 76 note, 
77 His ‘Areopagitica/ 77 note. 
His mtolerance of Catholics, 78, 
and note On regal power, 187 
Miuerva, in Greek statues, a type 
of female modesty and self-con- 
trol, 1 232 
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filiQiature painting common long 
before the tune of Cimabue^ i, 
226 noit 

Hi DOS, character of the 0reel: re- 
presentations of, 1 233 

Minutius Peliz, his remarks on 
eternal punishments quoted, i 
312 note His opinion of the 
daemon of Socrates, 377 note 

Miracles of the Church, i 139 
Views of Eoman Catholics and 
Protestants respecting miracles, 
139, 140 Hiraclcs related by 
the Patheps and mediJiTal wri- 
ters as undoubted and ordinary 
occurrences, 140 et seq Eapid 
growth of scepticism on the sub- 
ject since the Keformation, 143 
Greneral tone adopted by Eoman 
Catholics respecting miracleb, 
144 Causes of the decline oi 
the miraculous, 145 Disbelief 
in the miraculous in direct pro- 
portion to the progress of civili- 
sation and diSuRion ot know- 
ledge, 146 Effect of civilisation 
on conteniporary as compared 
with historical miracleB, 147. 
Persecution regarded by some 
English diYincs as a substitute 
for miracles, 149 Middleton’s 
attack upon the veracity of the 
patnstic miracles, 154 Epitome 
of the common aiguments in fa- 
vour of the cessation of miracles, 
160 St Augustine’s beJief in 
the miracles wrought by the re- 
lics of St Stephen, 163 note 
Aversion to the muaculous a 
distinctive mark of Rationalism, 
167 Origin and dechno of the 
evidential school in England, 
176 Tendency among the evi- 
dential school to meet the Ration- 
alists half way, 178. Summary 
of the stages of Rationalism id its 
relation to the miraculoiis, 180 


Moli&re denounced by the Church, 

11 319 

Molina, hie defence of tyrannicide, 
u 163 

Molingeus, Carolus, his romaiks on 
money-lending, quoted, ii 2 Go* 
note 

Mouaaticism, its influence in sti- 
mulating persecution, ii 26, 27. 
Enthusiasm of the first monks, 
26 Substitution of luxury for 
monastic! sm as a check upon 
population, 289 Causes of the 
decadence ot the monastic spirit, 
291 AmuBemonts in the monas- 
teries, 306 Effect of mouasti- 
cisni ou the downfall of Spam, 
331 Its incompatibility with 
industry, 331 Supremacy of as- 
ceticism till the fourteenth cen- 
tury, 364 The Therapeutes, 306 
note Decline of asceticism, 367, 
368 

Money-lending iS^^Interest, Usury 

Monks, lit first forbidden to le- 
main in the towns, i 238 note 
Their influence in making la- 
bour honourable, n 239 

Montaigue, his tcepticism about 
witchcraft, i 79 note. The first 
great sceptical writer in France, 
91 An opponent of torture, 
330 and note His remarks on 
Cabtellio, 11 49 His influence 
on religious liberty, 58 His 
notice of the subordination of 
opinions to interests in Franca 
199 His political conservatism, 
220 

Montesquieu, his denunciation of 
torture, i 339 His remarks on 
the scholdbtic writings on ubuiy, 
u 262 note 

* Monti di Pieta,* foundation of 
the, in Italy, u. 259 

Moors, influence on Chnstendoni, 
u. 295 
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Moralitior* See Pl&yt, Keligioue , | 
Theatre 

Morals moral developement ac- 
companies the intellectual move- 
ment of societies, i 300 Be- 
vrarda and punishments more 
and more Dece9*5ary as we de- 
scend the intellectual scale, 
202 UlustrationH of tJie na- 
ture of moral de\elopement, 302 
Moral genius, 305 Relations 
of theology to morals, 306 
Their complete separation in 
antiquity, 306 Onginality of 
the moThl type of Christianity, 
306 Evanescence of duties 
unconnected with our moral na- 
ture, 309 Immorality not so 
soverely condemned by theolo- 
gians as error, 310 note Inju- 
rious effect of the doctrine of 
exclusive salvation on, 393 

More, Henry, his support of the 
views of G-lanvil on witchcraft, 

1 118 

More, Sir Thomas, his fondness for 
cockfchiowmg, i 302 note Ex- 
tols toleration in his ‘Utopia,' 
11 53 

Morollet, his translation of Becca- 
na, 1 . 331 

Morocco, recent invasion of, bj 
the Spaniards, religious fanatic- 
ism shown in the, ii 109 note 

Morton, Dr , saves the life of an 
alleged witch, i 126 

Morzines, the alleged bupernatural 
causes of a recent epidemic at, 
i. 6 note 

Mosaic work, Oreek scliool of, es- 
tablished at Monte Cassmo, i 
226 The earliest specimen of 
Christian mosaic, 225 note Spe- 
cimens in the cnurch of St 
Vitale at Ravenna, 226 note 
The art lost for three centuries 
preceding the establishment of 


JIAV 

the Monte Cassino school. 226 
note 

Moses, his rod a type of the Gross, 
according to Bede, i 191 note 
Moses striking the rock, early 
Christian symbol of, i 203 
Mothe, Hueme de la, his punish- 
ment for defending actors, u 
321 

Mothers, societies for the succour 
of indigent, ti 242 note 
Mun, Thomas, his defence of the 
inercantilo system, ii 342 fkote 
Music, causes of the partial secu- 
lansation of, n 313 its suc- 
cessive stages, 3X4 
Musical instruments origin ot the 
organ, and its introduction into 
the Western Empire, i 254 
The hydraulicon, 264 note 
Muzarelli on persecution, i 150 note 
Mysteries See Plays Religious, 
Theatre 

Mysticism of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, impulse given by it to psy- 
chology, 1 341. Its popularity 
in Germany, 342 The Bible of 
mysticism, 342 


ANTES, Edict of, publication 
of the, 11 64. Revocation of 
the, 64 

Naples, resistance of the king and 
people of, to the Inquisition, u 
112,116 

Nationalities, doctrine of the rights 
of, 11 225 

Naud6, his ‘Apologie,’ i 96 note 
Hib exposure of the Rosicru- 
Clans. 96 note. Becomes first 
librarian of the Mazanne library, 
96 note Reconstructs some of 
the dances of the ancients, 66 
note 

NaMgation laws, origin of the, ii« 
293 
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NBO 

tbew doctnueR, i 
298 

Nei’o, hi8 all(‘Hipt8 to relieve actors 
from the etipma attached to 
them, 11 , 300 rtote 

NeatOTian controversy, discnsaions 
on the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion dnnnp the, i 212, 363 noU 
Saying of Nestorius to the Em- 
peror, ii \Z%oU The works of 
NeHtonws prohibited by Theodo- 
sius, 11 118 

Netherlands, all the inhabitants of 
the, condemned to death as he- 
retics, 11 33 note Love of free 
dificussion earl^ generated in, 119 
note 

Newton, Sir Isaac, his remarks on 
miracles quoted, i 160 His 
method and mental character 
opposed to those of Lord Bacon, 
286 note 

Newman, Dr , on pious frauds, 
quoted, 1 397 note 

Nice, Council of, on usury, ii 255 
note 

Nice, Second Council of, censures 
the heroey of the Iconoclasts, i 
219. Its decrees con temp cuouely 
Btigmatised by Charlemagne and 
the (Jallican Church, 219 J)is 
cuBsions connected with this 
council, 219 note 

Nicephorus, notices the resem- 
blance of Christ to his mother, 

1 %Vlnott 

Nicodamus, apocryphal gospel of, 
its influence over Christian art, 

1 210 noU 

Nicolas of Pisa, revives the study 
of ancient sculpture, i 286, 249 

Niebuhr, his remark on the Song 
of Solomon, li 47 note 

Nightmare associated with the be- 
lief in demons, i 24 note No- 
tion of the Greeks reepecting 
nightmare, 25 Tiote 


om 

Noah, Vesta hiR wife aox'ording to 
the Cabalistfl, i 44 7ioie Symbol 
of receiving the doie into hiR 
breast, i 203 

Noodt, influence of the Roman law 
on hiB political teaching, ii 201 
and note 

North, Dudley, hib work on com- 
merce, 11 362 7toie 

Novatiane, allowed to celebrate 
their worship, ii 18 note Sup- 
pressed, 18 note 

Nymphs, notions of the early 
Chrietians respecting them, i 23 


O BEDIENCE, passive, to esta- 
blished authority, ii. 137 
Teaching of the Anglican Church 
on, 179, 181 Hooker’s views, 
184 Eilmer's, 186 Views on 
the sulqect in the bixteenth cen- 
tury, ‘Bishop Overall’s 

Convocation Book,’ 189 note 
Ochino, the Socmian, his dialogues 
translated by Castelho, n 46 
fiote 

O’ Conn ell, Daniel, his eflforts for 
religious liberty, ii 125 
Oldfield, Mrs , the actress, ii 325 
note 

Opera, creation of the, ii 314 In 
Italy, 314 In Erance and Eng- 
land, 315 The pestilence as- 
cribed to 11 , 322 

Ophites, their worship of the ser- 
pent, i 208 no/e 
Opinions, true causes of, ii 10 
Optatue, his grounds for advocating 
the massacre of the Donatists, 
11 14 note 

Orange, the Roman theatre of, ii 
316 note 

Oratorio, origin of the, ii 314 
Orgagiia, hi*' picture of Averroes 
at Bisa, 1 48 note Hib ‘ Triumph 
of Death,’ 340 note 
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Organs, said to have been first used 
m the Greek Church, i, 254 
The hydiaulicon, 254 note The 
bagpipe, 264 note 
Ongen, hia school of allegorical 
Scriptural interpretation, i 264 
His disbelief in eternal punish- 
ments, 311, 312 His notion of 
the soul, 339 Associates the 
doctrine of infant baptism with 
that of pre-existence, 361 His 
views of the condemnation of all 
external to the Church, 377 
Orleans, duke of, murder of, by 
Jean Petit, 11 162 
Orpheus, regarded as a symbol of 
the attractive power of Chnst- 
lanity, i 200 

Oxford, UniYorsity of, its opposi- 
tion to almost eiery step made 
by English intellect in connec- 
tion with theology, i 158 In- 
stances of this opposition m the 
cases of the Test Act and Catliohc 
Emancipation, and in the great 
reactionary movement began m 
1833, 168 Opposition of the 
University of Oxford t/OrcligioiiB 
liberty, ii 82 Doctrine of pas- 
sive obedierce laid down by the, 
180 note Its decree on this 
subject hiiriit by the House of 
Lords, 182 


P AGANISM, how regarded by 
the eaily Christians, i 20 
The immediate objects of the de- 
votions of tile pagan world ac- 
cording to the Non-Pl atonic 
school, 21 note Laws of Con- 
stantine and Constantius, 27 
Compromise between Chnstian- 
ity and paganism, 34 Continu- 
ance of the "pagan rites in the 
form of magic, 35 Exorcists 
among the pagans. 141 noU 


FAN 

Effect of pagan traditions upor 
early English art, 197 Senti- 
ments of the Fathers on the 
damnation of the heathen, 377 
Policy of Constantine towards 
the pagans, ii 14 Position of 
the pagans and of the govern- 
ment towards them at this period, 

16 Eenew of their condition 
before the time of Theodosius, 

1 7 Destruction of their temples 
in the country districts, 18 Pro- 
hibitions of Theodosius the Great, 

18 Destruction of temples by Sc 
Martin of Touis, 25 note Euin 
of paganism, 27 The pagan 
parallels to the Christian mar- 
tyrs, 100 T)pe of character 
formed by pagan patriotism, 101 
Synthesis of the moral prin- 
ciples of Chnstianity and pa- 
ganism, 227 The theatre the 
last refuge of paganism, 302 

Pdinting, a faithful mirror of the 
popular mind, before the inven 
tion of printing, i 51 note Its 
influence in strengtheumg the 
worship of the Virgin, 212 Pe- 
culiar characteristics, and chief 
causes of artistic perfection of 
later Italian works, 243. Sen- 
suality favourable to painting, 
244 Influence of Venetian sen- 
suality, 245 Discovery of oil 
colours, 246 note Thoir intro- 
duction into Italy, 246 Com- 
plete secularisation of the art 
after the death of Savonarola, 
252 D'^votion of the monks of 
St Basil to painting, ii 240 

Pdlostnna, his Church-music, n 
314 

Palmer, Mr , his collection of evi- 
dence on the views of the Fathers 
as? to original sin, i 377 noU 

Pan, Greek statnofl of, i 228 
note 
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PanoeAs, in PhoBnicia, the miracu* 
lone image of Chribt at, i 217 

Pantomimicdances.Lihannia' praise 
of, n 303 Origin of pantomime 
in Italy, 310 

Paraceleua, hi a belief in the exist- 
ence of sylphs, &c, i 44 wte 
His attempt to orercome the 
popular superstitions respecting 
comets, 284 

Paramo, an Inquisitor, his remark 
on the Inquisition, ii 35 note 

Pans, great numbers of witches 
put to death in, i 3 

Paris, Abb^, mirades at the tomb 
of. 1 165 

Parma, Inquisition riots in, n 116 

Pascal, Blaise, on the necessity of 
infant baptism, i 366 wte On 
the utter vanity of philosophy, 
371 9iOte His doctrine of pro- 
babilities applied to religious 
systems, 398 

Patriotism, one of the chief moral 
principles of society, ii 100 
Type of character It formed, 101, 
102 Greatest vice of ancient 
patriotism, 103 Patriotism the 
moral principle of Judaism, 103, 

104 In the Roman Empire, 104 
Correspondence of patriotism 
to the spirit of sect in religion, 

105 Incompatibility of secta- 
rianism with patriotism, 192 

Paul II , Pope, hi 8 persecution of 
artists at Rome, i 260 

Paul IV , Pope, onginates the * In- 
dex Ezpurgatonus,’ ii. 119 

Paul the Hermit, miracles related 
of, 1 . 140 

Pauliniis, bishop of Nola, said to 
have invented church bells, i 
263 

Pavia, fresco in the monastery of, 
i. 821 

Peacock, the symbol of immortality 
among pagans and the early 


Christians, i 200 Why so re- 
garded, 200 riots 

Pelagius, his view of infant bap- 
tism, 1 361 

Penal Code, relations between the 
prevailing sense of the enormity 
of sm and the seventy of the, i 
333 Tendency of all penal 
systems under the influence ot 
the clergy, 333 note Constant 
tendency in the advance of civili« 
sation to mitigate the severity of 
penal codes, 334 Part taken by 
theologians in mitigating the 
penal code, 347 Influence of 
Beccana, 349 

Penance, public, question of the 
right of the Pope to condemn 
criminals to, 11 145 

Pentateuch, the Mosaic authorship 
ot the, denied by La Peyrftre, i 
296 

Perez, Antonio, famous prosecution 
of. 11 112 

Penandcr, tyrant of Corinth, story 
of Herodotus of, i 315 note 

Perron, Cardinal, his assertion 
of Ultramontane pnuciples, n 
169 

Persecution, religious, revival of, 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, i 51 Regarded by 
some English divines os a sub- 
stitute for miracles, 149 The 
emotional antecedent of persecu- 
tion, 328 Persecution the re- 
sult of the principles professed 
by the persecutors, 362 The 
history of persecution, ii. 1 ei 
seq Injury done to industry by 
perseei tion, 284 

Persians, influence of the national 
religion on the art of the ancient, 
i 195, 196 note 

Penigino his scepticism, i 252 

Pestilences, effects of, on tlio super- 
stitions of the dark ages, i 40 
£ E 
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PET 

Said to have been infroduced by 
the power of the devil, 7 1 
Peter of Apoiio, denied the exist- 
ence of demons and miracles, i 
83 note Accused of magic, 83 
note 

Peter, St , with the wand of power, 
early Christian symbol of, i 203 
Petit, Jean, justifies the murder of 
the Duke of Orleane, ii 162 
His jnbtifi cation denounced 
Gerson and the Council of Con- 
stance, 162 

Petrarch gives an impulse to ar- 
chaeological collections, i 249 
Phidias, his colossal statue ot Ju- 
piter-Olympufl, i 249 
Philanthropy, boundless, of modern 
Christianity, i 347 
Philip II of Spam, Dutch heretics 
put to death during his reign, ii 
33 

Philip Nen, St , originates the ora- 
torio, 11 314 

Philosophers charged by the Abb(S 
Piard with being the representa- 
tives of the old fcoicerers, i 100 
Philosophy, moral, its progress one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the mediaeval notions of hell, i 
336 The sense of virtue ap- 
pealed to most strongly by the 
philosophies of Greece and Rome, 
365 Revival of the sense of 
truth due to the secular philoso- 
phers of the seventeenth century, 
401 The supenonty of the in- 
ductive method asserted by Leo- 
nardo da ViDCJ, 403 Ramub 
and Bruno, 404 The decline of 
theological belief a necessary an- 
tecedent of the success of the in- 
ductive method, 406, 406 Dc 
Maietre’s remarks on Locke and 
Bacon’s philosophy, 40€ note 
Aversion of theTraetanan party 
to both, 406 mte 


POL 

Phrync, the miatrww of Praxiteles, 
I 247 note 

Pichler, hiBTiews on usury, 11 267 

Pictures, stages of the veneiation 
for, 1 21 6 Decree of the Coun- 
cil of Illibens against pictures in 
churches, 21 8 Admitted by the 
Greeks into t^ieir churches, •219 
The introduction of pictures in- 
to their churches lorbidden by 
the Christian^ of Alexandria, 
221 First appearance of pic- 
tures of the Crucifixion, 2M note 

Pin cl, the philosophy of madness 
mainly due to, i 11 

Piracy, suppression of, by the Han- 
seatic League, ii 294 

Plus V , Pope, his prohibition of 
bull-fighting, 1 302 not? 

Plague, the, attributed to the thea- 
tres, 11 322 note 

Plato, influence of his philosophy in 
favouring a belief in evil spirits, 
1 18 His notion ol hell, 314 
His denunciation of Trade, u- 
231 

Platonista, thoir idea of the soul, 
1 337, 339 note 

Plays, religious, rise of the, ii 306 
Account of them, 306 Their 
immorality, 308 The great 
‘passion play' of Oberammergan, 
311 note 

Plotinus, a Neo-Platon 1 C philoso- 
pher, ashamed of possessing a 
body, 1 229 

Pluhket, the Act of Union, ii 188 
note 

Pluto, Greek representations of, i 
233 

Political economy, influence of, on 
democracy, ii 215 Free-trade 
notions in France before the 
‘ Wealth of Nations,' 216 En- 
lightened views of the Venetians, 
294 ; of the Lombards, 294 note 
The first profeasorship founded 
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POL 

at Napba, 294 notg, ScboolB of 
SuU^ and CoJberl:, 343, 343 
Thdt of ftuesnay, 343 Berke- 
ley’s exposition of the true na- 
ture of money, 343 note Error 
of the Prench economibts, 344 
Adam Smith on manitfactures 
and agriculture, 344 Baynars 
yiewg, 345 Ricardo, 347 In- 
vention of credit, 348 Political 
economy an expression ol an in- 
dustrial civtlisatioQ, 252 Its 
pacific influence, 352-356 
Scheme of progress reioiJed by 
political economy, 365-367 
PohticB, eecuUn&ation of, ii 6-^ eC 
seq 

Polo, Marco, hia notice of tea m 
the thirteenth century, n 337 
Polycarp, St, miracle of, i 153 
Polyeles, the S( uiptor, introduces the 
hermaphrodite into urt, i 247 note 
Pomponatius, his speculations, i 
37U 

Pope, decline of the teinpoial power 
of the, 11 130 Causes of its 
decline, 131 Origin of his power 
inRome, 142 The Pope’s power 
of deposing soveieigns, 143, 149 
Moral authoLity necesbarily with 
the Pope, 144, 145 His right 
to condemn criniinils to public 
penance, 146 His power over 
the temporal possessions of 
princes denied by William Bar- 
clay, 168 Attitude of the Pro- 
testants of Prance m 1615 on 
this question, 169 
Population, doctrine of Malthus on, 
u. 288 Substitution of luxury 
for monasticiszn as a check upon, 
289 

Positiviem, first pnnuples of, n 
374 note Character of the lead- 
ing positnibtb, 374 note 
Possada, Father, his opposition to 
the theatre, ii 322 note 


PEO 

Potters. Abyssinian susperstition 
respecting, i 77 note 

Poverty, cause of the decline of the 
ideal of, ti 285 

Pojnet, Bishop of Winchester, his 
advocacy of sedition and tyranni- 
cide, n 179 note 

Praxitelflis, Titian compared with, 
1 247. Said to ha\e definitively 
given the character uf sensuality 
to Venus, 247 note 

Predebtinananism, influence of the 
doctrine of exclusive saliation 
on, 1 385 Calvin’s theory of, 
substantially held by St Augus- 
tine, 385 Luthers declaration 
and Erasmus s opposition, 387. 
The doctrine of double predeeti- 
ivition held in the ninth century, 
386 note Views ol Molanchthon, 
388 note Cahm and Beza, 369 
note The doL trine assailed, n 
47 

Preebyterianiam, persecuted in 
Scotland,]! 41 lutolerancoofthe 
Presbytenans in England in the 
seventeenth century, 74 Efforts 
of the Scotch to suppress liberty 
of conscience, 75 note Its ten- 
dency compared with that ol 
Episcopahanism, 172 
Prickers of witches, profession of, 
in Scotland, 1 130 
Printing, servitude and superstition 
abolished by, u 209, 211 
Proas t, Archdeacon, his opposition 
to religious liberty, ii 84 note 
Piotestants, their distrust andaver- 
sion for contemporary miracles, 

1 139, 140, 148. Their newR 
respecting historical miracles, 
148 

Protestantism causes of the extra- 
ordinary strides made by Ration- 
alism 111 most Proteetant coun- 
tnes, 1 166 The dogmatic forms 
ot Proteetanusmof the eixTeenth 
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^nd sereateenth centuries super- 
seded by Protestunt BBtiODahsm, 
1 70 Dogmatic character of early 
Protestantiam, i 369 Therepre- 
eentativee of Bationaliam in the 
first period of Protestantism 
Socinus and Zumglius, 369 
Success of persecution in extir- 
pating Protestantism from Spam 
and France, ii 4 Protestant 
persecutions compared with that 
of Catholicism, 61 d seq In 
Protebtaut countnes, tolerance 
the result and measure of the 
advance of Bationalism, 71 Al- 
titude of the Protestants in 
France in 1615 respecting the 
Papal power, 169 Democracy 
favoured by ProtestAntism, 171 
Place of Piofcestantism m the 
de^ elopement of English liberty, 
188 Two distinct currents in 
the political teaching of the 
French Protestants, 192 Cir- 
cumstances that diminish the 
influence of the French Protes- 
tants, 193 

Prounice/ the, of the Gnostics, i 
208 Confounded with Berenice, 
208 note 

Pni8«iia, coalescence of the Luthe- 
rans and Calvinists in, i 262 
note Abolition of torture m, 
331 

Drynne’s ‘ Histriomastix ’ u 325 
note 

PselluB, Michael, ‘On the Opera- 
tion of Demons,’ i 44 

' Pseudomonarchia Daemonum,’ no- 
tice of the, i 87 

Psychology, developement Qf,oiveof 
the eauses of the decline of the 
mediKTBl notions of hell, i o36 
Impulse given to psychology 
by Averroes, 341 And by the 
mystics of the fourteenth cen 
tury, 342 


RAT 

Punishments, the, employed by the 
Bomans against the magicians, 
i 29 

Purgatory, doctrine of, i, 815 
Puritans, their belief in witchcraft 
during the Commonwealth, i 
106, 108. Their prosecutions for 
witchcraft in America, 120, 121 
Scotch witchcraft the result of 
Scotch Puritanism, 133 Beason, 
according to Macaulay, why they 
objected to bull-baiting, 302 
note Their intolerance in Mary- 
land, 11 63 Debt England owes 
to the Puritane, 177, 178 
Py th (igoras , his elaboration of a 
doctrine of bell, i 314 
Pythagoreans, theory of the re- 
specting the rise of religions, i 
298 


Q UAKEBISM, religious tolera- 
tion of, 11 81 note 
Quesnay, the school of, ii 343 


ABELAIS, his ridicule of the 
attempt to mould the classical 
wrvtingB into the imdge of me- 
disevabsm ii 205 note 
Racine, his fear of the censure of 
the Cmi>?b J 314 
Ramus, his phiioeO[ihical specula- 
tion=^, 1 i04 Hib end, 404 
Kaphfv^i, bis portiait of Sai onarola 

V, 262 

R'tionalism fii&t evichmce of a 
rationalistic spirit in Europe i 
83 Developement of Continental 
ProtestantiBm into Bat ion ali era, 
167 Aversion to the mirdculoiis 
a distinctive mark of Raticnalism, 
169 Rationalistic tendencies r 
Roman Catholic coddctibs, Ko 
T endencies of the Evidential 
school to meet the Katiuiul bth 
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half wiiy, 177 Summaiy of Ao 
fita^es of Rationalism lo its rf^la- 
tion to the miraculous, 180 Its 
influence on Christianity, 185 
-Esthetic, scientific, and Tuoral 
developements of Rationalism, 
188 Results from the totality 
of the influences of civilisation, 
263 And from the encroachment 
of physical science on the old 
conceptions of the government 
of the universe, 263 bociniis 
and Zumglius the representa- 
tives of Rationalism m the first 
period of Protest^intisra, 369 
Antecedents of Italian Rational- 
ism, 370 In ProtesUnt coun- 
tries, tolenince the result and 
measure of Rationalism, 370 
Review of the influence of Ra- 
tionalism on the method of un- 
quiiy, 11 86-97 Relitions of 
the Rationalistic movement to 
the political and economical his- 
tory of Europe, 98 yecuUnsa- 
tion of politics, 99 et heq The 
industnal history of R4itional- 
i&m, 229 tt aey 

Raven u a, fine specimens of Greek 
raosaici at, i 226 note Church 
of St Vitale at, built by Greek 
architects, 234 note 

Raynal, his pohtical economy, ii 
346 

Reason, Lessing’s rejection of all 
doctrine which does not accord 
with, 1 300 Kant’s ‘Religion 
within the limits of Reason,’ 
300 note 

Rebellion, sinfulness of, according 
to the Pathers, 11 187 * 

* Rebolhon, Homily on Wilful,’ 
quoted, n 179, 180 

Recitative, m mnmc, invention of, 
n 314 

Reformation, its infiuence in emari' 
cipating the mind from all super* 


RBU 

BtihoDfi terrors, i 67 And in 
stimulating witchcraft, 67 True 
causes of the Reformation, 259 
Conflicting tendencies produced 
by the, on the subiect of iniant 
baptism, 365 Variety of interests 
and of politic-il opinions pro- 
duced by the Retormation, n 
147 Shakes the old supeisti- 
tioQ respecting usury, 265, 266 
Regency, the, in hr<iiice, ii 65 
Relics, virtues attributed to, in the 
middle ages, i 142 St Augus- 
tine’s bebef in the miracles 
wrought by the relics of St 
Stephen, 163 note Origin of 
the Roman Catholic custom of 
placing relics of martyrs beneath 
the altars of churches, 197 note 
The consecration ot churches 
without relics forbidden, 198 
fiote Stages of the veneration 
of relics, 216 

Religion , terror everywhere the 
beginning of, i 16 The theo- 
nes of the nse of, 297 The 
theory of Euhemenis, 297, 298 
The mythical method, 298 
Locke’s adoption of the theory 
of Euhemerus, 298 note De- 
struction of natural religion by 
the conception ot hell, 319 The 
sense of virtue and the sense of 
0 in the foundation of all reli- 
gious systems, 355 
Religious disabilities, abolition of 
the system of, ii 120, 121 
Remy, a judge of Nancy, his elo- 
cution of witches, i 4 
Renan, M , on the lives of saints 
quoted, i 141 note 
Resurrection, the Pagan masks of 
the Sun and Moon, the emblems 
of the, i 202 

Reiichlm saves the literature of 
the Jews from destroctiOQi u. 
119 
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Riensi, gives in impulse to arcliKO- 
logical collections, i 249 
‘ Rituel Auscitain/ the, on posees- 
sion, 1 6 note 

R]azi, Francesco, his picture of a 
Spanish auto da ii 115 not/' 
Pochette, Raoul, his ‘ Cours d’Ar- 
ch^ologie,’ 1 227 note 
Roman law, effects of the renewed 
study of the, in the middle ages, 
11 200 

Romans, belief of the ancient, m 
evil spurts and sorcery, i 18 
Laws of the Uter Romans against 
magjc, 18 

Etome, influence of Indian dreasee 
upon the art of, in the time ot 
Augu*<tus, 1 24S note Effect of 
the barbarian invasion of, upon 
art, 249 Small collection of 
antiquities at Rome in the 
ginnirig of the fifteenth century, 
250 The great bull-fight in the 
Coliseum m 1333, 303 7ioie In- 
quisition riots in, I] 116 Few 
lastances of the burning of here- 
tics in, 117 note HopelesM de- 
crepitude and impotence of the 
present government of Rome, 
129 Industrial pursuits, how- 
regarded m Rome, 231 Atro- 
cious excesses to which the em- 
pire arrived, 234 Money-lend- 
ing m ancient Rome, 253 Cause 
of the decline of the theatre in 
Rome, 303 The opera publicly 
sanctioned in Rome, 323 
Roscius, the actor, ii 297 note 
Rosi crucians, Naude’s work on, i 
96 note 

Rouen, address of the nsrliamont 
of, to the king on aoreery, i 99 
Its ancient nunufacture of church 
ornaments, 226 note 
Rousseau J J , his justification of 
intolenince, ii 67 His power 
over hrencli society, 221-222 


His doctrine of the ‘ social con- 
tract,’ 222 

Royal Society, its indirect influence 
on the decline of the belief in 
witchcraft, i 109 note Founda- 
tion of the, 286 

Russia, abolition of torture in. i 
331 


S A, Emmanuel, his defence of ty- 
rannicide, 11 163 
‘ Sabbath, the witches,' i 72 
Saint Hubert, Madame, the first 
actress to tab' the ancient sculp- 
tures as her mod* 1, ii 223 note 
Saints, multitude of miracles attri- 
buted to, 1 142 The Bollandist 
collection at Antwerp, 142 note 
Woi^hip of, 215 Stages of the 
veneration of the relics of saints, 
216 

Salamanders, intercom se of philo- 
sophers with, 1 25 note 
Sfilmasius, works of, in defence of 
interest, u 266 

Salvation, the doctrine of exclusive 
See Sin, Original 

Bancroft, Archbishop, effect of his 
publication of 'Bishop Overall's 
Convocation Book,’ ii 189 note 
Sangossi, miracle of the Virgin of 
the Pillar at, i HI 
Satan See Devil 
Savages, their universal belief in 
witchcrafi i 16 Ciuses of this, 
16 

Savonarola leads a reaction in fa- 
vour of spiritualism in art, i 
^251 His portrait painted by 
Raphael, 252 

Savoy, execution of witches in, l. 6 
Especially ‘subject to the iiiflnonce 
of witches, 6 note 

* Scabgenana' on the slow burning 
of heretics, quote d, i 327 note 
Scepticism the only true corrective 
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for the behef la evil of magic, i. 
30. Increase of, m the middle 
ages, 241 

Science EncToachmentB of physi- 
cal science on the old conceptions 
of the government of the nm- 
lerse, i 263 Science subordi- 
nated m the early church to 
systems of scriptural interpi ela- 
tion, 263, 264 Obstacles cast 
m the way of science by theology, 
274 Subsequent regeneration 
ol physical science, 275 In- 
fluence of astronomy, 276 And 
of geology, 278 Giadual sub- 
stitution of the conception of 
law for that of supiruatural in- 
tervention, 280 Iireligious cha- 
racter attnbuted to scientific ex- 
pknations, 281 De Maistro on 
the science of the ancients, 
quoted, 281 note Cosmas on 
earthquakes, 281 noU Difference 
between the conception of the 
Dmnity in a scientifii and un- 
Bcientihc ago, 28'2 Causes of the 
growth of astronomy, 282 In- 
fluence of the ■wntings of Bacon, 
285 Ilifio of scientific aeaeJo- 
miss, 286 The morphologu al 
theory of the universe, 287 It« 
effects upon history, 289 Tn- 
fluonces of physical science o\ er 
speculative opinions, 290 Ille- 
gitimate effects of science, 293 
Effects of science upon belief, 
294 Aud on Biblical mterpre- 
Ution, 295 

Sciences, Academy of, at Pans, es- 
tablishment of the, 1 286 

Scotland, extreme atrocity of the 
persecutions for witchcraft in, 
127-136 Persecution of Pres- 
byterians in, 11 41 And of Ca- 
tholics, 41, 42 Efforts of the 
Scotch to suppress liberty of 
conscience, 75 note EsUbJish- , 


SEC 

ment of the Scottish Kirk, 84 
Political liberalism of Scotland, 
173 Knox, 174 Buchanan, 175 
Answer of the Scotch deputation 
to Queen Elizabeth, 177 Eng- 
lish Dissenters assimilatt d to the 
Scotch, 177 Existence of serf- 
dom in Scotland as late aa 1775, 
248 Sumptuary laws m the 
fourteenth c^'ntury, 286 note 
Scott, Peginald, his ‘ Discovery of 
Witchcraft,' i 103, 104 
Scotus, Engena, John, his disbelief 
in th© doctrine of hell-fire, 1 316 
Translates the writings ofDenyu 
the Areopagite, 342 Opposes 
Gotteachdlk’s doctrine of double 
predestination, 386 note 
Sciiptural interpretation of Sweden- 
borg 8 ‘ Doctrine of Correspon- 
dencies,’ 1 264 Allegorical 

school of Ongen, 264 The ‘ Cla- 
V13 ’ of St Melito, 265 7iote Ob- 
jections of the Mamchseans to the 
literal interpretation of Genesis, 
164 Answered by St Augus- 
tine, 265 The literal school, 
266 The ‘Topographia Chris- 
tiana/ 268 Influence of science 
upon Biblical interpretation, 294 
The earliest ex.xmp]eof rational- 
istic biblical interpretation, 294 
Disintegrating and destructive 
cnticisin, 299 Lessing and 
Kant’s principles, 299, 300 
Sculpture, the most ancient kiriiN 
of, i 231 Alleged decadence of 
Greek sculpture from Phidum to 
l^axiteles, 244 note Parallel 
of Titian and Praxiteles, 244 
note History of Greek statues 
after the rise of Christianity, 
247, 249 Nicholas Pisa and his 
works, 249 First devolopement 
of sculpture in Pome, li 100 
note 

Soctarianism in Iieland, u 192, 
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Ite incompatibilitj with patriot- 
lem, 192 

Beguier, the Chancellor, his enthu- 
siastic patronage of tea in the 
fieventeenth century, u 337 
Seldon on witchcraft, i 106 
Belf-sdcriflce, great developement 
of, by Christianity, ii 245 I'e- 
cJino of the spine of, 372 
Seneca on the duties of roasters to 
wards their slai es, ii 236 
Sensuality, influence of, upon art, 
1 245 

Serfdom which followed sliveiy, ii 
246, 247 Manumission enforced 
as a duty upon lawmen, 247 noH 
Serfdom in Scotland in 1775, 
248 

Serpent, the, worshipped by the 
Ophites, 1 208 note Adopted 
as the emblem of healmg, 208 
mtB The old Egyptian synabol 
of a serpent with a hdwk's head, 
208 riote 

Serra on political economy, ii 204 
note 

Servetus, liis death, ii 42 Calvin 
applauded for the crim e, 1 6 
Denounced by Castelho, 47 But 
justifted by Beza, 60 
Sessa on the Jews, ii 275 note 
Sforza, FrAUCiB, Duke of Milan, the 
flrst to establish a resident am- 
bassador, ii 2^Znote 
Shaftesbury, Lord, neglect into 
which hiB writings have fallen, 
1 176 His denunciation of 

Christianity as incompatible with 
freedom, ii 140 

Shnkspearo, his notices of witch- 
craft, 1 105 

Shorlock, Dr , his disregard of the 
doctrine of pasbive obedience, u 
189 note 

SilvHiiub, St , bishop of Nazareth, 
calumniated by the devil, i 79 

note 


SinidDCas, Bishop, on torture, i 330 
note. On faitli with heretics, 
396 note On the influence of 
the Levi ti cal laws on Christian 
persecution, n 12 note 
Simon Magus, his xntioduction of 
the woman Helena as the incar- 
nation of the Divine Thought, i 
207 

Sin, the sense of, appealed moM 
strongly to, by Christianity, i 
355 The conception of heiedi- 
tary guilt, 356 Original, tlie 
doctrine of, rejected by Socinus, 
372 And by Zumglius, 373 
Views of ChiUingworth and Je- 
remy Taylor, 375 note The 
scope of the doctiino of the cou 
demnation of all men extends 1o 
adults, 376 Views of the Fathccb 
on the buh)ect, 377 FflecU of 
this doctnno, 381 et seq The 
sense of sin the chief moral agent 
of the middle ages, u 203 
Sinclair, professor of moial philo- 
sophy at Glasgow, his belief in 
witchcraft, i 132 note 
Sixtus V applauds the assassin 
Clement for his murder of 
Henri III , 11 164 
Slavery, the unchristian character 
of, strongly asseited by Wycliff, 
11 173 Slavery the basis oi 
the industrial system of anti- 
quity, 230 Effects of this in- 
stitution on national character, 
230 Comparison between an- 
cient and modem slavery, 232 
Its abolition undertaken by 
Christianity, 234 Fust moie- 
ment in favour of the slaves due 
to Senecca and his followers, 
235, 236 The invasion of the 
Barbarians in Italy favourable 
to the slaves, 236 But Chris- 
tianity the most efficient oppo- 
nent of the evil 236 Ho view 
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of tho measures for abolishing 
filavei^, 236 Jewish slave- 
dealere, 237 The Emperor 
Qratian’s barbarous slave law, 
238 note Slavery gradually 
fades into serfdom, 238 Anglo- 
Saxon measures fur alleviating 
the condition of slaves, 238 
Sal© of English slaves to the 
Irish, 246 note Slaves in Italy 
m the thirteenth century, 246 
note Christian, Jewish, and 
Mohammedan slaves, 246 noU 
Effect of slavery upon the Spam sh 
character, 332 Negro slaves 
introduced into the West Indies 
and America, 332, 333 John 
Hawkins and the slave trade, 
333 The slave trade first un- 
equivocally condemned by the 
Spanish Dominican Soto, 333 
note 

Sleep, connection of latent con- 
sciousness with, II 94 note 
Smith, Adam, on usury, ii 269 
On manufactures and agriculture, 
344, 345, 347 

Smollett, Tobias, his remarks on 
York Minster aud Durham Ca- 
thedral, 1 256 note 
‘Social contract,* the doctrine of 
the, as elaborated by the Jesuits, 
II 150 

Socinianism position assigned to 
Socinmns by Bossuet, ii 54 
SociDus, Faustus, unf.iv Durable to 
political liberty, ii 220 His 
career compared with that of 
Zuinglnis, 1 372 Hejects ori- 
ginal sin, 372 Distinctively 
the apostle of toleration, ii 44 
Socrates, his idea of the soul, i 
337 

‘Solomon, Song of,' regarded by 
Castellin as simply a love song, 
11 47 Niebuhr's remark on it, 

47 note 
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j Somers Bord, his defence of re- 
I’gious liberty, ii 83 
Somnambulism the belief that 
somnambulists had been bap- 
tised by drunken priests, 303 
note 

Soothsayers, laws of the l.itir 
Romans against, i 19 
Sophia, the, of the Gnostics, l 
208, 209 note 

Sorbonne, its declarations of the 
independence of the civil power, 
11 169 Its decision upon usury, 
11 267 note 

Sorcery Bee Witchcraft 
Sortee and sortilegi, origin of the 
words, 1 281 note 
Soto, the Spanish Dominican, the 
first who unequivocally con- 
demned the slave trade, n 333 
note 

3oubervies, the, put a woman to 
death for witchcraft, i 4 note 
Soul, the developement of a purely 
spiritual conception of the, one 
of the causes of the decline of 
the medieeval notions of hell, i 
337 Idea of the Platonista of 
a soul, 337. Opinions of the 
Fathers as to the form of the 
soul, 339 note 

Spam, numbers of sorcerers put to 
death in, i 6 Abolition ol tor- 
ture in, 331 Introduction and 
progress of the Inquisition in, 
11 113 The Spanish 

Moors, 277 The plays of Cal- 

deron, and the drama in Spam, 
321 The sceptre of industry 
almost in the grasp of Spain, 
326 Magnificent position of 
that country under Charles V , 
326 Speedy eclipse of her 
prosperity, 327 Causes of the 
downfall of Spam, 328 
SphiDz, the, believed by some oi 
the early Christian b to be con- 
LE 3 
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nerted witli their faith, i 201 
note 

Spina on the opposition offered to 
the executioDB in Ital} for witcli- 
craft, 1 86 

Spinoza, his cnticism, i 299 
Spitting, a religious exerciBe, i 23 
Ttoie 

Spratt, Thomas, bishop of Roches- 
ter, endeavours to bring theology 
into harmony with the Baconian 
philosophy, 1 113. On the mi- 
raculous, 145 note 
Sprenger, the inquisitor, ascribes 
’William Tells shot to tho as- 
sistance of the devil, i 6 Com- 
missioned by Pope Innocent 
VUI , 6 Sprenger’s book on 
sorcery, 6 His etymological 
blunders, 65 

Stag, the, a symbol of Christ, i 
202 Pagan and middle-age le- 
gends respecting the, 203 note 
Stahl, hiB psychology, i 343 note 
Star-Chamber, its suppression of 
heretical books, 11 119 
Starovertsis, in Russia, their views 
of the sinfulness of usury, ii 
270 

Statues, wooden, of Spam, i 227 
Strauss, his remarks on miracles 
quoted, i 169 note 
Suarez, the Jesuit, his work *De 
Fide' burnt in Pans, ii 149 
Ongin of the work, 150 note 
Condemnation of his book by a 
synod of Tonneins, 192 and note 
Succubi, or female devils, accord- 
ing to the early Chri6tian&, i 
24 note Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, the queen of, 25 note 
Suceubi, called Leannain Sith, 
common among Highlanders, 
132 note 

Soffenng, tendency of the constant 
contemplation of, has to blunt 
tho afifoctions, i 320 


Sully, his opposition to manuiiuv 
tares, li 342 

Sumptuary laws of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, ii 285 

Supernatural, influences of the, 
upon savages, i 16, 17 

Superstition, pagan, existence of, 
from the sixth to twelfth centu- 
ries, 1 37 

Supremacy, the oath of, compulsory 
under pain of death, ii 40 note 

Sweden, sorcerers put to death in, 
in 1670, 1 6 Combination of 
de\otion and immorality in, 393 
Protestant persecutions m, ii 
42 Intolerance of, at the pre- 
sent time, 85 

Swodenborg, Emanuel, his *Doc- 
tnne of Correspondencies,' L 
264 

Swinden contends that the localit} 
of hell IS in the sun, i 344 note 

Swiss, their morality and irreligion, 
1 394 note 

Switzerland, great numbers of 
witches put to death in, i 5. 
Protestant persecutions, ii 42 

Sylphs, intercourBe of philosophers 
with, 1 25 note Belief of the 
Cabalibts in the existence of, 
43, 44 

Sylvans, the, of the pagans, re- 
garded by the early Christians 
as devils, i 24 

Sylvester II regarded as a magi- 
cian, i 275 Jtote Account of 
him and of his works, 275 note 

Symbolism, great love of, eimced 
by the art of the Catacombs, i 
200 The peacock the symbol 
of immortality, 200 And Or- 
pheus, of the attractive power of 
Chnetianity, 200 Mercury, 
Hercules, and the Sphinx, 201 
note The masks of the sun 
and moon, 201 The genii of 
the seasons and guardian angels, 
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201. The fish an emblem of 
Chnst, 202 The Btag employed 
for the same purpose, 202 Re- 
petition of Hymbohcdl subjeetb 
from the Bible, 203 St Melito’a 
catalogue of birds, beabts, plants, 
&c , which are to be regarded as 
Christian symbols, 260 noU 
Byna, massacres in, ii 36 


T alismans for baffling the de- 
vices of the devil, i 39 
Talma, his impruvementb in stage 
representations, ii 222 
Tanner, his views on usury, ii 267 
'Tartuffe,’ Mohfere’s, origin of some 
of the incidents and speeches ot, 
II. 313 noU 

Tau, why reverenced by the early 
Chnstians, i 191 note 
Taylor, Isaac, on patristic wntings, 
1 163 note 

Taylor, Jeremy, rejects the doc- 
trine of original sm, i 375 note 
Hib remarkb on the separation of 
Christ from the intolerance of 
Judaism, 11 \%note His advo- 
cacy of religious liberty, 79 
His * Liberty of Prophesying,’ 
79 Arguments on which he 
based his claims for toleration, 
80 note Colendge’a rematke on 
bun, SO note On passive obe- 
dience, 181 

Tea, importation of, into Europe, 
11 308 

Telemachus, the monk, ii 242 
Tell, William, his successful shot 
asenbed by Sprenzer to the 
devil, 1 6 note 

Tempests, power of producing, at- 
tributed to the devil and to 
witches, i, 70 

Templars, the, accused of sorcery, 
u 8 note 

Terror everywhere the beginning 


of religion, i 16 Causes which 
produced m the twelfth century 
a spirit of rebellion which was 
encountered by terrorism, i 49 
History of religious terrorism, 
ei seq See Hell 

Tertulhan on the demons supposed 
to exist in hie time, i 22 Hib 
treatise ‘ DeCoronA,’25 Against 
pictures, 224 note Effect of 
the doctrine of eternal pusibh- 
ment on his character, S23, 325 
note Hib denial of the existence 
in man of any incorporeal ele- 
ment, 340 His denunciation of 
the pagan practice of destroying 
the feetuH in the womb, 363 note 
His advocacy of absolute and 
complete toleration, 11 11 His 
opinion that ecclesiastics should 
never cause the death of men, 
25 His denunciation of the 
theatre, 301 

Thales regards water as the origin 
of all things, i 192 note 

Theatre, Revolutions in the, in 
France , 11 222 Itsinfluenceupon 
national tastes, 298 Oontrasc 
between the theatres of the Greeks 
and Romans, 299 Stigma at- 
tached to actors in ancient times, 
300 Denunciation of the theatre 
by the Fathers, 301. The theatre 
the last refuge of paganism, 302 
Rise of the religious plays, 306 
Faint signs of secular plays im- 
promptus, pantomimes, &c , 310 
CredUon of plays of a higher 
order, 312 Italian dramas, 313 
French, 313 Influence oj music, 
313 And of Gothic architecture, 
315 Shape of the stage in an- 
cient and modern tunes, 316 
Causes of a revulsion m the senti- 
mentb with which the theatre was 
regarded, 818 Fierce opposition 
of the church ID France 320. The 
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tbeatrr m Spam and Italy, 321, 
322 Important effects of the 
contest between the church and 
the theatre, 324 

TheodosiuH, the emperor, his pro- 
hibition of eveiy portion of the 
pagan wor'ihip, i 35 Commands 
monks to betake themselves to 
desert places, 240 noU Annexes 
tho penalty of death to the pro- 
fession of a heresy, ii 13 note 
Prohibits all forms of heretical 
and pagan worship, 18 And the 
works of Nestonus and Eutyches, 
118 

Theology, influence of Dante over 
the conceptions of, i 238 Dis- 
tinction between theology and 
science unfelt m the time of 
Cosmas, 272 Dawn of the dis- 
tinction between thorn, 272 note 
Influence of theology on, and 
obstacles cast in the way of, 
science, 274 Pelatione of theo- 
logy to morals, 306 Their com- 
plete separation in antiquity, 306 
The decline of theological boh of 
a necessary antecedent of the 
success of the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 407 Theo- 
logical interests gradually cease 
to be a mam object of political 
combinations, ii 100 The de- 
clining influence of theology 
shown by the religious wars of 
the Keformation, 108 Action 
of political life on the theological 
habits of thought, 131 The 
stream of self-eacnfice passing 
from theology to politics, 224 
Points of conract of industrial 
and theological enterprises, 260 
Influence of industry upon theo- 
logical judgments, 284 Theolo- 
gical agencies not pacific, 353 

Thsrapeutes, the, mentioned by 
Philo, 11 364 noU 
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Theta, why regarded as the unlucky 
letter, 1 191 720^^ 

Timanthbs, his sacrifice of Iphige- 
nia, 1 228 note 

Tmdal, his works in defence of 
liberty, ii 190 note 

Titian, compared with Praxiteles, i 
247 

Toland, his ‘Anglica Libera,' u 
190 note His other works, 191 
note 

Toledo, supposed to be the head- 
quarters of sorcerers in Spam, i, 
5 note 

Toleration, asseition ot by Zuinglius 
and Socinus, ii 44 Toleration 
favoured by the minglmg of reli- 
gions produced by the Reforma- 
tion, 56 And by the mamage 
of the clergy, 67 And by the 
greater flexibility of Protestant- 
ism, 67 Sketch of the histoiy 
of toleiation in France, 68-70 
The absolute unlawfulness of to- 
leration maintained by Bishop 
Bilson, 40 note The duty of 
absolute toleration preached for 
the first time in Christendom, 47 
Toleration extolled and upheld 
by Erasmus, Sir T More, Hopital, 
*ind Lord Baltimore, 53 Sketch 
of the history of toleration in 
England, 70-84 Intolerance in 
SAveden at the present day, 85 
The basis of modern tolennce 
advocated in favour of the In- 
quisition, 113 Literary censor- 
ship exercised against heretical 
writings, 118 Removal of reli- 
gious disabilities in England and 
Ireland, 121-126 Influence of 
commerce in leading men to toler- 
ance, 272 Effect of religious 
intolerance on the downfall of 
Spain, 354 

Toleration Act, passing of the, ii 
83, 84 
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ToletuB, FraouBcaB, his jxifitificatiOD 
of tyrannicide, 11 163 
Tonneine, synod of, its condemna- 
tion of the work of Suarez, ii 
102 TvoU 

Q^orquenirtda, his attempts to extir- 
pate witchcraft in Spain, i 5 
Procures an edict expelling the 
Jews from Spam, ii 277 
Torture, illegality of, in England, 

I 103 A lioirible case of, pre- 
sided over by James 1 , 104 note 
Tortures to compel confession of 
witches in Scotland, 130, 131 
In Greece and Rome, 328 Ex- 
tent to uhich it vias carried 
by mediaeval Chnetendom, 328, 
329 note War&ilius’ invention 
of a torture depriving the pn- 
fioner of all sleep, 329 note Ille- 
gality of torture in England 330, 
Extent to which ii was employed 
by Catholics under Mary, 330 
note And by Protestants, 330 
note Abolished in Franre, Spam, 
ltal>, Russia, Prussia, and Tus- 
cany, 330-331 fet Augustine’s 
statement of the case against tor- 
ture, 332 note Causes which 
pioduced the feeling against tor- 
ture, 332 Torture of heretics 
enjoined by Pope Innocent IV , n 
34 note Tortuie applied to the 
inveBtigation of charges of usury, 
260 

Toulouse, number of sorcerers put 
to death at, in one time, i 3 
Four hundred witches burnt in 
the square of, li 38 
towns, modern industrial history 
begun by the emancipation of the, 

II 248 Privilege oi burghers in 
the middle ages, 241 note Im- 
portance of corporations and 
guilds in the middle ages, 248 
The conflict between the towns 
and the country, 339 Changes 
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effected in their relative import- 
ance, 341 

Tractanan movement, i 169, 166, 
166 

Trent Council on infant baptism, 

I 366 

Trives, vast number of witches 
bmnt dt, 1 3 

Trinity, first Person of the, Roman 
Catholic reprenuitatioua ot, all 
compar itively modern, 1 204 

* Truce of God,' the, proclaimed, 

II 106 Cunhrmed by Pope Alex- 
ander III as a general law of 
the Church, 106 note 

Truth, injurious effect of the doc- 
trine of exclusive eah ation on the 
sense of, i 395 ‘Pious frauds,’ 
395 and note Total destruction 
of the sense of truth in the middle 
ages resulting from the influence 
of theology, 397 Credulity pro- 
claimed a virtue by the classes 
most addicted to falsehood, 397 
Revival of the sense of truth due 
to the secular philosophers of the 
seventeenth century, 401 

Turgot on money -inaking quoted, 
11 258 note His renmiks on the 
scholastic writings on usury, 262 
note, 270 

Tuscany, abolition of torture lu, i 
331 

Tyrannicide in immature civilisa- 
tions, ii 163,158 Case of Henri 
III , lfe3, 154 Chief arguments 
on either side, 164-166. Its im- 
portance ID the history of liberal 
opinions, 162 Justified by Jean 
Petit, 162 But denounced by 
Ger&oii and the Council of Con- 
stance, 162 Grivin’s play of 
‘ The Death of Caesar,’ 162 Ad- 
vocated by Toletub, Sa, Molina, 
A^aK, aud Kellenie, 163, 164 
The murder of Henri III justi- 
fied by the League and by Pope 
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Sixtus V., 164, Political assas- 
Bination approved by Proteetants, 
)64 


TTLTRAMONTANE party in the 

U Church of Rome, review of the, 
11. 148 

Universe, the morphological theory 
of the, 1 287 Influence of this 
theory on history, 289 

Usher, Archbishop, heads a protest 
against Catholic relief, n 41 
His sentimentfi on passive obe- 
dience, 181 ^loie 

DBury, a ground of collision between 
induatry and the Church, ii 250 
Principles which regulate the 
price of money, 251 and note 
Ignorance of the ancients of the 
principles regulating interest, 252 
Money-lending among the Greeks 
and Gauls, 253. Interest con- 
demned by the early and medidPial 
Church, 254 Usury in England in 
the middle ages, 255 note Twelve 
per cent legalised by Constan- 
tine, 255 note Ufcrees of the 
Couucils of Nice and Eliberis on 
the subject, 266 note Dofinition'^ 
of usury emploj ed by the writers 
on Canon Law, 2^Gnote Change 
the word usury has undergone 
during the last three centuries, 

256 Decision of the Sorbonne, 

257 note The ‘Monti di Pi eta,’ 
of Italy, 269 Arguments upon 
which the doctrine of the theo- 
logians against usury were ba^^cd, 
260 Passages of Scripture cited 
against usurj, 262 Effect of the 
prohibition of nsiir^ in Catholic 
countries on tlie habits of the 
people, 262 note Usurers almost 
always Jews, 263 note French 
law of the eighth century, 263 
note Law of Justinian. 263 note 
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Chnetian money-lenders at the 
close of the eleventh century, 
264. Usuiy made popular by 
the rise of the It^ilian Kepublics, 
264 Decree of the Third Coun- 
cil of Lateran, 264 And of the 
Council of Vienna, 264 note The 
old superstition respecting usuiy 
shaken by the Reformation, 265, 
266 Views of Calvin, 265 Mo- 
ney-lending formerly permitted 
by Henry VIII. in England, 266 
Books of Saumaiee in defence of 
interest, 26 S Change in tno 
meaning of the word iisuiy in 
the sixteenth century, 266 Ca- 
suistry of the Jesiuts, 267 Gra- 
dual disappearance of the laws 
upon usuiy based upon theolo- 
gical grounds, 269 Discussion 
of the economical question by 
Locke, Smith, Hume, Turgot, and 
Bentham 2^detseq Importance 
of this controversy lu producing 
an antagonism between industry 
and theology, 270 Controversy 
in the middle ages as to the pro- 
priety of permitting .1 ews to pxac- 
tibo usury, 276 note 
U tihtananism, the philosophical 
expieesion of industrialism, Ji 
370 Evils resulting from this 
philosophy, 370 

V ALENS, the Emperor, his per- 
secution of pagan magic in the 
East, 1 33 

V.ilentiman, the Emperor, renews 
the persecution agam&b pagan 
magic, 1 . 33 

Valery, witches burnt at, i 6 
Van Dale, his view of pagan ora- 
cles as impositions, i 295 note 
Vanim, his view of the influence of 
the stars over the foTtunes ot 
Chnfitiamty, i 276 note 
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VaTMBor, FormA Chnsti/ i. 
236 fwtB 

VdDice, licentiousnesB of, i. 246 
Influence of ite eensuality upon 
art, 246 The dyers of, in the 
middle apea, 246 note. Period 
of the introduction of the Inqui- 
sition into Venice, ii 112 Com- 
merce of the Venetians, 294 

Ventriloquiem, attributed to super- 
natural agency, i 100 

VoDus, the Greek statues of, a t}pe 
of senHual beauty, i 232 The 
character of sensuality said to 
have been given by Praxiteles to, 
247 nofe 

Verona, execution of heretics in, 
11 116 note 

Vesta, supposed by the Cabalists 
to have been the >vife of Noab, 
I 44 noif 

Vice influence of, on histone de- 
relopement, n 05 

Vienna, Council ot, its endeavour^ 
to arrest the progress of usury, 
11. 264 

Vincent do Ferner, St , preaches 
against the Jev*<, u 278 Ac- 
count of him, 278-279 note 

Vinceutjus, his opinions on infant 
baptism, 1 360 

‘ Vindiciw contra Tyrannos,’ the, ii 
194, 195 

Virgilius, St , asserts his belief in 
the existence of the Antipodeh, i 
273 

Vii-gm, causes of the growing wor- 
ship of the, 1 207 Strengthened 
by Gnosticism, 209, 211 Con- 
ceptions culled from the different 
beliefs of piiganism more or less 
connected with the ideal of this 
worship, 211, 212 Manolatry 
strengthened by dogmatic defi- 
nitiouB, 211 InsUnces in the 
Qiiddle ages of a demre to give 
a palpable form to the mystery 
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of the Incarnation, 212 note The 
worship of the Virgin •strength- 
ened by painting, by celibacy, 
and by the crushes, 212 No 
authentic portrait of her in the 
time of St Augustine, 212 note 
Generally represented in the 
early Church with the Infant 
Child, 212 note. The first no- 
tice of the resemblance of Chnst 
to her, 212 note Appearance of 
the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, 213 Salutary in- 
fluence exercised by the mediae- 
val conception of the Virgin, 2] 3 
The Virgin regarded as an omni- 
present deity, 214 The Psalms 
adapted by St Bonaventura to 
her worship, 215 

Virtue, pursuit of, for its own sake, 
1 302 The subetitution of the 
sense of right lor the fear of 
punishment as the mam motive 
of virtue, 311 et The sense 
of, appealed most strongly to 
by the philosophers of ancient 
Greece and Rome, 355 

Vivefl, Luib, his protest against 
torture in Spam, 331 note His 
opinions denounced by Bishop 
Simancas, 331 note Of sponta- 
neous generation, 342 note 

Voltaire, on the decadence in the 
belief in witchcraft, 98 and note 
Lffect of his ridicule, 99 Hi a 
denunciation of torture, 330 nofe 
Impulse given by him to the 
amelioration of the penal code, 
348 Eib influence on the spirit 
of toleration in France, ii 66, 
67 His approval of the parti- 
tion of Poland, 220 nofe. His 
ode to the memory of Le Couv- 
reur the actress, 319 Hie re- 
moval of the stigma that rested 
upon actors, 323 His efforts in 
favour of peace, 354 
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AGSTAFFE, an Oxford scho- 
lar, his opposition to the belief 
in the existence of witchcraft, i 
119 Notice of him, from Wood, 
119 note 

‘Waking’ witches, i 129 
War changes in tHe art of, favour- 
able to liberty, ii 212 Change 
in the relative position of the 
cavalry and infantry, 212 The 
English archers, 213 Rise of 
the Flemish infantry, 213 The 
Italian condottien, 214 The in- 
veniion of gunpowder atd of 
the bayonet, 214 Three heads 
under which the causes of the 
wars during the last 1,000 years 
may be dossed, 227 Close of 
religious wars, 109 
Warburton, Bishop, helps to usher 
in a new phase in the history of 
miracles, i 168 His notion of 
the origin of Gothic architec- 
ture, 266 note His argument in 
favour of the divine origin of 
Judaism, 313 nota 
Water, baptismal, fetish notions in 
the early Church respecting the, 

I 191 Notion of the sFinctity of, 

1 192 noU» Why witche‘^ were 
plunged into, 192 note Regarded 
by Thales as the oiigin of all 
tilings, 192 note Ovid on the ex- 
piatoiy power of, 192 note 
Wealth, position assigned by in- 
dustrialism to, 11 366 
Webster on witdicraft, i 119 His 
systematic application of a ra- 
tionalistic interpretation to the 
magical miracles in the Bible, 
119 

Wenham, Jane, her trial for witch- 
craft, i 122 

Wesley, John, on witches, i. 8 His 
summary of the history of the 
movement against the belief in 
witchcraft, 123 
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Westphalia, peace of, regarded as 
the close of religious wars, ii. 
109 

WhistoD, contends that hell if 
placed m the tail of a comet, i. 
344 note 

White, Thomas, answered Glan- 
vd’s ‘ Vanity of Dogmatism,’ Ac , 
1 112 note 

Wier, John, ‘ De Praestigiis Damo- 
num,* i 85 Bodin'a remarks on 
It, 89 

William of Okham, favourable to 
liberty, ii 146 note 

Windham, Mr , his defence of biill- 
baiting, 1 302 note 

Witchcraft, causes of the belief in 
witchcraft or magic, i. 12 Con- 
siderations serving to explain the 
history of witchcraft and its sig- 
nificance as an index of the course 
of cmlisation, 16, 16 Leading 
phases through which the belief 
has passed, 16 Belief of sa- 
vages m witchcraft, 16 M.u*- 

ruge with devils an ordinary 
accusation in charges for witch- 
craft, 24 Existence of the in- 
tellectual basis of witchcraft in 
the dark ages, 39, 41 Numbois 
of women put to death in the 
sixth century, 41 Progress of 
the panic created by the belief 
in witchcraft, 46 The last law 
m Europe on the subject, 47 
note Causes which produced a 
bias towards witchcraft, 47 The 
climax of the tnals for witch- 
craft in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, 56 Infiuence 
of the Reformation in stimula- 
ting witchcraft, 57 Luther and 
Erasmus firm believers in the 
crime, 61, 62 note The co-ex- 
iBtence of witchcraft with a con- 
fiict of opinions among the edu- 
cated, 62 Formation of the 
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theology of witchcraft, 64 Num- 
bCT and ability of the early 
works on the subject, 66 Lead* 
iDg causes upon which the belief 
ID witchcraft depended, 67 itse(i 
Accounts of the influence of 
witchcraft upon the passions, 
77 Views of Wier on witches 
sud witchcraft, 85. And of Bo- 
dm, 67. Montaigne’s opinions on 
witchcraft, 92, 95 Eapid and 
bilent decadence m the belief in 
witchcraft, 96. Opinions and 
influence of La Bruy^re, Bayle, 
Descartes, Malebranche, and Vol- 
taire, 97 Colbert’s suppression 
of executions for witchcraft, 98 
The belief in witchcraft much 
less prominent in England than 
on the Continent, 100, 101 The 
first English law on the subject, 
100 Repealed m the reign of 
Mary, but renewed on the acces- 
sion of Elizabeth, 102 Number 
of executions in England lor 
witchcraft, 101 note Methods 
employed by the witch-flnder® 
compel confession, 103 Regi- 
nald Scott’s protest against the 
persecution, 103 King James 
the First’s zeal against witch- 
craft, 104 Sir Thomas Browne’s 
belief in its existence, 106 Shak- 
speare and Bacon on witchcraft, 
106 Selden’s peculiar views 
106 Matthew Hopkins and the 
executions in Suffolk, 107 His- 
toT} of the decline of the belief 
in England, 108 Causes of the 
decline, 109 Attempts to re- 
vive the belief by accounts of 
witch tnala in Amenca, 120 
The last judicial executions in 
England, 122 Repeal of the 
laws against witchcraft, 123 
John Wesley’s protest agamst 
the disbelief u witchcraft, 123. 


Moderation of the English Church 
on the matter as compared with 
Pan tan ism, 124 Extreme atro- 
city of the witch persecution m 
Scotland, and its causes, 126 
Decline of the belief in witch- 
ciaft ID Scotland, 135 The last 
execution of a witch in that 
country, 186 Review of the 
nse, progress, and decline of the 
belief, 136-138 

Witch-finders, in England, dunng 
the Commonwealth, i 3 fk>te 
Witches. See Witchcraft 
Wolves, veneration of the ancient 
Irish for, 1 7^ TIC te 
Women, diatribes of ancient au- 
thors on, 1 77, 78 Supersti- 
tious notion of, respecting eating 
the lily, 213 Influence of the 
medijeval conception of the Vir- 
gin in elevating women to their 
rghtful position, 213 
W urtzhurg, great number of 
witches put to death at, i 3 
Wycliffe, his liberal opinions, ii 
173 opposition to slavery, 

173 

Windmills, invention of, ii 348 
The estrliesl notice of, 349 note 


X ENODOCHION, the, of the 
early Christians, ii 241 


Y ork Mmster, Smollett’s re- 
marks on, i 256 note 


Z ACHARY, Pope, heads the at- 
tack on the views of St. Vir- 
gilms, 1 273 

Zerta, synod of, pronounces m 
favour of the doctnne of the 
damnation of the heathen, i 377 
Zoroaster, otherwise Japhet, sup- 
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posed hy the Cabaliste to have 
been a son of Noah and Vesta, 
1 44 note 

ZoBitnus, his remarks on Con<^taii- 
tine's seventy against the Arus- 
jpices. 1 28 note 

ZuiDgliQS his career compared with 
that of Soemns, 372 Pan taknn 


fm 

by him m the Euchanstic con- 
troversy, 37 'i Eejecta onginal 
fliD, 374. His view sttaekod by 
Bossuet, 374 note His repu- 
dirition of exclusive salvation, 
383 His aversion to perseca- 
noij, 11 44 His liberal poli- 
tical V lews, 173 
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